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PREFACE. 


CoxsiDBBABLE  delay,  arising  firom  various  causes  which  it  is 
needless  here  to  explain  in  detail,  has  occurred  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  following  Memoir.  To  one  of  these,  however,  it  is 
necessary  shortly  to  advert :  namely,  the  circumstance  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  task  was  originally  intrusted*  having 
found  it  indispensable,  (from  the  attention  requisite  to  other 
important  avocations)  suddenly  to  relinquish  it,  after  proceeding 
a  considerable  way  with  a  success  which  called  forth  the  warm 
approbation  of  contemporaneous  criticism.  Such  a  casualty  was 
much  to  be  deprecated,  but  it  was  unavoidable.  In  what  man- 
ner the  individual  to  whose  lot  fell  the  completion  of  the  Me- 
moir, has  discharged  his  share  of  the  task,  it  is  for  the  public 
now  to  judge.  His  literary  brethren,  however,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  disadvantages  of  his  situation, — not  the  least  of 
which  was  following  in  the  wake  of  his  talented  predecessor. 

For  the  disappointment  occasioned,  by  this  and  other  causes 
of  delay,  the  Publisher  has  to  express  his  regret :  otherwise, 
the  postponement  has  tended  essentially  to  the  value  of 
the  biography.     From  the  strenuous  efforts  made,  from  what 

*  William  Weir,  Esq.,  Advocate,  now  Editor  of  the  CrUugow  Argus, 
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may  be  almost  termed  an  official  quarter,  (probably  from 
motives  which  we  would  be  the  last  to  impugn,)  to  mono- 
polize every  possible  source  of  information,  obstacles  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind  have  been  interposed  to  the  oJlection  of  the  necessary 
materials.  These,  by  perseverance  and  exertion,  have  been  for 
the  most  part  successfully  overcome,  and  it  is  hoped  the  Memoir 
will  be  found  to  contain  every  fact  of  importance  and  interest 
which  distinguished  the  character  and  chequered  the  career  of 
the  illustrious  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  It  may  be 
added,  that  being  perfectly  unbiassed  and  unrestrained  by  all 
feelings  of  personal  friendship  or  propinquity,  which  might 
suggest  the  adoption  of  the  ^^  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum^  the 
author  has  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  notice  many  facts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  private  history  of  the  illustrious  deceased,  and 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected,  which  others,  differently 
circumstanced,  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  expected  to 
advert  to. 

Edinburgh,  March  183i. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

INFANClr  AND  BOYHOOD.    1771—1785. 

In  tracing  the  growth  and  formation  of  a  mind  like  Scott^s,  no 
characteristie  or  influential  incident  ought  to  be  omitted,  how- 
efer  trifling  it  might  seem  if  standing  alone.  The  &culties 
which  first  develop  themselves  in  the  child,  are  the  recep-* 
tive  and  imitative. .  It  is  not  before  the  years  of  mature  man- 
hood that  thd  human  being  asserts  an  individual  character.  The 
workings  of  infimt  thought  are  left  in  a  great  measure  to  be  in- 
fared  from  the  persons  and  scenes  which  surround  the  child, 
from  the  d^ree  of  quickness  of  apprehension  and  of  reflection 
that  it  shews,  and  from  its  ptetty  mimicry  of  the  serious  actions 
of  man.  The  evanescent  feelings  of  that  early  age  retain  no 
^aoe  in  the  memory,  and  iiiose  of  dMervant  bystand^  arie  too 
remote  to  enter  into  or  appreciate  them.  These  observations  are 
thrown  out,  in  the  hope  that  they  tnay  obviate  any  censure  likely 
to  be  pmed  upon  the  following  narrative,  on  the  score  of  its  be* 
ing  at  tones  minute  and.  trifling.  They  will  at  least  explain 
to  the  reader  why  we  have.aought  to  preserve  as  many  traits  as 
possible  of  the  relatives  who  surrounded  the  boyhood  of  the  poet. 
Walter  Scott,  the  lather  of  the  poet,  was  bom  in  1729.  It. 
does  not  appear  that  his  &ther,  although  an  enterprising  agn- 
eultunst,  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  his  family  was  numerous.    It 
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is  true  that  the  old  man  was  connected  with  opulent  and  influ- 
ential families,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  they 
extended  the  hand  of  patronage  to  his  sons  at  their  outset  in  life. 
Walter,  however,  (and  this  character  he  seems  to  have  shared 
with  his  brothers)  was  of  an  unimaginative,  clear-sighted,  perse- 
vering disposition.  Having  passed  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  the 
year  1^55^  he  managed,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  patrons,  to 
draw  to  himself  a  largje  share  of  professional  business,  and  to  ac- 
cumulate a  handsome  fortune.  At  the  period  when  the  son  who 
was  afterwards  to  illustrate  his  name  was  bom  to  him,  he  was  a 
personable  man  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty,  frugal  and  methodi- 
cal in  his  habits,  a  rigid  disciplinarian  in  his  family,  strict  and 
sharp  in  matters  of  business.  In  his  political  sentiments  he  was 
a  whig,  such  as  whigs  then  were— jealous  of  the  superior  preten- 
sions of  the  aristocracy,  afraid  even  of  the  memory  (for  it  was 
then  nothing  more)  of  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  at- 
tached to  the  existing  order  of  things  for  the  sake  of  quiet.  In 
his  religious  sentiments — and  he  was  somewhat  ostentatious  in 
professing  them — he  was  a  strict  Calvinistic  Presbyterian.  He 
was  withal  an  honest  man,  and  fond  of  a  sly  quiet  joke. 

The  wife  of  this  gentleman,  to  whom  he  must  have  been  mar- 
ried some  time  between  the  years  I76O  and  I76B,  for  the  pre- 
cise date  has  not  been  ascertained,  was  Anne  Rutherford.  Her 
&ther.  Dr.  John  Rutherford^  was  one  of  the  four  scholars  of 
Boerhaave  who  founded  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  and 
a  physician  in  extensive  practice.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Swinton  of  Swinton,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  fa- 
milies in  Berwickshire. 

Mrs.  Scott  was  of  small  stature  and  plain  features,  and  up  ta 
the  birth  of  her  first  child  extremely  delicate  in  her  health. 
Her  father  took  great  pains  with  her  education,  placing  her  at 
a  school  for  young  ladies,  attended  by  many  of  the  female  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  of  Seetland.  Respecting  Mrs.'  Euphemia  Sin- 
clair, the  head  of  this  institution,  Sir  Walter  once  expressed 
himself  to  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  thus :— ^  To  judge  by  the 
proficiency  of  her  scholars,  although  much  of  what  is  oalled  ac-^ 
complishmen^t  might  then  be  left  untaught,  she  must  have  been 
possessed  of  uncommon  talents  for  education :  for  all  the  ladies^ 
above-mentioned"'  (the  list  includes  Mrs.  Scott)  "  had  well  cul- 
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tivated  minds,  were  fond  of  reading,  wrote  and  spelled  admira- 
bly, were  well  acquainted  wUh  history  and  with  the  belles 
lettres,  without  neglecting  the  more  homely  duties  of  the  noedle 
and  accompt  book  ;  and  while  two  of  them  were  women  of  ex- 
traordinary talents,  all  of  them  were  perfectly  well  bred  in  socie- 
ty."" Tho  ingenious  gentleman  who  has  preserved  this  piece  of 
information  likewise  informs  us  : — "  Sir  Walter  further  com- 
municated that  his  mother  and  many  others  of  Mrs.  Sinclair's 
pupils  were  sent,  according  to  a  fashion  then  prevalent  in  good 
society,  to  be  Jtnished  off  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Ogilvic,  a 
lady  who  trained  her  young  Iriends  to  a  style  of  manners  which 
woulil  now  be  considered  intolerably  stiff.  For  instance,  no 
young  lady  in  sitting  was  permitted  ever  to  touch  the  back  of 
her  chair.  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  early  training  upon  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Scott,  that  even  when  she  approached  her  eighti- 
eth year,  she  took  as  much  care  to  avoid  toucliing  her  choir  with 
ber  back,  as  if  she  had  been  still  under  the  stem  eye  of  Mrs. 
OgUvie." 

A  tnind  naturally  acti\-e,  and  awakened  by  careiiil  tuition, 
must  have  been  still  farther  Btimulate<l  by  the  company  which 
aswmbted  in  the  house  of  a  man  who  held  so  high  a  station  in 
the  scieiititic  world  of  Edinburgh  as  her  lather.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Sir  Walter,  Mrs.  Scott  was  fond  of  poetry ; 
and  all  her  surviving  friends  agree  to  represent  her  as  a  person 
of  much  shrewdness,  possessed  of  a  large  fund  of  anecdote.  In 
the  language  of  an  humble  friend,  intelligent  Iwyond  his  oppor- 
tuniiies,  who  was  long  one  of  the  principal  agents  of  her  chari- 
ties, — "  She,  like  her  husband,  was  strictly  pious,  and  while 
JAe.  to  attend  divine  service  sat  with  her  ser%'ant  in  the  West 
Church.  She  was  much  in  the  habit  of  reading  books  of  devo- 
tion, and  of  causing  them  to  be  read  to  her.  She  was  in  her 
household  economy  most  frugal,  yet  without  meanness ;  and  in 
faei  charities  she  was  unbounded.  She  had  many  pensioners  : 
paying  the  rent  of  some,  allowing  others  a  weekly  stipend,  with 
3  present  of  clothes  and  coals  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  Her 
maids  were  often  out  on  errands  of  mercy." 

There  was  little  of  romance  in  the  union  of  two  such  charac- 
ters. The  lady,  of  whom  a  confidante  relates  that  although 
Uewed  with  a  large  family  of  children,  (their  number  was  at 
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least  ten)  she  still  wished  for  more,  found  in  all  probability  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  young  and  fashionable  the  plainness  of  her 
person  was  not  compensated  by  the  accomplishments  of  her 
mind.  The  steady  lawyer,  who  had  reached  the  time  of  life 
when  "  the  hey-day  of  the  blood  is  tame,^^  could  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  rational  companion,  and  could  scarcely  be  insensible 
to  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  a  union  with  one  so  well 
connected.  When  two  persons  of  different  sexes  have  learned  to 
rq;ard  each  other  in  this  light,  a  little  intimacy  soon  produces 
attachment  enough  to  be  the  basis  of  a  comfortable  marriage. 

The  fiidt  of  this  union  was,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  a 
family  of  some  ten  children.  Of  these  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  subject  of  our  narrative,  was,  according  to  one  account, 
the  third,  while  another  represents  him  as  the  fourth.  None  of 
the  others  attained  to  any  distinction,  and  with  the  exception  of 
his  immediately  younger  brother  Thomas,  none  of  them  were  so 
intertwined  with  the  after  events  of  his  life,  as  to  render  their  ap- 
pearance in  our  story  necessary.  We  may  therefore  briefly  dis- 
pose of  them  here.  Robert,  the  eldest  bom,  died  captain  of  a 
vessel  in  the  East  India  Company'^s  service.  John,  the  second, 
who,  after  suffering  a  long  tract  of  bad  health,  died  in  his  mo- 
therms  house,  rose  to  be  m^jor  of  the  7^^h.  Anne  died  unmar- 
ried, of  a  brain  fever,  and  another  daughter  was  still-bom. 
Daniel,  the  youngest,  served  in  Holland  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  5th  regiment  of  foot.  He  subse- 
quently left  the  army,  and  commenced  merchant  in  Leith. 
Having  suffered  severe  losses,  he  went  abroad,  whence  he  re- 
turned  in  bad  health,  and  died  in  his  mother^s  house.  If  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Scott  had  any  more  children,  their  names  have  not 
survived.  Miss  Scott  is  said  to  have  been  handsome  and  amia- 
ble. The  brothers  were  remarkable  for  nothing  in  their  boy- 
hood but  good  health  and  untameable  spirits.  In  manhood 
they  performed  with  more  or  less  ability  the  routine  duties  of 
their  station,  and  dedicated  their  leisure  hours  to  the  pursuit  of 
such  pleasures  as  they  were  capable  of  enjoying.  With  this 
brief  notice  we  leave  them  to  tum  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
our  narrative. 

Walter  Scott  wasbom  on  thel5th  of  August  VJ^l.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  by  the  woman  who  nursed  his  brothcf 
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ThomaS)  and  had  the  charge  of  himself  at  the  same  time,  he  wa; 
"  as  fine  sonsy  a  bairn  as  ever  woman  held  in  her  arms.'"  He 
had  attained  his  twenty-second  month,  and  could  already  walk 
tolerably  well  for  a  child  of  his  age,  when  the  girl  was  awakened 
by  his  screams  one  morning  between  one  and  two  o'clock.  She 
lilted  him  from  the  bed  and  set  him  on  his  feet,  hut  he  sunk 
down.  On  feeling  his  right  leg  it  was  cold  as  marble.  Mrs. 
Scott  was  immediately  alarmed,  and  a  messenger  deqiutched  for 
her  father,  every  effort  of  whose  skill  was  tried  in  vain.  This 
account  of  the  origin  of  Scott's  lameness,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve io  preference  to  that  which  represents  it  as  having  been 
caused  by  a  fall,  for  various  reasons.  The  nurse,  who  is  stjll 
alive,  relates  the  circumstances  with  so  much  simplicity,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  such  minuteness  of  detail,  as  shews  how 
deeply  the  events  of  that  night  have  been  imprinted  on  her  me- 
mory. The  suspicion  which  might  attach  to  her  as  interested 
in  removing  the  charge  of  carelessness  from  herself,  is  effaced 
by  the  corroborating  evidence  of  another  female  domestic  then  in 
the  family,  who  likewise  srill  survives.  The  cause  of  the  lame- 
ness was  in  all  probability  a  paralytic  affection,  superinduced, 
ur  at  least  aggravated,  by  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body. 

Be  the  cause  of  his  lameness,  however,  what  it  might,  it  is 
certain  that  his  general  health  suffered  severely.  The  "  sonsy 
bairn"  continued  ibr  upwards  of  two  years  a  pining  child.  It  was 
only  at  the  end  of  that  period  that  he  became  able  to  move  about  a 
little  upon  crutches.  After  recovering  thus  far,  however,  he  con- 
tinued slowly  hut  steadily  to  gain  strength,  until  in  his  fifth  yeat 
he  was  so  far  recovered,  that  his  anxious  parents  could  venture 
to  trust  him  out  of  their  sight.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  charge 
of  his  grandfather  at  Sandy  Knowe,  in  the  hoiie  that  the  free 
life  of  a  country  boy  might  confirm  his  health. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  scenes  and  persons  imme- 
diately around  him  might,  even  at  this  early  period  of  life, 
have  left  lasting  impressions  u]mn  his  mind.  He  was  bom  in  a 
house  belonging  to  his  father,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  College 
Wynd,  which  has  since  been  removed  to  afford  space  to  the  new 
University  buildings.    The  two  lower  flata  of  this  tenement  were 

rapied  by  another  family  ;  the  third,  which  was  accessible  by 
r  from  behind,   was  the  dwelling  of  Mr.    Walter   Scott. 
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From  this  locality,  the  environs  of  which  must  then  have  been 
much  more  confined,  and  equally  dingy  as  now,  the  family  re- 
moved soon  after  Walter'^s  birth  to  a  new  house  in  George 
Square.  The  in&nt  eye  was  here  allowed  to  dwell  upon  a  less 
confined  and  more  cheerful  scene.  The  neighbouring  meadows 
here  allowed  him  to  enjoy  the  firesh  country  air  in  the  arms  of  his 
nurse.  In  all  probability  it  is  to  some  adventure  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood that  we  owe  the  following  passage  in  ^^  My  Aunt 
Margaret'^s  Mirror,'*^— 4i  circumstance  strongly  corroborative  of  a 
belief  which  we  hold  in  common  with  many,  that  the  passions 
stirred  up  in  the  breast  of  childhood  long  survive  the  images  of 
their  exciting  causes,  winding  through  human  life  like  a  stream 
whose  source  is  hidden.  ^^  Kvery  step  of  the  way  a^r  I  have 
passed  through  the  green  already  mentioned,  has  for  me  some* 
thing  of  an  early  remembrance.  There  is  the  stile  at  which  I 
can  recollect  a  cross  child'^s  maid  upbraiding  me  with  my  infir- 
mity, as  she  lifted  me  coarsely  and  carelessly  over  the  flinty 
steps,  which  my  brothers  traversed  with  shout  and  bound.  I 
remember  the  suppressed  bitlemess  of  the  moment,  and  con- 
scious of  my  own  inferiority,  the  feeling  of  envy  with  which  I  re- 
garded the  easy  movements  and  elastic  steps  of  my  more  happily 
fimned  brethren.  Alas  !  these  goodly  barks  have  all  perished 
en  life''s  wide  ocean,  and  only  that  which  seemed  so  little  sea- 
worthy, as  the  naval  phrase  goes,  has  reached  the  port  when  the 
tempest  is  over.'' 

The  following  anecdotes  which  refer  to  this  period  of  his  life,  al- 
though their  exact  dates  cannot  be  ascertained,  (nor  is  that  mat- 
ter of  much  consequence,)  may  be  considered  as  serving  to  indi- 
cate his  temper  and  turn  of  mind  as  a  child.  One  nursery-maid 
who  still  survives,  and  seems  to  retain  a  vi\ad  recollection  that  he 
was  at  times  too  many  fi)r  her,  says,  that  ^^  he  often  kept  the 
nursery  in  an  uproar,  using  his  crutch  upon  his  brothers  with  good 
eflfect."  "  The  cook-maid,'"  pursues  our  informant,  "  had  angered 
him  on  one  occasion,  when  he,  to  punish  her,  drowned  a  whole  lit* 
ter  of  puppies  in  the  water-cistern."  That  day  at  dinner  he  refused 
to  eat  any,  and  the  investigation  naturally  set  on  foot  in  conse- 
quence of  such  an  unwonted  phenomenon  brought  his  misdeed 
to  light.  One  anecdote  more  of  infancy,  and  we  will  foUow 
him  to  the  country.     Even  when   a  child,   he   was   pleased 
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aniit  happy  in  a  thunder-storm.  A  violent  tempest  of  tliis 
kind  happening  to  break  over  the  town  one  afternoon,  shortly 
after  Wattle  began  to  run  about  on  crutches,  the  frightened  chil- 
dren were  collected  into  the  nursciy  by  their  scarcely  less  fright- 
ened attendants.  lie  was  nowhere  to  be  seen;  the  family 
became  alarmed  at  his  absence ;  and  the  domestics  were  des- 
patched in  all  directions  in  search  of  him.  No  word  how- 
ever could  be  heard  of  Wattle,  until  accidentally  one  of 
the  men-servants  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  back  garden, 
where  to  his  surprise  he  found  tlie  child  lying  on  his  buck, 
clapping  his  little  hands  at  every  flash  of  lightning,  and  cry- 
ing "  bonnie,  bonnie."  He  was  carried  into  the  house  drench- 
ed with  rain,  and  screaming  with  vexation  at  being  disturbed. 
Ic  seems  to  us  that  even  in  these  trilling  incidents  may  be  dis- 
cerned traces  perhaps  of  a  slight  degree  of  that  irraseibility  ne- 
cessarily attendant  upon  protracted  sickness,  but  at  the  same  time 
of  a  temper  inclining  to  drollery,  bold  and  fearless,  determined 
to  keep  its  own  under  e\cTy  disadvantage,  and  claiming  kindred 
with  the  grand  and  beautiiiil. 

Sandy  Knowe,  the  residence  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  is 
situated  near  the  border  line  of  the  rich  arable  strath  of  the 
Tweed,  where  the  land  rises  towards  the  wild  pasture-lands  of 
the  Lanunermuirs.  The  larm-house  is  situated  on  a  brachead, 
beneath  the  shelter  of  the  rude  crags  on  which  the  tower  of 
Smailholmis  built.  Butwe  have  asketchof  the  scene  in  Marmion: 

"  And  fMlingx  rouaed  in  life's  first  daf. 
Glow  io  the  lioe,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  these  crags,  that  mountain  tower. 
Which  chiuined  my  ftuicy's  waking  hour: 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  aJong 
To  ciaim  perchance  heraio  song ; 
Though  gi);hed  do  groves  iu  aummer  gale 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale : 
Though  scarce  a  pony  streamlet's  speed 
CLimed  homage  trotn  a  sliepherd'ii  reed ; 
Vet  was  poetic  impulse  given, 
£y  the  green  hill  and  pure  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene  and  wild, 
Where  □;Lked  cliffs  were  ruduly  piled; 
But  ever  nod  unon  between 
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And  well  die  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew. 
And  honey-suckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  mined  wall. 
I  deemed  snch  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 
The  son  in  all  his  round  surveyed; 
And  still  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 
The  mightiest  work  of  human  power/' 

The  master  of  the  mansion  is  spoken  of  by  his  grandson,  in 
the  "  Border  Antiquities/''  in  these  words  :— "  The  poet"'s  grand- 
father,  Mr.  Robert  Scott  of  Sandy  Knowe,  though  both  de^ 
scended  from  and  allied  to  several  respectable  Border  families, 
was  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  excellent  good  sense  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  enabled  him  to  lead  the  way  in  agricultu-* 
ral  improvement, — then  a  pursuit  abandoned  to  persons  of  a  very 
inferior  description.  His  memory  was  long  preserved  in  Te- 
viotdale,  and  still  survives  as  that  of  an  active  and  intelligent 
farmer,  and  the  fiither  of  a  family  all  of  whom  were  distinguish- 
ed by  talents,  probity,  and  remarkable  success  in  the  pursuits 
which  they  adopted."  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  any 
thing  we  can  learn,  that  the  old  gentleman  was  exempted  from 
the  usual  fate  of  improvers,  a  race  of  men  who  teach  others  how 
to  acquire  riches,  but  rarely  secure  any  portion  of  the  glittering 
hait  to  themselves* 

A  story  introduced  into  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  Guy 
Mannering,  gives  a  fine  jolly  idea  of  this  land-improver  of  the 
early  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  "  My  grandfather,  while 
riding  over  Charterhouse  Moor,  then  a  very  extensive  common, 
fell  suddenly  among  a  large  band  of  gipsies,  who  were  carousing 
in  a  hollow  of  the  moor,  surrounded  by  bushes.  They  instantly 
seized  on  his  horse'*s  bridle  with  many  shouts  of  welcome,  ex- 
claiming, (for  he  was  well  known  to  most  of  them,)  that  they 
had  often  dined  at  his  expense,  and  he  must  now  stay  and  share 
their  good  cheer.  My  ancestor  was  a  little  alarmed,  for  like  the 
goodman  of  Lochside,  he  had  more  money  about  his  person  than 
he  cared  to  risk  in  such  society.  However,  being  naturally  a 
bold  lively-spirited  man,  he  entered  into  the  hiunour  of  the 
thing,  and  sat  down  to  the  feast,  which  consisted  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  game,  poultry,  pigs,  and  so  forth,  that  could  be  col- 
lected by  a  wide  and  indiscriminate  system  of  plunder.     The 
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dinner  was  a  very  merry  one,  but  my  relative  got'  a  hint  fronr 
some  of  the  older  gipsies  to  retire  just  when 

'  The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious,' 

and  mounting  his  horse  accordingly,  he  took  a  French  leave  of 
his  entertainers.**^  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  figure  which  the 
tenant  of  Sandy-Knowe  here  cuts,  is  a  story  we  have  heard 
that  he  and  his  dame  made  d  run-away  marriage.  But  this  story 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  one  who  asserts  that  she  was  servant 
in  his  house  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  ?'.  e.  previous  to  17^ 
His  appearance  in  old  age,  the  period  of  Hs  life  at  which  his 
grandchild  knew  him,  is  thus  described  :— 

—  "  the  thatched  mansion's  grey  haired  sire ; 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood : 
Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear  and  keen. 
Shewed  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been ; 
Whose  doom  contending  parties  sou^rht. 
Content  with  equity  unbought." 

• 

The  wife  of  this  excellent  old  man  was  still  alive  at  the 
time  of  young  Walter's  transference  to  Sandy  Knowe,  but  o£ 
her,  beyond  this,  that  she  was  a  Halyburton  of  Newmains,  ho 
record  has  been  preserved.  More  is  remembered  of  his  <<  aunt 
Jenny,*"  of  whom  a  worthy  cotemporary,  still  surviving,  aven 
that  ^  she  did  all  but  bear  him.^  A  lady  who  remembers  Miss 
Jenny  well,  describes  her  as  ^<  clever  but  satirical ;  a  woman  of 
great  kindness  of  disposition,  but  who  would  not  pass  a  flaw  without 
having  a  fling  at  it.^  She  is  said  to  have  possessed  an  immense 
store  of  ballads  and  legendary  tales.  She  seems  in  her  more  a^ 
vanoed  years  to  have  settled  down  into  what  is  commonly  call- 
ed <<  a  character  ;^  for  a  lady  of  rank  who  was  much  attached  to 
her,  and  with  whom  she  spent  much  of  her  time,  used  to  exclaim, 
**  Oh  !  Jenny,  Jenny,  you  will  be  in  print  yet.*"  Be  this  as  it 
may,  this  delicious  specimen  of  that  dearest  of  God's  creatures, 
an  old  maiden  (or  widowed  and  childless)  aunt,  devoted  hers^ 
from  the  first  to  her  ^^  puir  lame  laddie,''  with  all  a  mother's 
love.  She  watched  and  cherished  him,  guarded  him  firom  acci- 
dents, and  coddled  him  with  little  dainties ;  told  tales  to  amuse 
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Ins  wakmg  hoars,  and  sung  him  to  sleep  at  nights.  For  a 
conise  of  years  she  perserered  in  these  attentions,  making  fire- 
qoent  sacrifices  of  her  personal  oomfiHrts  when  any  prospect  of* 
fiared  of  establishing  his  health.  And  well  did  her  nursling  re- 
pay ber  attentions.  She  has  not  <<  been  in  print  *^  yet ;  the  sub- 
J0et  was  too  holy  to  be  laid  bare  to  the  public  gaze. 

There  were  two  more  of  the  dd  man^s  grandchildren  inmates  of 
Us  boose  when  Walter  arrived,  both  of  whom  were  younger  than 
the  stranger.  One  of  them  still  remembers  him  as  kind  and  at* 
tentire  to  them, — as  <<  a  fiunous  play-feUow.*"  He  used  to  limp 
about,  leaning  on  his  little  crutch,  with  the  lesser  imps  trotting 
after  him.  His  own  reminiscences  of  this  period  will  serve  to 
fill  up  the  sketch  which  tins  good  lady  has  left  imperfect :— • 

**  For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-wUi'd  imp,  a  grsndame's  chiki ; 
Bat  half  a  plague  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  careat** 

It  may  appear  fimciftd  to  some,  but  we  fed  thoroughly  con- 
▼inced  that  in  this  situation  the  first  germs  of  those  imaginings 
to  which  he  owed  his  fiiture  eminence  were  planted  in  his  mind. 
The  intensity  with  which  he  has  been  able  to  identify  himself 
with  the  feelings  which  animate  the  '<  fiurmer^s  ha\^  could  never 
Iiave  been  awakened  in  after-life.  He  was  a  denizen  of  that 
ibode  of  homdy  shrewdness  and  glowing  comfort.  Educated  in 
m  town,  he  might  have  felt  the  strength  and  humour  of  Dinmont'*s 
dunracter,  but  he  could  not  have  entered  into  the  depth  and 
warmth  of  his  afiections.  He  knew  from  experience  how  much 
starling  nobility  of  sentiment  is  compatible  with  what  appears  to 
4ihe  finieal  children  of  the  conventional  circles  mere  rudeness. 
He  was  taught  to  fed  the  diffisrenoe  between  true  worth  and  re* 
Anement,  and  when  in  after-life  he  sought  for  heroes  to  his  tales, 
Jhe  had  no  prejudices  to  lay  aside,  and  threw  himself  at  once 
bcddly  into  the  arms  of  nature.  The  spirit  of  holiness  too  which 
Jbas  breathed  over  the  rural  life  of  Scotland  settled  down  upon 
'him.  In  a  poem  from  which  we  have  already  made  more  than 
ime  extract,  he  describes 

the  venerable  priest, 


Our  frequent  and  fiunHiar  puest,-^ 
1. 


Bui  there  were  more  exciting  forms  mingling  at  times  in  the 
groupe.  Speaking  of  the  prototype  of  Meg  Mernlics,  he  says, 
*'  When  a  child,  and  among  the  scenes  which  she  frequented, 
I  have  often  heard  these  stories,  and  cried  pitcously  for  poor 
Jean  Gordon."  Nay,  he  had  occasion  to  sec  such  figures  with 
the  eyes  of  the  hody  as  well  as  of  the  mind.  "Notwithstanding 
the  failure  of  Jean's  issue,  for  which 

•Weary  fa'  tlie  waefu'  wuddie,' 

a  grand-daughter  survived  her,  whom  I  remember  to  have  Been. 
1'hat  is,  as  Or.  Johnson  had  a  shadowy  recollection  of  Queen 
Anne,  as  a  sLntcly  lady  in  black,  adorned  with  diamonds,  so  mj 
memory  is  haunted  with  a  solemn  remembrance  of  a  woman  of 
more  than  female  height,  dressed  in  a  long  red  cloak,  who  com- 
menced acijuaintance  by  giving  me  an  apple,  but  whom  nevo-- 
ihete^,  I  looked  on  with  as  much  owe  as  the  future  doctor, 
High  Church  and  Tory  as  he  was  doomed  to  be,  could  look  upon 
the  queen.  I  conceive  this  woman  to  have  been  Madge  (lordon." 
Tales  of  that  savage  life  which  had  long  maintained  its  place 
«mid  advancing  civilization,  like  a  patch  of  moor  in  the  midst  of 
a  highly  cultivated  country,  were  the  marvels  which  circulated 
round  the  fire  as  young  Scott  clung  to  his  grandsire's  knees,  and 
«  stray  s]>ceimcn  of  the  tribe  still  survived  to  lend  greater  reality 
to  the  ilreams  which  those  wild  stories  conjured  up. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  his  aunt's  thou- 
tand  and  one  tales  of  border  strife,  and  her  snatches  of  old  songs. 
TT>e  land  around  Smailhohn  is  haunted  ground.  In  front  rise 
the  wizard  Kildon  hills,  behind  the  no  less  wizard  tower  of 
Learmont.  Storied  Melrose  and  Dryburgh  "  j»eep  from  leaJy 
Bhade,"  and  the  "  broom  o"  the  Cowdenknowes"  still  waves  on 
the  onehand,while"Yarrow  braes"  and  "Gala  water"  rise  and 
roll  on  the  other.  The  minds  of  children  feel  as  intense  delight 
in  the  bare  apprehension  of  facts,  as  our  more  jaded  fancies  in 
the  most  wayward  combinations  of  poetry.  Nay,  jioetry  is  to 
them  but  as  any  other  narrative  :  its  deeper  sense,  the  witching 
aimo.'i[ihere  that  breathes  about  it,  they  cannot  feel.     Itaerves 
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the  same  as  prose  to  store  their  minds  with  images  over  which, 
when  the  dormant  power  awakens  within  them,  they  may  exercise 
*'  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom.*"  With  what  in  tenseness  of 
reality  then  must  the  most  lovely  creations  of  the  Scottish  muse 
have  presented  themselves  to  young  Scott, — how  deeply  must 
they  have  impressed  themselves  on  his  belief,  and  intermingled 
with  his  being,  when  the  scene  of  every  legend  lay  visible  beforp 
him.  There  is  something  in  this  blending  of  fiction  and 
truth,  which,  to  the  mind  of  a  child,  is  almost  equivalent  to  re- 
ality. 

The  exact  duration  of  the  boy"*s  stay  at  Sandy  Knowe  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  On  the  death  of  her  father, 
^he  warm-hearted  and  indefatigable  aunt  Jenny  took  up  her  re- 
ridence  in  Kelso,  and  thither  the  child  of  so  many  cares  accom- 
panied her.  Miss  Scott  inhabited,  while  resident  in  Kelso,  a 
'small  house  in  the  east  comer  of  the  church-yard,  called  ^^  the 
Ghirden,^^  which  our  informant  believes  to  have  been  her  own 
property.  At  a  short  distance,  and  in  a  house  which  communi- 
cated by  means  of  a  back  lane  with  Miss  Jenny'^s,  dwelt  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Carle  or  Curll.  The  nieces  who  had  resided  at 
Smailholm  accompanied  their  aunt  to  Kelso  as  well  as  Walter, 
The  sisters  spent  much  of  their  time  together,  and  the  juvenile 
incmbers  of  Miss  Jenny ^s  establishment  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  house  of  either  aunt  indifferently  as  their  home.  Miss 
Jenny  mixed  a  good  deal  in  the  most  genteel  society  that  the 
place  afforded,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Miss  Jenny'^s  house  was  situated,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, at  a  comer  of  the  church-yard.  The  parish  school-house 
was  erected  within  the  enclosure  which  surrounded  ^'  the  holy 
dwe^ing.'**  The  increasing  years  and  stature  of  her  juvenile 
proteghy  together  with  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  of  in- 
struction, determined  the  good  lady  to  send  them  to  school.  It 
is  a  strange  feeling  with  which  children  first  enter  the  precincts 
of  the  **  dominie'^s*"  mle.  A  large  room  filled  with  long  wooden 
benches,  crossing  and  re-crossing  each  other,  is  filled  with  chil- 
dren sorted  into  classes,  each  with  real  or  pretended  inte- 
rest muttering  to  itself  in  half-articulated  sounds  the  lessons 
it  will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  repeat.  At  one  end  of  the 
upartment  is  a  man  ensconced  in  a  desk,  with  a  band  drawn  up 
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in  a  sctni-circlc  rniiiid  him.  They  have  al!  books  in  their  hnnils, 
and  he  has  a  lai^c  black  leather  strap  lyiiif;  beside  him,  curiously 
notched  at  one  end  into  long  narrow  "  whangs."  The  con- 
strained iittitudes  of  the  children,  and  their  subdued,  slightly 
tremuious  voices,  shew  that  it  is  no  play  that  is  going  forward. 
If  it  be  winter,  a  clear  peat  fire  is  blazing  in  the  grate,  and  the 
thin  h!ue  Kmoke  goes  dancing  up  the  chimney.  If  it  be  sum- 
mer, the  windows  arc  all  ojien,  and  the  mild  air  enters  reftesh- 
ingly  through  them,  hearing  upon  tte  wings  the  smell  of  flowers, 
or  the  circling  &ooin  of  the  wild  bee.  The  latch  lifts  with  a 
dick,  and  the  new-comer  is  ushered  in.  Instantly  all  i$  silenct', 
uid  the  intense  ga«e  of  the  silent  imps  and  the  strangeness  of 
the  whole  scene  ap]ial  the  little  stranger,  as  holding  tost  by  his 
friendly  conductor  w  ith  one  hand,  and  stufiing  the  thumb  of  the 
other  into  his  mouth,  he  advances  with  sinking  heart  towards 
the  roaster  of  the  place. 

The  teacher  to  whose  care  Scott  was  intrusted,  when  iirst  in- 
tnxluced  to  a  school,  was  not  of  a  character  and  appearance 
likely  to  assuage  tlie  fears  of  his  new  pupil.  He  still  lives  in 
the  memory  of  ^\'alter's  surviving  cousin,  as  "  a  big,  queer- 
lookitig,  uncouth  man."  Another  schoolfellow  describes  him 
as  "  a  strange  uncouth-looking  i>crson,  with  a  two-storied  wig, 
blind  of  an  eye,  and  withal  the  worst  tempered  man  in  Britain," 
*'  He  must,"  concludes  a  friend  from  whom  we  have  received  this 
information,  '*  he  must  therefore  have  been  an  awful  pedagogue." 
The  name  of  this  unlovely  specimen  of  the  schoolmaster  was  not 
less  tremendous  than  himseli', — it  was  "  Lancelot  Whale." 

Our  inlbrmation  respecting  the  literary  qualifications  of  this 
Ogre  turned  schoolmaster,  (for  his  externals  certainly  qualify 
him  to  fifTure  in  e  fairy  tale,)  is  less  precise  than  that  which  re- 
lates to  his  figure  and  temi«er.  As  little  do  we  know  of  the 
progress  which  his  pupil  made  in  learning  whde  under  his  care. 
Walter  remained  only  one  year  at  school,  and  during  that  time 
he  was  engaged  in  learning  Latin,  from  which  we  infer  that  his 
aunt  Jenny,  or  some  other  inmate  of  his  home,  must  have 
token  upon  themselves  the  charge  of  initialing  him  into  the  ear- 
lier rudiments  of  learning. 

Such  of  his  schoolicllows  as  recollect  Sir  Walter  Scott  at 
^VHiale's  school,  agree  that  he  mingled  little  in  the  ai 
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of  the  rest  of  the  boys.  One  gentleman,  whose  recollectimis  are 
more  precise  than  those  of  any  other  person  we  have  conversed 
with  on  the  subject,  thus  speaks  of  him  : — **  He  was  a  studious 
boy,  who  did  not  associate  much  with  his  school-companions, 
which  was  ascribed  to  his  being  lame.  The  path  finom  th<> 
schoolhouse  to  his  aunt^s  residence  necessarily  lay  through  the 
^urch-yard.  A  part  of  the  enclosure,  not  occupied  as  burying- 
ground,  and  called  *  the  Knowes,^  was  the  play-ground  of  the 
schoolboys.  I  recollect  of  him  passing  through  this  tmsy 
scene  to  his  aunt''s,  heedless  of  the  amusement  of  his  schoolfet 
lows.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  was  at  this  time  particularly 
intimate  with  Mr.  Ballantyne^s  family.  I  think  there  were  three 
of  them  at  school, — David,  the  oldest  son,  who  went  to  sea,  but 
returned  in  bad  health  and  died  many  years  ago,  James  and 
John.^^  Of  these  two  last  mentioned  gentlemen  we  ^1  have 
occasion  to  speak  once  and  again  in  the  course  of  our  narrative, 
.  Scott  appears  to  have  formed  no  intimacy  with  any  of  his 
schoolmates  at  Kelso.  He  was  among  them,  not  of  them. 
They  knew  him  only  as  a  studious,  quiet  boy,  who  so  soon  as 
the  school  broke  up  pressed  through  the  noisy  and  frolicsome 
throng  with  the  aid  of  his  crutch,  seemingly  unobservant  of  all 
around,  and  only  anxious  to  shelter  himself  in  the  house  of  a 
maiden  aunt  with  whom  he  resided.  Occasionally  they  saw 
him  riding  about  the  environs  of  the  town  on  a  sheltie^  but 
th^  came  into  no  closer  contact  with  him.  The  habits  of  his 
aunt  contributed  also  to  keep  him  aloof  from  familiar  intercourse 
with  boya  of  his  own  age.  She  formed  with  her  sister  and  the 
children  a  little  social  compact,  scarcely  dependant  upon  foreign 
aid  for  amusement.  The  ladies  visited,  and  were  on  civil  but 
not  on  intimate  terms  with  their  neighbours.  There  was  indeed 
a  repulsive  principle  at  work  between  them  and  the  local  aristo- 
cracy, which  interfered  in  some  measure  with  their  cordiality. 
The  Ballantyne  and  other  distinguished  Kelso  families  were  con- 
scious of  greater  wealth,  and  thought  the  mercantile  profession 
more  genteel  than  the  agricultural.  Miss  Jenny  and  her  sister, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  only  daughters  of  a  farmer,  had  good 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  looked  down  with  huge  disdain  on  the 
upsetting  pretensions  of  the  rich  shopkeepers  of  Kelso.  By  the 
operation  of  these  causes  was  Walter  Scott'^s  fiimiliar  intercourse 
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almost  exctuBirely  resirieted  to  the  circle  of  his  aunw  ami 
cousins  ;  and  weak  in  boiiy,  and  accUKtotned  to  their  society,  he 
does  not  secra  to  have  entertained  a  desire  for  any  other. 

But  his  parents  now  began  to  think  Walter  sufficiently  strong 
to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  High  school,  and  were  naturally 
anxious  that  as  little  time  should  be  last  ss  jiossibie  ere  he  com- 
tnenced  that  course  of  alucation  which  has  long  been  considered 
in  Scotland  a  necessary  preparative  for  entering  upon  any  of  the 
Kberal  professions.  Before  recalling  him  to  Edinburgh,  another 
expenment  was  to  be  made  with  his  weak  leg.  Some  medical  man 
hod  recommended  a  trial  of  the  Bath  waters,  and  Mtss  Jenny, 
whose  contented,  home-loving  disposition  would  never  otherwise 
have  dreamed  of  such  a  journey,  undertook  to  be  his  guide  and 
gaardian  to  the  healing  sitrings.  The  particulars  of  this  excur- 
nion,  and  even  its  exact  date,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
Onr  informant  however  is  of  opinion  that  it  happened  imme- 
diately prior  to  his  recal  to  the  paternal  mansion  ;  and  his  name 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  register  of  the  High  School  in 
October  1779. 

He  was  now  become  a  tolerably  healthy  boy ;  but  his  leg, 
which  was  still  extremely  weak  and  easily  susceptible  of  fatigue, 
afforded  matter  of  serious  care  to  his  parents.  Aunt  Jenny,  in  her 
anxiety,  had  always  made  him  sleep  with  her,  and  on  his  return  to 
Edinburgh  the  precaution  was  kept  up  of  never  allowing  him  to 
te  alone.  We  Icani  from  Mr,  l^hamliers.  that  a  certain  Ga- 
vin Wilson,  celebrated  for  the  mannfacture  of  artificial  legs,  was 
consulted,  but  without  any  beneficial  result.  By  the  advice  of  a 
quack  of  the  name  of  Grahame,  the  boy  used  to  be  laid  on  beds 
of  leaves  Koaked  or  sprinkled  with  strong  ale.  but  with  little  ef- 
fect, as  the  reader  will  easily  guess.  Nature  was  more  efficient 
than  art ;  for  although  he  was  at  first  regularly  carried  to  school 
in  the  morning,  and  anTdously  confided  while  there  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  younger  but  more  robust  brother  Thomas,  he  carac 
in  time  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  long  rambles,  and  to  take  a  part 
even  in  the  most  boisterous  amusements  of  his  playmates. 

However  indulgent  his  parents  might  shew  themselves  in  re- 
gard to  physiod  weakness,  in  every  other  respect  he,  along  with 
his  brothers,  was  subjected  to  a  most  martinet  system  of  drill- 
ing.    His  lather,  methodical  in  every  thing,  insisted  upon  the 
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most  punctual  observance  of  family  hours.      Their  food  was 
wholesome  and  plentiful,  but  plain  ;  and  with  the  ascetic  affecta- 
tion of  a  certain  class  of  citizens  of  the  old  school,  any  expres* 
sion  of  preference  for  dainties  even  of  the  simplest  nature  was 
prohibited  as  a  kind  of  crime.     It  was  esteemed  a  virtue  to  ap-» 
pear  ignorant  of  whether  the  food  were  palatable  or  not.     One 
day  a  quantity  of  soot  had  accidentally  fallen  into  the  broth, 
and  some  wry  faces  were  made  at  the  black  and  bitter  mess. 
**  Gentlemen,**'  said  their  father,  eating  away  with  the  most  per- 
severing equanimity,  '^  I  eat  them,  and  you  must  eat  them  too.*" 
In  matters  of  religious  discipline,  if  possible,  greater  strict- 
ness was  observed  ;  as  beseemed  the  house  of  one  who  was  a  con- 
fidential friend  of  Dr.  Krskine,  and  an  elder  of  his  session,  and 
who  is  still  remembered,  propped  upon  his  gold-headed  cane 
and  wrapped  in  his  red  cloak,  earnestly  watching  the  cairn  of 
eleemosynary  bawbees  heaped  upon  the  pewter  plate  at  the  door 
of  the  Greyfiiars'  church.     The  theatre  was  a  forbidden  place. 
It  was  then  customary  for  the  High  School  boys  to  desire  a 
play  once  a-year.     Attendance  on  the  occasion  was  not  compul- 
sory, but  payment  of  the  ticket  was.     Old  Scott  duly  pa»d  the 
3s.  for  each  of  his  boys,  but  refused  to  permit  them  to  enter  the 
unholy  precincts,  winding  up  the  whole  transaction  with  there-, 
mark,  "  that  he  would  rather  give  it  to  a  charity  sermon." 

But  Sunday  was  the  day  on  which  the  unbending  strictness 
of  the  eldcr'^s  discipline  was  exhibited  in  all  its  terrors.     Be- 
yond enforcing  the  punctual  attendance  of  the  whole  household, 
with  the  exception  of  one  maid-servant  left  at  home  to  superin- 
tend the  necessary  culinary  operations,  on  divine  service  duly 
forenoon  and  af^moon,  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  duties  of 
the  day,  although  he  watchfully  sui>erintended  their  observance. 
Young  Walter'^s  attention  to  the  ofHces  of  devotion  seems  not 
to  have  been  of  an  uninterrupted  character.     We  have  been 
told  by  an  eye-witness  that  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  belong- 
ing to  the  family,  used  frequently  to  come,  to  their  seat  during" 
service,  and  it  was  a  grand  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Walter, . 
who  seemed  always  on  the  look-out  for  him,  to  open  the  door 
and  let  him  quietly  in.     Then  followed,  of  course,  a  slight 
rustic  and  sly  looks,  if  not  smiles,  among  the  youngsters,  and 
reproving  looks  from  the  old  people. 
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-i«'  When  Walter  rctiimed  from  Roxburgh  shire,  there  whs  a 
■young  probationer  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  the  name  of 
Mitchell,  now  the  venerable  and  respected  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian congregation  at  Wooler,  residing  in  the  family  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  tutor.  Family  worshi])  was  daily  performed  by  this  gen- 
tleman in  his  own  room,  at  which  such  members  of  the  household 
.18  chose  to  attend  were  present.  On  the  mornings  and  evenings 
of  the  Sabbath,  however,  attendance  was  imperative.  Immediately 
before  evening  prayer  Mrs,  Scott  examined  the  whole  family,  at 
great  length,  on  religious  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  her  hus- 
band, who  remained  below.  f>n  these  occasions  Walter  always 
distinguished  himself  by  the  retentiveness  of  his  memory,  and  the 
extent  of  his  intbrmation.  Those  who  have  experienced  similar 
attention,  on  the  part  of  a  parent  or  other  relative,  to  their  re- 
ligious instruction,  will  agree  with  us  as  to  its  beneficial  opera- 
tion, both  on  the  intellect  and  the  imagination.  The  restraint, 
the  sameness  may  at  times  be  irksome  to  the  temper  of  youth, 
but  the  exercise  afforded  to  the  memory,  and  the  habit  engen- 
■lered  of  watching  association^:,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  draw 
upon  our  store  of  knowledge  at  a  moment's  warning,  invigorate 
the  mind  ;  while  the  sense  of  reverential  awe  with  which  the  tsak 
IS  performed,  confirmeil  by  habit,  soitens  and  attunes  the  mind, 
■nd  furnishes  to  future  years  one  of  our  most  solemn,  elevated, 
and  lender  objects  of  recollection.  Even  afVer  Mr.  Mitchell's  de- 
parture the  practice  was  continued,  recourse  being  had  to  any 
stray  preacher  or  student  of  theology  that  could  be  laid  hold  of. 
Concomitant  upon  tliis  strict  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
indeed  guaranteeing  its  observance,  was  seclusion  from  the 
vi^ts  of  friends  on  that  day.  The  oldest  Bur\-iving  servant  of 
the  family  only  remembers  one  gentleman  admitted  to  partake 
of  the  Sunday  "  shccp-head  broth,"  a  Mr.  M'Intosh,  who  used 
occasionally  to  dine  with  the  family  on  the  Sabbath. 

Whilst  sul^ected  to  this  family  discipline,  Walter  was  ad- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  instruction  atlbrded  at  the  High 
School.  He  attended  that  seminary  four  seasons.  From  October 
1779  oH  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  vacation  of  1781, 
be  belonged  to  the  class  of  Mr.  Luke  Fraser.  From  October 
I78I  till  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  vacation  of  17^3, 
he  was  n  pupil  in  the  class  of  the  rector,  Dr.   Alexander  Adnm 
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Mr.  Luke  Eraser  bore  the  character  of  one  of  the  severest  fla- 
gellators  even  of  the  old  school.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a 
sound  and  critical  scholar.  He  was  one  of  those  accurate  and 
painstaking  teachers  who  will  give  his  scholars  a  complete  com- 
mand of  the  language  in  which  he  undertakes  to  instruct  them, 
if  any  one  can.  Of  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  put,  of  the  trear. 
sures  which  it  preserves,  he  may  have  no  notion,  but  he  will 
make  them  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language  itself, 
that  if  their  abilities  lie  that  way  they  may  master  every  pur- 
pose to  which  it  can  be  turned.  The  course  of  study  through 
which  he  led  his  pupils  has  been  recorded  by  a  biographer : 
^*  He  first  caused  his  scholars  to  get  by  heart  Ruddiman'^s  Ru- 
diments,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  thqroughly  grounded  in  the 
declensions,  the  Vocabulary  of  the  same  great  grammarian  was 
put  into  their  hands,  and  a  small  number  of  words  prescribed  to 
be  repeated  every  morning.  They  then  read  in  succession  the 
Colloquies  of  Corderius,  four  or  five  lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos, 
and  the  four  first  books  of  Caesar''s  Commentaries.  Ere  this 
•otirse  was  perfected,  the  greater  part  of  Ruddiman^s  Orammatica 
Majora,  in  Latin,  was  got  by  heart.  Select  passages  fi-om  Ovid''s 
Metamorphoses,  the  Bucolics,  and  the  first  ^neid  of  Virgil, 
concluded  the  fourth  year,  after  which  the  boys  were  turned 
OTer  to  the  rector.'^''  This  is  an  exact  description  of  the  routine- 
course  of  the  old  Scottish  teaeher  of  Latin,  whose  business  it 
was  to  teach  the  boys  Latin,  and  who  never  dreamed  of  teach- 
ing them  any  thing  else.  Under  a  careful  master  of  this  kind 
the  pupils  really  acquired  the  language,  and  incidentally  habits 
<»f  accurate  observation  and  reflection  ;  under  our  more  modern 
pedagogues  who,  along  with  Latin,  seek  to  give  them  an  insight 
into  criticism,  history,  geography,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  they  get  their 
lieads  confused  by  indistinct  notions  of  every  thing,  and  their 
characters  rumed  for  life  by  conceit. 

Adam,  the  earliest  specimen  upon  veeord  of  the  class  of 
teachers  to  which  we  alluded  in  the  last  paragraph,  was  the  very 
reverse  of  Fraser.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in  his  deportment. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  valued  language  only  for  the  informa- 
tion to  which  it  gives  us  access.  The  difficult  circumstances  un- 
^  which  his  early  studies  were  conducted,  had  given  to  his  ha- 

llits  of  thought  a  desultory  cliaracter,  and  rendered  his  stock  of 
1. 
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Itnovletlge  frsgnitniiary.  He  had  caught  ctiougli  of  the  inqui- 
sitive spirit  of  the  age  to  give  him  a  distaste  at  the  mere  prac- 
tical rules  of  tbe  grammarians,  and  to  make  him  Bti^ious  to  base 
ihe  rules  of  grammar  upon  the  elementary  principles  of  lan- 
guage. But  neither  his  innate  strength  of  mind  nor  his  acquir- 
ed knowled^  fitted  him  for  such  a  task.  In  his  grammar  he 
only  succeeded  in  making  the  rules  of  Rudiliman  less  concise 
and  perspicuous,  not  in  rendering  them  more  scientific.  It  is 
TCCord«l  of  him  by  the  same  amiable  and  indefatigable  antiqua- 
ry, to  whcnn  ve  arc  indebted  for  an  account  of  Mr.  Frascr's  ciir- 
rieulum,  that  "  the  latter  hardly  ever  introduced  a  single  re- 
mark but  what  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  letUr  of  the  au- 
ihoi ;  whereas  Dr.  Adam  commented  at  great  length  upon 
whatever  occurred  in  the  course  of  reading  in  the  class,  whether 
it  related  to  antiquities,  customs  and  manners,  or  to  history, 
He  was  of  so  cumm unicative  a  disposition,  that  whatever  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired  in  his  private  studies,  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  imparting  to  his  class,  paying  little  regard  to 
whether  it  was  above  the  comprehension  of  the  greater  number 
of  his  scholars  or  not.     He  abounded  in  pleasant  anecdote." 

A  remark  naturally  offers  itself  to  the  mind  on  reverting  to 
the  accuunt  given  of  Mr.  Eraser's  system  of  tuition.  However 
wd!  colculsted  to  impress  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  upon 
the  minds  of  those  uiio  went  through  the  whole  of  the  course, 
it  would  require  uncommon  exertion  upon  the  part  of  any  one 
janing  the  class  midway  in  its  career,  at  once  to  keep  pace 
with  it  in  the  daily  exercises,  and  to  work  backward  in  order  to 
ebttin  tlie  same  stable  footing  with  his  class-fellows.  This  must 
btnt  been  peculiarly  diibcuh  in  the  case  of  Walter  Scott,  who 
hvl  only  reedved  instruction  in  Latin  for  a  year  at  a  provin- 
eial  sdiool,  and  was  plunged  at  once  into  the  class  of  this  disci- 
plinarian just  as  it  was  about  to  start  on  the  third  year  of  its 
eourw.  When  we  further  add  that  he  was,  according  to  the 
joint  testimony  of  bis  mother  and  a  lavourite  domestic  of  the  old 
ladyt  who  still  survives,  "  a  careless  boy  about  his  lessons,"  and 
tlttt  •'  no  one  ever  knew  when  be  got  them,"  we  will  not  wonder 
that  his  knowledge  of  Latin  was  never  very  critical  or  accu- 
nue.  The  good-natured  gossiping  tuition  of  Adam,  while  it 
touched    upon    one    string    of  his  mind  which  afterwards  vi- 
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hrated  ^^  eloquent  music/''  was  ill  qualified  to  mend  the  matter. 
Young  Scott  was  equalled  hy  few  of  his  associates  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  that  maze  of  desultory  learning  into  which  their 
teafAm  was  prone  to  guide  them,  and  by  his  own  testimony,  he 
was  zealous  and  regular  in  the  manufacture  of  the  versified  exr 
ercises  proposed  to  them,  but  in  the  real  business  of  the  class  he 
was  so  far  deficient  that  he  was  never  known  to  attain  a  higher 
place  than  the  eleventh. 

A  very  essential  part  of  the  instruction  communicated  at  a 
public  school  is  the  knack  of  being  able  to  keep  one^s  place 
among  one''s  fellows.  In  this  branch  of  learning  Scott  seems 
to  have  made  more  decided  progress  than  in  Latin.  At  the 
first  outset  of  his  High  School  career,  we  find  him  carried  to 
school  by  a  servant.  ^^  He  was  very  fond  of  it,**^  said  our  in- 
formant, which  presents  us  with  a  touching  picture  of  the  weak 
and  delicate  boy  nestling  on  a  firiendly  breast.  By  degrees  he 
b^;an  to  mingle  more  boldly  with  his  equals  in  age,  but  met  at 
first  with  an  indifferent  reception.  He  was  thrust  about,  and 
regarded  as  a  dull  boy.  One  of  his  juvenile  misfortunes  is 
still  remem1)ered.  The  rest  of  the  infantry  of  George'*s  Squars 
had  been  amusing  themselves  by  thrusting  their  heads  through 
the  rails  which  enclose  the  garden  in  its  centre.  Walter  must 
needs  repeat  the  operation,  but  his  head,  which  seems  to  have 
been  as  much  larger  than  that  of  ordinary  children,  as  it  eventu- 
ally proved,  if  we  may  believe  Allan  Cunningham,  smaller  than 
that  of  ordinary  men,  stuck  in  the  attempt,  and  he  was  kept  in 
durance  vile  until  a  blacksmith  was  sent  for  to  relieve  him. 

As  he  grew  in  strength  his  spirit  assumed  a  firmer  tone,  and 
he  learned  to  make  aggressors  keep  their  distance.  He  whose 
little  crutch  had  at  an  earlier  period  kept  ^^  the  nursery  in  an 
uproar,^**  made  his  sturdiest  assailants  quail  beneath  the  weight 
of  his  dub-foot.  He  fought  his  way  manfully  to  an  quality 
with  his  class-fellows,  carrying  home  as  trophies  of  his  thousand 
fights,  blue  eyes  and  bloody  noses  innumerable,  and  earning  at, 
the  hands  of  the  children's  maid  the  dainty  epithet  of  ^^  a  wearie 
laddie.'*''  One  of  his  juvenile  exploits  he  has  himself  recorded 
m  a  passage  of  considerable  pathos.  '^The  manning  of  the 
Cowgate  Port,  especially  in  snow-ball  time,  was  also  a  choice 
aaiusement>  as  it  offered  an  inaccessible  station  for  the  boys  who 
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used  these  missiles  to  the  annoyance  of  the  po^-seiigcrs.  'I'hc- 
gateway  Is  now  demolished,  and  probably  most  ol'  its  gnrriiiDn 
lie  OS  low  as  the  fortress.  To  recollect  that  the  author  himself. 
however  naturally  disqualified,  was  one  of  these  juvenile  dread- 
noughts, is  a  sad  reflection  to  one  who  cannot  now  step  over  a 
brook  without  assistance." 

His  most  chivalrous  exploit  in  these  frays  must  not  pass  un- 
noticed, more  particularly  as  he  has  himself  deemed  it  worthy 
ai  a  lengthened  commemoration.  In  this  adventure  it  will  br 
obeeTi'ed  that  his  brother  Thomas,  his  guardian  when  first  com- 
mitted to  the  ^wrils  of  the  High  School-yards,  stood  side  by  side 
with  him.  It  was  then  that  he  won  that  ardent,  active,  end 
enduring  attachment  which  his  brother  displayed  towards  him 
tn  atter-life.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  boyish  adventure  we  are 
about  to  quote.  Sir  Waller  adverts  to  him  in  words  of  the  fond- 
est affection  :— '>  Of  five  brothers,  all  healthy  and  promising,  in 
a  decree  far  beyond  one  whose  in&ncy  wa.s  visited  by  personal 
infirmity,  and  whose  health  after  this  period  seemed  long  very 
precarious,  I  ani,  nevertheless,  the  only  survivor.  The  best 
loved,  and  the  best  deserving  to  be  loved,  who  had  destined  this 
pivnt  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  literary  composition,  died  'before 
his  day,'  in  a  distant  and  foreign  land ;  and  trifles  assume  an 
importanoD  not  their  own,  when  connected  with  those  who  have 
been  loved  and  lost. 

'*  It  is  well  knomi  in  the  south,  that  there  is  little  or  no  hos- 
ing at  the  Scottish  schoohi.  About  forty  or  tif^  years  ago,  how- 
ever, a  &r  more  dangerous  mode  of  fighting,  in  parties  or  fac- 
tions, was  permitted  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  police,  and  danger  of  the  parties  concerned. 
These  parties  were  generally  formed  from  the  quarters  of  the 
town  in  which  the  combatants  resided,  those  of  a  particular 
square  or  district  fighting  against  those  of  an  adjoining  one. 
Hence  it  happened  that  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  were 
often  pitted  ogaintt  those  of  the  lower,  each  taking  their  side  ac- 
cording to  the  residence  of  their  friends.  So  far  as  1  recollect, 
however,  it  was  unmingled  either  with  feelings  of  democracy  or 
aristocracy,  or  indeed  with  malice  or  ill  will  of  any  kind  towards 
the  opposite  party.  In  tact,  it  wa.'i  only  a  rough  mode  of  play. 
tiuch  contests  were,  however,  raaintainetl  with  great  vigour  with 
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Stones,  and  sticks,  and  fisticuffs,  when  one  party  dared  to  charge, 
and  the  other  stood  their  ground.  Ofcourse  mischief  sometimes 
happened,  boys  are  said  to  have  been  killed  at  these  bickers^  as 
they  were  called,  and  serious  accidents  certainly  took  place,  as 
Xnuny  contemporaries  can  bear  witness. 

"  The  author''s  father,  residing  in  George  Square,  in  th« 
southern  side  of  Edinburgh,  the  boys  belonging  to  that  femily, 
with  others  in  the  square,  were  arranged  into  a  sort  of  company, 
to  which  a  lady  of  distinction  presented  a  handsome  set  of  co~ 
lours.  Now,  this  company  or  regiment,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  engaged  in  weekly  warfare  with  the  boys  inhabiting  the  Cross- 
causeway,  Bristo  Street,  the  Potter-row, — in  short,  the  neigh- 
bouring suburbs.  These  last  were  chiefly  of  the  lower  rank,  but 
hardy  loons,  who  threw  stones  to  a  hairVbreadth,  and  were  very 
rugged  antagonists  at  close  quarters.  The  skirmish  sometimes 
lasted  for  a  whole  evening,  until  one  party  or  the  other  was  vic- 
torious, when,  if  ours  were  successful,  we  drove  the  enemy  to 
their  quarters,  and  were  usually  chased  back  by  the  reinforcement 
of  bigger  lads  who  came  to  their  assistance.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  were  pursued,  as  was  often  the  case,  into  the  precincts  of  our 
square,  we  were  in  our  turn  supported  by  our  elder  brothers,  do- 
mestic servants,  and  similar  auxiliaries. 

^^  It  followed  from  our  frequent  opposition  to  each  other,  that, 
though  not  knowing  the  names  of  our  enemies,  we  were  yet  well 
acquainted  with  their  appearance,  and  had  nicknames  for  the 
most  remarkable  of  them.  One  very  active  and  spirited  boy 
might  be  considered  as  the  principal  leader  in  the  cohort  of  the 
suburbs.  He  was,  I  suppose,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old, 
finely  made,  tall,  blue-eyed,  with  long  fair  hair,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  a  youthfrd  Goth.  This  lad  was  always  first  in  the 
<^arge,  and  last  in  the  retreat — ^the  Achilles  at  once  and  Ajax 
of  the  Crosscauseway.  He  was  too  formidable  to  us  not  to  have 
a  cognomen,  and  like  that  of  a  knight  of  old,  it  was  taken  firom 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  dress,  being  a  pair  of  old  green' 
liyery  breeches,  which  was  the  principal  part  of  his  clothing ;  for, 
like  Pentapolin,  according  to  Don  Quixote^s  account,  Green- 
Breeks,  as  we  called  him,  always  entered  the  battle  with  bare 
arms,  legs,  and  feet. 
^  ^^  It  fell  that  once  upon  a  time  when  the  combat  was  at  the 
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thickest,  this  plebeian  champion  headed  a  charge  so  rapid  and 
furious,  that  dl  fled  before  him.  He  was  several  pace»  before 
his  comrades,  and  had  actually  laid  his  hands  upon  the  patrician 
standard,  when  one  of  our  party,  whom  some  misjudging  friend 
had  intrusted  with  a  couteau  de  chasse^  or  hanger,  inspired  with  a 
teal  for  the  honour  of  the  corps,  worthy  of  Major  Sturgeon  hinu 
self,  struck  poor  Green-Breeks  over  the  head,  with  strength  suffi- 
cient to  cut  him  down.  When  this  was  seen,  the  casualty  was 
so  far  beyond  what  had  ever  taken  place  before,  that  both  par- 
ties fled  different  ways,  leaving  poor  Green-Breeks  with  his  hair 
plentifully  dabbled  in  blood,  to  the  care  of  the  watchman,  who, 
(honest  man)  took  care  not  to  know  who  had  done  the  mischief. 
The  bloody  hanger  was  thrown  into  one  of  the  Meadow  ditches^ 
and  solemn  secrecy  was  sworn  on  all  hands,  but  the  rem<»rse  and 
terror  of  the  actor  were  beyond  all  bounds,  and  his  apprehensions 
of  the  most  dreadful  character.  The  wounded  hero  was  for  a 
few  days  in  the  Infirmary,  the  case  being  only  a  trifling  one: 
But  though  inquiry  was  strongly  pressed  on  him,  no  argument 
could  make  him  indicate  the  person  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  wound,  though  he  must  have  been  perfectly  well  known  to 
him.  When  he  recovered,  and  was  dismissed,  the  author  and 
his  brothers  opened  a  communication  with  him,  through  the 
medium  of  a  popular  gingerbread  baker,  of  whom  both  parties 
were  customers,  in  order  to  tender  a  subsidy  in  the  name  of 
smart  money.  The  sum  would  excite  ridicule  were  I  to  name 
it ;  but  sure  I  am  that  the  pockets  of  the  noted  Green-Breeks 
never  held  as  much  money  of  his  own.  He  declined  the  remit* 
tance,  saying  that  he  would  not  sell  his  blood  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  reprobated  the  idea  of  being  an  informer,  which  he  said  was 
clam^  t.e,  base  or  mean.  With  much  urgency  he  accepted  a 
pound  of  snuff  for  the  use  of  some  old  woman,— -aunt,  grandmo- 
ther, or  the  like, — ^with  whom  he  lived.  We  did  not  become 
firiends,  for  the  bickers  were  more  agreeable  to  both  parties  than 
any  more  pacific  amusement ;  but  we  conducted  them  ever  afler 
under  mutual  assurances  of  the  highest  consideration  for  each 
other." 

We  take  it  to  be  another  proof  of  his  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
the  feeling  that  he  was  in  any  thing  inferior  to  his  comrades, 
acd  of  the  dawning  of  that  strong  unbending  will  which  he  dis- 
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played  in  after-life,  that  he  was  most  assiduous  in  hi$  atten^ 
dance  upon  the  dancing  lessons  given  by  a  master  of  that  art  of 
the  name  of  Wilson,  who  waited  on  the  family  at  home.  Oner 
spectator  of  their  performances  insists  upon  it,  that  Walter  wa» 
the  best  dancer  among  them.  Nor  will  our  readers  be  astonish* 
ed  at  this  apparently  strange  decision,  when  they  recoUeet  that 
the  gude  wives  of  Scotland  care  less  for  grace,  or  exact  obser^ 
Tance  of  the  measure,  than  the  hearty  good-will  shewn  by  strmu-* 
ous  thumping  of  the  floor :  he  who  goes  through  most  hard  work 
in  a  given  time  is  with  them  the  best  dancer.  Besides  his  larne^ 
ness,  Walter  laboured  under  another  disqualification  ;  he  had,  as 
the  learned  in  melody  express  it,  no  ear*  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell^ 
organist  of  an  Episcopalian  chapel  in  Edinburgh  at  the  tim^ 
we  speak  of,  but  afterwards  better  known  as  editor  of  '^  Albyn'^s 
Anthology,'*'*  laboured,  but  in  vain,  to  instruct  him  in  musia 
We  learn  moreover  from  Bums'*  Thomson,  to  whom  Sir  Walter 
furnished  a  few  songs,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  fur- 
nishing the  poet  with  a  stanza  of  the  exact  rythm  suited  to  the 
air  for  which  he  wanted  words,  and  that  upon  this  pattern-card 
he  modelled  his  verses.  But  this  anecdote  refers  to  a  later  pe^ 
riod  of  his  life. 

While  Scott  was  thus  lounging  through  the  routine  of 
High  School  duties,  and  mixing  with  as  much  apparent  keen-» 
ness  and  forgetfulness  of  any  nobler  aim  in  the  rough  sports 
of  boyhood  as  any  of  his  young  compeers,  the  attentive  observer 
might  have  detected  in  him  the  growth  of  higher  faculties.  He 
had  not  altogether  relinquished  those  recluse  habits  which  his 
indisposition  had  superinditced  upon  him.  Although  none  more 
forward  and  buoyant  when  once  engaged  in  play,  he  often  forgot 
to  seek  it,  and  seemed  as  happy  in  his  retirement  as  when 
surrounded  by  his  comrades.  His  manners,  perhaps  from  having 
lived  so  mudi  among  females,  Were  gentle  and  more  refined  than 
those  of  oth^  boys.*  One  who  was  originally  a  domestic  in  the  fa- 
mily, and  in  after4ife  an  hiunble  but  confidential  friend,  assures  us 
that,  unlike  his  brothers,  Walter  was  ever  ^^r^ardfuland  polite ;^^ 
and  that,  instead  of  swearing,  as  they  were  noways  loath  to  do,  the 
strongest  expletive  she  remembers  to  have  heard  from  him  at 
this  period  (and  the  good  lady,  who  is  somewhat  of  a  puritan. 
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tevma  Btill  sufficiently  scandalized  at  it,)  was  "  Faith  !"  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  source  of  infonnation,  being  more  amenable  to 
ceusure  than  his  brothers,  he  was  in  the  cuEtom  of  receiving 
both  their  share  and  his  own.  Another  feature  of  his  character 
at  this  age,  and  on  this  point  our  informant  is  corroborated  by 
many  others,  was  fervent  piety.  "  He  was  a  pious  devoted 
creature,'"  is  the  expression  used  by  one  authority.  In  corro- 
boration, rather  a  characteristic  story  is  related  of  the  two  brothers 
Walter  and  Thomas,  The  latter  was  of  course,  as  delegated 
guardian,  obliged  to  wait  Walter's  time  when  setting  out  for 
schml.  All  our  readers  cannot  have  forgot  the  relish  with 
which  boys  enjoy  a  few  minutes  coshcritig  l>efore  "  the  school 
goes  in."  Thomas,  a  fine  healthy  lad,  was  always  on  the  alert, 
and  dressed  in  time  for  "  the  gathering."  But  Walter  had  bis 
prayers  to  say,  and  in  Thomas's  estimation  they  were  somewhat 
of  the  longest,  "  Dod,  Wattie,"  the  impatient  youngster  was  one 
morning  beard  to  exclaim,  "cannayecomeawai'"  "1  cannacome 
till  I  have  said  my  prayers,"  replied  Walter,  "  Set  your  prayers 
to  the  deevil,  can  you  no  pray  whan  you  comebameto  breakfast.''" 
Much  of  the  time  which  the  boy  spent  apart  from  his  com- 
Tsdes  was  consumed  in  reading,  for  which  he  had  already  ac- 
quired a  strong  appetite.  Not  contented  with  the  jierusal  oi 
hucb  bookii  as  be  could  procure  at  home,  or  trom  his  friends,  be 
scraped  acquaintance  with  a  Mr.  James  M'Cleish,  who  kept  a 
b(Mj[-«hop  opposite  the  Greyfriars'  Church,  from  whom  he  bought 
and  borrowed  many  a  volume.  He  used  to  read  in  bed  for 
hours  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  His  favourite  attitude 
vbile  studying,  if  he  were  up  and  dressed,  was  tying  ujKin  his 
back  on  the  caqtct,  with  all  his  books  around  bim,  his  tame  leg 
mting  upon  his  left  thigh,  and  the  book  he  was  reading  laid 
upon  the  lame  foot  as  on  a  reading-desk.  This  habit  he  retain- 
ed at  least  as  late  as  the  year  l'/96.  What  the  nature  of  his 
studies  was  at  the  time  to  which  our  history  at  present  rclatos, 
we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  precision. 
We  ft«l  ftilly  confident,  however,  that  they  were  any  thing  but 
bis  school-tasks.  One  informant  assures  us  somewhat  disdain- 
fijlly,  that  "  he  was  fond  of  reading  all  kind  of  nonsense  books." 
Another,  however,  recollects  the  names  of  "  The  Arabian 
^'ight*'  Entertainments,"  and  "  RoUin's  Ancient    History.'* 
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His  mother  encouraged  this  turn  (or  bo<A$,  and  oRea  tnviteii 
him  to  read  aloud  to  her ;  with  which  request  he  readily  earn* 
plied,  hut  always  without  any  alteration  of  his  supine  positioDJ 
The  degree  to  which  he  was  engrossed  by  a  favourite  book, 
Idndled  up  a  feud  against  him  in  the  breast  of  a  beauty  of 
the  day,  which  has  not  yet  been  extinguished.  The  lady  in  qiiea^ 
tk>n,  like  all  others  with  any  pretensions  to  good  looks,  expeeted 
<»f  course  homage  firom  boys  as  well  as  men,  and  was  exceedingly 
mortified  to  find  that  Walter  preferred  the  perusal  of  some  ro> 
mance  which  he  had  got  hold  of  to  her  conversation.  Her  ca- 
ressing attempts  were  unavailing,  and  her  remonstrances  could 
only  draw  from  him,  **  who  would  speak  to  you  ?^'  The  belk 
was  so  annoyed,  that,  on  leaving  the  room,  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  vent  her  anger,  by  putting  in  her  head  again, 
and  crying  "  hob-goblin  Wattie.^  The  epithet  sunk  deep,  for 
not  many  years  before  his  death  he  asked  her,  if  he  were  still  hob« 
gobHn  Wattie  ?  This  Juno  of  Dun-Edin,  worthy  to  be  so  called 
from  her  stately  beauty  and  masculine  strength  of  mind,  in  whom 

Manet  aita  mente  repostum 
Jadicium  Pluidis,  spretaeque  injuria  formae, 

told  him  he  was  ten  times  more  so  than  ever.     And  she  still 

maintains,  that  *^  he  was  a  fashions  child  from  over-indulgence, 

sometimes  humorous,  but  frequently  very  dull.'*^ 

Besides  the  delight  he  took  in  reading,  his  original  source  of 
pleasure  and  information,  the  gossiprede  of  elderly  acquaint- 
inces  was  still  <^>en  to  him.  The  pictures  of  some  of  those  liv- 
ing libraries  of  romance  have  been  traced  by  himself,  and  are 
transferred  to  these  pages,  in  obedience  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
principle  stated  in  the  outset  of  our  narrative,  as  important  in 
dkatk)hs  of  what  these  early  impressions  were  under  which  his 
mmd  received  its  directing  bias. 

!First  on  the  list  deserves  to  stand  George  Constable,  Esq.  ok 

Wallace  Graigie,  near  Dundee,  the  original  of  Jonathan  Oldi- 

huck,  in  the  Antiquary.     In  the  pre&ce  to  the  last  edition  of 

that  novel.  Sir  Walter  states  :• — ^^  An  excellent  temper,  with  a 

slight  degree  of  sub-acid  humour ;  learning,  wit,  and  drollery, 

the  more  poignant  that  they  were  a  Httk  nuirked  by  the  peeu- 

fiarities  of  an  old  bachelor ;  a  soundness  of  thought,  rendered 

more  forcible  by  an  occasional  quaintnessof  expression,  were,  the 
2. 
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aiithor  conceives,  the  (mly  qualities  in  which  the  creature  of  hU 
imagination  resembled  his  benevolent  and  excellent  old  friend.'^ 
In  the  introduction  to  the  ^^  Two  Drovers,^^  we  have  an  incidental 
sketch  of  the  old  gentleman^s  features  superadded  :—<^  He  had 
been  present,  I  think,  at  the  trial  at  Carlisle,  and  seldom  men<- 
tioned  the  venerable  judge's  charge  to  the  jury  without  tears,—* 
#faich  had  a  peculiar  pathos,  as  flowing  down  features  carrying 
rather  a  sarcastic  or  almost  a  cynical  expression.  This  worthy 
gentleman^s  reputation  for  shrewd  Scottish  sense,  knowledge  of 
our  national  antiquities,  and  a  racy  humour  peculiar  to  himself 
must  still  be  remembered.  For  myself,  I  have  pride  in  records 
ing,  that  for  many  years  we  were,  in  Wordsworth'^s  languagey«*« 

*  '    a  pair  of  friends,  though  I  was  jovmg. 

And  '  Geoi^e*  was  seventy-two.*  ^ 

The  grains  of  truth,  which  it  has  pleased  Sir  Walter  to  separate 

from  the  delightful  total  of  Oldbuck'^s  character,  are  exhausted 

when  we  add,  that  he  once  witnessed  a  scene  between  Mr.  Con« 

stable  and  the  female  proprietor  of  a  stage-coach,  very  similar  to 

tiiat  which  commences  the  history  of  the  Antiquary  ;  and  that 

to  this  excellent  friend  he  was  indebted  ^^  for  introducing  him 

to  Shakspeare,  and  other  invaluable  favours.^ 

Next  in  importance  was  Mrs.  Anne  Murray  Keith,  who  had 
ken  an  intimate  friend  of  his  mother  from  the  time  that  they 
attended  the  school  of  Mrs.  Euphame  Sinclair,  and  dree^d  pen- 
anee  under  the  rigid  disdpline  of  Mrs.  Ogilvi6.  In  one  of  the 
introductions  already  quoted.  Sir  Walter  confesses,  ^*  that  the 
lady,  termed  in  his  narrative  Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol,  was  designed 
to  shadow  out  in  its  leading  points  the  interesting  character  of  a 
dear  friend,  Mrs.  Murray  Keith,  whose  death  occurring  shortly 
More,  had  saddened  a  wide  circle,  much  attached  to  her,  as 
wdl  for  her  genuine  virtue  and  amiable  qualities  of  disposition^ 
in  finr  the  extent  of  information  which  she  possessed,  and  the  de^ 
I^htfiil  manner  in  which  she  used  to  communicate  it.  In  truth 
the  author  had,  on  many  occasions,  been  indebted  to  her  vivid 
memory  fer  the  substratum  of  his  Scottish  fictions.^ 

The  picture  of  Mrs.  Baliol,  which  we  are  now  authorized  t# 
take  for  that  of  Mrs.  Keith,  is  given  in  these  words :— <^  A 
Gttle  woman,  with  ordinary  features  and  an  ordinary  form,  and 
lunr  which  in  .youth  had  no-decided ccdour,  we^  raaj  believe  Bln^ 
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Hartlu^  when  die  said  of  hendf  that  the  was  never  remark-^ 
able  fixr  personal  channsy— a  modest  admismow,  vfakh  was  xea* 
^y  confirmed  by  certain  old  ladies,  her  contemporaries,  who^ 
srbatever  might  have  been  the  youthful  advantages  which  they 
more  than  hinted  had  been  ibm^rly  their  own  share,  were  now^ 
in  personal  appearance,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  fiir  infisf 
rior  to  my  accomplished  friend.  Mrs.  Martha'^s  featmes  had 
been  ef  a  kind  which  might  be  said  to  wear  well ;  their  irrqpi<< 
larity  was  now  of  little  consequence,  animated  as  they  were  by 
the  vivacity  of  her  conversation  ;  her  teeth  were  excellent,  and 
ber  eyes,  although  inclining  to  grey,  were  lively,  laughing,  and 
amdimmed  by  time.  A  flight  shade  of  complexion,  more  brplf 
liant  than  her  years  promised,  subjected  my  friend,  among 
strangers,  to  the  suspicion  of  having  stretched  her  foreign  ha- 
bits as  far  as  a  prudent  touch  of  the  rouge.  But  it  was  a  Cf^ 
lumny ;  for  when  telling  or  listening  to  an  interesting  or  affect- 
ing story,  I  have  seen  her  colour  come  and  go  as  if  it  played 
an  the  cheek  of  eighteen. 

*^  Hei  hair,  whatever  its  former  deficiencies,  was  now  th^ 
most  beautifid  white  that  time  could  bleach,  and  was  disposed 
with  some  degree  of  pretension,  though  in  the  simplest  mannei^ 
possible,  so  as  to  appear  neatly  smooth(^  under  ^  cap  of  Flan- 
ders lace,  of  an  old-fisishioned,  but,  as  I  thought,  of  a  yerjr 
handsome  form,  which  undoubtedly  has  a  name,  apd  I  woul4 
endeavour  to  recur  to  it,  if  I  thought  it  would  make  my  deso^p* 
tion  a  bit  more  intelligible.  I  think  I  have  heard  her  sayf 
these  favourite  caps  had  been  her  mother^s,  and  had  come  in  fof* 
^hion  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  wig  used  by  the  gentlemen  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ramillies.  The  rest  of  her  dress  was 
^ways  rather  costly  and  distinguished,  especially  in  the  even-f 
ing.  A  silk  pr  satin  gown  of  some  polour  becoming  her  age^ 
And  of  a  form  which,  though  pomplying  to  a  pertain  degree 
with  the  present  fashion,  had  always  a  reference  to  some  more 
distant  period,  was  gpmished  with  triple  ruffles ;  her  shoes  had 
diamond  buckles,  and  were  raised  a  little  at  heel,  an  fidvantage 
^hich,  possessed  in  her  youth,  ^he  alleged  her  size  would  not 
pennit  her  to  forego  in  old  age.  She  always  wore  rings,  brace-- 
)ets,  and  other  ornaments  of  value  either  for  the  materials  or 
\bB  workmanship ;  xuiy^  jterhajjs^  ah^  was  f^  little  profuse  in  thi^ 
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■peeics  of  display.  UuC  she  wore  them  an  suhordinace  matters, 
to  which  the  hnbit  of  being  constantly  in  high  iifc  rcndcrcti  her 
indifferetit ;  the  woic  them  because  her  rank  required  it,  and 
thought  no  more  of  them  as  articles  of  finery,  than  s  gentleman, 
dressed  for  dinner,  thinks  of  his  clean  hncn  and  well-brushed 
cent,  the  consciousness  of  which  embarrasses  the  rustic  beau  on 
A  Sunday. 

"  Now  and  then,  however,  if  a  gem  or  ornament  chanced 
to  be  noticed  for  its  beauty  or  singularity,  the  observation  usual- 
ly led  the  way  to  an  entertaining  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  acquired,  or  the  person  from  whom  it  descend- 
ed to  its  present  possessor.  On  such,  and  similar  occasions, 
my  cJd  friend  spoke  willingly,  which  is  not  uncommon,  but  she 
also,  which  is  more  rare,  spoke  remarkably  well,  and  had  in  her 
little  narratives  concerning  foreign  ports,  or  former  days,  ts'hich 
finmed  an  interesting  part  of  her  conversation,  the  singular  art 
of  dismissing  all  the  usual  protracted  tautology  resjKcting  time, 
place,  and  circumstances,  which  is  apt  to  settle  like  a  mist  upon 
the  cold  and  languid  tales  of  age,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
bringing  forward,  dwelling  upon,  and  illustrating,  those  inci> 
dents  and  characters  which  give  point  and  interest  to  the  story." 

For  this  likeness  the  lady  evidently  sat  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life  than  she  could  have  reached  when  her  painter  was 
•  boy  ;  and  its  situation  as  one  in  a  gallery  of  fancy  jxirtraits, 
lenders  it  Uahle  to  the  suspicion  that  some  features  may  have 
been  touched  up. .  There  is  in  it,  however,  much  that  bespeaks 
the  genuine  impress  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  we  leave  it  to  the 
leaders.  Vahut  quantum.  We  now  turn  to  the  poet's  mater- 
nal grand-aunt,  Mrs.  Margaret  Swinton. 

This  lady  is  thus  mode  mention  of  by  her  nephew : — "  She 
jras  our  constant  resource  in  sickness,  or  when  we  tired  of  noisy 
play,  and  closed  around  her  to  listen  to  her  talcs.  As  she  might 
lie  supposed  to  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  fund  which  supplied  us  with  amusement  often  related  to 
even  IS  of  that  period."  In  another  place,  he  says: — "  Tliis 
good  spinster  hail,  in  her  composition,  a  strong  vein  of  the  su- 
peratitioui,  and  was  pleased,  among  other  fancies,  to  read  alone 
in  her  chamber,  by  a  taper  fixed  in  a  candlestick  which  she  had 
Jiad  formed  out  of  a  human  skulL  One  night,  this  stiatige  piece  of 
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furniture  acquired  suddenly  the  powfir  of  hcovEko^otij  and,  after 
performing  some  odd  circles  on  her  i^imney-pieoe,  fairly  leaped  on 
the  floor,  andcondnued  to  rollabout  the  apartment.  Mrs.  Sivintoa 
calmly  proceeded  to  the  adjoining  room  (ox  another  light,  and  had 
thesatisfaotion  to  penetrate  themystery  on  the  spot.  Bats  abound- 
ed in  the  andent  building  she  inhabited,  and  one  of  than  had 
managed  to  ensconce  itself  within  her  favourite  memento  moru 
Though  thus  endowed  with  a  more  than  ftminme  share  of  nerve, 
she  entertained  largely  that  belief  in  supematurals,  which,  in 
those  times,  was  not  considered  as  sitting  ungrace&Uy  on  the 
grave  and  aged  of  her  condition.'*^ 

The  character  of  the  stories  with  which  she  hushed  to  tran« 
sient  quiet  the  crew  of  juvenile  imps  who  surrounded  her,  was 
in  general  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  person  en-» 
dowed  with  such  dispositions.  The  tradition  upon  which  <^  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor*^  is  founded,  and  the  story  which  forms 
the  ground-work  of  ^^  My  Aunt  Margaret^s  Mirror,^^  were 
among  the  number.  But  there  was  one  in  particular,  which^ 
both  on  account  of  the  impression  it  must  have  made  upon  the 
young  auditor,  and  as  throwing  further  light  upon  the  format 
tion  of  a  character  which  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  hia 
thoughts,  cannot  properly  be  here  passed  over.  We  give  it  in 
his  own  words  :— 

<<  Aunt  Margaret  was,  I  suppose,  seven  or  eight  years  old  when 
nsiding  in  the  old  mansion-house  of  Swinton,  and  already  dis* 
played  the  firmness  and  sagadty  whieh  distinguished  her  through 
Ufe.  Being  one  of  a  large  &mily,  she  was,  owing  to  slight  in« 
disposition,  left  at  home  one  day  when  the  rest  of  the  fisimily 
went  to  church  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Swinton  their  parents. 
Before  leaving  the  little  invalid,  she  was  strictly  enjcnned  not  to 
go  into  the  parlour  where  the  elder  party  had  break&sted.  But 
when  she  found  herself  alone  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  the 
spirit  of  her  great  ancestress  Eve  took  possession  of  my  Aunt 
Margaret,  and  forth  she  went  to  examine  the  parlour  in  ques- 
tion. She  was  struck  with  admiration  and  fear  at  what  she  saw 
there.  A  lady,  <  beautiful  exceedingly,^  was  seated  by  the 
bteak&st-table,  and  employed  in  washing  the  dishes  which  had 
been  used.  Little  Margaret  would  have  had  no  doubt  in  ac- 
counting, this  singular  vision  an  emanation  from  the  angelic^ 
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M1U9  but  ftr  her  emptojrment,  which  she  could  not  so  easily 
jeooncfle  to  her  ideas  of  angds. 

^  The  lady,  with  great  pfesence  of  mind,  called  the  astonisb- 
cd  diild  to  her,  fimdled  her  with  much  kindness,  and  judid- 
oiudy  avoiding  to  tender  the  necessity  of  secaecy  too  severe,  shq 
told  the  girl  she  must  not  let  any  one,  except  her  mother,  know 
that  the  had  seen  her*  Haying  allowed  this  escape-valve  for  the 
benefit  of  her  curiosity,  the  mysterious  stranger  desired  the  litll^ 
girl  to  lode  firom  the  window  of  the  parlour  to  see  if  her  mothei^ 
was  returning  firom  church.  When  ske  turned  her  head  again, 
the  fiur  vision  had  vanished,  but  by  what  means  Miss  Margaret 
nnaUe  to  finrm  a  conjecture. 

Long  watched  and  eagerly  waited  for,  the  Lady  Swinton  at 
returned  firom  church,  and  her  dau^ter  lost  no  time  in 
tdfing  her  extraordinary  tale.  <  You  are  a  very  sensible  girl, 
Pcggy,^  answered  her  mother,  ^(ot  if  you  had  spoken  of  that 
poor  lady  to  any  one  but  me,  it  might  have  cost  her  her  life. 
Bat  now  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  trusting  you  with  any  secret^ 
end  I  will  show  you  where  the  poor  lady  lies.^  In  &ct  she  inr 
troduced  her  to  a  concealed  apartment,  opening  by  a  sliding 
pand  from  the  parlour,  and  shewed  her  the  lady  in  the  hiding>- 
phee  which  she  inhabited.^^ 

The  story  of  the  lady  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  present 
pnrpoee,  which  is  merdyto  shew  the  strength  of  character  which 
must  have  been  possessed  by  a  woman,  who  when  a  mere  gbl 
could  be  thus  relied  upon.  The  communications  of  a  beloved 
fdation  possessed  of  so  strong  an  understanding,  and  whose  fund 
of  anecdote  was  collected  durmg  the  stormy  period  of  our  latest 
cml  bioBs,  must  have  sunk  deep  into  infimt  minds.  But  even 
m  her  death,  which  happened  while  Scott  was  yet  very  young, 
nd  which  he  has  somewhere  termed  <<  the  first  images  of  hcNrror 
Aait  the  scenes  of  real  life  stamped  upon  my  mind,'^  she  was 
ftied  to  be  deeply  impressive.  The  stoty,  as  we  give  it,  is  told 
with  some  unimportant  variations  by  more  than  one  of  Mr. 
SeotOs  surviving  domestics.  Mrs.  Swinton,  at  this  time  about 
v^^hty  jrears  of  age,  resided  in  a  house  on  the  second  floor  in 
Charles  Street,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  George 
Square ;  no  person  living  in  the  house  with  her  but  a  fitvourite 
wutd-servant.  The  girl  bednne  deranged,  but  her  qrmptoms  were 
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not  of  such  a  violent  natnTe  as  to  aburm  her  mittBen.  Ditrii^ 
one  Sabbath  afternoon,  when  with  her  fiiends  in  George  fiquare^ 
Mrs  Swinton  chanced  to  mention  some  of  her  aberrations^  and 
Mrs.  Scott,  ahurmed  at  the  idea  of  her  aunt  remaining  akme  wid^ 
anch  a  person,  prevailed  upon  the  old  lady  to  allow  her  cook* 
maid  to  sleep  in  the  house.  About  midnight  the  woman  heard 
the  outer  door  open  ;  she  ran  thither,  and  found  the  Twnniac, 
who  pushed  her  out  and  violently  shut  the  door.  The  cook  suo^ 
ceeded  in  forcing  it  open  ;  upon  which  the  mad  woman  flew  ai 
her  in  a  state  of  ferocious  e^tement,  bit  her  in  the  shoulder^ 
and  threw  her  down  the  stair.  "Wlien  she  recovered  irom  her 
stupefaction,  she  again  assayed  the  door,  but  found  it  locked  ;  and 
she  now  heard  the  old  lady  exclaiming,  ^^  Oh  !  P^gy,  youll  no 
murder  your  mistress  !^  Mr.  Scott'^s  servant  ran,  all  tmdressedas 
she  was,  to  her  master^s  house  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  inmates^ 
horrified  by  this  wild  story,  Tushed  to  Charles  Street  and  forced 
Mrs.  Swmton'^s  door*  They  found  the  old  lady  mangled  and 
bloody,  lying  dead  on  the  hearth,  with  a  gory  coid-axe  beside 
her,  and  the  house  on  fire»  The  flames  were  speedily  extin^ 
gnished.  It  was  now  found  that  the  depositories  of  the  deceased 
were  broken  open,  but  although  every  thing  was  misplaced, 
nothing  was  amissing.  The  maniac  was  nowhere  to  he  seen. 
It  appeared  afterwards,  that  she  had  taken  a  small  tea-chest  un- 
der her  arm,  and  walked  out  with  no  covering  but  her  shift* 
She  passed  along  the  Potterrow,  and  called  to  a  guardian  of  the 
night,  who  sat  half  asleep  in  his  box,  <<  There  is  a  fire  in  Charles 
Street  !^  He  looked  up,  and  fainted  on  beholding  the  ghastly  and 
gory  spectacle.  She  was  next  seen  at  the  Guard-House,  in  the 
High  Street,  where  she  gave  a  similar  alarm,  but  was  seized  and 
detained.  The  maniac  was  confined  for  life,  and  the  cook  con- 
tinued dangerously  ill  for  a  long  time.  Such  an  event  could  noi 
fnil  to  lay  strong  hold  on  a  young  mind,  and  must  have  lent  a^ 
additional  importance  to  the  memory  of  aunt  Margaret  and  her 
stories. 

Among  those  friends  whose  Conversation  aided  to  store  the 
mind  of  the  future  poet  with  ideas,  Alexander  Stewart  o£  Inver*- 
nahyle  must  not  be  foigotten.  He  was  a  Highland  gentleman 
of  good  family,  and  had  been  "  out  in  the  forty-five.*^  To 
Judge  by  some  of  hit  expressioDB  which  the  author  of  Waverky 
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kas  prest-neJ,  we  should  iiicliiie  to  think  that  he  had  Mt  (or  his 
pimure  in  the  "  Pate  in  Peni"  of  It^dgituntlet.  His  fonilneii* 
ibr  relating  his  "  hair-breadth  'scapes,"  his  rough,  hall-jocular 
expre^ions,  were  the  same.  "  1  was  found  with  the  mark  of  the 
beast  on  me  in  every  list,"  wore  his  words  when  speaking  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  govcmment  was  induced  to  grant  hiti  |mr~ 
don  after  the  insurrection  had  been  quelled.  His  adventuret 
during  that  turbulent  i»eriod  were  such  as  did  him  honour. 
The  exchange  of  gallantry  between  Waverley  and  Colonel  Tal< 
bat,  and  the  concealment  of  the  Baron  of  Brodwardine  arc  both 
inndents  borrowed  li-om  his  life.  His  spirit  of  cnterprii^c  blaiHxl 
brightly  to  the  last,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote, 
which,  to  judge  by  lis  date,  must  belong  to  the  earliest  period 
of  Sir  Walter's  recollected  acquaintance  with  hlin,  immediately 
subsequent  to  his  return  from  Kelso  to  the  paternal  mansion. 

■*  Invcmahyle  chanced  to  be  in  Kdinburgii  when  Paul  Jones 
came  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  though  then  an  old  man,  I 
saw  him  in  arms,  and  heard  hiin  exult  (to  use  bis  own  words)  in 
the  prospect  of '  drawing  his  claymore  once  more  before  he  died,' 
In  &Ct,on  that  memorable  occasion,  when  the  capital  of  Scotland 
was  menaced  by  three  trifling  sloqis  or  brigs,  Bcarcc  fit  to  have 
tacked  a  fiiihing  village,  he  was  the  only  man  who  seemed  to 
propose  a  plan  of  resistance.  He  offered  to  the  magistrates,  if 
broad  swords  and  dirks  could  be  obtained,  to  find  as  many  High- 
landers among  the  lower  classes,  as  would  cut  off  any  hoaCa 
erew  that  might  be  sent  into  a  town,  full  of  narrow  and  winding 
passages,  in  which  they  were  like  to  disjierse  in  quest  of  plun- 
der. 1  know  not  if  this  plan  was  attended  to  ;  I  rather  think 
it  seemed  too  hazardous  to  the  constituted  authorities,  who  might 
Bot,  even  at  that  time,  desire  to  see  arms  in  Highland  hands. 
A  steady  and  powerful  west  wind  settled  the  matter,  by  sweep- 
ing Paul  Jones  and  his  vessels  out  of  the  Frith." 

The  frequent  visits  of  young  Walter  at  the  house  of  his  uncle 
I)r.  Rutherford,  professor  of  botany  in  the  Univcr.fity  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  eminent  for  his  discoveries  in  chemistry,  brought 
htm  in  contact  with  the  meet  distinguished  scholars  of  the  day. 
Conoeming  these  visits,  a  sufficiently  characteristic  anecdote  is 
related  by  Mr,  Chambers — we  know  not  upon  what  authority. 
**  His  thirst  foi  reading  is  perhaps  not  described  in  suiliciently 
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emphatic  tertns,  even  in  his  own  narrative.  It  amounted  to  an 
^thusiasm.  He  was  at  that  time  very  much  in  the  house  of 
his  uncle  Dr.  Rutherford,*  and  there,  even  at  brcak&st,  he 
irould  constantly  have  a  book  opefi  by  his  side,  to  refer  to,  white 
sipping  his  coffee,  like  his  own  Oldbuck  in  the  Aif tiquary.  His 
iiikcle  frequently  commanded  him  to  lay  aside  his  hoA  while 
Waiting,  aifd  Walter  would  only  ask  permission  first  td  redd  oijTt 
the  paragraph  in  which  he  i^as  engaged.  But  this  fequest 
resembled  the  miracle  of  BcdmeriruPs  eik  in  conviviality j-f 
knd  the  Doctor  never  could  find  that  his  nephew  finished  a  pa- 
ragraph in  his  life.  It  may  be  inentioned  that  Shakspeare  was 
at  this  period  frequently  in  his  hands,  and  that  of  all  his  play^, 
ihe  Merchant  df  Venice  was  his  principal  favourite.*** 
.  In  his  &ther'*s  house,  it  would  appear  from  these  sketches*, 
ydung  Scott  found  himself  transported  into  a  very  different  clas* 
6f  society  firdm  irhat  he  had  bceii  accustomed  to  in  lloxburgh- 
iftite.  It  was  li  new  world  opening  upon  him.  But  his  con^ 
flexion  with  the  simpler,  and  as  they  are  called,  lower  classes 
01  society,  was  not  at  an  end.  Voracious  for  storiefS,  he  clung  to 
*Tery  person  who  could  satisfy  his  appetite.  He  has  embalmed 
the  memory  of  John  M*Kinlay — "  an  old  servant  of  my  fa- 
therms,  an  excellent  old  Highlander,  without  a  fault,  unless  d 
{^reference  to  mountain-dew  over  less  potent  liquors,  be  account^ 
ed  one^-^n  his  last  introduction  to  Gtty  Mannering.  A  kind- 
ly connexion  tbo  wis  kept  up  between  the  tariotis  nurses  imd  theif 
Respective  foster-children,  it  being  an  observance  in  the  family 
that  each  of  the  former  redeived  her  ntirsling'*s  old  clothes  Bi 
they  were  kid  aside,  for  the  use  of  her  own  children.  It  was  by' 
wttch  ties  th^t  the  moi^  fortunate  sons  of  Adam  were  formerly^ 
raninded  in  Scotland  of  their  duty  US  their  poorer  brethren: 
Writer's  nurse,  Lizzy  Cranston,  (by  m&rriage  Mr^.  BorthwickJ 
lived  in  a  cottage  near  the  Grange,  and  u^  to  supply  the  fa-r 
IbiBj  with  eggs.     Btlt  thete  is  6ne  of  those  more  humble  frienda 

*  «  At  thv  bottom  of  Hyodford*s  clclie,  near  th«  NethefbovC'.** 
t  "  A  way  of  drinkiDg  a  Whole  night  at  one  bowl,  by  neaiis  of  perpe& 
iuki  but  always  partial  replenishing.  Eik  signifies  addition,  and  in  thia 
case  sometimes  referred  to  tfce  sugar,  sometimes  to  the  liquor,  and  some-, 
timet,  but  less  frNjoentfy,  to  the  water.  Which  of  the  Lords  Balme-^ 
1^  was  tke  iaitcidtor  of  this  iBgemoiis  praetiee  is  not  reoordecL*^ 

2. 
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of  ihe  family,  who  seems  worthy  la  be  more  particuliirly  intro- 
duced to  the  reader,  although,  as  she  still  survives,  delictcy  in- 
duces us  to  withhold  her  nutne. 

She  entered  Mr.  Scott's  house  about  the  year  1779)  "bout 
the  period  of  Walter's  return  from  the  country  ;  and  seems  to 
have  been  intrusted  with  a  more  special  eharge  of  him  than  the 
rest  of  the  senants.  During  the  first  year  of  his  attendance 
upon  the  High  School  he  slept  with  her.  Although  thtn  only 
a  girl  of  fifWn,  she  had  been  educated  in  the  stnctnes<(  of  the 
Burgher  secession,  and  was  even  then  so  remaricabic  for  a  pious 
turn  of  mind,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a  ball  of  fire  passed 
over  Warrender's  park,  and  Walter's  young  nurse  was  asked 
for  amid  the  alarm  and  confusion  of  the  moment,  he  observed, 
that  "  Becky  would  be  at  her  [irayers,''  When  Bec<(y  \eh  the 
house  in  I7BI  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  a  TcqMctable 
citizen,  Walter  officiated  as  her  husband's  bist  man,  drank  tea 
witli  the  young  Iblks  at  the  house  of  the  bride's  mother,  and 
faithfiilly  attended  their  "  kirking"  both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon.* In  virtue  of  her  slight  superiority  in  years,  and  the 
high  estimation  in  which  she  stood  with  her  master  and  mistress, 
this  good  woman  seems  to  have  assumed  something  of  the  cba- 
'acter  of  a  mouilress  towards  her  charge,  and  to  have  ke^>tit  up 
in  after-life.  Her  u}trn-presbyterian  notions  nere  particularly 
shocked  at  Walter's  relaxation  from  the  strictness  of  his  lather's 
profcaairm,  and  still  more  by  h'S  ultimate  lapse  into  prelacy. 
Tiiis,  and  her  free  habits  of  utteriag  Uer  opinions,  seem  to  have 
latterly  begotten  a  degree  of  coldness  and  alienation  between 
them.  .  It  may  be  fanciful,  but  we  think  that  we  can  trace  in 
this  incident  the  rudiments  of  the  somewhat  caricatured  picture  of 
Christie  Steele,  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.  He  had  only 

lo  heighten  the  fceUngs  wliich  Mrs. enterwinej,  by  aU 

tribnting  their  c!(citation  to  the  libertine  Croftangry,  and   to 

•  "  Kirkiiig,''  the  first  BjipeBraace  of  a  new  married  pair  in  church  af- 
ter Atir  uuioQ.  It  is  incumbent  upoii  tbc  Lriile'a  maid  uuxl  bridcgrooixt'B 
mail,  (tlie  secoods  in  tlii«  protocti'd  duel,)  to  he  \a  attcadancc.  Thi> 
"  kirking"  took  place  on  the  occasion  narrated  in  ihc  text,  in  a  Metho- 
rlist  Chape],  tlieti  (emponiriiy  occupied  iiy  the  Iter-  Dr.  IJnIl,  a  Biir);licr 
rla^jaaa.  Tliis  worthy  ^cutlentau  hnd  tied  the  noose  main  mon  in  I,  nnd 
woa"  mnch  taken  with  Walter,"  sailb  the  lady," and  liad  ■  greut  work 

ilh  bio)  afturwuriW 
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bestow  upon  liU  imaginary  l^ing  a  kcmKer  teinpBr,and  there  atool 
||ie  stem  repulsive  dissenter,  her  devoted  love  to  her  miBtrags 
preserved  more  intense  by  hatred  to  the  profligate  son,  as  honey 
»  kept  purest  in  th^  heart  of  die  hard  rough  oak.     It  is  m  this 
sense  that  there  is  truth  in  the  often  misapprehended  assertion^ 
^t  %  poet  can  only  write  finom  feeling.   •  The  same  emotioiis 
^dst  originally  in  every  human  breast ,  it  is  the  joperatioB  of 
fsxtemal  dreumstances,.  or  of  one  luxuriant  passion  shooting  up 
aiid  smothering  beneath  its  broad  and  leafy  shade  its  weakef 
bredireii,  that  oreates.aberrmtion  and  crime.  .The  first  prompdng^ 
of  the  emotions  which  drove  astray  a  Richard  III.  a  RavaiUae^ 
or  a,]^ara|,  may  be  heard  in  £ftint  whispers  even  in  the  purest 
htef^fitn   Tfao  imagination  of  the  poet  catching  at  these  hints  is 
enisled  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  worst  criminal,  snd 
thm  to  evoke  his  dark  and  troubled  spirit  again  to  firet  its  hoar 
ip  the  shadowy  wwld  of  fiction. 

The  mind  of  Soott  was  not  however  a  mere  passive  recipient  of 
impressions,  even  at  the  early  pmriod  of  life  to  which  our  nam* 
tive  at  present  relates.  His  active  .fiuic^  was  even  at  this  early 
period  strug^^ing  to  re-create  and  arrange  them  into  aworidoPhu^ 
own.  He  had  already  learned  to  emulate  the  story-tellers  by  whom 
his  boyhood  had  been  surrounded.  His  proficiency  in  die  art 
will  be  best  told  in  his  own  wcnrds :-— ^^  I  must  refer  to  a  very 
early  period  of  my  life,  were  I  to  point  out  my  first  achievements 
as  a  tale-tdler«-4>ut  I  believe  most  of  my  old  schoolfellows  cai| 
yet  bear  witness  that  I  had  a  distinguished  character  for  that 
talent,  at  a  time  when  the  applause  of  my  companions  was  my 
recompense  for  the  disgraces  and  punishments  which  the  future 
romance-writer  incurred  for  being  idle  himsdf,  and  keeping 
others  idle,  during  hours  that  should  have  been  employed  on  our 
tasks.  The  chief  enjoyment  of  my  holidays  was  to  escape  with 
a  chosen  friei|d,  who  had  the  same  taste  with  myself,  and  alter- 
nately to  recite  to  each  other  such  wild  adventures  as  we  were 
able  to  devise.  .  We  told  each  in  turn  interminable  tales  of 
knight-errantry,  and  batdes,  and  enchantments,  which  were  con- 
tinued firom  one  day  to  another  as  opportunity  offered,  without 
our  ever  thinking  of  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion.  As  we  obo 
served  a  strict  secrecy  on  the  subject  of  this  interview,  it  acquir? 
ed  all  the  character  of  a  concealed  pleasure,  and  we  used  to  se. 
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led  for  the  scenes  of  our  tnilulgencc,  long  walks  through  tlie 
solitary  and  romantic  environs  of  Arthur's  Scat,  Salisbury  Cmgii, 
iiraid  HilU,  and  similar  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Kdinburgh  ; 
and  the  recollection  of  these  holidays  still  forms  an  oasis  iu  the 
{lilgnmage  nhich  I  have  to  look  back  upon.'' 

Out  readers  who  ha^e  l>een  etiucatcd  at  a  jniblic  school  in 
Scotland,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  engaged  in  such  [wtty  warfare 
as  is  deserilicd  by  Sir  Walter  in  his  introduction  to  the  story  of 
iireen-Breeks.  And  such  of  them  as  may  have  been  tinged  in 
their  youth  with  aslightshadcof  the  romantic,  heightened  by  the 
stolen  perusal  ol' works  of  fiction, must  remember  the  delight  which 
ihey  experienced  while  investing  their  combats  with  a  muck  digni- 
ty ilcrived  from  viewing  them  as  representations  of  the  battles 
they  read  of  in  story.  Some  Ibding  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  "  the  future  nmianec-writcr"  another  medium  of  giving 
utterance  to  his  thick-doming  &ncies ;  In  the  use  of  which  his  pa- 
rents seem  to  have  acquiesced  with  more  readiness  than  their  din- 
like  lo  the  theatre  would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  Walter,  with 
the  aid  of  his  brothers  and  si)>tcr,  and  some  other  young  friends, 
weKallowod  to  act  playti  in  the  dining-room.  The  household  serv- 
ed them  for  an  audience,  the  window-hangings  for  scenes,  and  the 
dnxaes  were  doubtless  in  strict  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  deco- 
nuioos.  Walter  was  the  best  reciter,  and  took  upon  him  the 
principal  ]>arts.  Our  informant  remembers  him  enacting  the  part 
of  Richard  111.  It  affords  a  curious  matter  of  conjecture  what  the 
boy's  ieeliiigs  might  be  when  repeating  the  lines, — 

"  Wby  I  wbo  bait  and  am  mis-shapen  thus  I" 

Another  of  their  stock-pieces  was  Jane  Shore,  in  which  Miss 
Scott  reprcsenUid  the  hcroioe,  but  Walter's  part  has  not  boon 
mnembered. 

Both  in  the  long  narrntives  of  chivalry  interchanged  with  his 
cunfidant,  and  in  his  exertions  as  manager  of  theatricals,  we 
rwogTUse  the  unconscious  working  of  those  faculties  which  made 
the  future  jwct.  But  another  circumstance  co-o]icrated  to  give 
him  a  bias  towards  literature.  The  society  into  which  he  was  in- 
troducedat  his  uncle's  house,  where,as  hehashimselfintbnncd  us, 
beiirxt  mot  with  that  strange  monster,  alive  poet,  in  the  person 
of  Ut.  Cai-twriglu,  uutliot  of  "  Osmyn  and  Elvira,"  taught  him 
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to  feel  the  value  of  literary  distinction ;  and  the  exercises  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  rectory's  class,  rendered  him  fa- 
miliar with  the  notion  of  composition.  That  he  had  collected  under 
these  auspices  a  stodL  of  the  set  phrases  which  go  to  constitute 
fine  writing,  and  felt  some  pride  in  being  able  to  turn  them  into  a 
pretty  sentence,  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote,  which  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  a  lady  who  was  present.  <<  At  a  tea-party 
in  Mr.  Scott^s  house,  a  lady  was  complaining  of  the  heavy  rains 
that  had  then  recently  fiiUen  in  the  Highlands,  where  she  had 
been  on  a  visit.  Walter,  upon  hearing  this,  looked  out  from 
below  the  table  where  he  had  ensconced  himself  upon  all-fours, 
and  said,  ^That^s  Caledonia  weeping  for  the  poverty  of  her  soil.**^ 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  made  his  first  attempt  at 
^original  versification,  the  fiite  of  which  he  has  himself  lefl  upon 
fepord.  ^^  At  one  period  of  my  schoolboy  days  I  was  so  far  lef^ 
X0  my  own  desires,  as  to  become  guilty  of  verses  on  a  thunder* 
storm,  which  were  much  approved  of,  until  a  malevolent  critio 
fspnxng  up,  in  the  shape  of  an  apothecary "^s  blue-buskined  wife, 
who  affirmed  that  my  most  sweet  poetry  was  stolen  from  an  old 
magazine.  I  never  forgave  the  imputation,  and  even  now  I  ao* 
knowledge  some  resentment  against  the  poor  woman'^s  memory. 
She  indeed  accused  me  unjustly,  when  she  said  I  had  stolen  my^ 
brooms  ready-made ;  but  as  I  had,  like  most  premature  poets, 
copied  all  the  wprds  and  ideas  of  which  my  verses  consisted,  she 
liras  so  fiur  right,  that  there  was  not  an  original  word  or  thought 
in  the  whole  six  lines.  |  made  one  or  two  faint  attempts  ,at 
verse  aA;er  I  had  undergone  this  sort  of  daw-plucking  at  the 
hands  of  the  apothecary'*s  wife,  but  some  friend  or  other  always 
advised  me  to  put  my  verses  in  the  fire,  and,  like  Dorax  in  the 
pUiy9  I  submitted,  though  5  mth  a  swelling  heart."^^ 

The  history  of  these  unfortunate  lines,  and  the  lines  them*> 
«&lves,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  firiend,  whose  story  we 
submit  to  the  readers  in  his  own  words,  premising  that  he  says 
rf  the  anecdote,  ^^  its  authenticity  I  can  vouch  for."*^  ^<  When  a 
l^y  at  school,  Walter  was  one  day  overtaken  by  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  His  mother,  who  was  anxiously  expecting 
him  home,  was  alarmed  at  his  non-appearance,  and  on  his  re^ 
t^m  began  to  reprimand  him  severely  for  staying  so  long  out. 
Tb?  bpy  ei^cused  bimseli^  by  saying  that  he  l^d  gone  into  a 
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eommon-stair  for  shelter,  and  impressed  by  the  awfulness  of 
the  scene  around  him,  had  written  some  lines,  which  he  forth- 
with presented  to  her.  Though  possessed  of  little  intrinsic 
merit,  they  are  interesting,  as  the  first  attempt  of  the  poet.^^ 

**  Loud  o*er  my  head  when  awful  thnndcrs  roll. 
And  vivid  HghtDiBgs  flash  fi'om  pole  to  pole  t 
It  19  thy  voice  my  God  which  bids  them  fly. 
Thy  voide  directs  them  throus^h  the  vaulted  sky : 
Th^n  let  the  §food  thy  mighty  power  revere. 
And  hardened  sinners  thy  just  judgment  fear." 

If  in  his  story-telling  adventures  and  theatrical  iindcftaking» 
tre  recognise  the  innate  irrepressible  wotkitigs  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  in  the  oracle  which  spoke  from  beneath  the  tea-table,  and  in 
Aae  sufficiently  Comtn6n-place  veirses^  we  see  the  fruits  of  the  cul- 
tiFAtion  of  his  powers  of  language  by  external  influences.  Every 
day^s  experience  teaches  us  the  possibility  of  indoctrinating  young 
minds  into  the  use  of  words.  A  dexterous  application  of  fine 
phraseology  often  veils  poverty  of  thought.  The  tnost  empty 
beids  are  often  the  most  specious  talkers.  No  wonder  then 
that  a  talent  which  may  be  successftiUy  cultivated  where  neither 
flonception  nof  imagitiatioti  exist,  may  be  forced  to  a  premature 
ripeness  in  a  mind  richly  endowed  with  both.  His  masters 
ooidd  teach  the  boy  to  speak'>^we  may  teach  a  parrot  to  do  as 
much — ^but  those  laxities  which  give  weight  and  value  to  words 
wire  nature'^s  own,  and  could  not  be  ripened  by  atty  art  into  a 
precocious  and  short-lived  maturity^  The  equabkf  progress  of 
Km  p6wers  wiis  thus  disjointed.  Imagination  and  the  power  of 
exfifession  go  to  make  up  the  poet.  Both  existed  in  the  breast 
of  Etoott  in  no  common  degree  of  power  and  intensity,  but  his 
iinliiature  imagination  had  not  yet  discovered  the  tnode  in 
irlnch  it  wds  to  manifest  its  creations  to  otheref,  and  his  talent 
fixr  Terbal  expression,  unieedded  as  yet  to  substatitial  thought^ 
soonded  chill  and  hoUoV. 

Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time  when  his  High 
School  cdreer  terminated,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  Uni- 
versity. His  name  first  appears  in  the  College-books  in  17B3. 
In  the  roll  of  the  Humanity  class,  taught  by  Professor  Hill,  it 
is  entered  in  his  own  hand,  *<  Gaulterus  Scott.*"  In  the  roll  of 
flie  Greek  class,  taught  by  Professor  Dalzell,  the  spelling  k  cor- 
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rect.  The  name  is  written  in  a  stiff  school-boy  hand,  bat  quite 
legible.  What  character  he  sustained  in  these  classes  seems  oii» 
tirely  to  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  his  ootemporaries.  Nor 
is  it  a  matter  of  the  slightest  oonsequence.  The  early  age  at 
which  boys  are  admitted  to  our  Scottish  Universities,  and  the 
nature  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  junior  classes,  render  the 
first  year  of  a  college  lifie  in  reality  a  blank  in  our  existence 
When  Universities  were  first  established  in  this  country,  they 
were  the  only  seminaries  of  instruction.  The  pup9  commenced 
his  education  there,  and  it  was  of  consequence  that  he  should 
enter  at  an  early  age,  and  be  initiated  into  the  very  rudiments 
of  learning.  But  now  that  so  many  excellent  elementary  schooU 
abound  everywhere,  to  persist  in  admitting  children,  who  were 
more  fitly  confined  to  the  strict  rule  of  the  pedagogue,  to  the 
comparatively  liberal  discipline  of  a  college,  is  the  height  of  ab^ 
surdity.  If  old  enough  for  the  university,  the  young  student  has 
already  learned  at  school  all  that  is  taught  in  the  junior  Human- 
ky  and  Greek  classes,  and  is  wasting  his  time  ;  if  he  has  been 
taken  prematurely  firom  school,  he  has  been  emandpated  fnm 
Aat  system  of  tuition  which  might  have  made  of  him  an  accu- 
rate  scholar,  in  order  that  he  may  be  taught  after  a  more  sloven- 
ly and  inadequate  fashion. 

In  17B4,  ^^  GauUerus  Scott^  occurs  again  in  the  roll  of  the 
leoond  Greek  class  ;  and  ^^  Walter  Scott^^  in  that  of  the  Logic 
dass,  then  taught  by  Professor  Bruce.  His  attendance  upon  these 
dasses  was,  however,  in  all  probability  speedily  terminated  by  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  a  long  tract  of  bad  health,  of  whidi 
tliat  event  was  the  initiative.  The  interrupticsi  thus  given  to- the 
plan  of  education  which  paternal  care  had  sketched  out  for  him^ 
and  habits  acquired  during  the  term  of  indulgence  affi)rded  to  the 
invalid,  mark  the  period  of  his  life  which  ensued  as  entirdy  dis- 
tinct firom  that  which  we  have  hitherto  been  surveying.  This 
interruption  was,  moreover,  coinddent  in  point  of  time  with  that 
sudden  development  of  the  physical  constitution,  which,  produc- 
tive of  a  new  dass  of  feelings,  seems  often  to  change  the  entire 
character.  His  sickness,  which  was  in  all  probability  an  effort 
of  nature  to  work  off  the  dr^  of  early  infirmity,  seems  almost  to 
have  been  providentially  interposed  to  chain  him  down,  and  af-* 
ford  him  leisure  to  acquire  those  habits  which  were  to  ensure  his 
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future  eminence.  His  entrancie  into  animal  existence  was  through 
pain  and  suffering,  and  the  metital  birth  was  destined  to  be  aU 
tended  with  analogous  pangs. 

Here  then  we  close  tnat  portion  of  our  narrative  dedicated  tat 
the  boyhood  of  Walter  Scott.  As  the  infant  gathers  its  physical 
strength  in  balmy  slumber ,  ^^  rocked  by  the  beating  of  its  mo- 
ther'^s  breasty""  so  the  mind  in  extreme  youth  collects  its  energies 
while  swayed,  without  exertion  of  its  own,  hither  and  thither  up-* 
on  the  heavmg  tide  of  oiicumstance.  The  history  of  a  boy  is 
more  properly  that  of  the  persons  and  circumstances  among' 
which  his  lot  has  been  cast.  At  the  most,  it  is  but  the  first 
ieeble  struggles  of  a  human  being  to  indicate  an  independent  per- 
sonality, like  the  flame  on  the  domestic  hearth  forcing  its  wa^ 
m  brief  and  transient  flashes  through  the  superincumbent  lotfd 
6f  fuel,  or  like  the  crowing  baby^  exerting  with  ecstatic  asUmish- 
Inent  its  newly  discovered  power  of  detaining  objects  in  its  gra^ 
The  character  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  period  to  which  we  arp 
MKt  to  direct  the  reader^s  attention,,  will  hot  diflbr  tnAterially 
fimni  what  we  have  hitherto  been  dmtemjdating ;  bat  as  we  ad*' 
tanoe,  the  figure  of  the  principal  person  concerned  will  naturally 
stand  out  in  bolder  relief.  It  is  the  attribute  of  ma^kmd  to  aiili  at 
fendering  all  surrounding  objects  subordinate  to  their  ptu^poees  i 
ind  a  man  is  truly  great,  truly  a  man,  only. in  so  fiur  lis  he  atf 
tuns  the  object  of  his  wishes ;  he  is  good  only  in  so  fiur  as 
duii  aligeet  m  commendable^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ADOLESCENCE.    1785— 179«.' 


AtM68T  close  upon  the  commencement  of  the  vintar  session  of 

1784-859  to  borrow  the  phraseology  both  of  our  Universities 

tod  our  Colirts  of  Justice,  Walter  Scott  was  subjected  to  a 

<vi6lent  attack  of  sickness,  for  the  only  distinct  account  of  which 

lire  are  indebted  to  himself.    ^*  When  boyhood,^  he  says^  "  ad« 

"vancing  into  youth  required  more  serious  studies  and  gravest 

tares,  a  long  illness  threw  me  back  on  the  Idngdom  of  ficti<m» 

Rs  it  Were  by  a  species  of  fititality^    My  indisposition  arose,  in 

part  at  leitst,  from  my  having  broken  a  blood-vessel ;  and  mo* 

tidn  and  speech  were  for  a  long  time  pronounced  positivel|; 

dangerovis;     For  several  weeks  I  was  confined  strictly  to  my 

bed,  during  which  time  I  was  notRlIowed  to  speak,  above  • 

whisper,  to  eat  more  than  a  spoonful  or  two  of  boiled  rice,  or  to 

have  more  covering  than  one  thin  counterpane.     When  the 

reader  is  informed  that  I  was  at  this  time  a  growing  youth,  with 

the  spirits,  appetite,  and  impatience  of  fifteen,  and  suffered,  of 

course,  greatly  unde^  this  severe  regimen,  which  the  repeated  re* 

turn  of  my  disorder  rendered  indispensable,  he  will  not  be  sur* 

prised  that  I  was  abandoned  to  my  own  discretion,  so  far  as 

reading  (my  almost  sole  amusement)  was  concerned,  and  still 

less  so,  that  I  abused  the  indulgence  which  lef);  my  time  so 

much  at  my  own  disposals 

^^  There  was  at  this  time  a  circulating  library  in  Edinburgh, 

founded,  I  believe,  by  the  celebrated  Allan  Ramsay,  which,  be^ 

sidetf  containing  a  most  respectable  collection  of  books  of  every 

description,  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  peculiarly  rich 
2-  ** 


in  works  of  fiction.  It  cshibited  specimens  of  every  kind,  from 
ihe  romances  of  cliivalry,  and  the  ponderous  folios  of  Cyrus  and 
Cassandra,  down  to  the  most  approved  works  of  Inter  times.  1 
was  plunged  into  this  great  ocean  of  reading  without  compass 
or  pilot ;  and  unless  when  soin&  one  had  the  charity  to  play 
chess  with  bic,  I  was  allowed  to  do  nothing  save  read,  lioiii 
morning  to  night.  I  was,  in  kindness  and  pity,  which  was  per- 
haps icrronfioua,  bowever  natural,  permitted  to  select  my  subjects 
of  study  at  my  own  pleasure,  »pon  the  same  principle  that  the 
itumoujs  of  children  are  indulged  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 
Aa  my  taste  and  appetite  were  gratified  in  nothing  else,  I  in. 
ckmnified  myself  by  becoming  a  glutton  of  hooks.  Accordingly  1 
believe  I  ivad  almost  all  the  romances,  old  plays,  and  epic  poetry, 
in  chat  Ibnnidable  collection,  and  no  doubt  was  unconsciously 
aiuassing  materials  Ibr  the  task  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
be  so  much  employed. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  did  not  in  all  respects  abuse  the  license 
permitted  to  me.  Familiar  acquaintance  with  the  specious  mi- 
nclea  of  fiction  brought  with  it  some  dt^ree  of  satiety,  and  I 
)iegan«  by  decrees,  to  seek  in  histories,  memoirs,  voyages,  and 
the  like,  events  nearly  as  wonderful  as  those  which  were  tha 
work  of  imagination,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  they 
were  at  least  in  a  great  measure  true.  The  lapse  of  nearly  two 
jmrs,  during  which  I  was  left  to  the  exercise  of  my  own  free 
will,  was  fallowed  by  a  temporary  residence  in  the  country, 
where  I  was  again  very  lonely,  but  for  the  amusement  which  I 
deiived  from  a  good  though  old-fashioned  library.  The  vaguo 
and  wild  use  which  I  made  of  this  advantage,  I  cannot  describe 
better  than  by  referring  my  reader  to  the  desultory  studies  of 
H'ttverley  in  a  similar  situation  ;  the  passages  concerning  whose 
course  of  reading  were  imitated  from  recollections  of  my  own.'' 

In  allotting  the  period  of  two  years  to  his  confinement  in 
town  after  this  attack  of  sickness,  Sir  Walter  must  have  spdicn 
Ihna  ■  very  vague  reeollectioo  ;  for  although  unable  to  recover 
preeiae  inlonnation  respecting  the  dates  of  its  commencement  and 
tennioftbon,  circumstances  enable  ua  to  approximate  very  closely 
to  them,  and  the  result  seems  to  confine  both  the  duration  of  his 
illneta  and  of  his  residence  in  the  country  considerably  within 
die  limits  of  the  time  he  has  mcQtiuiujd.   We  find  his  name,  at 
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^i«8  already  been  stated,  entered  in  the  books  of  the  Untversit)r 
bf  Edinburgh  in  his  own  hand,  in  November  1784,  sufficient  evi- 
4ence  diat  be  W9S  then  in  good  health,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
vinter'a  attendanpe  upon  the  cUssin.  Next  we  find  the  follow- 
Uig  entry  in  the  minute-book  of  the  Sopietj  of  Writers  to.  the 
gi^et :— ^^  15th  May,  1786.-*^ompeared  Walt^  Scott,  and 
presented  an  indenture,  dated  Slst  March  last,  entered  into  be^ 
^ween  him  aod  Walter  Scott,  his  son,  for  five  years  firom  thg 
date  thereof,  imder  a  mutual  penalty  of  L.40  sterling.^  Last^ 
we  have  Sir  Walter's  own  testimony  that  he  met  Bums  in  Ediiir 
Jiorgfa  in  the  winter  of  1786-87^  The  ascertained  dates  of  sub- 
aequent  events  forbid  us  to  assign  this  illness  to  a  later  period  of 
hit  car|i»r ;  and  the  certainty  of  a  near  relative  who  still  nu^ 
yives,  that  he  paid  a  long  visit  to  th^  neighbourhood  of  Kelso 
during  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  is  an  additional  cirouniy 
stance  for  believing  that  it  occurred  at  the  time  we  have  fixed 
upon.  We  assume,  therefore,  that  his  long  confinement  and  hif 
subsequent  visit  to  the  country,  opmxrred  between  the  close  of 
1784y  and  some  time  in  17B6,  He  may  have  reamed  to  hi| 
fiither^s  house  in  May,  the  d^  of  die  registry  of  his  indenture^ 
or  he  may.  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country  till  the 
fiJl  of  the  year,  bnt  certain  it  is  that  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  and 
alive  and.merry  in  the  winter  of  1786* 

'.  To  die  list  given  by  Sir  Walter  of  the  amusements  of  hif 
yiok-chamber,  the  reminiscences  of  a  cotemporary  authorize  ui 
to  add  Drawing.  We  speak  on  the  authority  of  an  amateur  art- 
ist, a  lady  no  less  conspicuous  for  her  early  beauty,  than  finr  f 
Btrong  and  original  cast  of  mind,  an  intiinatie  friend,  moreover^ 
of  thikt  waywiurd  genius  Skirving,  irhen  we  s^y  that  Scptt^s  mo* 
ther  was  no  mean  .{ffoficient  in  this  elegant  accomplishment.  I( 
was  natural,,  iherefiire,  that  with  the  imitative  propensities  of 
boyhood,  he  should  betake  him  during  the  tedious  hours  of  ^ickr 
ness  to  the  scratching  of  flowers  on  paper.  At  that  early  age^ 
however,  the  real  sense  of  art  has  never  been  found  developed* 
It  is  mmij  the  power  of  imitating  fi)nn  or  colour  with  more  or 
Ips  ajQcuraey,  and  feeling  a  harmless  pride  in  comparative  sue* 
QeflJB.  To  express  beauty  throu^  the  medium  of  counterfeit 
iesemblanoe  pf  external  nature,  is  a  faculty  which  lies  dormant 
^  II  lat^  penod  of  ii&«    Thi^t  Sir  Walter  never  in  after-lifii 
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iclt  hnj  ToeJEition  to  the  pencil,  is  one  strong  ground  (ox  beUev- 
ing  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  this  faculty.  That  he  found 
^easure  in  gazing  upon  the  creations  of  art,  and  in  the  oonvi^ 
ntkm  of  eminent  artists,  is  undoubted,  but  in  like  maimer  manjf 
irho  have  the  sense  of  harmony  and  melody  very  imperfectly 
^bveloped,  are  susceptible  of  being  mudi  excited  by  music. 
Another  ground  yet  more  relevant  is  a  paper  which  he  not  many 
fesn  ago  communicated  to  a  fashionable  annual,  in  reply  to 
m  note  from  the  editor,  requesting  him  to  point  out  a  subject 
Ar  the  engraver.  The  subject  which  ha  does  suggest  is  little 
adapted  fSsr  pictorial  representation^  and  the  mode  of  handling 
atiH  less.  The  truth  is,  that  although  the  object  both  of  the 
poet  and  the  painter  is  to  create  the  beautiful,  the  media  of  their 
operations  is  so  different  as  to  require  in  the  workman  feculties 
iotally  distinct,  and,  to  judge  by  experience,  almost  incompatible 
in  the  human  mind  ;  at  least  Michael  Angelo  alone  seems  to 
iunre  united  them.  The  poet  presents  us  with  a  thousand  rest* 
less  and  shifting  associations,  which  the  mind  reviews  with  rap. 
4iiie  U  they  flutter  past,  and  out  of  which  it  strives  to  collect 
and  create  an  enduring  image.  The  painter  presents  us  with 
ftot  fixed  and  defined  image,  which  pleases,  partly  by  its  owq 
lOfeUness,  but  more  (in  most  minds)  by  the  associations  of  pas- 
non  and  breathing  life  which  it  suggests.  Intense  passion  ii 
the  soul  of  both  creations,  but  in  the  one  it  is  clothed  in  a  body 
of  palpable  visible  form,  in  the  other  it  tenants  a  Proteus>like 
sceeession  of  vague  and  airy  shapes. 

*  We  return  from  this  digression  to  record  the  existence  of  a 
i'enshable  memorial  of  this  period  of  Scott'^s  life.  On  a  window  ^ 
of  the  house  in  George  Square,  at  that  time  inhabited  by  his 
&dier^s  fimnily,  there  may  still  be  seen  the  fdlowing  inscription^ 
scratched  with  a  diamond,  in  ahand  strikingly  similar  to  that  which 
he  wrote  to  the  last,  but  with  more  ambitious  tails  to  the  capital 
letters.  *<  Walter  Scott-riySS — ha,  who  art  thou  ? — ^Begone.'' 
it  is  perhaps  a  foolish  fancy  which  connects  this  trifle  with  the 
impatience  of  the  tardy  convalescent ;  but  still  the  name  and  the 
jSate  lend  it  an  importance  which  rarely  attaches  to  scrawls  upon 
a  pane  of  glass.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  not  too  old  to  re- 
iniember  the  feelings  of  fifteen,  when  the  impetuosity  of  young 
jprnotion,  unable  as  yet  to  vent  itself  in  deeds  or  thought,  pnmipts 
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not  unfrequently  disjointed  exclamations  like  that  above,,  whidi^ 
if  overheard,  bring  the  red  blush  into  the  fiioe,  and  overwhelm 
with  a  sense  of  awkwardness— may  find  even  in  the  disjointed 
scrawl  which  we  have  preserved  an  index  to  the  boy^s  state  of 
mind.  :/ 

No  other  record  of  his  sick-apartment  has  reached  us,  and  wio 
hasten  to  follow  him  to  Roxburghshire.  A  brother  of  his  fathei^ 
Captain  Robert  Scott,  had  entered  the  East  India  Ccnnpany^ 
naval  service  in  early  life,  and  returned  to  his  native  oountxj 
about  the  year  1734,  with  a  respectable  competency.  In  IJSK 
he  purchased  firom  the  hws  of  a  Dr.  Jackson  the  small  propeff 
cy  of  Rosebank,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kelao. 
Captain  Scott  is  described  by  the  few  who  remember  him,  as  a 
pleasant,  gentlemanly  man,  with  bo  small  degree  of  that  sturdy 
pride  which  men  of  decided  character  derive  from  the  eonscious^ 
ness  of  being  the  makers  of  their  own  fortunes^  He  was  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  a  magifli* 
irate  with  strict  impartiality.  He  was  a  keen  advocate  £ox  a 
canal  at  that  time  projected  between  Berwick  and  Kelso ;  an4 
took  an  active  part  in  the  survey  mad^  by  Mr.  Telfer  the  en- 
gineer  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  his  report  on  the  praqticability  of 
the  measure.  Captain  Scott  occupied  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
in  improving  the.  property  he  had  purchased,  making  additicHm 
to  the  house,  and  keeping  his  garden  and  ornamental  grounds 
in  order.  He  never  married ;  but  installed  his  sister,  our  good 
old  friend  Miss  Jenny,  into  the  office  of  housekeeper,  and  took 
pleasure  in  seeing  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  indeed  all  his 
friends  around  him.  The  scanty  notices  we  have  been  able 
io  collect  of  this  gentleman  leave  a  most  fiEivourable  impression 
pf  his  character.  To  the  high  sei^se  of  honour,  and  dear-sight* 
ed  activity  of  the  sailor,  he  seems  to  have  united  a  cordial  and 
benevolent  disposition.  In  his  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
in  the  anxioiis  desire  he  testified,  by  settling  his  estate  upon  his 
nephew  Walter,  to  keep  up  his  remembrance  in  the  land,  we 
trace  the  gradual  progress  of  honest  ambition,  from  the  good 
^andsire,  proud  of  being  the  most  eQterprising  iarmer  of  his 
district,  throiigh  the  small  laird,  to  the  baronial  splendour  of 
the  master  of  Abbotsford.  The  sphere  of  fiunily  activity  widens 
;is  ij;  roUs  onwa^  ^ut  ^  frcsl^  ?pu^^  ^^  tasting  of  Flpra  ^d  the 
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country  ft"!cn,"  brpaihes  bracingly  over  it  througli  the  wholo 
career  of  increasing  importance. 

To  the  house  of  this  gentleman  young  Walter  was  sent, 
in  the  hope  that  the  sir  and  soil  which  had  proved  so  congenial 
ta  his  sickly  childhood  might  again  re-invigorate  him.  He 
found  himself  restored  to  the  care  of  his  old  nurse,  "  Aunt 
Jenny,"  and,  in  attendance  upon  her,  he  met  again  the  play- 
mates of  his  childhood.  But  he  also  met  with  more  new  friends 
than  his  uncle.  '*  In  ejn-ly  youth,"  he  somewhere  says,  and  ho 
oUudes  to  this  period  of  his  lite,  "  1  resided  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Kelso,  where  my 
life  pa&sed  in  a  very  solitary  manner.  I  had  few  acquaintances, 
scarce  any  companions,  and  books,  which  were  at  the  time  al- 
most essential  to  my  happiness,  were  diffioult  to  come  by.  It 
waa  then  that  I  was  particularly  indebted  to  the  liberality  and 
friendship  of  an  old  lady  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  eminent  for 
her  benevolence  and  charity.  Her  deceased  husband  had  been 
a  medical  man  of  eminence,  and  left  her,  with  other  valuable 
property,  a  small  and  well-selected  library.  This  the  kind  nld 
Isdy  permitted  me  to  rummage  at  pleasure,  and  carry  home  what 
rolnmes  I  chose,  on  condition  that  I  should  take,atthe  sametimc, 
some  of  the  tracts  printed  for  encouraging  and  extending  the  doc- 
trines of  her  own  sect.  She  did  not  even  e.\act  any  assurance  that  I 
would  read  these  performances,  being  too  justly  a&aidof  involving 
ne  in  a  breach  of  promise,  but  was  merely  desirous  that  I  should 
have  the  chance  of  instruction  within  my  reach,  in  case  whim, 
curiosity,  or  accident,  might  induce  me  to  have  recourse  lo  it." 

The  lady  here  painted  in  such  amiable  colours  was  the  mo- 

ther  of Watdie,  Esq.  of  Hendersidc,  writer  in  Kelso, 

one  of  whose  sons,  Robert,  who  died  young,  attended  Whale's 
school  in  Kelso  at  the  same  time  with  Sir  Walter.  George, 
another  son,  who  survived  his  father  and  succeeded  to  the  pro- 
peny.was  the  father  of  the  authoressof "  Rome  in  the  nineteenth 
century,"  who  seems  to  have  inherited  much  of  the  ami;dile  spi- 
rit and  high  talents  of  her  great-grandmother.  This  vencruble 
person  was  always  known  hy  the  name  of  "  Lady  Waldie,"  a 
name  which,  when  ap^ilied  by  a  Scottish  peasant  to  one  who  has 
no  hereditary  claim  to  the  title,  is  no  common  tribute  of  re- 
spect.     It  is  expressive  of  blended  dignity  and  gentleness,  of 
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difiiisivc  benevolence,  and  purity  in  word  and  deed  in  the  party 
thus  designated,  sogenuine  and  impressive  as  even  tobreathe  their 
softening  influence  over  the  minds  of  a  rongh-witted  fiearless  ra^ 
more  inclined  to  pass  shrewd  and  caustic  remarks  upon  their  $0*- ' 
periors  in  wealth  and  station,  than  to  pay  them  a  slavish  homiigebr 
The  character  of  the  Scottish  peasant  is  indeed  a  strange  mi&* 
ture  of  passive  obedience  with  undaunted  maintenance  cS  tW 
right  of  private  judgment.  Scarcely  any  motive  is  suffidenft 
to  sting  him  to  insubordination ;  but  he  never  attempts  to  shnl 
his  eyes  to  the  worthlessness  of  those  beneath  whose  lash  he 
crouches.  He  dares  to  be  a  tame  slave,  without  seeking  to  re- 
concile himself  to  his  situation  by  attributing  fancied  virtues  tor, 
his  master. 

But  to  return  to  **  Lady  Waldie.*"     She  was,  as  her  protegf: 
narrates  of  her,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  no  bigot- 
to  her  sect.     She  did  not  hesitate  to  attend  the  parish  chureh. 
It  has  indeed  been  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition,  that  on  one? 
occasion  when  Mr.  Cotnelius  Lundie  (father  of  the  late  Mr.  R,, 
Lundie,  minister  of  Kelso)  was  preaching,  the  spirit  moved  the 
good  lady,  and  she  spoke ;  but  whether  in  rebuke  or  oonfimu^ 
tion  of  the  clergyman^s  doctrine  has  been  finrgotten^  This  stofy,^ 
'  however,  is  at  the  best  apocryphal,  and  the  testimony  of  those, 
who  knew  the  lady  represents  her  not  only  as  a  woman  of  &^^ 
v€*nt  piety  and  great  beiievolence,  but  alsa  as  possessed  of  av 
imwontedly  cultivated  mind.     *<  She  was,**^   says  an  old  Lidy^ 
whose  recollections  extend  back  to  the  days  of  Soott'*s  boyhood, 
**  she  was  a  great  observer  of  the  stars  and  heavenly  bodies  ;$ 
frequently  looking  at  them  and  talking  of  them.     Walter  used 
to  say,  that  <  she  was  aye  looking  to  heaven.''  ^    This  littlof 
anecdote  indicates  the  rich  and  susceptible  mind  of  the  speaker^ 
but  it  likewise  conveys  a  delightful  image  of  her  whb  could 
make  so  strong  an  impression  upon  him.     Mrs.  Waldie  rises 
before  us  as  she  was  in  life,  with  her  quiet  dignity  and  refine* 
ment,  her  religious  enthusiasm,  and  intellectual  romancei  her 
purity  of  mind,  and  her  demure  sagacity. 

Scott'^s  craving  for  books  found  another  source  whence  to  sa* 
tisfy  itself,  on  the  well-covered  shelves  oS  a  circulating  lilnrary  in 
Kelso,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Elliot.  This  librarian  is  still  remembeved 
as  a  polite,  formal  eld  man,  with  a  weltpowdered  head.    He 
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had  that  kind  of  taste  which  does  not  extend  beyond  a  keen 
amuse  of  the  beauty  of  orderly  arrangement  and  neatness,  was  of 
a  shrewd  turn  of  mind,  and  spoke  plausibly.  His  stock  of  know- 
ledge, particularly  in  what  regarded  antiquarian  matters,  was 
pretty  extensive,  and  his  assortment  of  books  was  tolerably  va- 
rious. Both  the  man  and  his  establishment  possessed  a  strong 
power  of  attraction  for  the  convalescent. 

A  passage  in  an  "  Essay  on  Imitations  of  the  Ancient  Bal- 
lad,^ prefixed  to  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,^**  inclines  us  to  refer  to  the  period  of  the  author'*s 
first  visit  to  his  uncle  Robert,  his  introduction  to  the  Collections 
of  the  Bishop  of  Drumore.  "  In  early  youth  I  had  been  an 
eager  student  of  ballad  poetry,  and  the  tree  is  still  in  my  recol- 
lection, beneath  which  I  lay  and  first  entered  upon  the  enchant- 
ing perusal  of  Percy'*s  *  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,"*  although 
it  has  long  perished  in  the  general  blight  which  affected  the 
whole  race  of  oriental  platanus  to  which  it  belonged.'*'*  The 
thread  of  association  is  we  confess  but  slender,  being  nothing 
stronger  than  the  similarity  in  jK)int  of  sentiment  between  the 
landscape  conjured  up  by  these  words,  and  the  fair  and  fertile 
environs  of  Kelso.  Several  allusions,  however,  scattered  through 
Scott"*s  writings,  tend  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  to 
a  time  closely  bordering  on  that  of  his  indisposition  that  we  are 
to  refer  his  first  acquaintance  with  Percy^s  book. 

The  perusal  of  that  work,  originally  published  in  1765,  by 
giving  him  a  taste  for  ballad  literature,  naturally  led  him  on  to 
the  kindred  publications  of  Herd  and  Evans.  Herd,  ^^  an  ac- 
eountant,  as  the  profession  id  called  in  Edinburgh,  was  known 
and  generally  esteemed  for  his  shrewd,  manly  common  sense 
and  antiquarian  science,  mixed  with  much  good  nature  and 
great  modesty.  His  hardy  and  antique  mould  of  countenance, 
and  his  venerable  grizzled  locks,  procured  him  amongst  his  ac- 
quaintance the  name  of  Greysteil.""  His  collection  was  an  at- 
tempt to  do  for  Scottish  what  the  bishop  had  accomplished  for 
English  traditional  song.  Evans'*  work,  in  which  some  poems 
of  modern  date  were  intermingled  with  the  old  ballads,  appeared 
originally  in  1777?  ^^^  afterwards,  considerably  enlarged,  in 
17*:Mf.  '*  This  collection  contained,^'*  says  Sir  Walter,  '*  seve- 
ral modem  pieces  of  great  merit,  which  are  not  to  be  found  else- 
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where,  and  whidi  are  understood  to  be  the  pfoduotkni  c^  WiW 
Bain  Julius  Mickle,  translator  of  the  Lusiad,  though  they  werer 
never  claimed  by  him,  nor  received  among  his  works.*"  Turn- 
ing to  the  last  edition  of  Kenilworth,  we  find  in  the  pre&oe  the 
Sallowing  passage : — ^*  There  is  a  period  in  youth  when  the 
mere  power  of  numbers  has  a  more  strong  effect  on  ear  and  ima* 
gination,  than  in  more  advanced  life.  At  this  season  of  imma* 
ture  taste,  the  author  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  poems  of 
Mickle  and  Langhome,— -poets  who,  though  by  no  means  dofi- 
eient  in  the  higher  branches  of  their  art,  were  eminent  for  their 
powers  of  verbal  melody  above  most  who  have  practised  this  de- 
partment of  poetry.  One  of  those  pieces  of  Mickle,  which  the 
author  was  particularly  pleased  with,  is  a  ballad,  or  rather  a  spe- 
cies of  elegy,  on  the  subject  of  Cumnor  Hall,  which,  with  others 
by  the  same  author,  were  to  be  found  in  ^  Evans"^  Ancient  Bal- 
lads,^ to  which  work  Mickle  made  liberal  contributions.  The 
first  stanza,  *  especially,  had  a  peculiar  species  of  enchantment  for 
the  youthful  ear  of  the  author,  the  force  of  which  is  not  even 
fiow  entirely  spent;  some  others  are  sufficiently  prosaic.*"  We  find 
Sir  Walter  referring  his  acquaintance  with  the  poetry  of  Lang- 
home  and  Mickle  to  the  same  penod ;  we  find  him  mentioning' 
as  one  of  his  first  loves  the  ballad  of  Cumnor  Hall,  which  only 
appeared  in  Evans**  second  edition  ;  and  we  know  firom  the  ac* 
eount  he  has  given  of  his  interview  with  Bums,  that  he  was  fii- 
miliar  with  the  writings  of  Langhome  in  I786.  This  chain  of 
circumstances,  although  not  drawn  sufficiently  to  establish  con-^ 
viction,  points  with  tolerable  pertinacity  to  the  conjecture  we 
have  hazarded  above. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  precise  period  of 
Scott^s  return  firom  Rosebank,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a 
writer^s  clerk,  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  date  of  the  regis- 
try of  his  indenture  cannot  satisfiurtorily  enable  us  to  make  any 
approximation,  for  it  may  have  been  effected  with  a  prospective 
Tiew  to  his  commencing  them  as  soon  as  his  return  should  be 
ieemed  escpedient.     Certain,  howevin,  it  is,  that  he  passed  the 

•  <*  The  dews  of  tummer  night  did  fall ; 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 

Sil7er*d  the  walls  of  Otnnnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grtw  tberebj.*'^ 
3. 
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■winter  I786-87  in  Edinburgh,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the 
account  given  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Loclt- 
Rart,  of  an  important  era  in  his  life — his  interview  with  Bums, 
"  As  for  Bums,  I  may  truly  say,  Virgilmm  vidi  tanlum.  1 
wa»  a  lad  of  fifteen  in  1786-7,  when  he  came  first  to  Edinburgh, 
hut  had  sense  and  fueling  enough  to  be  much  interested  in  his 
poetry,  and  would  have  given  the  world  to  know  him  ;  but  1  had 
vay  little  aequo  in  taiice  with  any  literary  people,  and  still  less 
with  the  gentry  of  the  west  country,  the  two  sets  that  he  most 
frequented.  Mr.  Thomas  Grierson  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  of 
my  fether's.  He  knew  Bums,  snd  promised  to  ask  him  to  his 
lodgings  to  dinner,  but  had  no  opportunity  to  keep  bis  word ; 
otherwise  I  might  have  seen  more  of  this  distinguished  man. 
As  it  was,  I  saw  him  one  day  at  the  late  venerable  Professor 
Fergwsaon's,  where  there  were  several  gentlemen  of  literary  repu- 
tation, among  whom  I  remember  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart-  Of  course  we  youngsters  sate  silent,  looked  and  listen- 
ed. The  only  thing  I  remember  which  was  remarkable  in 
Bwns'  manner,  was  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  a  print  of 
Banbury's,  representing  a  soldier  lying  dead  on  the  snow,  his 
dog  sitting  in  misery  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  his  widow, 
miA  a  child  in  her  arms.     These  lines  were  written  beneath, — 

*  (Md  oD  Caaadnu)  bills,  or  Minden'a  plain, 
Perhap*  that  parent  wept  her  Koldier  ilaio — 
Beot  o'or  her  habe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew ; 
The  big  drops,  mingling  with  thu  milk  he  drew, 
Ga»e  the  sad  prcsa^  of  hia  future  yeare. 
The  child  of  miaer;  baptized  in  tears.' 

"  Bums  seemed  much  affected  by  the  print,  or  rather  the 
jdeas  which  it  suggested  to  his  mind.  He  actually  shed  tears. 
He  asked  whose  the  lines  were,  and  it  chanced  that  nobody  but 
mycelf  remembered  that  they  occur  in  a  half-forgotten  poem  of 
Langhome's,  called  by  the  unpromising  title  of  '  The  Justice 
of  the  Peace.''  I  whispered  my  information  to  a  friend  present, 
who  mentioned  it  to  Bums,  who  rewarded  me  with  a  look  and  a 
word,  which,  though  of  mere  ci%'ility,  I  then  received  and  still 
ncollect  with  very  great  pleasure. 

*  Hni  person  was  strong  and  robust :  his  manners  mslic,  not 


I 
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elownish  ;  a  sort  of  dignified  plainness  and  simplicitj,  whidi 
ceived  part  of  its  effect  perhaps  from  one's  knowledge  of  his  ex- 
traordinary talents.  His  features  are  represented  in  Mr.  Na^ 
amy  th'^s  picture,  but  to  me  it  conveys  the  idea  that  they  are  di- 
minished as  if  seen  in  perspective.  I  think  his  countenance  was 
more  massive  than  it  looks  in  any  of  the  portraits.  I  would 
have  taken  the  poet,  had  I  not  known  what  he  was,  for  a  very 
sagacious  country  farmer  of  the  old  Scotch  school,  i.e.  none  of 
your  modern  agriculturists,  who  keep  labourers  for  their  drudgery, 
but  the  (huce  gudeman  who  held  his  own  plough.  There  was  a 
strong  expression  of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  his  lineaments ; 
the  eye  alonp  I  think  indicated  the  poetical  character  and  tern-, 
perament.  It  was  large  and  of  a  dark  cast,  and  glowed,  (I  say , 
literally  glowed,)  whqn  he  spoke  with  feeling  or  mtefest.  1  never 
saw  such  another  eye  in  a  human  head,  though  I  have  seen  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  my  time.  His  conversation  express- 
ed perfect  self-confidence,  without  the  slightest  presumption. 
Among  the  men  who  were  the  most  learned  of  their  time  and 
country,  he  expressed  himself  with  perfect  firmness,  but  without 
the  least  intrusive  forwardness ;  and  when  he  differed  in  opinion, 
he  did  not  hesitato  to  express  it  firmly,  yet  at  the  same  time 
with  modesty.  I  do  not  remember  any  part  of  his  oonversatioii 
distinctly  enough  to  be  quoted,  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  again, 
except  in  the  street,  where  he  did  not  recognise  me,  as  I  could 
not  expect  he  should.  He  was  much  caressed  in  Edinburgh, 
but  (considering  what  literary  emoluments  have  been  since  hia 
day,)  the  efforts  made  for  his  relief  were  extremely  trifling. 

<^  I  remember  on  this  occasion  I  mention,  I  thought  Buma^ 
acquaintance  with  English  Poetry  was  rather  limited,  and  al^o, 
that  having  twenty  times  the  abilities  of  Allan  Ramsay  and  of 
Ferguson,  he  talked  of  them  with  too  much  humility  as  his  mo^ 
del ;  there  was  doubtless  national  predilection  in  his  estimate.*** 

The  lad  who  could  be  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  appear-* 
ance  of  Bums  in  one  interview,  as  to  retain,  after  an  interval  of 
forty  years,  such  a  vivid  picture  of  his  outer  man,  and  who  was. 
widely  enough  road  to  detect  the  comparatively  limited  extent 
of  Bums^  reading,  and  who  was  already  capable  of  feeling  his  su«, 
periority  to  Ramsay  and  Ferguson,  had  outgrown  the  years, 
of  boyhood.     His  mind  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  maturity. 
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Nor -were  his  poetical  exercises  continued  upon  to  limited  a 
aeale,  as  his  words,  "  I  made  one  or  two  faint  attempts  at  verse," 
would  leEid  us  to  suppose.  A  ffcntlcman  who  nhout  this  time  was 
in  hftbita  of  daily  and  familiar  intercouisc  with  him,  remembers 
being  shewn  a  poem  which  he  had  coin|X)Bcd  on  the  "  Conquest 
ot  (rrannda."'  It  extended  ta  four  books,  each  cuntauiing  about 
(bur  hundred  lines.  This  production  he  burned  very  soon  after 
it  iras  finished.  Our  informant  proceeds  : — "  He  told  cxlempora 
tnA  moRt  fluently,  admirable  stories  of  his  own  invention,  lli; 
was  also  most  ready  with  extempore  poetry,  or  at  least  rhymos. 
lo  &ct,  he  could  aonost  have  conversed  in  rhyme." 

It  must  have  been  close  u[Min  the  event  wc  have  just  record- 
ed, that  the  "  suspended  animation,"  adverted  to  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  stole  over  his  rhyming  powers.  "  In  short,  ex- 
eepting  the  usual  tribute  to  a  mistress's  eyebrow,  which  is  tlie 
bngvogc  of  passion  rather  than  poetry,  I  had  not  for  ten  yours 
indulged  the  wish  to  couple  so  much  as  love  and  door,  when  flnd- 
ing  Lewis  in  possession  of  so  much  reputation,  and  conceiving 
that  if  I  tell  behind  him  in  poetical  powers,  I  considerably  ex- 
ooeded  him  in  general  information,  I  suddenly  took  it  into  my 
bead  to  attempt  the  style  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  to 
fame."  The  "  Monk"  was  iniblished  in  1795)  and  as  the 
boniiiig  of  "  The  Conquest  of  Granada"  happened  in  I786, 
tfaeie  ii  no  space  letl  for  any  subsequent  attempts.  With  one 
excqttian,  which  will  fall  to  be  noticed  hcreaAer,  we  have  no  in- 
dicuions  of  the  turn  which  his  studies  now  took,  till  we  find  him 
attending  Dugald  Stewart's  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
year  IJOO.  There  are  two  circumstances,  however,  which  cn- 
iihle  us  to  give  a  shrewd  guess  at  their  character.  In  17U'»)  we 
find  him  busied  with  Percy,  Evans,  and  Herd.  Owing  to  the 
bot  controversy  which  arose  between  the  first-named  author  and 
RitMKi,  the  amateurs  of  old  ballad  poetry  were  led  to  plunge 
deepcrthantheyatfirst  expected  into  philological  and  antiquarian 
disouEsiona.  When  we  again  recover  the  thread  of  Scott's  slu- 
diea  in  1790,  we  find  him  uncommonly  well  versed  in  northern 
antiquities.  "  Putting  that  to  that,"  aa  the  old  wives  say,  there 
QUI  remain  little  doubt  aa  to  the  nature  of  his  favourite  pursuits 
during  the  interval. 

Such  readers  as  have  at  any  time  known  experim  en  tally  the 
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Beducdve  and  eogrossing  nature  of  antiquarian  research,  (study 
we  can  scarcely  call  it,)  in  which  the  mind  wanders  on  fitim  ra- 
tiocination to  lazy  contemplation  of  picturesque  images,  hovering 
as  it  were  on  the  verge  of  the  r^ons  of  stem  thought  and  plea* 
sant  dreams,  sufficiently  aetive  to  escape  ennui,  sufficiently  in-* 
dolent  to  escape  fatigue,  will  agree  with  us  that  reminiscences 
of  his  own  official  delinquencies  suggested  in  all  probability  the 
description  of  the  l^;al  studies  of  the  laird  of  Monkbams. 

<^  He  was  then  put  apprentice  to  the  profession  of  a  writer, 
or  attorney,  in  which  he  profited  so  far,  that  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  forms  ef  feudal  investitures,  and  showed 
much  pleasure  in  reconciling  their  incongruities,  and  tracing 
their  origin,  that  his  master  had  great  hope  he  would  one  day 
be  an  able  con'veyaneer.  But  he  halted  upon  the  threshold, 
and,  though  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  8ys>» 
tem  of  the  law  of  his  country,  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
apply  it  to  lucrative  and  practical  purposes.  It  was  not  from 
any  inconsiderate  neglect  of  the  advantages  attending  the  'po»» 
session  of  money  that  he  thus  deceived  the  hopes  of  his  master^ 
<  Were  he  thoughtless  or  light-heade4,  or  ret  sua  prodtgus,^ 
said  his  instructor,  *  I  would  know  what  to  make  of  him.  But 
he  never  pays  away  a  shilling  without  looking  anxiously  after 
the  change,  makes  his  sixpence  go  fiuther  than  another  lad^a 
half-crown,  and  will  ponder  over  an  old  black-letter  copy  of  the 
acts  oi  parKament  for  days,  rather  than  go  to  the  golf  or  the 
change^house ;  and  yet  he  will  not  bestow  one  of  those  days  oa 
a  little  business  of  routine,  that  would  put  twenty  shillings  in 
his  pocket — a  strange  mixture  of  frugality  and  industry,  and 
negligent  indolence, — I  donH  know  what  to  make  of  him.^  ^ 

We  suspect  however  that  although  his  fether  might  find  him 
as  wayward  and  unaeoountable  as  Oldbudc,  in  respect  of  hia 
ardent  scnitiny  into  the  antiquities  and  ouir6  twiscings  of 
the  law,  and  his  aversion  to  all  practical  a]^l!cation  of  his 
knowle^e,  the  resemblance  stopped  here.  He  had  no  dislike 
to  amusements,  either  sedentary  or  active,  nor  any  peculiat 
knack  at  making  Ins  money  go  fiirther  tlum  that  of  other  peo» 
pie.  He  never  acted  regularly  either  as  clerk  or  apprentice.  A 
gentleman  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Soott'*s  clerks  during  the  period 
of  Walter^s  nominal  apprenticeship,  assures  us,  that  they  had 
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man^r  a  tough  bout  at  chess  in  ihc  ofGce.  ''  Maii  by  token," 
chey  were  frequently  interrupted  by  tbe  iniipportune  entrance  of 
the  old  gentleman ;  wlien  pop,  crash,  down  went  chess-board 
and  men  into  the  desk,  and  the  two  delinquents  assumed 
as  grave  and  busiuess-like  a  deiwrtment  as  their  trepidation  would 
admit  of. 

That  young  Scott  was  allowed  so  much  freedom,  while  under 
the  surveillattce  of  so  strict  a  disciplinarian  as  bin  father,  was  in 
all  probability  owing  to  bis  recent  delicate  stat«  of  hf^alth- 
Parental  anxiety  would  be  naturally  distrustful  of  apparently 
robust  and  florid  health,  in  one  who  bad  suffered  so  much  and 
M  long ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  supposed  invalid 
would  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  devote  more  time  to  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  than  he  would  have  otherwise  been  allowed 
to  steal  from  the  writing-desk.  Tbe  consequence  of  such  in- 
dulgence has  been  told  by  himself: — "Since  my  fourteenth 
or  filt£«nth  year,  my  health,  originally  delicate,  bad  been 
extremely  robust.  From  infancy,  I  had  laboured  under  the 
iufinnity  of  a  severe  lameness,  but,  as  1  believe  is  usually  the 
case  with  men  of  spirit  who  suffer  under  personal  inconveni- 
ences of  (his  nature,  1  had,  since  tbe  improvement  of  my 
health,  in  defiance  of  this  incapacitating  circumstance,  distin- 
guished myself  by  the  endurance  of  toil  on  foot  or  horseback, 
having  often  walked  thirty  miles  a-day,  and  rode  upwards  of  a 
hundred,  without  stopping.  In  this  manner,  I  made  many 
pleasant  journeys  through  parts  of  the  country,  then  not  very 
aooessible,  gaining  more  amusement  and  instruction  than  I 
have  been  able  to  acquire  since  I  have  travelled  in  a  more 
commodioua  manner.  I  practised  most  sylvan  sports  also, 
with  some  success  and  with  great  delight." 

Our  information  res])ecting  his  country  rambles,  during  the 
penod  of  which  we  are  at  present  narrating  the  history,  i.  e.  pre- 
rious  to  the  year  l^9G,  is  extremely  limited.  We  learn  from 
his  surviving  relations,  that  he  was  in  tbe  habit  of  paying  a  visit 
of  some  length  to  his  uncle,  Captain  Scott,  every  autumn.  Ho 
1  also  at  this  time  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  the  Highlands  ; 
and  a  gentleman,  who  was  then  in  his  father's  office,  remembers 
that  he  was  frequently  absent  on  minor  excursions. 

The  Highlands  afforded  him  a  new  field  of  observation  ;— a 
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field  at  that  time  more  congenial  to  his  natural  andacquired  sympa- 
thies, than  they  could  have  done  if  in  their  present  state.  He  has 
left  it  on  record,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  first  series  of  the  Chro- 
nicles of  the  Canongate,  that  Alexander  Stewart  of  Invemahyle, 
was  the  firiend  who  first  introduced  him  to  this  district  of  his  na- 
tive land.  And  in  the  second  series  of  the  same  work,  he  has 
favoured  us  with  a  description  of  his  feelings  when  Perth  first 
burst  upon  his  view,  fiwm  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  trip  to  the  north.  "  Childish  wonder,  indeed,  was  an 
ingredient  in  my  delight,  for  I  was  not  above  fifteen  years  old, 
and  as  this  had  been  the  first  excursion  which  I  was  permitted 
to  make  on  a  pony  of  my  own,  I  also  experienced  the  glow  of  in- 
dependence, mingled  with  that  degree  of  anxiety  which  the  most 
conceited  boy  feels  when  he  is  first  abandoned  to  his  own  undirected 
councils.  I  recollect  pulling  up  the  reins  without  meaning  to  do 
so,  and  gazing  on  the  scene  before  me,  as  if  I  had  been  afraid  it 
would  shift  like  those  in  a  theatre,  before  I  could  distinctly 
observe  its  different  pafts,  or  convince  myself  that  what  I  saw 
was  real.  Since  that  hour,  and  the  period  is  now  more  than  fifty 
years  past,  the  recollection  of  that  inimitable  landscape  has 
possessed  the  strongest  influence  over  my  mind,  and  retained 
its  place  as  a  memorable  thing,  when  much  that  was  influ- 
ential on  my  own  fortunes  has  fled  from  my  recollection.'" 

At  the  abode  of  Mr.  Stewart,  he  likewise  found  much  that 
was  calculated  to  make  an  enduring  impression  upon  his  mind. 
There  was  the  worthy  old  gentleman  himself,  such  as  we  have 
attempted  to  describe  him  above,  with  all  his  clannish  and  Ja- 
cobitical  predilections.  There  was  the  cave  where  Invemahyle 
had  lain  concealed  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  so  near  the  senti- 
nels placed  by  the  English  troops  who  garrisoned  his  house  that  he 
could  hear  their  muster-roll  called.  There  were  all  the  associations 
connected  with  one  who  had  been  out  both  in  1715  and  l^^, 
and  been  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  intrigues  which  filled  up 
the  space  between  these  two  memorable  years ;  nay,  who  had 
even  fought  a  broad-sword  duel  with  Rob  Roy.  There  was, 
t(k),  Invcmahyle"'s  miller,  "  a  grim-looking  old  Highlander,*" 
the  same  who  was  about  to  cleave  Colonel  Whitcfoord  with  his 
Lochaber  axe,  when  his  master  interfered ;  an  incident  which 
suggested  an  important  part  of  the  story  of  Waverlcy.    In  short. 
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ihs  wild  nnd  striking  scenery  of  the  district  was  inhabited  by  a 
]>eopli-  whose  dross,  language,  manners,  and  actual  history  real- 
ized those  legends  upon  which  hie  boyish  imagination  had  so 
fiwidly  dwelt. 

That  Scott  was  on  a  subsequent  occasion  carried  deeper  into 
ihe  recesses  of  the  Highlands,  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
caused  more  or  less  remotely  by  his  family''s  connexions  with  In- 
vemahyle.  The  sum  of  L.  1000,  being  the  whole  or  part  of  Mrs. 
Scott's  portion,  had  been  lent  upon  a  personal  bond  to  Stewart  of 
Appin,  Invemahylc's  chief  and  brothcr-in-law,  and  subsequently 
tiansformed  into  a  burden  on  his  estate  in  due  form  of  law.  The 
sequel  of  the  story  will  be  best  narrated  in  Scott's  own  words. 

"  There  were  very  considerable  debts  due  by  Stewart  of  Ap 
pin  (chiefly  to  the  author^s  family,)  which  were  likely  to  be 
loel  to  the  creditors,  if  they  could  not  be  made  available  out  of 
the  farm  of  Invementy,  the  scene  of  the  murder  donu  u])un 
MacLaren  by  the  son  of  Rob  Roy." 

"  His  family,  consisting  of  several  strapping  deer-stalkers,  still 
fMssessed  the  farm,  by  virtue  of  a  long  lease  for  a  trifling  rent. 
There  was  no  chance  of  any  one  buying  it  with  such  an  encum- 
brance, and  a  transaction  wa-s  entered  into  by  theMacLaren.s,  who, 
being  desirous  to  emigrate  to  America,  agreed  to  sell  their  lease 
to  the  creditors  for  L.500,  and  to  remove  at  the  next  term  of 
\V^hitsunday.  But  whether  they  repented  their  bargain,  or  de- 
sired to  make  a  better,  or  whether  from  a  mere  point  of  honour, 
the  MacLarens  declared  they  would  not  permit  a  summons  of  re 
tnoval  to  be  executed  against  them,  which  was  necessary  for  the 
If^al  completion  of  the  bargain.  And  such  was  the  general  im- 
pression that  they  were  men  capable  of  resisting  the  legal  execu- 
tion of  warning  by  very  effectual  means,  no  king's  messenger 
would  execute  the  summons  without  the  support  of  a  military 
force.  Aji  escort  of  a  sergeant  and  six  men  was  obtained  from  a 
Highland  regiinenl  lying  in  Stirling,  and  the  author,  then  u 
wnteT''s  apprentice,  equivalent  to  the  honourable  situation  of  an 
attorney's  clerk,  was  invested  with  the  su])erintendence  of  the  ex- 
pedition, with  directions  to  see  that  the  messenger  discharged  his 
duty  fully,  and  that  the  gallant  Serjeant  did  not  exceed  his  part 
by  commitung  violence  or  plunder.  And  thus  it  happened,  oddly 
cnoagh,  that  the  author  first  entered  the  romantic  scenery  oi' 
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Loch  Katriuc,  of  which  he  may  perhaps  say  he  has  somewhat 
extended  the  reputation,  riding  in  all  the  dignity  of  danger, 
with  a  front  and  rear  guard,  and  loaded  arms.  The  seijeant 
was  absolutely  a  Highland  Serjeant  Kite,  full  of  stories  of  Rob 
Roy  and  of  himself,  and  a  very  good  companion.  We  expe- 
rienced no  interruption  whatever,  and  when  we  came  to  Inver- 
nenty,  found  the  house  deserted.  We  took  up  our  quarters  for 
the  night,  and  used  some  of  the  victuals  which  we  found  there. 
On  the  morning  we  returned  as  unmolested  as  we  came.  The 
MacLarens,  who  probably  never  thought  of  any  serious  opposi- 
tion, received  their  money  and  went  to  America,  where,  having 
had  some  slight  share  in  removing  them  from  their  paupera 
regnay  I  sincerely  hope  they  prospered.'*'' 

In  addition  to  Invernahyle'^s  hospitable  mansion,  he  was  in 
these  days  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Edmonstone  of 
Newton,  to  whom  also  he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  yearly 
visit.  The  seat  of  the  Edmonstone  family  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Doune  Castle,  one  of  the  localities  which  figure  in 
Waverley.  The  only  allusion  made  by  Sir  Walter  himself  to 
this  intimacy  occurs  in  one  of  the  notes  attached  to  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  novel  we  have  just  mentioned.  "  This  noble  ruin  is 
dear  to  my  recollection,  from  associations  which  have  been  long 
and  painfully  broken. ''^  It  is  to  these  various  visits  that  Sir 
Walter  somewhere  attributes  the  occurrence  of  so  much  "  bad 
Gaelic,'*''  (so  he  is  pleased  to  term  it,)  in  his  Novels.  It  certainly 
does  not  appear,  that  with  all  his  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the 
Gael,  and  all  his  researches  into  their  manners  and  supersti- 
tions, he  ever  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  language. 
His  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  never  seems  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  power  of  quoting  a  few  brocards,  much  after  the  fashion 
in  which  poor  Bums  paraded  his  half-a-dozen  French  phrases. 

Scott'^s  excursions  to  the  south  of  Edinburgh,  subsequent  to 

his  illness,  and  previous  to  the  time  when  he  was  called  to  the 

bar,  have  been  still  more  indistinctly  remembered.  They  were  the 

every-day  occurrences  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from 

infancy ;  they  wanted  the  freshness  and  sharpness  of  scenery 

and  manners  to  which  he  was  introduced  for  the  first  time,  and 

their  memory  became  insensibly  blended  and  confused  with  the 

events  of  after-years.     The  same  cause  has  rendered  the  me- 
3. 


niory  of  liis  companions  less  accurate  also  ;  and  thus  ue  have 
been  able  to  recover  only  two  aiiectlott-H  ol'  liis  adventures  in 
Roxburghshire  which  can  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  re- 
ferred to  this  period.  Kven  of  these  the  exact  date  is  unattain- 
able. 

On  one  occasion,  when  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Rox- 
burghshire, he  called,  like  a  dutiful  nephew,  upon  his  aunt. 
Miss  Scott,  who  happened  to  be  residing  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
time,  to  inquire  whether  she  had  any  commissions  from  the 
country.  He  "as  solemnly  invited  to  tea,  and  informed  that 
the  had  something  which  she  wished  to  intrust  to  his  care. 
^Vhen  he  loot  his  leave  in  the  evening,  a  nondescript  parcel 
of  a  tolerable  size  was  delivcied  to  him  with  great  formality,  and 
many  strict  injunctions  to  look  to  its  safety.  '*  Tak^  care  o''t, 
Watlte,  for  there's  siller  in't."  The  bearer  was  considerably 
leased,  while  on  the  road,  by  the  incessant  rattling  and  jiiig- 
Hng  which  his  charge  kept  up  in  his  pocket,  sorely  to  the  an- 
noyaucc  of  his  poney.  On  reaching  his  joumcy''s  end,  he  has- 
tened to  deliver  it  to  the  blacksmith  of  the  village,  to  whom  it 
wasaddressed ;  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  he  felt  great 
curiosity  to  know  the  contents  of  the  parcel,  and  adding,  that  he 
supposed  from  the  sound  and  weight  it  must  he  Miss  Scott's 
potr.  "  Deed,  it's  just  ane  o'  your  Aunty's  pattens,  and  tippence 
to  mend  it,"  was  Burn-tke-witi's  reply. 

The  other  adventure  to  which  we  referred  above  is  of  more 
raosequence,  and  paints  the  active  benevolence  of  the  young 
man  in  a  very  amiable  light ;  but  unfortunately  it  has  reached 
us  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  authority,  however,  from 
which  we  have  it  is  beyond  suspicion  ;  and  on  this  account  we 
have  judged  it  for  the  best  to  preserve  the  incident,  in  the  hopes 
that  some  luture  biograjiher  may  be  enabled  to  complete  our 
imperfect  story.  A  gentleman  who  residetl  at  some  distance 
from  Rtisebank  had  unfortunately  been  involved  in  a  tedious 
litigation,  which  terminated  in  a  caption  being  issued  against 
him.  He  was  at  the  time  an  invalid  and  bed-rid,  but  his  ad- 
retxaries  were  nevertheless  determined  to  enforce  the  rigour  of 
the  law.  This  resolution  reached  the  ears  of  Scott  a  lew  hours 
belore  the  time  appointed  for  putting  it  into  execution  ;  and  be, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  mounted  and   rode  off  to  give  the 
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alann.  An  eye-witness  remembers  him  approaching  the  houss 
of  the  invalid  at  a  furious  pace,  his  horse  foaming,  and  his  face 
flushed — ^both  nearly  blown.  "  Mount,  mount  for  your  life,'*' 
he  cried,  as  he  approached  the  house.  His  tale  was  soon  told  ; 
the  invalid,  wrapped  in  blankets,  was  hurried  into  a  vehicle  of 
some  sort,  and  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  where  matters  were  ar- 
ranged after  some  Cushion  or  another.  The  narrator  of  this 
(not  very  distinct)  anecdote,  speaks  of  Scott^s  conduct  in  terms 
so  warm  as  to  convince  us  that  the  service  rendered  on  the  oc^ 
casion  must  have  been  an  important  one.  Few  readers  will  fail 
to  trace  in  the  incident  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  to  the 
death-scene  of  the  laird  of  EUangowan ;  an  association  which, 
in  connexion  with  the  following  passage  from  the  preface  to 
Guy  M annering,  may  help  to  guide  some  future  and  more  for- 
tunate investigator  to  all  the  particulars  of  the  story.  The  nar- 
rative which  we  are  about  to  quote  is  prefaced  by  the  informa- 
tion, that  ^^  for  particular  reasons  it  must  be  expressed  very 
generally. 

^^  Such  a  preceptor  as  Mr.  Sampson  is  supposed  to  have  been, 
was  actually  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
property.  The  young  lads,  his  pupils,  grew  up  and  went  out 
in  the  world,  but  the  tutor  continued  to  reside  in  the  family,  no 
uncommon  circumstance  in  Scotland,  (in  former  days)  where 
food  and  shelter  were  readily  afforded  to  humble  friends  and  de- 
pendants. The  laird's  predecessors  had  been  imprudent;  he 
himself  was  passive  and  unfortunate.  Death  swept  away  his 
sons,  whose  success  in  life  might  have  balanced  his  own  bad 
luck  and  incapacity.  Debts  increased  and  funds  diminished, 
till  ruin  came.  The  estate  was  sold ;  and  the  old  man  was 
about  to  remove  from  the  house  of  his  fathers,  to  go  he  knew 
not  whither,  when,  like  an  old  piece  of  fnmitiire,  which,  left 
alone  in  its  wonted  comer,  may  hold  together  for  a  long  while, 
but  breaks  to  pieces  on  an  attempt  to  move  it,  he  fell  down  on 
his  own  threshold  under  a  paralytic  affection. 

^^  The  tutor  awakened  as  from  a  dream.  He  saw  his  patron 
dead,  and  that  his  patron's  only  remaining  child,  now  neither 
graceful  nor  beauti&l,  if  she  Iiad  been  ever  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  had  by  this  calamity  become  a  harmless  and  penni- 
less orphan.     He  addressed  her  nearly  in  the  words  which  Do^ 
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Sampson  uses  to  Miss  Bertram,  and  professed  his  dctcr- 
lo  leave  her.  Accordingly,  roused  to  the  exercise 
of  lalents  which  had  long  slumbered,  he  opened  a  litlle  school, 
and  supported  his  patron's  child  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  treating 
her  with  the  same  humble  observance  and  devoted  attention 
which  he  had  used  to  her  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity," 
"Such,"  the  author  justly  adds,  *' is  the  outline  of  Dominie 
Sampson's  story,  in  which  there  is  neither  romantic  incident 
nor  sentimental  passion ;  but  which,  perhaps,  from  the  recti- 
tude and  simplicity  of  character  it  displays,  may  interest  the 
heart  and  fill  the  eye  of  the  reader  as  irresistibly  as  if  it  respect- 
ed disCresws  uf  a  more  dignified  and  refined  character." 

\Vliile  Scolt  was  thus  living  on  without  any  understood  or  de- 
finite aim,  now  paying  n  nominal  attention  to  the  business  of 
the  office,  and  again  strengthening  his  body  by  exercise  which 
few  men  could  endure  ;  at  one  time  ailding  to  his  stores  of  anti- 
quarian and  other  knowledge,  simply  because  of  the  pleasure  he 
tonk  in  their  acquisition,  at  another  unconsciously  storing  his 
mind  with  ideas  from  the  homely  and  sturdy  life  of  the  borderers, 
or  from  the  wildness  of  the  Highlanders ;  an  event  occurred 
which  was  destined  ultimately  to  have  a  strong  influence  upon 
the  development  of  his  powers.  The  advance  which  Scotland 
had  hitherto  made  in  literature  lagged  tiir  beyond  her  giant 
strides  in  science.  Black  had  caught  up  the  scent  after  which 
the  continental  chemists  had  lieen  lung  busily  puzzling,  and  the 
Scots  were  keeping  abreast  of  the  strongest  and  fleetest  of  their 
neighbours,  in  the  full  cry  which  now  rushed  along  the  true 
path  of  discovery.  MacLaurin  and  Playfair  had  illustrated  the 
name  of  their  country  in  the  department  of  mathematical  and 
physical  science.  Smith  had  given  birth  to  a  new  branch  of 
knowledge ;  for  while  his  predecessors  had  been  narrowed  and 
misled  in  their  investigations  by  continually  keejiing  taxation  in 
view,  as  the  ultimate  problem  to  be  solved,  he  had  abandoned 
him.self  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  laws  of  nature  untrammelled  by 
conventional  institutions,  and  had  laboured  to  ascertain  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  origin  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Hume, 
the  most  original  and  profound  of  that  race  of  masculine  and  un- 
affected thinkers,  who  laid  deep  and  broad  the  foundations  of  Scot- 
tiiih  intellectual  fame, al though miaunderstood  and  ill  ^iprcciated, 
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loaded  with  eulogy  for  his  merely  ornamental  works,  while  his 
sublime  metaphysical  investigations  were  scorned  and  neglected, 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  two  widely  differing  systems  of  phi- 
losophy,— the  Scottish  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  the  German  of 
Kant.  The  minor  departments  and  accessory  investigations  at- 
tached to  those  sciences,  and  all  the  practical  branches  of  know- 
ledge, medicine  in  particular,  were  filled  with  zealous,  active, 
and  intelligent  labourers. 

But  although  science  had  attained  this  high  eminence,  li- 
terature continued  but  a  puny  hot-house  plant,  throwing  out  ten- 
drils beautiful  and  delicate,  but  deficient  both  in  stamina  and 
power.  SmoUet  and  Thomson  had  expatriated  themselves,  and 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  Scottish  literati.  Ramsay  had  left 
but  one  enduring  work  behind  him, — his  Gentle  Shepherd. 
Homers  Douglas  was  beautiful,  but  cold  and  evanescent  as  the 
firost-spray  that  gems  the  boughs  and  twigs  of  a  leafless  tree  in 
winter.  Beattie'^s  minstrel,  although  it  can  only  be  character- 
ised as  sweet  and  tender,  has  a  gentle  loveliness  which  cannot 
fail  to  ensure  it  a  much  longer  race  of  existence  than  has 
awaited  what  were  commonly  called  (by  courtesy)  his  philoso- 
phical writings.  Mackenzie  had  touched  some  strings  of  the 
human  heart  with  a  delicate  and  skilful  hand,  but  his  essays  re- 
minded too  much  of  Addison,  his  fictitious  narrative  of  Stenie, 
to  allow  hinv  to  rank  as  an  original  imaginative  author.  Bums 
had  already  published  some  of  his  best  works,  but  he  stood  alone, 
without  sympathy  or  connexion  with  the  then  existing  litera^ 
turc  of  his  country.  The  value  of  his  poems  was  not  then 
understood,  the  influence  of  his  master  mind  had  not  yet  been 
felt.  He  was  looked  down  upon  by  the  elegant  scholars  of  the 
day  with  graceful  sentiments  of  condescending  superiority,  won- 
dering much  that  the  language  of  the  vulgar  could  be  made  the 
vehicle  of  poetry,  and  wondering  still  more  that  a  ploughman 
should  be  able  to  speak  and  think,  to  use  the  language  of  Cap- 
tain Bobadil  ^<  almost  or  altogether  as  well  as  themselves.'*'* 

We  have  named  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  authors  of  fiction 
who,  at  the  period  to  which  onr  narrative  at  present  relates,  were 
or  had  been  in  existence,  and  &re  likely  to  endure.  The  cold 
idealess  epics  of  Wilkie,  and  the  jangling  of  the  numerous  bal- 
lad mongers  who,  called  into  existence  by  the  success  of  Burns^ 
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ibought  the  power  of  rhyming  and  the  use  of  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect gufBcient  to  ensure  their  success,  may  surely  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  In  England  likewise  the  spirit  of  poetry  seem- 
ed to  be  on  the  eve  of  dying  out.  The  public  attention  direct- 
ed to  OUT  old  ballad  poetry,  instead  of  re-iiispiring  a  healthy 
sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  had  only  directed  the  minds  of 
men  into  a  train  of  laborious  antiquarian  trilling.  Some  exter- 
nal influence  was  evidently  necessary  to  rouse  and  ra-invi- 
gorate  the  dormant  imagination  of  the  nation- 

That  impulse  was  given  by  the  young  and  fervid,  although 
in  many  instances  fantastic  literature  of  Germany.  The  fire 
vhich  the  authorii  of  that  country  hod  caught  from  Shakspeare 
they  were  destined  to  communicate  agniii  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
even  as  the  writings  of  him  and  his  co  temporaries  had  borne  in  up- 
on their  darkness  the  torch  which  had  been  lighted  at  the  pile 
Idtidledby  Luther.  Thusit  would  seem  that  the  collective  intellect 
of  the  world  is,  as  it  were,  a  chain  along  which  the  electric  fire 
of  thought  runs  in  repeated  revolutions.  It  would  be  diverg- 
ing from  our  proper  object  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  progress 
of  German  literature  in  the  affections  of  the  British  public. 
It  must  suffice  to  remark,  that  its  more  coarse  and  exaggerated 
portions — those  works  which  addressed  themselves  more  strong- 
ly to  the  senaual  than  to  the  purely  imaginative  portion  of  our 
nature — tales  of  sorcery  and  diabltrie,  of  morbid  and  exagger- 
ated passion ;  in  short  the  Robbers  of  Schiller,  the  Wetther 
of  Gothc,  and  the  Poems  of  Biirger,  and  the  Dramas  of  Kotze- 
hue,  were  the  first  to  find  acceptance.  The  torpid  palate  could 
only  be  stimulated  by  brandy.  By  degrees,  however,  a  taste 
for  the  nobler  and  purer  productions  of  Germany  gained  a  foot- 
ing in  some  quarters.  The  works  of  Guthe''s  and  Schiller's 
matured  genius,  the  writings  of  Klopstoek  and  Lessing  were 
studied  and  appreciated,  at  least  by  a  select  feu-,  and  some  were 
found  who  even  ventured  to  *'  go  far  sounding  on  their  pe- 
rilous way,"  through  the  inmost  recesses  of  Kant's  gigantic 
abstractions.     When  we  have  adde4l   to  these  indications  this 


single  remark,  that  the  peculiar  habits  of  thought  indulged  in 
by  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  men  who  more  th.m  any  others 


have  stamped  their  characters  ui>oii  this  age's  literature,  hold 
and    original    though    they  be,    may    be  traced  in  the   foun- 
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tain  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literature  and  philo- 
sophy, we  relinquish  all  further  pursuit  of  the  general  inquiry, 
and  restrict  ourselves  to  our  more  immediate  object. 

The  literary  intercourse  between  Edinburgh  and  London 
was,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  comparatively  limited.  The 
progress  of  German  literature  in  the  former  capital  may  there- 
fore be  traced  apart.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Henry  Mackenzie 
first  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  this  new-found 
treasure.  His  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  Germany  was 
very  limited,  and,  what  was  worse,  obtained  through  the  medi- 
um of  very  imperfect  French  translations.  Modesty,  however, 
was  never  the  besetting  sin  of  a  Scottish  critic,  so  he  coolly  ad- 
ventured, in  a  sitting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which 
was  held  on  the  21st  of  April  17B8,  to  propound,  in  a  formal 
essay,  his  opinion  of  <^  The  Grerman  Theatre.'*'*  It  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  recur  to  a  judgment  based  upon  such  inade- 
quate knowledge  for  any  useful  information.  It  would  be  in- 
vidious to  resuscitate  a  work  so  long  allowed  to  slumber  in  obli- 
vion, merely  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out  its  defects  ;  the  more 
so  that  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  a  highly  beneficial  direction  of 
the  public  mind.  Enough  that  the  novelty  of  the  information 
it  contained  served  to  excite,  and  its  surpassing  elegance  to 
conciliate.  *'  Germany,"''*  he  remarked,  "  in  her  literary 
aspect,  presents  herself  to  observation  in  a  singular  point 
of  view;  that  of  a  country  arrived  at  maturity,  along  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  pleasures 
and  refinements  of  manners,  and  yet  only  in  its  infancy  with  re- 
gard to  writings  of  taste  and  imagination.  This  last  path,  how- 
ever, firom  these  very  circumstances,  she  pursues  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  no  other  situation  could  perhaps  have  produced,  the 
enthusiasm  which  novelty  inspires,  and  which  the  servility  in- 
cident to  a  more  cultivated  and  critical  state  of  literature  does 
not  restrain.''^  Thus  did  the  most  successfiil  cultivator  among 
his  cotemporaries  of  a  style  of  literature  such  as  he  has  described 
in  these  last  words,  become  the  herald  of  the  ascendancy  of  the 
antagonist  principle.  His  essay  had,  and  was  calculated  to  have 
a  powerful  effect.  Its  more  immediate  working,  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerned Scott,  is  thus  narrated  by  himself. 

"  In  Edinburgh,  where  the  remarkable  coincidence  between 


the  German  langutigt;  and  thut  of  ihe  Lawland  ficottisli,  eii- 
couraged  young  men  tu  approach  this  newly  discovered  spring 
of  literature,  a.  class  uas  formed  of  six  or  seven  intimate  Iriends, 
obo  proposed  to  make  themselves  acquainted  tvith  the  tierman 
language.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  living  much  together,  and 
the  time  they  spent  in  this  new  study  was  felt  as  a  period  of 
great  amusement.  One  source  of  thisdiversion  was  the  laziness 
of  one  of  their  number,  the  present  author,  who,  averse  to  the 
uecessary  toil  of  grammar  and  its  rules,  was  in  the  practice  of 
lighting  his  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  German  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Scottish  and  Anglo-Saxon  dialects,  and,  of 
course,  Irequently  committed  blunders  which  were  not  lost  upon 
his  more  accurate  and  more  studious  companions.  A  more  ge- 
neni  source  of  amusement  was  the  despair  of  the  teacher,  on 
finding  it  impossible  to  extract  irom  his  Scottish  students  the 
dt^ree  of  sensibility  necessary,  as  he  thought,  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
ties of  the  author,  to  whom  he  considered  it  proper  first  to  in- 
troduce them.  We  were  desirous  to  penetrate  at  once  into  the 
recesses  of  the  Teutonic  literature,  and  were  ambitious  of  per- 
using Giithe  and  Schiller,  and  others  whose  fame  had  been 
Mianded  by  Klackcnzie.  Dr.  Willich,  (a  medical  gentleman)  who 
vrvs  our  teacher,  was  judiciously  disposed  to  commence  our  stu- 
dies with  the  more  simple  diction  of  Gessner,  and  prescribed  to 
ui  *  The  death  of  Abel,''  as  the  production  from  which  our 
Gennan  tasks  were  to  be  draH-n.  The  pietistic  style  of  this  au- 
thor was  ill  adapted  to  attract  young  persons  of  our  age  and  dis- 
jwtitian.  We  could  no  more  sympathize  with  the  overstrained 
sentimentality  of  Adani  and  his  family,  than  we  could  have  had 
a  feeling  ibr  the  jolly  Faun  of  the  same  author,  who  broke  his 
beautiful  jug,  and  then  made  a  song  on  it  which  might  have 
moved  all  Staffordshire.  To  sum  up  the  distresses  of  Dr.  Wil- 
licb,  we,  with  one  consent,  voted  Abel  an  insufferable  bore,  and 
gave  the  pre-eminence,  in  point  of  masculine  character,  to  his 
brother  Csin.  or  even  to  Lucifer  himseli*.  When  these  jests, 
which  arose  out  of  the  sickly  monotony  and  affected  ecstasies  of 
the  poet,  failed  to  amuse  us,  we  had  for  our  entertainment  the 
lutterable  sounds  manufactured  by  a  Frenchman,  our  felhm- 
studenC,  who,  with  the  economical  purpose  of  teaming  iwo  lan- 
guages at  once,  was  endeavouring  to  acquire  German,  of  which 
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he  knew  nothing,  by  £nglish,  concerning  which  he  was  nearly 
as  ignorant.  Heaven  only  knows  the  notes  which  he  uttered, 
in  attempting,  with  unpracticed  organs,  to  imitate  the  gut- 
turals of  these  two  untractable  languages.  At  length  in  the 
midst  of  much  laughing  and  little  study,  most  of  us  acquired 
some  knowledge,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  German  Ian* 
guage,  and  selected  for  ourselves,  some  in  the  philosophy  of 
Kant,  some  in  the  more  animated  works  of  the  German  drama- 
tists, specimens  more  to  our  taste  than  '  The  Death  of  AbeL**  ^ 
Mr.  William  Clerk,  brother  of  the  late  lord  Eldin,  and  Mr. 
H.  Guthrie  Wright,  with  some  others,  were  members  of  this 
German  class.  Its  history  is  less  interesting  on  account  of  the 
light  it  throws  upon  the  progress  of  Sir  Walter'^s  studies  in 
that  language,  than  from  the  information  it  incidentally  com- 
municates respecting  his  disposition  and  habits  of  intellectual 
labour  at  this  period  of  his  career.  It  shows  him  in  possession 
of  that  confirmed  health  which  in  youth  is  always  the  source  of 
high  and  overflowing  spirits,  the  boldest  and  gayest  among  his 
young  compeers,  turning  at  times  even  those  studies  he  had 
most  at  heart  to  a  jest.  It  shows  him  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessed of  knowledge  beyond  his  years ;  extensively  if  not  pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  the  history  and  with  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  his  country.  At  the  same  time,  we  find  that  his  na- 
turally powerful  and  comprehensive  mind,  abandoned  so  long 
to  its  own  unrestrained  pursuits,  had  invented  a  method  of 
study  for  itself  which  was  anything  but  systematical.  He 
seems,  with  an  unexampled  appetite  for  reading,  to  have  de- 
voured every  book  that  came  in  his  way,  without  order,  arrange- 
ment, or  purpose  ;  and  at  leisure  hours,  with  the  aid  of  an  as> 
tonishingly  retentive  memory,  to  have  set  to  work  to  disentangle 
and  arrange  his  multifiirious  knowledge.  After  this  &shion  he 
accumulated  information  to  an  extent  that  few  have  ever  pos- 
sessed, but  of  a  kind  that  neither  himself  nor  others  could  see 
the  use  of  until  the  process  of  time  turned  his  attention  to  novel- 
writing.  With  all  its  extent,  there  was  a  want  of  precision  and 
accuracy  about  his  knowledge  that  rendered  it  alike  inapplicable 
to  the  purposes  of  a  moralist,  a  metaphysician,  or  a  practical 
man.     He  was  regarded  by  his  lighter  built  companions  as  a 

huge  dungeon  of  inappU<»ble  knowledge.     Tlieir  ephemeral 
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■nuuis  &liot  out  iiuu  tonn  and  oxistence  in  half  a  day  ;  his  world 
of  intellect  fermented  iur  years  in  a  stale  uf  chaos.  It  was  with 
his  German  studiex  as  with  every  thing  else :  he  mastered  the 
language  after  a  faiihion  of  his  own  ;  in  a  maimer  which  en- 
kbtcd  him  at  a  later  period  to  turn  it  to  account,  but  never  to 
become  critically  acquainted  with  it.  Any  attempts  which  he 
has  made  to  express  himseU'  in  German  are  eminently  ungram- 
tnaticsl. 

Six  yeoTi  had  elapsed  from  the  iiit«rTuption  of  Scott's  College 
studies  by  illness,  sLt  years  spent,  as  we  have  seen,  betwixt  tho 
practice  of  athletic  exercises,  idling  in  a  w-nter  s  office,  and 
studies  of  the  must  desultory  and  multifarious  character,  when 
he  resumed  the  character  of  a  student  at  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
Tcrnty.  In  the  College  register  for  the  year  175W,  the  name  of 
Walter  Scott  occurs  in  the  roll  of  the  Scots  Law  Class,  at  that 
time  taught  by  Professior  Hume,  and  in  that  of  the  Moral  Phi- 
IcMDphy  Class,  taught  by  Dugald  Stewart.  It  was  then,  as  now, 
the  practice  for  the  majority  of  those  young  men  whose  destma- 
tion  is  the  Scottish  bar  to  become  members  of  the  Speculative 
Society,  a  name  which  has  been  blazoned  broadly  by  the  cele- 
brity of  many  whose  earliest  displays  of  talent  were  made  witli- 
io  its  walls.  With  this  custom  Scott,  who  had  long  been  dc- 
terniined  to  become  one  of  the  *'  miblesK  de  la  robe,''''  complied  ; 
and  accordingly  we  learn,  from  the  minutes  of  the  society,  that, 
on  Tuesday  Hth  December  1790.  *  petition  from  Mr.  Walter 
Septt  to  be  admitted  a  membet  was  presented,  read,  and  order- 
ed to  be  balloted  for  at  nest  mcetmg ;  that  on  Tuesday  the 
21st  December  he  was  duly  elected ;  and  that  on  Tuesday 
the  4th  January  IJSl  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time. 

Professor  Hume,  who  still  sun-ives,  although  having  since 
hem  promoted  to  a  more  lucrative  otBce,  he  no  longer  fills  the 
tiait,  is  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  David  Hume,  and  is  said, 
by  thgee  who  know  him,  to  possess  no  small  share  of  his  uncle's 
nibtilty  of  intellect.  II'  we  may  judge,  however,  by  his  pre- 
lections, he  is  destitute  of  that  comprehensive  grasp  of  mind 
which  enables  a  man  to  take  bold  leading  views.  He  puzzled 
about  resolving  with  infinite  nicety  the  difficult  (mints  of  law, 
but  failed  in  conveying  to  his  auditors,  what  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  young  lawyer,  a  systematic  view  of  its  whole 
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extent.  Towards  the  close  of  his  career  as  a  public  teacher, 
this  habit  had  gained  so  much  upon  him,  that  his  lectures  con- 
sisted of  little  tnore  than  classified  notes  of  decisions.  These 
remarks  apply  to  htm  in  the  character  of  a  commentator  upon 
which  a  Benthamite  would  call  the  dispensative  branch  of  the 
law  of  Scotland ;  his  dcfic-iencies  in  relation  to  the  penal  law 
were  yet  more  dangerous. 

What  is  called,  in  virtue  of  a  rather  equivocal  provincialism, 
the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  is  mainly  what  Bentham  would 
call  in  his  nervous  language,  "  Judge-made  law."  The  Scot- 
tish penal  statutes  are  few  in  number,  and  many  of  them  obso- 
lete, as  much  from  the  principle  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  which 
admits  even  of  a  statute  being  abrogated  by  desuetude,  as  by  the 
obsolete  nature  of  the  social  relations  and  crimes  to  which  they 
are  applicable.  It  was  universally  admitted  in  the  old  time,  and 
is  still  a  pet  doctrine  with  many,  that  every  offence  against  mo- 
rality may  be  made  a  ground  of  accusation  at  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  as  a  crime  of  "the  awin  kind,"  fsui  generis:  J 
what  is  an  oflence  against  morality  being  a  question  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  judge.  With  the  exception  of  treason,  the 
laws  regarding  which  have  since  the  Union  been  those  of  Eng- 
land, there  are  lew  of  those  offences  which  form  the  most  frequent 
subject  of  inquiry  before  this  court,  that  have  not  originally  been 
smuggled  in  under  this  questionable  form,  and  stamped  mailer 
of  law  by  the  sanction  ol'  prescription.  The  loose  habits  of 
thought  and  language  superinduced  upon  those  who  have  been 
long  conversant  with  such  a  legal  system,  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived. A  system  of  penal  jurisprudence  thus  vague  and  fluc- 
tuating, has,  however,  been  rendered  if  possible  more  so  from  the 
gossiping  inaccurate  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated  by  Pro- 
fessor Hume.  It  only  remains  to  be  addeil,  that  the  Professor 
has  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  bigoted,  meddling,  and  re- 
lentless upholders  of  the  prerogative  in  a  narrow-minded  and  |ier- 
secuting  age.  I'nder  his  bands,  the  unintelligible  crime  of  ■». 
dition  has  become  ten  times  more  mysterious  than 
vague  horror  it  transcends  even  Milton's  Death. 

With  rusfK.'ct  to  the  extent  to  which  Scott  benefited  under  thif' 
leoxncd  lawyer,  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  class  wnx 
cuiiducuil  cfii-ctually  prevents  our  liirming  any  fonjrcliire,      At- 
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tendance  was  quite  optiooal  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  no 
exercises  awarded  him  any  opportunity  of  displaying  his  profi- 
ciency. Judging  hy  the  natural  bent  of  Scott's  mind,  we  should 
doubt  whether  he  derived  much  benetii  trom  the  lectures.  A 
systematic  outline  of  the  principles  of  our  municipal  system  he 
could  have  appreciated  and  made  his  ova ;  but  the  considera- 
tion of  a  thousand  minor  details  was  little  to  his  taste,  and  ill 
adapted  to  his  peculiar  talents.  He  possessed  no  hair-splitting 
fineness  of  intellectual  pcrce])tion.  Besides,  although  bis  ac^ 
quired  habits  of  thought  would  have  allowed  biin  to  take  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  study  of  law  to  be  at  the  pains  of  learning 
what  it  was,  and  discovering  the  turn  of  mind  which  would  en- 
able a  man  to  succeed  in  it,  he  wanted  the  faculties  and  tastes 
which  make  a  successful  lawyer.  There  is  therefore  every  reason 
to  believe  that  his  legal  studies  resembled  those  of  his  own  Darsie 
Latimer,  who  says  of  himself,  "  1  attended  a  weary  session  at 
the  Scotch  Law  class  :  a  wearier  at  the  Civil ;  and  with  what 
excellent  advantage,  my  note-hook  filled  with  caricatures  of  the 
professors  and  my  fellow-students,  is  it  not  yet  extant  to  tes- 
tify ?~  Perhaps,  too,  a  passage  in  the  introductory  chapter  of 
'*  The  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian"  may  be  understood  to  throw  some 
lunher  light  upon  the  author's  legal  studies.  "  '  And  that's  all 
the  good  you  have  obtained  from  three  jicrusals  of  the  commen- 
lanes  on  Scottish  Criminal  Jurisprudence .'''  said  his  companion. 
*  I  suppose  the  learned  author  little  thinks  that  the  bets  which 
his  erudition  and  acuteness  have  accumulated  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  l^al  doctrine,  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  the  half-bound  and  sli|)-shod  volumes  of  the  circu- 
lating library.'  '  I'll  bet  you  a  pint  of  claret,'  said  the  elder 
lawyer,  '  that  he  will  not  feel  sore  at  the  comparison." "  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  Scott  attended  the  Scots  Law  class  for 
two  successive  sessions,  the  Civil  Law  class  being  at  that  time, 
on  account  of  the  Professor's  extreme  old  age,  in  a  state  of  tern- 
{Kirary  abeyance. 

The  Moral  Philosophy  class,  as  it  was  at  that  time  taught, 
afforded  a  more  congenial  sphere  of  action  to  our  student,  both  on 
nooount  of  the  studies  pursued  in  it,  and  of  the  amiable  and  highly 
gifted  individual  who  filled  the  chair.  It  would  be  alien  to  our 
present  purpose  were  we  here  to  plunge  into  an  antiquanan  discus- 
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sion  respeeting  the  rise  and  prepress  of  the  system  of  education 
which  obtains  at  our  Scottish  universities.  A  brief  retrospect, 
however,  will  not,  we  trust,  be  found  altogether  devoid  of  interest, 
and  it  will  enable  us  to  present  more  clearly  to  the  apprehen- 
sions of  our  Southern  readers  the  exact  nature  of  the  pursuits 
which  occupy  the  students  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

At  the  first  organization  of  our  Scottish  universities,  the  re- 
cords of  which  have  been  preserved,  the  literary  and  philosophic* 
cal  department  of  study  was  intrusted  to  four  Regents.  All  stu- 
dents, when  they  commenced  their  university  career,  were  placed 
under  one  of  these  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  this  master  to  conduct 
his  alumni  through  what  was  then  considered  the  entire  circle  of 
the  sciences.  The  curriculum  lasted  four  years ;  and  as  each 
Regent  in  rotation  took  up  a  class  of  b^inners,  any  individual 
joining  finom  another  university  found  one  class  at  his  own  sUge 
of  advancement.  At  an  earlier  page  of  the  present  volume  we 
have  adverted  to  the  great  want  of  elementary  schools  in  Scot- 
land at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  and  to  the  necessity  conse- 
quently imposed  upon  the  Regents  of  commencing  with  their  pu- 
pils at  the  very  groundwork  of  a  learned  education.  ^^  He  found 
me,*^  sa]rs  the  nephew  of  the  sturdy  and  erudite  Andrew  Mel- 
ville, while  speaking  of  his  own  progress  in  knowledge  when  he 
first  entered  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  ^^  he  found  me 
bough  in  the  Latin  tongue.*^  The  first  year,  during  which  the 
student  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  Bagen^  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  ^^  Humanity,'"  which,  being  interpreted,  meani 
the  Latin  language.  Students  of  the  second  year,  or  Semu^ 
were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  syllogism,  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  Logic.  Students  of  the  third  year,  Bachc' 
lorsj  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Ethics,  Pneumatology,  &c. 
The  fourth  year,  during  which  they  bore  the  title  Magistrands^ 
or  inceptive  Ariium  Magiairi^  (the  honour  conferred  upon  such 
as  went  regularly  through  the  whole  course,)  seems  to  have  beoi 
devoted  to  Physics. 

As  the  field  of  science  widened,  and  men  of  letters  began  to 
find  any  one  of  its  departments  enough,  and  sometimes  more 
than  enough,  to  engross  the  serious  labour  of  a  life,  the  detri- 
mental efiects  of  thus  dissipating  the  attention  of  the  teacher 
among  a  variety  of  unhomogeneous  studies  became  apparent. 
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Kither  the  whole  course  was  tiU|>crfii:ially  tau{>ht,  or  the  Regent's 
favourite  dcpanment  was  seduloualy  ctiltivated,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest.  At  what  exact  period,  or  in  what  manDer,  the  no- 
velty of  assigning  to  each  Professorial  chair  the  tuition  of  a  de- 
terminate and  unvarying  branch  of  science  was  introduced,  does 
not  appear.  Perhaps  in  some  of  the  universities  it  cook  place 
unnoted,  by  means  of  occasional  arrangements  among  the  pro- 
fessors, not  intended  to  be  permanent,  but  allowed  to  become  so 
from  a  sense  of  their  utility. 

The  precise  period  when  the  change  took  place  in  the  nni- 
veisity  of  Kdinburgh  has  been  ascertained  however  from  a  minute 
of  the  Town-councU,  dated  the  16th  of  June  I7O8,  of  which  what 
foJlows  forms  a  2>art.  "  I'he  Council  taking  to  their  considera- 
tion  what  may  be  the  most  proper  methoils  for  advancing  of 
learning  in  their  own  college  of  Kdinburgh,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  articles  as  an  rule  of  teaching  in  the  said  college  : 
— Prima,  That  all  the  parts  of  philosophy  be  taught  in  two 
years,  as  they  are  in  the  most  famous  universities  abroad.  Secuti- 
dot  That  as  a  consequence  of  this  article,  there  be  but  two  plii- 
losophy  classes  in  the  college,  to  be  taugtit  by  two  of  the  four 
present  professors  of  philosophy.  Terlio,  That  in  the  first  of 
these  classes,  the  students  be  taught  logic  and  metaphysics  ; 
and  in  the  last,  a  compend  of  ethics  and  natural  philosophy. 
Qliarto,  Because  there  are  many  usi^f'ul  things  belonging  to  the 
pneumatics  and  moral  philosophy,  which  the  two  professorii,  in 
the  present  method  of  classes,  cannot  overtake,  therefore  it  is 
proposed  that  one  of  the  two  remaining  professors  shall  be  a;p- 
poinied  to  teach  those  two  parts  of  philosophy  more  fully,  at 
such  times  as  the  students  are  not  obliged  to  be  in  their  classes ; 
and  because  he  has  not  charge  of  a  class,  he  may  have  public 
leosons  rf  philosophy  in  the  common  hull,  where  all  the  students 
may  be  present  at  such  times  as  shall  be  most  convenient." 

Tbemagiatrates  next  resolve  toestablifih  aprofcssorshipof  Greek, 
to  which  one  of  the  Professors  of  Philosophy  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment is,  apparently  at  his  own  request,  appointed.  The  mi- 
nute then  proceeds: — "The  same  day,  the  council,  taking  to  their 
nerioas  consideration,  that  it  is  of  great  importance,  for  the  better 
education  of  the  students  in  the  college  of  [Edinburgh,  that,  while 
they  are  learning  the  several  parts  of  philosophy,  they  should 
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have  an  opportunity  of  being  more  fully  instructed  in  pneuma- 
tics and  moral  philosophy,  than  they  can  be  by  the  present  me- 
thod of  teaching  classes,  do  therefore  appoint  Mr.  William  Law, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  to  teach 
pneumatics  and  moral  philosophy  to  the  students,  at  such  times 
as  they  are  obliged  to  be  in  their  classes  :  and  seeing  the  said 
Mr.  William  Law  is  not  to  have  the  charge  of  a  particular 
dass,  they  do  appoint  him  to  have  public  lessons  of  philosophy 
in  the  common-hall,  where  all  the  students  shall  be  present,  at 
such  times  as  shall  be  most  convenient.  *  *  *  And  because 
the  said  Mr.  William  Law  may  be  at  considerable  loss  by  this 
alteration,  therefore  the  council  are  to  use  endeavours  to  find  a 
fund  which  will  afford  fifty  pounds  sterling  yearly  to  the  said 
Mr.  William  Law,  by  and  attour  of  his  present  salary.'''' 

No  mention  is  here  made  of  a  professor  of  Humanity  ;  indeed 
an  independent  chair  for  that  branch  of  instruction  had  been 
established  nearly  twenty  years  earlier.  According  to  the  r^u- 
lations  of  the  year  I7O8,  therefore,  the  course  of  study  was  as 
follows  : — First  year,  Latin  and  Greek ;  second  year.  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  ;  third  feax^  Ethics  and  Physics  :  and  during  the 
unemployed  hours  of  the  two  last-mentioned  sessions,  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Pneumatics.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  Ethics  and  Moral  phi- 
losophy ;  and  perhaps  the  worthy  magistrates,  had  they  been 
asked,  might  have  been  puzzled  to  describe  it.  The  difficulty 
is  increased  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  lectures  on  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Principia  of  Newton  had  been  regu- 
larly read  by  the  professor  of  mathematics  ever  since  the  year 
1687-  That  these  had  not  been  intermitted  appears  clearly 
firom  a  minute  of  Town-council,  dated  the  18th  May  1709. 
^^  The  council  appointed  Gavin  Plummer,  present  town  trea- 
surer, to  subscribe,  in  the  name  of  the  good  town,  for  the  sum  of 
fifty  pounds  sterling,  in  order  to  the  procuring  instruments  and 
machines  necessary  for  confirming  and  illustrating,  by  experi- 
ments, the  truths  advanced  in  the  mathematics  and  natural  phtlo^ 
Mophjf  within  the  university  of  this  burgh,*'"'  &c.  The  expres- 
sion ^^  a  compend  of  ethics  and  natural  philosophy  ^^  must  there- 
fore be  used  as  corresponding  to  the  ^wsixn  and  ll^r/xi}  of 
Locke;  .which   that  philosopher  thus  defines: — ^^  4>o<n»i},   or 
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Natural  Philosophy.  The  end  of  this  is  bare  speculative  truth; 
and  whatsoever  can  afibrd  the  mind  of  mau  any  such,  falls  un- 
der this  branch,  whether  it  be  liod  himself,  angels,  8])irits, 
bodies,  or  any  of  their  affections,  as  number,  figure,  &c.  n^oje- 
raui,  the  skill  of  right  applying  our  own  powers  and  actions  for 
the  attainment  of  things  good  and  uselul.  The  most  consider- 
able under  this  head  is  tVAiV*,  which  is  the  seeking  those  rules 
and  measures  of  human  actions  which  Wit  to  happiness,  and 
the  means  to  practise  them.*^  Thus  interpreted,  "  Ethics  and 
Natural  Philosophy"  are  identical  with  "  Pneumatology  {the 
doctrine  of  spirit)  and  Moral  Philosophy." 

This  scrambling  arrangement  continued  in  forc«  till  the  death 
at  the  illustrious  M'Laurin,  which  nearly  coincided  in  time  with 
(he  appointment  of  l>r.  John  Stewart  to  the  chair  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  The  Doctor  commenced  a  course  of  Jjccturea 
on  the  Newtonian  system  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  the 
mathematical  subsided  into  the  rank  of  a  subordinate  class, 
while  the  supernumerary  professor  of  "  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Pneumatics"  stejiped  in  to  till  up  the  vacuum  left  by  the 
contraction  of  the  sphere  of  his  colleague,  the  professor  of 
"  Kthics  and  Natural  Philosophy,"  as  Augustus  was  invited 
by  \  irgil  to  occupy  the  sjiace  left  tiare  in  heaven  by  the  crab 
dnving  in  its  claw.  From  that  time  the  University  cttrrtculum 
haa  continued  unaltered  down  to  the  present  day.  First  year, 
Latin  and  Greek  ;  scrond  year.  Logic  and  Metaphysics  ;  third 
year.  Moral  Philosophy ;  fourth  year.  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  number  of  chairs  in  the  University  has  since  been  greatly 
swelled  in  number,  but  thes(>  are  the  only  classes  attendance 
upon  which  is  imperative  on  such  as  wish  to  take  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts. 

The  sphere  of  the  lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  patrons  of  the  University,  is  clearly  defined  by  this 
retrospect.  It  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  morals.  The  no- 
Qons  entertained  by  the  earlier  lecturers  of  the  boundaries  of 
their  investigations  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  vague  and 
fiuctiuiting.  By  degrees,  however,  under  a  succession  of  bold 
and  (niginsl  thinkers,  the  science  began  to  assume  a  more  de- 
finite and  satisfactory  form.  In  tracing  its  progress  down  to 
tils  time  of  Stewart,  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  turn  our  attention 
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alternately  to  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow;  for 
their  institutions  were  essentially  the  same,  and  from  their  proxi* 
xnity  and  frequent  intercourse,  no  spirit  could  animate  the  one 
without  immediately  and  powerfully  influencing  the  other. 
'.  The  history  of  the  Scottish  Ethical  school  conmienoes  with 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Francis  Hutchespn  to  the  chair  of  Mo-! 
ral  Philosophy  in  the   University  of  Glasgow  in  1730.     This: 
amiable  philosopher,  a  native  of  Ireland,  made  his  debut  in  the. 
character  of  metaphysician,  as  a  correspondent  of  Dr.  Clarke. 
An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
however,  and  the  pure  but  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind  which  at-j 
taches  a  man  to  the  rich  illustration  and  calm  equable  tone  of 
diat  school,  which  recognises  the  analogy,  if  not  the  identity,  of » 
die  senses  by  which  we  discern  the  beautiful  and  the  virtuous,  to- 
gether with  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  example  of  Shaftes* 
bury,  led  him  to  adopt  a  theory  differing  widely  from  that  of  his  ^ 
venerable  Mentor.     The  fruits  of  his  studies  in  this  school  were 
given  to  the  world  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  Beauty  and  Virtue,*"; 
the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1726;    His  speculations : 
are  noways  eminent  in  metaphysical  subtlety  ;  but  they  charm  > 
the  reader  in  virtue  of  the  chaste,  simple,  and  clear  style  of' 
language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  and  the  abundance  and' 
aptitude  of  the  illustration  which  is  employed  to  bring  them  home  < 
to  his  apprehension.     Hutcheson''s  views  of  moral  character  are 
less  those  of  a  man  who  can  trace  actions  to  their  hidden  sources 
in  the  elementary  faculties  of  the  mind,  than  of  one  who  has  a 
just  and  delicate  sense  of  their  outward  beauty  or  deformity. ' 
He  contemplates  man  as  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem,  and  judges- 
bf  him  by  the  same  standard.     The  natural  tendency  of  such  a 
mind  was  to  evade  the  labour  of  analyzing  the  phenomena  of 
mind  by  assuming  a  multiplicity  of  original  faculties,  a  prone- 
Bess  to  multiply  original  principles  which  continued  to  charac- 
terise thb  Scottish  school  of  metaphysics  till  its  extinction.    We 
are  told  by  his  biographer,  that  ^^  he  had  a  remarkable  degree 
of  rational  enthusiam  for  learning,  liberty,  religion,  virtue,  and 
human  happiness  f^  that  he  taught  in  public  with  persuasive 
eloquence  ;  that  his  conversation  was  instructive,  lively  and  mo- 
dest ;  and  that  he  imited  pure  manners  with  a  kind  disposition* 
The  diazacter  of  his  writings^  pleasii^  the  t^te  without  exact- - 
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ing  any  extraordinarj'  degree  of  subtlety  of  apprehension,  or  ra- 
tiocinative  exertion,  was  well  calculated  to  make  tliem  widely 
popular ;  and  the  character  of  the  man  not  a  little  enhanced 
their  effect.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  such  a  teacher 
should  excite  throughout  the  nation  n  lively  interest  for  his  fa- 
rouiite  studies.  An  Italian  author,  of  whom  we  only  know  that 
his  work  was  printed  by  Foulls,  thus  speaks  of  him  : — "  v'insi- 
nud  per  tutto  il  poese  culle  istruzionc  a  viva  voce,  e  con  c^regie 
opere  date  alle  siampe,  un  vivo  genio  per  gli  studii  filosofici,  e 
literarii,  c  itparse  qui  fecondissiim  semi  d'onde  vediamo  nasceie 
si  Fdioe  frutti,  e'  si  copiose." 

Hutcheson  died  in  l^i'J,  and  his  chair  was  occupied  for  five 
yean  by  a  Mr.  Craigie,  whose  name  also  has  survived.  This 
gentleman  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith, — an 
■uthor  too  widely  knon-n  to  render  any  account  of  him  necessary. 
He  extended  considerably  the  field  over  which  his  prelections 
ranged,  embracing  the  investigation  of  all  the  leading  circum- 
stances of  man's  nature  and  situation,  which  materially  modify 
his  character.  The  course  was  divided  into  four  parts.  "  The 
first,"  says  Mr.  Millar,  author  of  the  HiRtorical  A'iew  of  the 
Knglish  Government.  '^  contained  natural  theology,  in  which  he 
considered  the  proofs  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  and 
those  principles  of  the  human  mind  upon  which  religion  is 
founded.  I'he  second  comprehended  ethics,  strictly  so  called, 
and  consisted  chiedy  of  the  doctrines  which  he  aftemards  pub- 
hshcd  in  his  Theory  ol'  Moral  Sentiments."  In  the  third  part 
be  treated  of  justice  or  those  features  in  our  nature  which  are 
the  foundation  upon  which  rest  social  organization  and  jurispru- 
dence. He  followed,  in  treating  of  this  branch  of  his  subject, 
ihe  historical  method  first  exemplified  by  Montesquieu,  whose 
work  had  exerted  a  strong  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Scot- 
tiah  literati.  "  In  the  last  part  of  his  lectures,"  says  the  same 
eminent  authority  we  have  already  quoted,  "  he  examined  those 
political  regulations  which  are  founded  not  upon  the  principle  of 
justice,  but  that  of  expediency,  and  which  are  calculated  to  in- 
erease  the  riches,  the  power,  and  the  prosjwrity  of  a  state.  Un- 
der this  view,  he  considered  the  political  institutions  relating  to 
ctmunerce  and  finances,  to  ecclesiastic&l  and  military  establish- 
lueDia.      What  he  delivered  on  these  subjects  contained  the  sub- 
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Stance  of  the  wgA  he  afterwards  published  under  the  titk  of  axi 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.^ 
'niis  brief  oudine  of  Smith'^s  course  of  lectures,  more  perhaps 
Hum  even  his  highly  origbal  writings,  makes  us  feel  the  com. 
prehensive  and  commanding  character  of  his  intellect.  He  de4 
picts  man  in  himself  a  creature  of  passions  and  impulses  whidi 
prompt  him  to  action.  He  pourtrays  those  instincts  which  driYS 
him  to  the  attempt  to  link  himself  with  the  invisible  world,  and 
enters  into  the  discussion  of  our  grounds  of  rational  belief  that 
auch  a  world  exists.  He  turns  to  those  principles,  in  virtue  of 
which  man  is  a  social  being,  and  traces  by  historical  deductiob 
his  efforts  to  institute  an  external  norm  of  action,  by  which  to 
adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of  himself  and  his  fellows.  Laady^ 
lie  considers  man  in  his  relation  to  the  physical  and  animal 
wixtH  which  it  is  given  him  to  rule  over,  and  model  according  to 
his  pleasure,  both  in  his  individual  and  aggregate  capacity^ 
There  is  but  one  link  wanting  in  the  chain  of  this  system, — it 
is  the  absence  of  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  human  inteliecty 
and  an  exposition  of  its  action  upon  the  passions  and  impulses,  aa 
well  as  of  their  reaction  upon  it,  in  that  part  of  the  course  which 
in  strict  logical  arrangement  ought  to  stand  first,  but  which,  per« 
haps,  out  of  deference  to  the  sanctity  of  the  subject  discussed  in 
that  which  occupies  the  place,  comes  only  second  in  order.  Tfas 
emission  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  attribute  to  the  fact, 
that  metaphysics  had  already  been  taught  to  his  hearers  in  the 
dass  which,  acceding  to  college  routine,  they  had  attended  the 
previous  year ;  but  a  want  of  a  clear  perception  of  the  distinction 
between  the  province  of  pure  mental  analysis,  and  the  observe, 
tion  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  human  nature,  runs  through*^ 
out  Smith'^s  writings.  Thus,  much  metaphysical  trifling  encute- 
hers  the  first  book  of  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  where  it  is  out  of 
place.  It  is  to  this  want  of  metaphysical  perspicuity  that  we^ 
incline  to  attribute  his  acquiescence  in  Hutcheson's  substitutao» 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  ef  that  sense  by  whidi  we  appreciater 
the  conduct  of  others,  for  a  scrutiny  of  the  origin  of  our  own  actions^, 
and  their  tendency  to  affect  ourselves  or  others.  To  the  same 
cause  we  attribute  Sbiith''s  incessant  digressions,  which,  joined 
to  his  redundancy  of  statistical  detail,  have  obscured  to  many 
the  systematae  arrangement  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  sain# 
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liabit  of  indulging  in  episodes,  and  his  omission  to  give  any- 
where a  general  statement  of  his  views  in  dividing  his  course  af- 
ter the  manner  he  adopted,  must  account  for  the  blindness  of  his 
successors  to  the  intimate  connexion  of  all  its  parts,  as  well  as  of 
the  indispensable  nature  of  all  these  investigations  to  him  who 
would  tiioroughly  know  man  as  a  moral  being.  We  have  spoken 
only  of  the  outward  form  of  Smith's  system  of  moral  philosophy, 
hut  the  reader  will  rocollect  that  our  object  is  to  detcnniHe  the 
sphere  and  object  of  the  moral  philosophy  lettures  st  the  time 
Scott  returned  to  the  University,  awl  that  this  historieal  retro- 
spect is  only  introduced  as  the  best  method  of  throwing  light 
aa  that  topic. 

Sutweqaently  to  Smith's  accession  to  the  Glasgow  chair  of  Mo- 
ral PfaOosophy,  hut  previous  to  his  demission,  Dr.  Adam  Fer- 
guson was  called  to  fiH  the  same  ofiice  in  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. He  as  well  as  Smith  had  caught  his  inspiration  partly 
&om  the  school  founded  by  Shaftesburj'  and  Hutcheson,  upon 
the  speculations  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy,  and  partly 
frtmi  the  writings  of  Montesquieu,  and  seems  to  have  had  jnst 
a  little  taste  and  talent  for  severe  metaphysical  speculation  as 
his  ilhiBtrious  cotemporary-  The  natural  temper  of  his  mind, 
however,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  dilTering 
from  Dr.  Smith's,  modified  considerably  the  character  of  his 
views.  A  kindred  disposition  led  Dr,  Ferguson  to  emlwaee  the 
proud  and  determined  practical  Stoicism  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Romans,  and  this  circumstance  superinduced  in  the  strictly 
ethical  part  of  his  course  a  considerable  deviation  from  the  then 
Gubionable  tone  of  speculative  morals.  The  dictates  of  the  in- 
tdleet  were  allowed  greater  sway.  The  economical  branch  of 
die  system,  which  was  Dr.  Smith's  own,  failed  entirely  in 
Ferguson's  prelections.  David  Hume  had  first  turned  the 
mention  of  the  British  public  to  some  questions  of  jmlitical  eco- 
nomy, and  the  mind  of  Smith  finding  congenial  exercise  in  such 
ipeculations,  finding,  moreover,  bis  situation  in  a  commercial 
dty  favourahle  to  their  prosecution,  gave  birth  to  the  science, 
tbe  very  nature  of  which  remained  a.  sealed  book  to  his  cotem- 
porairies.  The  want  of  this  practical  acquaintance  with  the  teal 
structure  of  society  exercised  a  reflective  influence  over  that  branch 
of  Fei^son's  course  which  was  dev'otcd  to  the  e\posi{ion  of  the 
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constitutive  prindples  of  human  society.  Smith  saw  ineit  9S  thejf 
were,  for  he  had  mingled  largely  among  all  classes.  Ferguson^ 
whose  intercourse  had  been  almost  exclusively  <x)nfined  to  the  li-^ 
terary  and  the  aristocratical  portions  of  the  community,  saw  them 
through  the  Claude  Lorraine  medium  of  books.  His  system  was 
less  exhaustive  than  Smith'^s,  perhaps  less  true  to  nature ;  but  m 
return  it  was  characterised  by  stronger  logical  consequence,  and  by 
more  manly  dignity.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  Roman  character, 
which  he  had  set  up  to  himself  as  a  model,  was  strikingly  evinced 
when  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  his  sixty-eighth  year^  in  the  teeth  of  s 
threatened  war,  with  the  intention  of  collecting  in  ihe  libraries  of 
Italy  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  his  history  of  the  Republicr 
His  simple  habits,  his  kindness  to  others,  his  severe  control  over 
himself,  his  unfaded  intellect  and  freshness  of  feeling  to  the  last^- 
did  indeed  justify  the  poet's  apostrophe, — 

**  StiU  bams  a  Roman  soul  in  Ferg^uson.'^ 

The  quiet  dignity  of  his  death  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
any  philosopher.  "  I  never  felt,''''  said  he  to  his  surrounding 
friends,  a  short  time  before  he  breathed  his  last,  ^^  I  never  £e\t 
\efoTe  so  strongly  that  the  spirit  cannot  perish  with  the  body.'" 

Ferguson  was  succeeded  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  chair  manj 
years  before  his  death  by  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  career  as  s 
teacher  commenced  early  and  lasted  long.  While  yet  in  his* 
eighteenth  year,  he  was  intrusted  by  his  father  with  the  charge 
of  the  mathematical  class.  In  177^9  he  was  appointed  conjunct 
Professor  of  Mathematics, — a  step  which  his  not  having  attain*< 
ed  the  legal  age  had  prevented  being  taken  sooner.  In  177^ 
besides  discharging  the  duties  of  his  own  chair,  he  read  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.  In  178^9  an  arrangement  war 
made,  in  virtue  of  which  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  wished  to  retire 
from  active  life.  Without,  however,  relinquishing  entirely  hi»: 
Gtgnnexion  with  the  University,  eflTected  an  exchange  of  Pro&s^: 
sorships  with  Mr.  Stewart,  and  obtained  the  Rev.  John  Player 
fair  as  his  assistant  in  the  Mathetinatical  chair.  Thus  commenced. 
Mr.  Stewart'*!  career  as  teacher  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  which- 
he  held  on  without  interruption  till  his  secession  from  the  active- 
duties  of  the  Professorship  in  1810. 

By  the  time  that  Stewart  comiaenced  hi»  prelections,  a.nievi 
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piinciple  had  obtruded  itseli'  into  the  field  of  ethical  speculation 
in  ^-otland.  Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  was  pul>- 
lisfatxl  in  1739.  The  coolness  with  which  it  was  received  dis- 
couraged the  author  from  the  prosecution  of  abstract  metaphy- 
atcal  speculation,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  that  dqiart- 
ment  of  literature,  half  addressed  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  half 
to  the  principle  of  taste,  in  which  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  sur- 
passed. Some  of  his  bolder  and  more  startling  doctrines  thus 
gained  the  public  ear,  but  separated  from  the  system  of  which 
they  formed  a  part,  and  on  that  account  more  liable  to  misappre- 
hensioR  than  they  othcrwisemighthave  been.  Attention  was  drawn, 
hDwever,  by  this  means  to  the  work  which  was  understood  to  con- 
tain a  detailed  exposition  of  his  principles,  and  several  authors 
entered  the  field  against  it.  Hume  had  e 
e  on  the  human  mind  on  the  only  secv 
a  of  the  mental  phenomena,  and  stem  reasoning  upon 
ascertained  facts.  His  work,  however,  was  executed  at  too 
early  a  period  of  life,  before  the  whole  phenomena  of  his  own 
mind  had  been  evolved,  and  in  the  fire  of  a  first  conception. 
He  himself  subsequently  acknowledged  its  incompleteness,  but, 
liabituated  to  less  severe  pursuits,  and  averse  to  the  intolerant 
clamour  which  he  was  aware  he  must  excite,  he  never  sought  to 
remedy  its  deficiencies. 

Among  the  few  fair  and  candid  adversaries  who  entered  the 
field  against  Mr.  Hume  was  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  a  man  every 
way  different  from  him  except  in  his  candour  and  bis  amiable 
diapositionE.  Hume  was  calm,  Keid  impetuous  ;  Hume  subtle, 
Reid  strong  but  indisdnct ;  Hume  always  in  good  taste,  Kcid 
oflen  tiu"gid.  Reid's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind," 
upon  which  his  fame  roust  ultimately  rest,  is  indeed  frequently 
disfigured  with  puerile  and  bombastic  declamation.  His  avowed 
determination  to  submit  all  speculation  to  the  ultimate  deci- 
sioD  of  what  he  vaguely  calls  *'  Common  Sense"  and  "  In- 
stinct," is  a  mere  evasion  of  the  difficulties  started  by  Hume. 
He  has  not  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  edifice  of  hts  opjto- 
nent,  he  has  merely  erected  a  new  structure  by  its  side.  Hi» 
lystem  contains  many  valuable  truths,  but  they  are  rarely  very 
happily  expressed,  and  their  connexion  is  neither  evident  nur 
ttrong.     One  bad  consequence  produced  by  the  vagueness  of 
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some  parts  of  bis  woik  is  the  coofiisioD  of  the  faonndaiies  of  jiliy^ 
fifal  or  anatomical  inquirj  on  the  one  hand,  with  those  of  me^ 
ftapfajsical  inyestigaticHi  on  the  other,  hj  whidi  he  has  be^ 
wildered  and  misled  not  a  few  who  call  themselres  his  schohurs^ 
Dr.  Reid  succeeded  Dr.  Smith  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosc|dby 
at  Glasgow,  and  naturallj  gave  a  prominent  place  to  his  &- 
%'oiirite  studies  in  his  prelections.  To  a  certain  extent  this  was 
desirable.  The  reasoning  fiiculty  had  hitherto  been  too  much 
disregarded  in  the  ethical  speculations  at  the  Scottish  philascK 
phers.  Unfortunatelj,  however,  Dr.  Reid^'s  attempts  to  inno^ 
Cttlate  his  new  metaphysical  views  into  the  old  moral  system  of 
bis  predecessmn  was  rather  unsuccessfuL  The  materials  were 
not  homogeneous.  This  subject,  however,  belongs  more  proper-^ 
ly  to  our  discussion  of  Stewart'^s  course  c^  tuition,  to  the  consi- 
deration of  which  we  now  proceed.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Reid. 

The  economical  branch  of  the  course  was  omitted  by  Stewart 
as  well  as  by  his  predecessor,  whose  text4x>ok  indeed  he  ent^ 
ployed  in  the  beginning  of  his  career.  He  did,  we  bdiiere,  oa 
Qoe  or  two  occasions,  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Political 
Kconomy,  but  it  was  as  a  matter  entirely  distinct  firom  the 
business  of  his  class.  On  the  other  hand,  probably  firom  a 
conviction  that  the  influence  ot  the  intellect  in  building  up  man^s 
moral  being,  had  been  kept  too  much  in  the  back-groundby  Smithy 
and  that  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Reid,  which,  with  some 
modifications  he  had  adopted,  were  either  disregaided  or  imper- 
fectly taught  in  the  logic  class,  which  was  their  proper  place,  h» 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  lectures  to  their  exposition. 
But  the  reader  must  not  infer  firom  this  expression,  that  he  ser* 
vilely  repeated  what  Reid  had  taught.  Stewart  lent  to  the 
ideas  of  bis  master  accuracy  of  expression  and  scientific  arrange 
inent.  He  withdrew  the  science,  too,  almost  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  mind,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  range  at  large  over  the 
whole  field  of  physiology.  Lastly,  he  was  much  less  impatient^ 
less  ready  to  betake  himself  to  the  resource  of  cutting  the  knot  hy 
calling  in  the  aid  of  ultimate  principles  than  his  master.  Upoii 
the  metaphysical  introduction  followed  the  strictly  ethical  part 
aS  his  course,  which  we  cannot  better  present  to  the  reader  than 
in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  risumL 

<«  Mr  Stewart's  excdlent  volume  $sititl«d  OHtUnes  of  Moral 
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mi09ophyf  though  composed  only  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of 
his  hearers,  is  one  of  the  most  definite  proofi  that  he  was  per« 
fectly  qualified  to  unite  precision  with  ease,  to  be  brief  with  the 
utmoat  clearness,  and  to  write  with  becoming  elegance  in  a  style 
where  the  meaning  is  not  overladen  by  ornament.  This  vo< 
lurne  contains  his  properly  Ethical  Theory ^  which  is  much  ex- 
panded, but  not  substantially  altered,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  Powers, — a  work  almost  posthumous,  and 
eomposed  under  circumstances  which  give  it  a  deeper  interest 
than  can  be  inspired  by  any  desert  in  science.  Though,  with 
his  usual  modesty,  he  manifests  an  anxiety  to  &sten  his  ethical 
theory  to  the  kindred  speculations  of  other  philosophers  of  the 
intellectual  school,  especially  to  those  of  Cudworth,  recently 
dothed  in  more  modem  phraseology  by  Price,  yet  he  still  shows 
that  independence  and  originality  which  all  his  aversion  from 
parade  could  not  entirely  conceal.  Might,  duty,  virtue,  mortU 
Migation,  and  the  like  or  the  opposite  forms  of  expression,  re-^ 
present,  according  to  him,  certain  thoughts,  which  arise  neces- 
sarily and  instantaneously  in  the  mind  (or  in  the  reason,  if  we 
take  that  word  in  the  large  sense  in  which  it  denotes  all  that  is 
not  emotive)  at  the  contemplation  of  actions,  and  which  are  ut^ 
teriy  incapable  of  all  resolution,  consequently /of  all  explana- 
tion, and  which  can  be  known  only  by  being  experienced. 
These  thoughts  or  ideas,  or  by  whatever  other  name  they  may 
be  csalled,  are  followed  as  inexplicably,  but  as  inevitably,  by 
pleasurable  and  painM  emotions,  which  suggest  the  conception 
of  Mora/  beauty, — a  quality  of  human  actions  distinct  firom  their* 
adherence  to  or  deviation  from  rectitude,  though  generally  coin- 
ciding with  it.  The  question  which  a  reflecting  reader  will  here 
put,  is,  whether  any  purpose  is  served  by  the  introduction  of  the 
intermediate  mental  process  between  the  particular  thoughts 
and  the  moral  emotions.  How  would  the  view  be  darkened 
or  confused,  or  indeed  in  any  degree  changed,  by  withdraw- 
ing that  process,  or  erasing  the  words  which  attempt  to  ex- 
press it  ?  No  advocate  of  the  intellectual  origin  of  the  moral 
faadty  has  yet  stated  a  case  in  which  a  mere  operation  of 
reason  or  judgment,  unattended  by  emotion,  could,  consistently 
with  the  universal  opinion  of  mankind,  as  it  is  exhibited  by  the 
sCmcture  of  language,  be  said  to  have  the  nature,  or  to  produce 
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the  eSecCs  of  eoBKienee.     Such  m  example  nald  be  an 
w^emhnm  crueis  an  the  ride  of  that  eebhrated  diBorr-   T^frflme 
to  ptroduoe  h,  after  kmg  chaDenge,  is  at  least  a  fnamaaftiaa 
i^ainst  it»  nearly  approaching  to  that  sort  of  deuMielf  diKrimi* 
native  experiment.     It  woold  be  Tain  to  re^^tate  what  baa  aU 
readj  been  too  often  repeated,  that  aU  the  objectiaos  to  the  idC- 
ish  [diilasopbT  tun  upon  the  actual  nature,  not  npon  tbe 
ginal  sooroe  of  our  principles  of  action  ;  and  that  it  is  br  a  i 
ftision  of  these  very  distinct  questions  akme,  that  die  eoarfiitatioo 
of  Hobbes  can  be  made  apparently  to  invalne  Hartley.     Mr. 
Stewart  appears,  like  most  other  metaphysicians,  to  ha^e  blend* 
ed  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  our  moral  sentiments,  with  diat 
other  which  only  seeks  a  criterion  to  distinguidi  moral  from  im* 
UKval  habits  of  finding  and  action  ;  fiir  be  considers  die  appear*! 
aaee  of  moral  sentiment  at  an  early  age,  befixe  die  general  ten* 
dency  of  actions  could  be  ascertained,  as  a  decisive  objection  to 
the   origin  of  these  sentiments  in    association, — an  ofa|eclMni 
which  assumes,  that  if  utility  be  tbe  criterion  of  monlity,  aaw* 
ciations  with  utility  must  be  tbe  mode  by  which  die  moral  sen- 
timents are  fismied,  which  no  skiUul  advocate  of  the  theorv  of  aa- 
sociation  will  ever  allow.     That  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  ofajeet 
of  conscience  is  to  govern  our  voluntary  exertions,  is  niiniftiti 
But  how  could  it  perform  this  great  ftmction,  if  it  did  not  impd 
the  will  P  and  how  conld  it  have  the  latter  effect  as  a  mere  act 
of  reason,  or  indeed  in  any  respect  otherwise  than  as  it  is  nude 
up  of  emotions,  by  which  alone  its  grand  aim  could  in  any  da-' 
gree  be  attained  ?     Judgment  and  reason  are  therefixe  prepara- 
tory to  conscience,  not  properly  a  part  of  it.     That  the  exdnsion 
of  reason  reduces  virtue  to  be  a  relative  quality,  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  confusion  of  the  two  questions  in  moral  theory ;  ftr 
though  a  fitness  to  excite  approbation  may  be  only  a  rdation  of 
objects  to  our  susceptibility,  yet  the  proposition  that  all  vntuooa 
actions  an^  l)oncficial,  is  a  proposition  as  absolute  as  any  odicr 
within  the  range  of  our  understanding.'" 

Tho  lerturos  allotted  to  the  consideration  rf  natural  theology 
wtw  not  pn^winont,  and  those  on  the  philosophy  of  juiiqpni. 
iWnrt*  ("ontaintnl  nothing  original.  It  is  evident  fiom  this  skeldi 
I  hut  tht»  tone  and  tendency  rf  the  instructions  ddiveredfi«n  the 
Mnml  l*hilo«o|)hy  chair  since  the  days  of  Smith,  had  undergone. 
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s  material  alterBtion.     The  attention  of  those  who  sought  to  pe- 
Betiate  into  the  mysteries  of  man^s  moral  nature,  was  directed 
inly  to  his  mental  and  moral  constitution,  his  relations  to  God 
and  to  faiB  neighbour.  His  connexion  through  the  medium  of  his 
j^yncal  wants  with  the  earth  and  its  products,  and  the  reaction 
of  this  bondage  upon  the  character  of  the  individual  and  of  so- 
ciety, was  left  out  of  view.     And  in  addition  to  this  deficiency, 
the  system  of  natural  theology  which  had  been  adopted,  was 
frigid,  superficial,  and  at  second-hand,  while  the  sketch  given  of 
the  progress  of  civil  society  remained  exactly  in  the  state  in  which 
it  had  been  left  by  him  who  first  promulgated  it.     But  the 
gieatcst  defect  of  all  lay  herein,  that  in  the  metaphysical  part  of 
the  oourae,  the  subordination  of  the  inquiries  into  the  source  and 
iMiture  of  mind  to  the  explanation  of  the  influence  of  the  pure 
icaaon  in  forming  our  moral  character,  was  not  made  sufficiently 
imminent,  and  that  the  dogmas  inculcated  respecting  man^s  in- 
tdkctual  nature  did  not  harmonise  with  the  views  adopted  of 
the  emotional  part  of  his  being.     The  new  ethical  system  was  at 
vnee  defective  and  incoherent.     Smith  had  ascended  the  Pisgah 
hei^t  firmn  which  alone  that  promised  land  of  speculative  in- 
vestigators,  human  nature,  can  be  descried  ;  but  the  novelty  of 
the  seene,  or  the  wreathing  mists  which  ever  shift  across  its  sur- 
fiMe,  had  at  times  obscured  his  vision.     His  successor  had  de- 
»ended  firom  the  elevation  to  catch  a  nearer  view,  but  in  thus 
obtaining  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  certain  details,  the  bear- 
ii^  of  the  whole  had  been  lost  to  him. 

Bat  it  was  not  in  his  system  alone  that  the  evil  lay  ;  there 
was  that  in  the  original  constitution  of  Stewart''s  mind,  which, 
while  it  rendered  him  a  teacher  more  than  any  we  have  known 
cdculated  to  win  the  afiections  of  his  hearers  for  himself  and 
hit  pursuits,  and  to  indicate  the  path  which  led  to  knowledge, 
and  to  animate  them  to  the  pursuit,  unfitted  him  for  communi- 
cating exhaustive  and  systematic  views  of  science.  He  was  less 
a  philoaopher  than  the  historian  of  philosophy.  His  reading 
was  incredibly  extensive.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
moat  of  the  systems  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  promul- 
gated by  philosophers.  He  had  that  acuteness  of  intellect 
which  enabled  him  to  detect  the  internal  discrepancies  of  each, 
«r  the  point  at  whidi  it  had  been  left  unfinished  and  assailable. 
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He  possessed  the  power  too,  of  lending  external  symmetry  to  the 
unwrought  ore  of  thought  which  is  to  be  found  in  Reid'^s  writ- 
ings. But  he  had  no  opinion  of  his  own.  He  had  read  too 
much  to  be  able  to  reflect.  To  this  turn  of  mind,  more  fit- 
ted to  describe  what  others  thought  than  to  think  itself,  was  add* 
ed  a  fondness  for  indulgence  in  redundant  ornament.  He  over* 
laid  his  exposition  of  principles  with  pleasing  illustratioof. 
Lastly,  he  was  one  of  those  whose  natural  inclination  is  more 
to  pluck  the  flower  than  to  dig  for  the  root.  He  felt  more 
pleasure  in  marking  minute  peculiarities  of  character  than  in 
contemplating  the  naked  majesty  of  mind.  This  feature  is 
strongly  evinced  in  his  beautiful  dissertation  on  the  progress  of 
metaphysical  science,  prefixed  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
He  dwells  with  marked  afiection  on  the  characteristics  of  Mon- 
taigne and  Rochefoucauld,  and  gravely  speaks  of  the  merits  of 
Don  Quixote  in  a  metaphysical  point  of  view.  In  short,  his 
character  as  a  philosopher  is  mirrored  in  his  style — ^neat,  chaste, 
difiuse,  learned,  amiable,  gossiping,  and  inconsequential. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  process  of  training 
could  have  imbued  Scott  with  a  taste  for  systematic  philosophi- 
cal inquiry.  The  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  confirmed  by  habit, 
was  to  store  up  information  in  order  to  elaborate  it  into  the  nar* 
rative  form.  Reflection  and  speculation  were  with  him  mere 
episodical  exertions.  And  such  a  turn  of  mind  found  encourage- 
ment in  the  tendency  of  Stewart''s  prelections.  He  learned  to 
look  beyond  the  mere  outward  form  and  actions  of  men,  to  re- 
cognise their  peculiar  turns  of  mind,  and  all  the  shifting  play  of 
freak,  whim,  and  wayward  affection.  It  was  not  in  the  class 
alone  that  Scott  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  his  teacher^s 
amiable  and  desultory  habits  of  thought.  He  was  introduced 
into  fiuniliar  intercourse  with  his  &mily,  partly  as  the  nephew 
of  a  brother  professor,  partly  through  his  long  established  inti- 
macy with  the  family  of  Dr.  Ferguson.  Stimulated  by  this  in- 
tercourse, he  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  class,  as 
is  apparent  from  a  reminiscence  of  the  venerable  author,  of  "  A 
Father**s  Gift  to  his  Children.''  "  I  had  no  particular  intimacy 
with  Sir  Walter,  but  I  attended  Dugald  Stewart's  Moral  Phi- 
losophy class  along  with  him.  One  of  the  exercises  imposed 
upon  the  students,  was  the  writing  of  Essays,  which  were  de- 
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livered  tp  the  professor,  and  ai*terwards  criticised  by  him  public- 
ly in  the  class.     Scott  composed  one  at  least,  and  the  title  was 

*  On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Northern  Nations  of 
£urope.^     I  remember  Mr.  Stewart  saying  of  this  essay : — 

*  The  author  of  that  paper  shews  much  knowledge  of  the  sub-> 
ject,  and  great  taste  for  such  research  and  information.'*  In  ge« 
neral  the  professor  criticised  the  essays  without  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  writers,  but  I  knew  this  one  to  be  Scott^s  because 
he  told  me.''^ 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  such  a  patch-work  system  as  Stewart^s, 
that  every  hearer  seizes  upon  the  fragment  which  strikes  his  fancy 
to  the  n^lect  of  all  the  rest.  Scott^s  previous  course  of  reading, 
we  are  led  to  infer  from  this  anecdote,  led  him  to  find  most  in- 
terest in  the  portion  of  the  lectures  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
growth  of  civil  society.  His  historical  studies  rendered  it  the  most 
intelligible  to  him,  and  in  it  he  found  a  principle  which  breath- 
ed a  living  soul  into  his  hitherto  desultory  studies,  and  gave  the 
results  form  and  consistency.  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  note  the  impression  left  upon  his  mind  by  the  new  trains  of 
tliought  thus  suggested  to  him.  At  present  we  turn  to  his  ex- 
ertions in  the  debating  society  of  which  he  had  enrolled  himself 
a  member — not  the  least  important  part  of  a  Scottish  student^s 
academical  career. 

The  reader  has  been  already  informed  that  Scott  took  his  seat 
in  the  Speculative  Society  for  the  first  time  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  the  4th  of  January  1791.  He  continued  a  regular  at- 
tendant on  its  meetings,  and  a  zealous  sharer  of  its  labours,  till 
Tuesday  the  1st  December  1795.  As  his  labours  in  the  so- 
ciety were  in  reality  the  training  to  which  he  subjected  himself 
by  way  of  preparation  for  the  real  duties  of  life,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  present  them  to  the  readers  as  a  continued  series,  al- 
though we  are  by  this  means  subjected  to  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing over  some  cotemporary  events  to  resume  them  afterwards. 
The  duty  of  a  member  of  the  Speculative  Society  then,  as  now, 
oonsisted  partly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  eloquence  and 
composition,  which  is  termed  the  literary,  and  partly  in  the 
management  of  the  society'^s  concerns,  which  is  termed  the  pri- 
vate business.  The  latter  is  perhaps  to  the  full  as  useful  an 
exercise  as  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  trains  young  men  to  the 
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fbrmsanddiitiaiif  poUic  meedngs,  whidi  inevar  feeccoimUy 
cooftitiue  an  important  element  of  the  staters  eseoatiTe.  Tlie 
habit  of  tfanmcting  local  bnsinew  in  ■iwnibliea  of  the  Jirtfift 
inhabitants,  teaches  men  to  discharge  the  duties,  and  to  appvD- 
ciaie  the  qualifications  of  the  l^;islator.  It  is  the  only  sore 
bans  of  a  representative  government.  And  in  a  ooontiy  where 
anwmHies  of  this  kind  perform  so  important  a  function  as  in 
our  own,  the  habits  taught  in  the  half-serious  business  of  ddiali* 
ing  societies  are  invaluable. 

The  Speculative  Society  was  not  so  brilliant  in  Scott^s  day  as 
at  the  time  when  Brougham,  Jefirej,  and  Homer  trained  their 
young  genius  within  its  walls  ;  a  period  when  the  jealousy  of 
all  discussion,  which  was  the  epidemic  of  the  moment,  exalted 
it  to  an  unnatural  importance.  There  were,  however,  even  then 
among  its  numbers  some  who  have  since  distinguished  them- 
selves at  the  bar  and  in  the  church.  In  the  latter  years  Jefiey  was 
a  member,  and  within  these  walls  was  laid  the  foundation  of  thai 
mutual  respect  and  friendship  between  Scott  and  him,  whidi  not 
even  the  keenness  of  political  partizanship  could  extinguish. 

The  <(hare  taken  by  Scott  in  the  literary  business  of  the 
ciety  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  shewing  the  subjects  on  whi 
his  mind  at  that  time  dwelt  with  interest.  Every  member  is 
expected,  in  the  course  of  his  attendance,  before  he  is  admitted 
to  extraordinary  privileges,  to  read  three  essays.  By  the  routine 
of  the  society  Scott  ought  to  have  delivered  his  first  essay  on 
the  20th  of  March  1791 ;  he  applied,  however,  to  the  society 
to  allow  a  substitute  to  discharge  the  duty  for  him,  and  had  his 
jrequest  granted.  Whether  this  evasion  was  prompted  by  indo- 
lence or  diffidence  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  early 
m  the  succeeding  session  he  must  have  mustered  courage  to  face 
his  young  friends  in  the  capacity  of  critics.  On  the  26th  of 
November  1791  he  read  an  essay  ^^  On  the  origin  of  the  feudal 
system.*^  The  subject  is  closely  connected  with  that  upon  which 
he  had  chosen  to  exercise  his  powers  of  composition  in  Professor 
Stewart^s  class.  On  the  14th  of  February  1792  he  again  came 
forward ;  and  his  topic  on  this  occasion  was,  ^^  The  authenticity 
of  the  poems  of  Ossian.^  This  subject  leads  us  to  infer  that  in 
his  other  essays  he  had  viewed  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Feu- 
dal System  moro  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  than  of  a  lawyer.    Tbe 
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fiillowers  of  Fingal,  and  the  bold  barons  of  a  later  age,  excited 
a  kindred  interest  in  his  bosom.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
trace  has  remained  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  claims 
of  Ossian  to  be  admitted  a  denizen  of  the  realm  of  entities,  as 
in  future  life  he  seems  sedulously  to  have  avoided  committing 
Iniiiself  on  the  question.  On  the  11th  of  December  179^  he 
lead  an  essay  "  On  the  origin  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.'*' 
On  the  3d  of  April  1793  he  again  read  his  essay  ^^  On  the  au- 
thenticity of  Ossian''s  poems.'*'' 

When  we  view  the  subjects  of  these  essays  in  connexion  with 
his  previous  habits  of  antiquarian  study,  and  also  with  his  sub- 
aequent  publication  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  it  is  apparent  that 
bis  predflection  for  dwelling  with  fondness  on  the  rude  Hercu- 
lean figures  of  the  olden  time  was  already  confirmed.  The 
warlike  achievements  of  'the  ancient  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races, 
and  their  cherished  superstitions,  were  the  themes  upon  which  he 
lored  to  linger.  These  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the 
sole  occupants  of  his  mind.  The  questions  debated  in  the  so- 
dety  were  necessarily  of  a  more  tangible  nature,  and  more  mo- 
dem interest.  In  their  discussion  he  took  an  active  part.  A 
list  of  the  questions  upon  which  he  spoke  in  the  society  Is  sub- 
joined, together  with  the  date  of  the  discussion  of  each. 

Tuosday,  18th  January,    1791.  "  Ought  any  permanent  support  to  be 

permitted  to  the  poor  ?*' 

«  Ought  there  to  be  an  established  reli- 
gion?" 

-  **  Is  attainder  and  corruption  of  blood 
ever  a  proper  punishment  ?*' 

——  *  Ooght  the  public  expenses  to  be  de^ 
flayed  by  levying  the  amount  imme- 
diately from  the  people  ?  or  is  it  ex* 
pedient  to  contract  national  debt  for 
that  purpose  ?" 

-  "  Was  the  putting  of  Charles  I.  to  death 
justifiable?" 

«<  ShouM  the  Skve  Trade  be  abolished  ?** 

1792.    **  Has  the  belief  in  a  future  state  been 

of  advantage  to  mankind  ?  or  is  it 
likely  ever  to  be  so  ?" 

**  Is  it  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 

to  maintain  what  b  called  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe  T 

1 


85th  January, 
8th  February, 
15th  February, 


1st  March, 

15th  March, 
lath  March, 


4th  December, 


•JM 
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Tuesday,  18th  December,    **Was  the  death  of  Charles  I.  justifia- 
ble 'r 
8th  January,    1793.     ^  Ought  divorces  by  mutual  coment  to 

be  allowed  ?'* 

22d  January,    —  **  Ought  there  to  be  an  established  re- 
ligion in  this  or  any  other  country?* 

5th  February,    **  Can  a  national  debt  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  a  country  ?" 

—  12th  February,  **  Ought  there  to  be  any  poor-rates  in  a 

country  ?" 

■  5th  March,        "  Ought  impress  warrants  to  be  issued 

in  a  free  state  ?*' 

'  19th  March,      **  Is  the  personal  inviolability  of  the 

chief  magistrate  in  a  monarchical  go- 
vernment, capable  of  becoming  hos- 
tile to  the  liberties  of  the  people  ?" 

26th  November, "  Ought  any  crimes  to  be  punished  with 

death  ?" 

■  4th  February,   1794. ''Whether  a  parliamentary  reform  would 

not  be  improper  at  the  present  pe* 
nod  ?" 

17th  February,  1795.  "  Is    mercy  incompatible   with  strict 

law?" 

This  list  serves  at  least  to  shew  what  the  questions  were 
which  at  that  time  occupied  the  mind  of  Scott  and  the  young 
men  of  his  own  age  with  whom  he  mingled.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  regretted  that  the  side  which  he  adopted  in  these  debates 
has  not  been  recorded.  He  was  of  an  age  at  which  few  settled 
opinions  are  formed,  and  when  young  men  feel  most  pleasure 
in  endeavouring  to  shew  their  parts,  by  mating  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason.  The  opinions  which  he  avowed  on  three 
occasions  have  however  come  down  to  us.  He  maintained  that 
a  national  debt  can  promote  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  and 
that  mercy  is  incompatible  with  justice.  On  another  occasion 
he  argued  against  the  expediency  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent. 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  discussion  of  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  by  the  society,  was  in  consequence  of  his  suggestion. 
His  orations  were  in  all  probability  as  jejune  as  those  of  other 
young  debaters  :  his  delivery  is  said  to  have  been  characterised 
by  gentleness  and  good  humour. 

However  active  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  literary  dis- 
cussions of  the  society,  that  which  he  took  in  its  private  busi- 
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iicss  was  still  more  so.  Oa  the  iHth  of  January  179^1  tl"' 
night  of  his  third  appearance  among  them,  he  was  appointed  li~ 
brarian.  On  the  26th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
chosen  scCTclary,  to  which  office  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  treasurer  was  then  attached.  These  various  tunctions  hi:  con- 
tinued to  discharge  with  unrclaxed  assiduity  till  the  Ist  of  l>u~ 
cember  ^"^93,  when  he  resigned  on  the  ground  that,  "  owing 
to  bis  other  avocations,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  retain  any 
longer  tlic  offices  of  secretary  and  librarian."  From  the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  the  secretaryship,  tilt  his  demission,  he 
regularly  extendfd  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  with  his  own 
hand.  The  nriltng  is  at  first  a  sprawling  scrawl,  which,  as  we 
turn  over  the  loaves,  contracts  into  the  finn  compact  hand  which 
he  retained  almost  to  the  last.  His  spelling,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely incorrect.  A  subject  of  debate,  recommended  to  the  so* 
cicty  by  himself,  is  thus  entered ; — "  Ought  the  king  to  have 
ibe  unlimited  power  of  creating  jjfcrs  ^"  On  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion a  gentleman  is  stated  to  have  read  an  essay  on  "  Jromcal 
Parliaments."  Scocielj/,  priviledgc,  publick\  and  the  like,  arc 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

Another  branch  of  his  regular  duties  was  to  deliver  and  re- 
ceive back  the  books  borrowed  by  members  from  the  library,  to 
make  annual  reportji  respecting  the  state  in  which  it  was,  and  to 
cany  into  effect  tbc  orders  of  the  society  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  In  his  capacity  of  treasurer,  he  was  called  ujmn  to  col- 
lect all  tbc  monies  due  to  the  society,  to  make  the  necessary  dis- 
bursements, and  to  lay,  at  the  commencement  of  every  winter 
uuion,  an  accurate  statement  of  accounts  before  the  members. 
But  bis  financial  duties  were  rendered  more  delicate  and  compli- 
cated, by  the  fact  of  his  predecessor  having  been  in  arrears  to 
the  society  at  the  time  of  leaving  office,  to  the  amount  of  L.G5. 
Those  who  have  had  experience,  can  tell  how  difficult  it  is  in  a 
locicty  possessing  no  source  of  income  beyond  the  very  slender 
eutr^'-money,  and  annual  contributions  of  the  members,  and  oc- 
casiunai  fines,  to  meet  even  the  unavoidable  current  outlay.  Vet 
Smtl  managed  so  well,  that  on  his  quitting  office  at  thecommencc- 
ineht  of  the  sesaon  1795-9G,  the  outstanding  debts  of  the  society 
aoly  exceeded  the  funds  immediately  available  by  L.I7,  and  the 
annual  contributions  of  members  had  not  at  that  time  been  paid  up. 
OL.  1.  N     . 
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The  only  other  services,  beyond  his  usual  routine  duties, 
which  it  fell  to  Scott  as  office-bearer  to  perform,  were  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  correspondence  with  the  Historical  Society  of  Dub- 
lin, an  affiliated  association,  which,  having  quarrelled  with  the 
heads  of  the  ^^  Silent  Sister,*^  had  re-organized  itself  without  the 
college  walls ;  and  the  preparation  of  a  certificate  for  a  French 
gentleman,  who,  having  incurred  the  suspicion  of  his  govern- 
ment on  account  of  a  temporary  residence  in  Great  Britain,  was 
forced  to  collect  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  he  had 
the  whole  time  been  busily  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies. 

Scott  tells  us  in  one  of  his  works,   that  his  principal  aim  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  was  to  qualify  himself  for  rising  in  the 
profession  of  the  law.     The  love  of  literary  distinction  had  for 
a  time  been  hushed  to  slumber.     And  certainly  the  experiment 
instituted  and  persevered  in  for  four  years  in  the  Speculative  So- 
ciety, establishes  most  satis&ctorily,  that  he  possessed  in  no  com- 
mon degree  that  power  of  steady  and  persevering  exertion  which 
seldom  fails  to  raise  even  men  of  mediocre  talents  to  eminence. 
Whether  his  extreme  industry  were  not  increased  in  some  mea-* 
sure  by  the  watchful  control  of  his  father,  anxious  to  train  him 
to  habits  of  business,  or  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  a  yielding 
good-natured  disposition,  unable  to  refuse  an  undue  share  of  labour 
imposed  upon  him  by  more  volatile  and  indolent  companions,  is 
uncertain.    That  his  temper  was  highly  conciliatory,  we  know ; 
for  every  person  who  came  into  contact  with  him  liked  him.    A 
lady,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  more  than  once^ 
says  that  he  was  at  this  time  occasionally  full  of  drollery,  and 
occasionally  very  dull ;  adding,  that  he  seemed  to  her  to  want 
spirit.     An  impression  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  won  for 
him  such  feelings  on  the  part  of  all  his  associates,  as  express 
themselves  in  the  following  anecdote.     When  Dr.  Baird  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1793,  the  Speculative  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, gave  him  a  dinner.     When  the  evening  was  somewhat  ad- 
vmced,  the  gentleman  who  had  presided  on  the  occasion  with- 
drew, and  the  secretary  was  by  the  unanimous  acclaim  of  the 
sturdier  convivialists  called  to  fill  the  vacant  chair.     '^  He 

kirpkd  towards  it,^  says  our  informant,  *<  in  his  usual  quiet 
4. 
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Tray,  and  only  remarked  before  he  sat  down,  that  he  was  not  the 
first  man  who  had  been  called  upon  to  fill  a  place  of  which  he 
was  not  worthy.  The  unintentional  blow  struck  home,  and  was 
received  with  bursts  of  langhter."  But  there  were  higher  capa.- 
cities  rermenting  beneath  the  tranquil  surface  of  his  unobtrusive 
cheerfulness. 

In  tht  minute-book  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  (we  now  rc- 
tom  to  take  up  our  dropped  loops,  as  a  knitter  would  say,)  the 
following  entry  occurs  under  the  date  11th  June,  1791  : — "  The 
Faculty  considered  the  petition  for  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  son  of 

Mr,  Walter  Scott,  writer  to  the  signet,  Mr. Guthrie , 

Mr.  William  Clerk,  son  of  John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  Esq.,  present- 
ed to  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session,  praying  that  they  might 
be  remitted  by  their  Lordships  to  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates, to  take  trial  of  their  skill  in  law  in  the  ordinary  way, 
»nd  to  report.  They  did  by  their  several  ballotings  authorise 
the  Dean  of  Faculty  to  remit  the  petitioners  to  the  Private  Ex- 
aminatoTS  on  the  Civil  Law,  to  take  trial  of  their  skill  in  law, 
and  to  report."  The  Mr.  William  Clerk  named  in  this  minute 
is  the  same  gentleman  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention, 
U  a  member  of  the  German  class  commemorated  by  Scott.  It 
WM  from  him  that  Scott  not  many  years  after  the  period  to 
which  we  now  refer,  learned  the  anecdote  of  Bill  Jones,  out  of 
which  Lewis  manufactured  one  of  his  "  Talcs  of  Terror." 

Little  more  than  a  year  later,  we  find  the  following  entry  t — 
"  Edinburgh.  10th  July,  1792.  '  '  *  Mr.  Wnlter  Scott,  son 
of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  writer  to  the  signet,  was  publicly  examined 
on  Tit.  and  found  sufBcicnlly  qualifie<l.     The 

Faculty  recommended  him  to  the  Dean,  to  assign  him  a  law  out 
of  the  above  title,  for  the  subject  of  his  discourse  to  the  Lords 
and  the  Faculty.""  The  name  of  the  Title  is  left  blank  in  the 
original.  The  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  was  at  that  time  Dean  of 
Faculty.  It  is  to  his  memory  that  Scott  has  paid  the  most  pa- 
thetic tribute,  (with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Charles 
Lamb's  prose  monody  on  his  brother,  in  his  "  Dream  Chil- 
dren,") that  ever  was  whisjiered  from  the  shadowy  region,  where 
the  lands  of  Fiction  and  Reality  meet.  We  allude  to  a  passage 
in  his  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  of  which  the  manner  of  his 
own  death  has  since  enhanced  the  melancholy  interest,  where  he 
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makes  the  paralytic  lawyer  struggle  to  describe  Itini  as  *^  the 
wittiest  and  the  best  humoured  man  living.^  But  this  gentle- 
man, whose  memory  his  fiiends  r^ard  with  an  enthusiaam 
bordering  on  idolatry,  was  not  the  person  to  be  tied  down 
to  the  strict  observance  of  formal  routine.  There  are  many 
such  lacuna  as  the  above,  in  the  minutes  which  it  was  Us 
duty,  as  perpetual  president  of  the  Faculty,  to  revise  and  au- 
thenticate with  his  signature.  Unluckily,  too,  the  Then, 
or  printed  Latin  discourse,  which  every  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Faculty  distributes  among  its  members,  pfeviooa 
to  his  public  examination,  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  series 
preserved  in  the  Advocates^  Library  ;  and  but  for  the  attention  of 
a  friend  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  place  upon  record,  that  the 
subject  of  discussion,  selected  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Intrant^  (so  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the  honours 
of  thelongrobe  is  technically  designated  in  Scotland,)  was  thetwen- 
ty-fourth  title  of  the  fort}'-eighth  book  of  Justinian^s  Pandects. 

The  whole  ceremony  of  the  composition  and  distribution  rf 
the  Thesis  is,  and  has  been  so  far  back  as  the  memory  of  maM 
reaches,  a  mere  farce.  It  is  very  rarely  the  composition  <^  the 
person  whose  name  it  bears.  It  would  be  unfair,  therefore,  t» 
hold  Scott  responsible  for  this  brief  medley  of  indifferent  Latin 
and  common-place  truisms.  What  could  be  said  of  a  Title 
treating  of  so  important  a  matter  as  the  <^  disposal  of  the  bo- 
dies of  criminals^  in  a  state  of  society  which  had  no  analogy 
with  that  in  which  the  commentator  lived  ?  The  only  pas- 
sage worthy  of  being  held  in  remembrance,  and  that  simply  be- 
cause it  indicates  that  Scott  had  already  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  political  party,  to  which  he  afterwards  so  firmly  ad- 
hered, is  a  line  in  the  Dedication  to  Lord  Braxfield,  compli- 
menting his  Lordship  for  his  zeal  ^^  in  restoring  and  vindir* 
eating  the  rights  of  the  oppressed.'*'  This  was  a  bold  stretch  of 
imagination. 

Unluckily  no  authentic  record  has  been  preserved  of  thfe 
young  advocate^s  deportment,  while  assuming  the  hat  in  pre- 
sence of  the  assembled  judges,  or  while  sitting  consequential, 
and  timid,  yet  amused  at  the  breakfost-table  of  the  witty  Dean. 
The  memory  of  the  fosrival  which  celebrated  his  investiture  with 
the  gown  has  perished  from  the  memory  of  men.     And  as  to 
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the  sober  business  details  dF  his  profi.-ssi(inal  cai'eer,  they  belong 
more  properly  to  the  province  of  the  next  chapter,  where  the 
resder  will  find  them.  He  has  occasionally,  however,  thrown 
oUt  in  his  writings  hints  of  the  favourite  avocations  of  the  young 
lawyers  of  his  day,  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  cited,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  atsociates  by  whom  he  now  found  himself  surrouniled. 
At  the  Scottish  bar  there  has  always  been  a  due  proportion  of 
Toung  men  of  fortune,  who  never  seriously  looked  for  business. 
Chrystal  Croftangry,  Esq.  thus  incidentally  describes  those  of 
Scott's  younger  days  :— "  Of  the  earlier  part  of  my  life  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say.  that  I  swept  the  Iwards  of  the  Parliament- 
House  with  the  skirts  of  my  gown,  for  the  usual  number  of 
yesrs,  during  which  young  lairds  were  in  my  time  expected  to 
keep  term — got  no  fees — laughed  and  made  others  laugh — 
drank  claret  at  Bayle's,  Fortune's,  and  Walker's — and  eat  oys- 
ters in  the  Covenant  close.''  !n  the  introduction  to  the  Heart 
of  Mid-Tjothian,  we  find  the  yoving  lawyer  who  aspired  to  busi- 
ness described  with  "  the  now  novel  most  in  repute  lying  on 
his  table, — snugly  entrenched,  however,  beneath  Stair's  Insti- 
tutes, or  an  open  volume  of  Morison's  Decisions ;"  and  going 
about  with  his  pockets  full  of  "  old  play-bills,  letters  requesting 
a  meeting  of  the  t'acully,  rules  of  the  Speculative  Society,  syl- 
labus of  lectures — all  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  a  young  ad- 
vocate's pocket,  which  contains  every  thing  but  briefs  and  bank- 
notes." Whoever  wishes  to  get  further  insight  into  Sir  Wal- 
ter's reminiscences  of  his  "  walking  the  boards,"  may  consult 
Redgauntlet. 

Scott  assumed  the  gown  only  a  few  days  before  the  close  of 
the  summer  session  of  the  year  1792  ;  and  not  long  afterwards 
be  set  out  on  a  pretty  extensive  tour  through  the  Highlands. 
He  entered  the  mountainous  region  through  the  county  of  Stir- 
ling, where  he  seems  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  venerable  &thcr 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  At  least  he  has  himself  told  us 
that  from  that  gentlemen  he  learned  in  1793  an  anecdote  of  his 
early  life,  which  seems  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on  him. 
It  is  to  this  effect: — "When  Mr.  Abercromby  of  Tullibody 
first  settled  in  Stirlingshire,  his  cattle  were  repeatedly  driven  off 
hy  the  celebrated  Kob  Roy,  or  some  of  his  gang  :  and  at  length 
he  was  obliged,  after  obtaining  a  proper  safe-conduct,  to  make 
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the  cateran  such  a  visit  as  that  of  Waverlcy  to  Bean  Lean.  Rob 
received  him  with  much  courtesy,  and  made  many  apologies  lor 
the  accident,  which  must  have  happened,  he  said,  by  some  mis- 
take. Mr.  Abercromby  was  regaled  with  collops  from  two  of 
his  own  cattle,  which  were  hung  up  by  the  heels  in  the  cavern^ 
and  was  dismissed  in  perfect  safety,  after  having  agreed  to  pay 
in  iuture  a  small  sum  of  black  mail,  in  consideration  of  whidi 
Rob  Roy  not  only  undertook  to  forbear  his  herds  in  Aiture,  but 
to  replace  any  that  should  be  stolen  from  him  by  other  freeboot- 
ers. Mr.  Abercromby  said,  Rob  Roy  affected  to  consider  him 
as  a  friend  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  and  a  sincere  enemy  to  the 
Union.  Neither  of  these  circumstances  were  true ;  but  the 
laird  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  undeceive  his  Highland 
host,  at  the  risk  of  bringing  on  a  political  dispute  in  such  a  sitit- 
ation,'** 

Scott''s  route  seems  after  this  visit  to  have  led  him  up  through 
the  strath  of  Monteith  to  Loch  Katrine,  and  thence  down  upon 
Loch  Lomond.  Between  these  two  celebrated  sheets  of  water 
is  situated  the  Fort  of  Inversnaid,  built  originally  to  bridle  the 
restless  freebooter  Rob  Roy.  It  was  at  the  dose  of  the  civil 
war  1745^46  repaired  and  strengthened  ;  and  was  at  one  time 
commanded  by  the  gallant  Wolfe.  A  more  pacific  age,  how- 
ever, had  arrived,  as  is  strikingly  exemplified  from  the  following 
memorial  by  Scott,  of  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  for- 
tress. ^^  About  1792,  when  the  author  chanced  to  pass  that 
way,  while  on  a  tour  through  the  Highlands,  a  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  veteran,  was  still  maintained  at  Innersnaid. 
The  venerable  warder  was  reaping  his  barley  croft  in  all  peace 
and  tranquillity  ;  and  when  we  asked  admittance  to  repose  our- 
selves, he  told  us  we  would  find  the  key  of  The  Fort  under  the 
door.^       ^ 

His  frirther  progress  we  cannot  trace  with  perfect  accuracy, 
but  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  wide  sweep  through  the  centre  of 
the  Highlands,  as  we  next  find  him  a  visitant  of  the  minister  of 
Dunnotar.  The  year  to  which  the  extract  we  are  about  to  lay 
before  our  readers  refers,  is  indeed  vaguely  indicated,  but  in 
another  place,  (the  original  preface  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Ca- 
nongate,)  it  is  fixed  in  the  year  1792.  ^^  It  is  about  thirty 
years  sinoe^  or  more,  that  the  author  met  with  this  singular  per- 
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son,  (Old  Mortalitj,) '  in  the  churchyard  of  Dunnotar,  when 
spending  a  day  or  two  with  the  late  learned  and  excellent  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Walker,  the  minister  of  that  parish,  (or  the  purpose 
of  a  close  examination  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Dunnotar, 
and  other  subjects  of  antiquarian  research  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Old  Mortality  chanced  to  be  at  the  same  place,  on  the  usual  bu- 
siness of  his  pilgrimage  ;  for  the  castle  of  Dunnotar,  though  ly- 
ing in  the  anti-covenanting  district  of  the  Meams,  was,  with  the 
parish  churchyard,  celebrated  for  the  oppressions  sustained  there 
by  the  Cameronians  m  the  time  of  James  II.'' 

After  a  short  digression,  the  narrative  proceeds  thus  : — ^^  It 
was  while  I  was  listening  to  this  story,  and  looking  at  the  monu- 
ment referred  to,  that  I  saw  Old  Mortality  engaged  in  his  daily 
task  of  cleaning  and  repairing  the  ornaments  and  epitaphs  upon 
the  tomb.  His  appearance  and  equipment  were  exactly  as  de- 
scribed in  the  novel.  I  was  very  desirous  to  see  something  of  a 
person  so  singular,  and  expected  to  have  done  so,  as  he  took  up 
his  quarters  with  the  hospitable  and  liberal-spirited  minister. 
But  though  Mr.  Walker  invited  him  up  after  dinner  to  partake 
of  a  glass  of  sjiirits  and  water,  to  which  he  was  supposed  not  to 
be  very  averse,  yet  he  would  not  speak  frankly  upon  the  subject 
cf  his  occupation.  He  was  in  bad  humour,  and  had,  according 
to  his  phrase,  no  freedom  for  conversation  with  us. 

**  His  spirit  had  been  sorely  vexed,  by  hearing  in  a  certain 
Aberdonian  kirk  the  psalmody  directed  by  a  pitch-pipe,  or  some 
similar  instrument,  which  was  to  Old  Mortality  the  abomination 
of  abominations.  Perhaps,  after  aU,  he  did  not  feel  himself  at 
ease  with  his  company  ;  he  might  suspect  the  questions  asked 
by  a  north-country  minister  and  a  young  barrister  to  savour 
more  of  idle  curiosity  than  profit.  At  any  rate,  in  the  phrase 
of  John  Bunyan,  Old  Mortality  went  on  his  way,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more.'' 

There  are  circumstances  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was 
<m  this  occasion  Scott  paid  a  visit  to  the  castle  of  Olammis,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  and  honoured  by  having  been 
the  scene  of  a  friendly  meeting  between  Gray  and  Beattie.  A 
little  anecdote  which  Scott  has  preserved,  respecting  his  visit  to 
this  ancient  pile,  is  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the  light 
which  it  throws  upon  his  feelings  at  this  time,  in  regard  to  su- 
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pematural  intercourse.  Many  foolish  stones  have  got  into  cir- 
cuktion  respecting  Scott'^s  superstition. .  This  is  a  theme  upon 
which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  expatiate,  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  his  prose  works.  Let  it  suffice  to  remark  here,  that  he  seems 
to  us  to  have  had  even  less  of  that  weakness  in  his  oonstitutioii 
than  most  men.  He  is  fond  of  lingering  on  the  theme,  but  it 
is  after  the  manner  of  a  man  coolly  investigating  the  particulars 
of  a  strange  and  improbable  story.  Even  when  using  it  as  an 
ingredient  of  his  poetry,  he  is  apt  to  spiritualize  ghost  legends 
into  something  approaching  to  allegory.  A  moral  lurks  behind 
his  spectres.  Not  so  Hogg,  who,  by  the  mere  naivete  of  his  narra- 
tive, communicates  to  the  most  inconsequential  dreams  of  second 
childhood  the  power  of  making  the  hair  to  bristle.  Scott  pos- 
sessed an  iron  frame,  and  had,  moreover,  been  initiated  into  the 
metaphysical  school  of  Reid,  which  is  too  fond  of  experimenting 
with  the  senses  to  leave  any  of  their  delusions  unexplained. 

^^  I  have  been  myself,  at  two  periods  of  my  life  distant  from  each 
other,  engaged  in  scenes  favoujrable  to  that  degree  of  superstitious 
awe,  which  my  countrymen  expressively  call  being  eerie.  On  the 
first  of  these  occasions,  I  was  only  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old, 
when  I  happened  to  pass  a  night  in  the  magnificent  old  baronial 
castle  of  Glammis,  the  hereditary  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmoia 
The  heavy  pile  contains  much  in  its  appearance,  and  in  the 
traditions  connected  with  it,  impressive  to  the  imagination.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  a  Scottish  king  of  great  antiqui- 
ty ;  not,  indeed,  the  gracious  Duncan,  with  whom  the  name 
naturally  associates  itself,  but  Malcolm  the  Second.  It  contains 
also  a  curious  monument  of  the  peril  of  feudal  times,  being  a 
secret  chamber,  the  entrance  of  which,  by  the  law  or  custom  of 
the  family,  must  only  be  known  to  three  persons  at  once,  vix.j 
the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  his  heir-apparent,  and  any  third  perf- 
son  they  may  take  into  their  confidence.  The  extreme  antiqui- 
ty of  the  building  is  vouched  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and 
the  wild  straggling  arrangement  of  the  accommodation  withi9 
doors.  As  the  late  Earl  of  Strathmore  3eldom  resided  in  that 
ancient  mansion,  it  was,  when  I  was  there,  but  half  furnished, 
and  that  with  moveables  of  great  antiquity,  which,  with  the 
pieces  of  chivalric  armour  hanging  upon  the  walls,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  geneitl  effect  nf  the  whole.     After  a  very  hospi- 
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table  reception  firom  the  late  PLttT  Procter,  then  seneschal  of 
the  castle,  in  Lord  Strathinorc's  absence,  1  was  conducted  to  my 
apartment  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  building.  I  must  own,  that 
as  1  heaid  door  after  dour  shut,  after  my  conductor  had  retired,  I 
begau  to  consider  myscll'  loo  far  from  the  living,  and  somewhat 
loo  near  the  dead.  We  had  passed  through  what  is  called  '  the 
king's  room,'  a  vaulted  apartment,  garnished  witli  stag's  antlers 
and  similar  trophies  of  the  chase,  and  said  by  tradition  to  be  the 
s])ot  of  Malcolm's  murder,  and  1  had  an  idea  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  castle  chapel 

"  In  spite  of  the  truth  of  history,  the  whole  night-scene  in 
Alacbetb's  castle  rushed  at  once  upon  my  mind,  and  struck  my 
mind  more  ibrcibly  than  even  when  I  have  seen  its  terrors  repre- 
sented by  the  late  John  Kemblc  and  his  inimitable  sister.  In  a 
word,  I  experienced  sensations,  which,  though  not  remarkable  ei- 
ther for  timidity  or  superstition,  did  not  fail  to  afFect  me  to  the 
pcdnt  of  being  disagreeable,  while  they  nore  mingled  at  the  same 
time  with  a  strange  and  indescribable  sort  of  pleasure,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  aftbrds  me  gratification  at  this  moment."* 

From  this  cscursiun  the  young  lawyer  returned  in  time  to 
nuke  bis  debut  at  the  Jedburgh  circuit,  lie  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain on  opportunity  of  displaying  his  forensic  skill ;  but  his 
anxiety  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  coimtry  and  inha- 
bitants was  still  greater.  He  was  now  touching  upon  those  rude 
countries  which  intenene  betwixt  the  fertile  Merse  where  much  of 
his  boyish  life  had  been  sjicnt,  and  the  most  northern  districts  of 
Kngland.  He  was  anxious  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  those 
hills  with  whose  rude  traditions  he  was  so  familiar.     In  such  a 

■  Sir  Walter  has,  in  hU  notM  to  WiiTerlpy,  communicated  one  of  hi* 
oim  exiiloitJ  iu  hin  Castle  of  GkrnmiN,  wiu-iher  perlumie'l  on  Ibia  or 
tonte  Hulucqiicat  ociusion,  it  i»  imjiosbilild  to  dclemiiiie.  "  Tlie  Poeulum 
Polalorium  of  the  vali;mt  £aruii,  Iiik  blnuL-d  Bear,  Las  a  protolf  |ie  at  tliu 
fine  old  Castle  of  Olaminis,  so  ricli  in  nieiiioriaLs  of  the  niiuient  linius ;  it 
B  a  mawire  breaker  of  Bilver,  double  gilt,  munlded  into  the  shape  of  a 
lioti,  Bud  holding  about  an  Engliah  pint  of  u  ine.  The  form  alludes  to  the 
Gunily  DKme  of  Stratliniore,  whieli  is  Lyon,  aud  wheo  exhibited,  the  cup 
muKt  aece«Garily  he  emptied  to  the  Eurl'i  health.  The  author  uuglit  per- 
fa^n  Id  be  ahli.iinrd  of  lecordiug  that  he  had  llic  honour  of  swalluwiug 
lh«  eonleala  of  (he  lion;  and  the  recuUecliou  of  the  feat  served  to  tug- 
gist  the  »ti>ry  of  the  Bear  of  Brad«'ftrdine." 
VOL.  I.  O 
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mood  he  was  walking  on  the  streets  of  Jedburgh,  canvassing 
with  a  proprietor  from  the  neighbourhood  the  most  expedient 
mode  of  accomplishing  an  excursion  into  Teviotdale,  when  Mr. 
Robert  Shor treed,  sherifi^epute  of  the  county,  passed  them. 
**  There"*s  just  your  man,^  said  Scott'^s  friend,  and  proceeded  to 
introduce  the  two  lawyers  to  each  other  in  due  form.  Mr. 
Shortreed  was  not  only  able  and  willing  to  aid  the  young  stran- 
ger in  his  projected  excursion  :  his  official  situation  enabled 
him  to  introduce  his  new  friend  to  one  or  two  of  those  unfortu- 
nate culprits  whose  destiny  it  is  to  pass  to  their  final  doom 
through  the  purgatory  of  affording  young  barristers  the  same 
opportunity  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge  that  young  fne- 
dical  men  derive  from  Infirmary  patients.  And  the  frieil^- 
ship  thus  auspiciously  commenced  was  a  lasting  one,  for  from 
that  day,  whenever  Scott  had  occasion  to  visit  Jedburgh,  Short- 
reed''s  house  was  his  home. 

The  debutant  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  hit 
first  trial.  The  evening  before  the  court  sat  he  had  as  usual 
an  interview  with  his  respectable  client  in  the  gaol.  To  Short- 
reed'*s  inquiry  on  his  return  what  was  his  opinion  of  the  case,  he 
replied,  "  Guilty,  by  G — d  !''  Next  day,  however,  by  sotoe  of 
those  unaccountable  turns  which  at  times  occur  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, the  evidence  for  the  Crown  broke  down,  and  the  jury 
acquitted  the  culprit.  With  a  pardonable  degree  of  triumph  in 
an  unfledged  lawyer,  Scott  addressed  his  friend,  ^'  Not  ill  done 
that,  to  get  ofi*  such  a  blackguard  I**** 

Full  of  the  buoyant  spirits  of  one  and  twenty,  with  a  body 
strengthened  by  his  addiction  to  athletic  exercises,  and  a  heart 
triumphing  in  the  success  of  his  first  circuit,  he  set  out  with  his 
worthy  host  to  explore  the  recesses  of  Teviotdale  and  Lidde»- 
dale.  The  character  of  the  district  into  which  he  now  penetrated 
for  the  first  time,  will  be  best  understood  from  the  account  he 
has  himself  given  of  it.  *<  The  roads  of  Liddesdale,  in  Dandie 
Dinmont^s  day,  could  not  be  said  to  exist,  and  the  district  wa» 
only  accessible  through  a  succession  of  tremendous  morasses. 
About  thirty  years  ago,*"  (at  a  much  later  period  than  that  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,)  "  the  author  himself  was  the  first 
person  who  ever  drove  a  little  open  carriage  into  these  wilds ; 
the  excellent  roads  by  which  they  are  now  traversed  being  then 
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in  some  progress.  The  people  stared  with  no  small  wonder  at  a 
sight  which  many  of  them  had  never  witnessed  in  their  lives  be- 
fine.^  The  manners  and  character  of  the  then  inhabitants 
Soott  has  made  so  universally  known,  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  a  description  of  them  after  him. 

The  friends  performed  their  journey  on  horseback,  Mr.  Short- 
seed  riding  a  grey  mare,  which  recommended  itself  to  the  future 
Bovelist  by  its  sagacity  in  crossing  mosses  and  mires,  and  has 
since  been  immortalised  under  the  name  of  Dumple.  A  charac- 
teristic anecdote  of  their  tour  used  to  be  related  with  much  glee 
by  Mr.  Shortreed.  On  visiting  a  person  whose  name  and  re- 
sidence are  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  usual  designation  of 
*  Willie  o^  Milbum,**  the  honest  farmer  was  from  home,  but  re- 
turned while  Scott  was  tying  up  his  horse  in  the  stable.  On 
being  told  by  Mr.  Shortreed  that  an  Edinburgh  a4^ocate  was 
come  to  see  him,  he  expressed  great  alarm,  and  even  horror  as 
to  the  character  of  his  visitor,  the  old  fear  of  the  law  being  still 
80  very  rife  in  Liddesdale,  as  even  to  extend  to  the  simple  per-> 
son  of  any  of  its  administrators.  What  idea  Willie  had  form- 
ed of  an  Edinburgh  lawyer,  it  might  be  difficidt  to  conjecture ; 
but  having  gone  out  to  reconnoitre,  he  soon  vetumed  with  a 
countenance  sufficiently  radiant  to  show  that  his  fears  had  been 
relieved.  "  Is  yon  the  advocate  ?^  he  inquired  of  Mr  Short- 
reed. "  Yes,  Willie,**^  replied  that  gentleman.  "  Deil  o'  me  "^s 
feared  for  them  tben,^**  cried  the  farmer ;  ^^  yon^s  just  a  chield: 
like  oursels."*^ 

The  method  employed  by  Scott  at  this  time  for  rivetting  on 
his  memory  the  local  anecdotes  and  legends  which  he  collected 
from  the  individuals  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was  amus- 
ing enough.  He  seized  any  twig  or  piece  of  wood  which  came 
to  hand,  and  kept  notching  it  with  his  clasped  knife  as  the  nar- 
rator went  on.  These  poetical  tally  sticks  he  at  times  intrusted 
to  the  charge  of  his  companion  ;  and  Mr.  Shortreed  used  to  al- 
lege, that  on  one  occasion  this  strange  note-book  became  nm 
bulky,  that,  in  the  language  of  Bums,  the  pins  in  his  pocket 

** Might  serve  to  mend  a  mill 

In  time  o'  need." 

The  expursion  proved  so  pleasant,  that  it  was  repeated  every 
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satumn,  after  the  cbcait,  for  many  years.  These  jaunts  Soott 
used  pkyftilly  to  term  his  raidM  into  Liddesdale ;  in  some  sort 
they  deserved  the  name,  for  he  carried  back  with  him  predous 
spoil,  the  materials  of  his  inimitable  narratives. 

His  determination  to  qualify  himself  as  a  pleader  now  kept 
him  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  close  residenter  in  Edin- 
burgh.    Personal  attendance,   (the  mind  may  ramble  whether 
it  will,)  is  rigorously  enforced  upon  every  young  aspirant  aftet 
practice  at  the  Scottish  bar.     Besides,   Scott,  who  had  com- 
menced his  career  under  the  iriendly  auspices  of  the  party  in 
power,  was  resolved  to  keep  himself  in  their  view.     His  employ- 
tnent  in  the  Outer-House  might  not,  as  he  has  himself  informed 
us,  exceed  one  opportunity  of  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  proto^ 
type  of  Peter  Peebles,  but  he  was  regularly  present  in  the  pri- 
vate meetings  of  the  Faculty,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that 
he  I'^as  determined  to  be  recognised  as  one  of  them.     The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  was  soon  regarded  by  the  then  managers 
of  that  body'*s  affairs  as  a  young  man  of  good  principles  and 
steady  habits,  and  rewarded,  accordingly,  with  that  species  of 
patronage  which  exerts  itself  to  place  a  beginner  in  situations 
which,  by  making  him  a  little  prominent,  may  give  him  an  ex- 
ouse  for  aspiring,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  appointments  of 
real  emolument  and  honour.     It  is  the  custom  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  to  elect  their  office-bearers  annually,  in  a  genera] 
ikieeting  held  as  soon  as  possible  after  New- Year's  day.     These 
officials,  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  the  general  and  financial 
business  of  their  corporation,  to  superintend  the  examinations  of 
such  as  apply  to  be  admitted  into  it,  or  to  aid  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  various  charities,  a  partial  control  over  which  has 
been  vested  by  their  founders  in  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
are  tolerably  numerous,  and  continue  in  office,  as  the  case  may  be, 
for  one  year  only,  or  are  re-elected  for  a  succession  of  years.  One 
of  the  few  matters  of  real  importance  which  the  Faculty  has  to 
attend  to  is  the  management  of  its  extensive  and  valuable  li- 
brary ;  an  institution  which,  in  virtue  of  being  one  of  those  en- 
titled to  claim  a  copy  of  every  work  entered  at  Stationers'*  Hall, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  national  libraries.    This  collection 
is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  librarian,  who  acts  with  the  advice 
and  under  the  control  of  five  curators  chosen  from  among  thd 
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body  of  advocates.  In  general,  each  curator  remakis  in  oflScer 
five  years  ;  he  who  has  completed  his  time  of  service  resigning 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  having  a  successor  appointed.  On 
the  first  of  June  1795,  consequently  before  Scott  had  completed 
his  third  year  at  the  bar,  we  find  the  following  entry  made  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Faculty : — ^^  Mr.  Walter  Scott  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Curators  of  the  library  in  the  room  of  Sir 
William  Miller,  (Lord  Glenlee,)  promoted  to  the  bench.'*' 

As  it  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  period  of  Scott'*s  life  which 
we  are  at  present  recording,  it  may  preserve  a  kind  of  continuity 
in  our  review  of  his  occupations,  to  add  here,  that  we  find  his  name 
entered  in  the  list  of  Curators  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  elec- 
tion which  took  place  on  the  18th  of  January  1796,  along  with 
those  of  Mr.  David  Hume,  Professor  of  Scots  Law,  and  Mr. 
Malcolm  Laing,  the  historian.  During  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  a  piece  of  duty  incidental  to  his  office  was  imposed  upon 
him,  which  must  have  afforded  peculiar  gratification  to  one  of 
his  turn  of  mind,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  received  at 
the  same  time  as  a  proof  of  the  respect  entertained  for  his 
acquirements.  In  the  minute-book  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo* 
cates,  of  date  the  5th  March  1796,  there  occurs  the  following 
entry. — ^^  It  having  been  represented  that  the  cabinet  of  the 
medals  in  the  library  was  in  some  disorder,  it  was  recommended 
to  Mr.  Hodgson  Cay  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  two  of  the  present 
cantors  of  the  library,  to  put  the  medals  in  proper  arrange- 
ment.'*^ Another  entry,  dated  the  17th  of  December  1796, 
throws  some  light  upon  the  result  of  this  recommendation* 
^*  Mr.  H.  Cay,  one  of  the  curators  of  the  library,  lepufsented  to 
the  Faculty  the  important  services  derived  from  the  knowledge 
fmd  assiduity  of  Dr.  Kennedy  in  arranging  and  classifying  the 
valnable  collection  of  coins  belonging  to  the  Faculty,  and  moved, 
that  in  return  for  his  services  the  faculty  confer  upon  Dr.  Ken-> 
sedy  the  use  of  their  library.  This  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Walter  Scott,  also  one  of  the  curators  of  the  library,  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  the  consideration  of  it  referred 
to  the  curators  at  large  to  report  to  the  anniversary  meeting.^* 
It  would  appear  from  this  statement,  that  the  curators  had  found 
it  necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a  more  skilful  practical 
antiquary.     This,  however,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  more  im<^ 
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mediate  subject  of  our  narrative,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Up 
to  the  time  of  this  commission,  his  attention  had  nev^r  been  in-» 
vited  to  the  inspection  and  appreciation  of  medals,  a  task  which 
requires  the  combined  acquirements  of  the  minute  antiquarian 
and  the  amateur  of  art.  Nor  does  he  seem  at  any  period  to 
have  devoted  much  attention  to  this  fascinating  study.  A  mind 
like  his,  however,  could  not  superintend  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Kennedy  without  profit,  and  many  allusions  occur  in  his  writ- 
ings to  this  branch  of  inquiry  ;  nay,  we  may  not  be  going  too 
far  when  we  refer  to  this  incident  the  commencement  of  his  pas- 
sion for  collecting  and  preserving  the  relics  of  antiquity,  the 
earliest  recorded  example  of  which  it  will  soon  be  our  task  to 
commemorate. 

While  these  minutes  shew  him  to  have  been  as  active  in  the 
private  concerns  of  the  learned  body  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
as  his  youth  admitted  of,  the  records  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary prove  that  he  was  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to 
struggle  professionally  into  public  notice.  The  penal  tribunal 
of  Scotland  sits  in  virtue  of  a  separate  commission  from  that 
which  gives  warrant  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
Its  forms  of  administering  justice  are  different,  and  being  com* 
paratively  popular,  hold  out  greater  attractions  to  a  young  man 
equally  desirous  of  literary  and  legal  eminence.  The  topics  of 
discussion  are  also  more  generally  interesting,  less  technical  and 
repulsive.  Jjastly,  it  is  a  court  which  offers  few  temptations  to 
lawyers  already  possessed  of  a  lucrative  business,  and  is  princi- 
pally abandoned,  like  a  kind  of  practical  school,  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  have  no  better  employment.  The  oc- 
casional opportunities  it  affords  for  the  display  of  eloquence  and 
ingenuity,  the  pleasing  sense  of  importance  conveyed  by  the  coiir 
sciousness  of  having  a  real  ease  to  manage,  and  vague  flattering 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  &vour  of  the  bench,  or,  (more  important 
still),  the  agents  conspire  to  render  the  Court  of  Justiciary  a 
favourite  halle  d'armes  of  young  barristers.  We  know  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  6hortreed'*s  family,  that  Scott  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  Jedburgh  circuit,  and  generally  managed  to  get 
himself  employed  in  a  case  or  two.  The  minutes  taken  at  the 
circuit  courts,  however,  are  merely  entered  in  a  scroll-book  and 
never  extended.     They  rarely  contain  th^  names  of  the  counsel* 


nr  Any  thing  that  cnii  throw  light  on  the  iirogress  of  the  trial. 
The  forensic  etibrts  of  our  hero  at  these  pcrambulatory  courts, 
must  therefore  sleep  in  silence.  The  records  of  the  t'ourt  of 
Justiciary  during  its  sittings  in  Edinburgh  are  somewhat  more 
specific,  and  in  ihera  the  name  of  Walter  Scott  appears  for  the 
first  time  ou  the  14th  of  July  1795. 

A  favourite  amusement  of  boys,  and  such  young  men  as 
have  outgrown  the  years  of  boyhood  without  relinquishing  all 
its  tastes,  has  ever  been  the  firing  of  pistols,  miniature  cannons, 
and  such  like  puny  artillery.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  seven- 
teenth June  1795,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  James  IS'iven, 
who,  alter  serving  for  some  time  on  hoard  a  king's  shij),  had 
boen  discharged  in  consequence  of  a  wound  in  his  right  hand, 
and  was  living  unemployed  with  his  father,  a  tobacconist  in 
Kdinburgh,  loaded  and  discharged  a  small  iron  cannon  for  the 
amusement  of  some  of  his  juvenile  a-ssociates,  According  to  his 
own  declaration,  he  put  nothing  into  the  tube  but  some  powder, 
a  wadding  of  paper,  and  a  Uttle  tobacco.  It  so  happened  how- 
ever, that  on  discharging  the  cannon  up  Libertoirs  Wynd,  a 
piece  of  iron,  either  rammed  down  with  the  rest  of  the  loading, 
or  splintered  fi'om  the  metal  by  the  concussion,  struck  a  man 
stauding  before  one  of  the  doors,  and  killed  htm  almost  instan- 
taneously. There  was  no  suspicion  of  a  malicious  intention  on 
the  part  of  Niven,  but  the  fact  of  his  having  discharged  firearms 
apparently  loaded  with  an  iron  bolt  along  a  public  street,  where 
]icople  were  caustantly  passing  and  repassing,  argued  such  a  cul- 
jjable  levity  and  indifference  to  the  lives  and  safely  of  others,  as 
induced  the  public  prosecutor  to  bring  up  the  lad  for  trial.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  the  man  David  Knox,  for  whose  murder  this  first 
client  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  stood  arraigned,  is  described  in  the 
indictment  as  "  late  doorkeeper  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates." 

The  14th  of  July  1795  was  appointed  for  the  day  of  trial, 
and  on  that  day  appeared  before  Lord  Justice  C'lerk  Braxfield 
and  his  bench-fellows  in  equity, — for  the  crown,  Mr.  Hobcrt 
UUir,  solicitor-general,  and  Mr.  John  Anstruther,  one  of  the 
Depute  advocates  ;  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  and 
llr.  Walter  Scott.  Mr.  James  Ferguson  was  very  little  Scott's 
MrnioT  at  the  bar,  and  their  intimacy  had  1 
Speculative   Soeiety.      He   hail,    however,  1; 
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attain  distinction  by  his  forensic  eloquence,  already  pushed  him- 
self into  a  slight  degree  of  notoriety  at  the  justiciary  bar,  and 
under  his  experienced  guidance,  his  more  bashful  friend  adven- 
tured his  coup^essai.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  for  the  party  accused  to  make  a  stand 
upon  the  question  whether  the  facts  specified  in  the  libel  were 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  infer  either  murder  or  the  alternative 
charge  of  culpable  homicide.  Arguing  a  plea  of  this  kind  is 
called  in  Scotland  objecting  to  the  revelancy  of  the  indictment, 
and  the  discussion  takes  place  in  open  court  previous  to  the  im- 
pannelling  of  the  jury.  It  fell  to  Scott,  as  junior  counsel  on 
the  occasion,  to  open  the  case,  which  he  did  with  such  effect,  that 
the  Bench  deferred  pronouncing  judgment,  and  ordained  in  the 
mean  time,  ^^  Parties  procurators  to  give  in  informations  upon 
jthe  foregoing  debate  to  the  clerk  of  court  in  order  to  be  record- 
ed.'*' It  is  not  our  cue  to  enter  upon  the  particulars  of  the  ar- 
gument, but  as  the  written  information  lodged  for  the  accused 
bears  the  signature  of  Walter  Scott,  it  is  certainly  worth  while 
to  lay  before  our  readers  such  extracts  as  may  give  them  a  no- 
tion of  the  style  and  execution  of  the  paper.  It  is  exactly  such 
a  production  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  young  man  of 
superior  talents  and  extensive  reading,  but  inexperienced  in 
business  and  comparatively  new  to  the  practice  of  composition. 
There  is  good  sense  and  clear  argument,  but  occasional  redundant 
displays  of  law  learning  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion  that  it  had 
been  picked  up  for  the  occasion,  and  frequent  attempts  at  fine 
writing.     It  commences  rather  clumsily. 

Information  for  James  Niven. 

"  The  Pannel,  James  Niven,  in  whose  behalf  the  following 
pages  are  submitted  to  your  Lordships,  stands  accused  of  the 
crime  of  murder,  or  at  least  of  culpable  homicide,  by  an  indict- 
ment, bearing  that  he  having  got  into  his  possession  a  small 
iron  gun  or  cannon,  with  iron  carriage  and  wheels,  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-five,  or  of  one  or  other  of  the 
days  of  that  month,  did  bring  the  said  small  gun  or  cannon  in- 
to the  workshop  of  £benezer  Wilson,  founder  in  Liberton'^s 
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Wynd,  in  the  city  of  Kdinburgh,  and  did  there  load  said  gun 
or  cannon  with  powder,  a  wadding  of  paper,  some  tobacco,  and 
a  piece  of  iron  resembling  in  appearance  part  of  a  small  bolt  or 
iaige  screw-nail,  and  having  so  loaded  the  said  gun  or  cannon, 
he  carried  it  out  and  placed  it  on  a  step  of  the  stair,  at  the  gate 
leading  into  the  house  of  Robert  Piayfair,  Writer  in  Libber- 
ton's  Wynd  aforesaid,  and  pointed  the  muzzle  in  a  direction  up 
the  said  wynd  ;  that  David  Knox,  late  doorkeeper  to  the  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates,  was  standing  in  said  Wj-nd  in  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Helen  Douglas,  relict  of  James  Baillie,  late  of  Olive 
Bank,  and  was  then  within  a  very  few  yards  of  the  stair  above 
described,  and  when  the  mouth  of  said  gun  was  pointed  directly 
towards  the  said  David  Knox  and  Mrs.  Helen  Douglas,  he  (the 
pannel)  did  wickedly  and  feloniously,  or  at  least  culpably,  fire 
off  the  same,  in  consequence  of  which  the  said  David  Knox  was 
killed  almost  instantaneously. 

"  The  prisoner  having  been  brought  to  the  bar,  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  the  above  accusation,  and  in  his  defence  the  following 
facts  were  shortly  stated  by  his  counsel : — 

"  That  the  pannel  was  a  young  lad  who  had  served  some 
Ume  on  board  his  majesty's  ships,  the  Hector  and  London  ;  in 
which  service  he  had  conducted  himself  with  sobriety  and  atten- 
ticMi  to  his  duty,  till  his  hand  having  been  disabled  by  an  acci- 
dent, he  was  dismissed  as  incapable  of  fiirther  service.  It  may 
not  be  here  improper  ui  insert  an  answer  received  by  the  pan- 
nd'a  agent  to  a  letter  addressetl  to  the  surgeon  or  lieutenant  of 
the  said  ships,  as  evidence  of  what  was  then  stated.'" 

(The  Letter  is  inserted  and  the  paper  continues.) 
*'  The  counsel  proceeded  to  state,  that  since  his  return  to  ICdin- 
hurgh,  he  wrought  in  the  work-house  of  a  founder  upon  Lcith 
Walk,  where  he  purchased  the  cannon  libelled  on,  from  a  fel- 
low-workman, with  the  innocent  intention  of  disposing  of  it 
■gain  to  advantage,  as  he  considered  it  worth  double  or  triple 
the  price  he  paid  for  it.  In  the  mean  time  he  fired  it  several 
times  by  way  of  trial  or  amusement  in  Liberton's  Wynd,  with- 
out being  challenged  by  any  one  whatever,  and  did  so  on  the 
17th  of  June,  having  previously  loaded  it  with  some  paper  and 
tohaoco,  which  he  lanuned  home  with  an  iron  bolt  or  screw-nail 
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.taken  up  by  chance  in  the  shop  of  Kbenezer  Wilson,  SmnAtr^ 
on  which  he  struck  several  blows  with  a  hammer.  > 

'^  If  in  consequence  of  the  shot  which  he  then  discharged, 
the  fatal  accident  happened,  it  was  urged  he  eould  not  possibly 
.be  made  liable  for  it,  because,  in  the  first  place,  he  did  not 
know  Mr.  Knox,  and  could  have  no  malice  against  him,  nor 
.did  he  observe  either  the  deceased  or  any  other  person  in  the 
wynd  when  he  fired  ;  and,  in  the  se(iond  place,  he  conceived  tbe 
contents  of  the  piece  to  be  perfectly  harmless.  The  only  pos- 
sible way,  therefore,  by  which  the  accident  can  be  accounted  for, 
is  by  supposing  that  a  splinter  of  the  bolt  which  the  pannel  used 
as  a  ramrod  had  unfortunately  remained  in  the  cannon  without 
the  panneFs  knowledge  {  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  he 
had  struck  it  down  with  a  hammer  in  order  to  increase  the  re- 
port. 

'^  Answers  having  been  made  to  these  defences  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  your  Lordships  conceiving  the  case  attended  with 
some  nicety,  were  pleaded  to  order  informations.  In  obedience 
to  that  interlocutor  this,  paper  is  humbly  submitted  on  the  part 
of  the  pannel,  of  which  it  will  be  the  object  to  shew,  that  the 
statement  of  facts,  even  as  narrated  in  the  libel,  is  altogether  in>- 
sufiicient  to  bear  out  the  charge  of  murder ;  and,  2dly,  That 
even  that  of  cul|)able  homicide  will  be  completely  elidiod,  if  the 
pannol  shall  be  able  to  establish  the  defences  above  narrated* 
in  other  words  : — ^first,  the  relevancy  of  the  libel,  and  then  that 
of  the  defence,  will  be  considered.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  part 
of  the  case  seems  not  to  have  been  considered  by  the  learned 
gentleman  who  drew  the  information  for  the  crown,  his  observa- 
tions being  confined  to  what  is  stated  in  the  libel,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  question  how  far  the  panneFs  defences  can  be  adt 
mitted  to  qualify  or  alleviate  its  conclusions.  It  is  presumed, 
however,  that  the  libel  and  defences  are  both  before  the  Courts 
and  therefore  are  with  equal  propriety  subjects  of  argument  ia 
the  informations.  This  indeed  is  illustrated  by  the  ancient  prae-^ 
tice  of  the  Court,  whose  special  interlocutors  of  relevancy  used 
to  respect  the  defences  as  well  as  the  libel.  With  some  preli«« 
minary  observations,  requesting,  at  the  same  time,  the  indtd^ 
gcnce  of  tlie  Court  if  the  plan  is  inegular,  the  pannePs  counsel 
5. 
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^dnllpnioeed  to  ttate  the  general  argument  on  these  sep&i'lite 
fDints,  with  such  authorities  as  seem  in  point. 

<^  Murder,  or  the  wflfiil  premeditated  slaughter  of  a  citizen, 
is  a  crime  of  so  deep  and  scarlet  a  dye,  that  there  is  scaree  a 
tiation  to  be  found  in  which  it  has  not,  from  the  earliest  period, 
hten  deemed  worthy  of  a  capital  punishment.  *  He  who  shed- 
deth  man'^s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,**  is  a  general 
maxim  which  has  received  the  assent  of  all  times  and  countries. 
£ut  it  is  equally  certain,  that  even  the  rude  legislatures  of  for<* 
Jmer  days  soon  perceived,  that'  the  death  of  one  man  may  be 
occasioned  by  another,  without  the  slayer  himself  being  the  prb« 
|ier  object  of  the  lex  talionii.  Siich  an  accident  may  happen 
either  by  the  carelessness  of  the  killer,  or  through  that  excess 
iuid  vehemence  of  passion  to  which  humanity  is  incident.  In 
«ither  case,  though  blamable,  he  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  cool  and  deliberate  assaissin,  and  the  species  of  crimi* 
liality  attaching  itself  to  thojse  acts  has  been  distinguished  by 
the  term  doltu^  in  opposition  to  the  milder  term  culpa.  Again, 
there  may  be  a  third  species  of  homicide,  in  which  the  perpetrator 
bong^  th^  innocent  and  unfortunate  cause  of  casual  misfortune, 
(becomes  rather  an  object  of  compassion  than  punishment.  There 
is  a  fourth  kind  of  manslaughter,  performed  in  the  execution  of 
duty  Qt  in  self-defence^.  But  this  our  present  subject  does  not 
kad  us  to  consider.  We  shall,  therefore,  limit  our  views  to  tha 
three  first,  distinguished  already  as  felonious,  culpable,  and 
fasual.  It  will  be  our  object  to  prove,  first,  That  should  the 
Kbel  be  proved  in  its  utmost  extent,  still  it  can  only  authorize 
the  alternative  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  pannel  has  been  guilty, 
of  culpable  homicide  ;  and,  secondly.  That  taking,  on  the  other 
band,  the  qualifying  defeiice^  as  grimted',  the  facts  will  be  miti- 
gated into  casual  or  accidental  manslaughter,  to  which  the  law 
^f  Scotland  attaches  no  punishment. 

<<  Upon  the  first  branch,  arguing  viz.  tx  facie  of  the  libel,  the 
main  argument  has  been  stated  at  the  bar,  viz.  that  there  was 
no  dolus  or  animus  occidenati  in  the  panneFs  mind  at  the  time 
of  the  action,  which  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  crime  of: 
murder.  Animus  enim  et  propasUium  maleficia  distinguurUur  et  in 
delictis  animus  attenditur  non  autem  exilus.  To  this  it  has  been 
answered  on  the  ^)art  of  the  crown^  that  in  various  cases  no  ma- 
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lioe  against  Imy  particular  indiyidual  is  required^  ifhate  thtt  i^ 
tion  is  of  a  nature  plainly  pregnant  with  danger  to  iMse  olie  «r 
other  of  the  human  species,  and  would  be  eotnmitted  cndy  by  a 
lunatic  or  some  singular  monstei^  meriting  Uie  title  of  Aoifni  Aai«- 
fnani  generis^  which  would  be  the  appellation  due  to  a  man  wha 
should  fire  a  loaded  gpm  among  a  crowd  of  people,  or  be  guflty 
of  any  similar  act  of  barbarity.  Or,  perhaps,  the  most  piopef 
instance  is  what  is  told  of  the  Malay  gamester,  who,  when  tes^ 
dered  desperate  by  his  losses^  rushes  out  into  the  streets,  stab* 
bing  whoever  comes  in  his  way  till  he  is  overpowered  and  killed 
like  a  wild  beast. 

<^  It  is,  however,  contended,  that  the  action  of  the  pann^ 
fiills  under  this  alternative,  first,  From  the  nature  of  the  wea^ 
pon  made  use  of;  secondly,  From  its  position  in  a  public  wynd 
or  dose.  Upon  these  two  circumstances  the  pursuer  builds  the 
judicial  presumption,  that  this  poor  lad  was  wicked  enough 
totally  to  disregard  the  lives  of  his  fellow^sitifeenS)  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  very  frivolous  amusement,  to  exhibit  a  wanton  bar^ 
barity  worthy  of  a  Mamt  or  a  Carrier.*** 

The  paper  next  proceeds  to  aigue  the  presumptions  iti  &voar 
of  the  prisoner,  arising  from  the  instrument  employed  being  a 
mere  toy  contrived  for  amusement,  and  firom  the  directidti  of  ihtf 
muzzle  having  been  horizontal,  although  the  piece  was  pla«^  in 
front  of  a  rapid  ascent,  citing  in  support  of  these  views  an  im- 
mense array  of  English  and  Roman  authorities.  This  part  of 
the  case  is  handled  at  great  length,  but  the  only  passaged' 
worthy  of  notice  are  those  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  personal 
diaracter  of  his  client,  and  glances  at  the  doctrine  of  minor  pu-t 
nishments. 

The  description  of  the  prisoner  is  introduced  with  consider-* 
able  tact  and  dexterity.  <<  Admitting  there  may  have  been  a 
certain  degree  of  culpability  in  the  pannePs  conduct,  still  there' 
ia  one  circumstance  which  pleads  strongly  in  his  favour,  so  as  to 
preclude  all  presumption  of  dok.  This  is  the  frequent  practice, 
whether  proper  or  improper,  of  using  ^is  amusement  in  the 
streets.  It  is  a  matt^  of  public  notoriety,  that  boys  of  all  ages 
and  descriptions  are,  or  at  least  till  the  late  very  proper  prodamav 
tion  of  the  magistrates,  were  to  be  seen  every  evening  in  almost 
^very  comer  of  the  city,  unusing  themselves  with  firearms  and 
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small  cannons,  and  that  witliout  being  chGckcd  or  interfered  ^itli. 
When  the  pannel,  a  poor  ignorant  raw  lad,  lately  discharged 
from  a  ship  of  war,  certainly  nut  the  most  proper  school  to  Icarn 
a  prudent  aversion  to  unlucky  or  mischievous  practices,  observed 
the  Mna  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability  engaged  in  such 
amusements,  unchecked  by  their  parents  or  by  the  magistrates, 
surely  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  he  should  discover  that  in 
imitating  them  in  so  common  a  practice,  he  was  constituting 
himself  kostU  humani  generis,  a  wretch  the  pest  and  scourge  of 
mankind." 

The  sentiment  here  insinuated  is  as  just  as  it  is  beautiful, 
«nd  what  follows  is  no  less  true  or  worthy  of  note.  "  It  is  true 
that  no  dangerous  pastimes  ought  to  be  allowed  tn  a  city  ;  but 
the  question  occurs  here,  how  are  they  to  be  stopped  ?  Certainly 
not  by  punishing  with  death  the  thoughtless  wrelch,  wlio,  in 
prosecution  of  an  amusement  hitherto  unchecked,  shall  first  be 
stained  with  the  blood  of  a  human  being.  This  would  be 
equally  harsh  towards  the  individual  and  ineffectual  towards  the 
public.  Harsh  to  the  individual,  because  he  was  only  doing  what 
wu  done  by  a  thousand  before  him,  and  with  as  little  intention  of 
barm  as  they  whose  diversion  had  not  been  attended  with  the  same 
Iktal  consequences;  and  useless  to  the  public,  because  such  prac- 
tices ore  not  to  be  checked  by  a  single  instance  of  extreme  sc- 
Tenty,  the  opportunity  of  exercising  which  may  not  occur  once 
in  m  century,  but  by  an  extreme  attention  to  police,  and  to  the 
distribution  of  lesser  punishments  proportioned  to  such  trans- 
gressioiis  thereof  as,  if  they  are  not  usually,  may  at  least,  in 
nme  instances,  be  fatal  to  the  inhabitants." 

Turning  to  the  second  branch  of  his  subject,  the  pleader  pro- 
ceeds in  these  terms  : — 

"  Having  now  shown  that  supposing  the  libel  to  be  proved 
to  its  utmost  extent,  the  charge  against  the  pannel  amounts  to 
culpable  homicide  only,  and  having  fortified  this  doctrine  by 
authorities  drawn  from  the  Roman,  English,  and  Scottish 
books  of  jurisprudence,  it  remains  to  show  how  far  a  proof  of 
the  defences  stated  for  the  pannel  will  alleviate  the  charge  even 
of  culpable  homicide,  and  soften  it  into  manslaughter  ;jf)-  inj'or- 
limiam. 

♦'  These  defences,  it  will  be  recollected,  consisted  chiefly  in 
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&  denial  that  the  pannel  knew  there  was  any  thing  in  the  gtiif 
capable  of  doing  mischief.  In  these  circuihistanoes,  it  is  appro-' 
hcndcd  there  was  little  blame  to  be  attributed  to  the  pannei 
for  not  foreseeing  or  providing  against  an  accident  so  unoom- 
mon  and  so  extraordinary  as  that  which  occasioned  the  &t&t 
catastrophe.  There  is  no  doubt  attached  to  every  even  the 
most  innocent  of  casual  slaughter,  a  certain  degree  of  blame,' 
inasmuch  as  almost  every  thing  of  the  kind  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  slayer  exhibited  the  strictest  degree  of  diligence. 
A  well  known  and  authentic  story  will  illustrate  the  proposi- 
tion. A  young  gentleman  just  married  to  a  young  lady  of 
which  [sic  in  orig.'\  he  was  passionately  fond,  in  afiectionrnttf*' 
trifling  presented  at  her  a  pistol,  of  which  he  had  drawn  the' 
charge  some  days  before.  The  lady,  entering  into  the  joke,- 
desired  him  to  fire :  he  did  so,  and  shot  her  dead ;  the  pistoL' 
having  been  charged  by  his  servant  without  his  knowledge.  . 
Can  any  one  read  this  story,  and  feel  any  emotion  but  that  oiP 
sympathy  towards  the  unhappy  husband  ?  Can  they  ever 
connect  the  case  with  an  idea  of  punishment  ?  Yet,  divesting' 
it  of  these  interesting  circumstances  which  act  upon  the  imm*' 
gination,  it  is  precisely  that  of  the  pannel  at  your  Lordship^t* 
bar  ;  and  though  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  such  a  homi'-. 
cide  is  other  than  casual,  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  qae»-> 
tion  but  it  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  killer  taken  the 
precaution  of  examining  his  piece.  But  this  is  not  the  degree 
of  culpa  which  can  raise  a  misfortune  to  the  pitch  of  a  crime»* 
It  is  only  an  instance  that  no  accident  can  take  place  without^ 
its  afterwards  being  discovered  that  the  chief  actor  might  have^ 
avoided  committing  it  had  he  been  gifted  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  or  with  such  an  extreme  degree  of  prudence  as  w 
almost  equally  rare.  It  is  therefore  sufRcient  to  justify  the 
slayer  firom  the  crime  of  culpable  homicide,  that  he  has  not' 
been  guilty  of  the  gross  negligence  called  by  lawyers  culpa  hta^» 
which  forms  the  essence  of  homicide,  as  dolus  does  that  of 
murder.'*'* 

After  quoting  some  EngHsh  and  Scottish  authorities,  he 
resumes  :  <*  In  all  or  most  of  the  amusements  here  mentioncsd 
it  is  obvious  that,  in  onler  to  occasion  a  fatal  catastrophe,  there 
must  have  been  some  greater  or  lesser  negligence  on  the  part 
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0f  th^  killer.  In  the  instance .  of  shooting  at  butts,  or  at  a 
bird,  the  person  killed  must  have  been  somewhat  in  the  line 
previous  to  the  discharge  of  the  shot,  otherways  it  could  never 
have  come  near  him.  The  shooter  must  therefore  have  been 
guilty  culpae  levU  seu  ItvUaimae  in  firing  while  the  deceased 
'was  in  such  a  situation.  In  like  manner,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  death  should  happen  in  jconsequence  of  a  boxing  or 
wrestling  match  without  some  excess  upon  the  part  of  the  killer. 
Nay,  in  the  exercise  of  the  martial  amusements  of  our  fons 
&thers,  even  by  royal  commission,  should  a  champion  be  slain 
in  running  his  barriers,  or  performing  his  tournament,  it  could 
scarcely  happen  without  some  culpa  aeu  levis  seu  levusima  on 
the  part  of  his  antagonist.  Yet  all  these  are  enumerated  in 
the  English  law-books  as  instances  of  casual  homicide  only ; 
and  we  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that  by  the  law  of  the 
sister  country  a  slight  degree  of  blame  will  not  subject  the  slayer 
per  infortuniam  to  the  penalties  of  culpable  homicide.'*'* 

We  pass  over  the  argument  founded  upon  an  analogous 
Scottish  case,  and  subjoin  the  concluding  paragraphs  entire. 
:  ^^  It  is  true  that  by  a  singular  and  unforeseen  accident  there 
had  remained  in  the  cannon  some  fragments  of  the  iron  bolt  with 
which  the  charge  was  rammed  home ;  but  as  this  was  without 
the  panneFs  knowledge,  he  was  surely  in  complete  bona  fide^ 
and  as  innocent  of  the  consequences  as  he  would  have  been 
had  the  fatal  accident  been  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  his 
^n.  There  may  indeed  be  a  culpa  levis  or  levissima  in  his 
conduct,  in  so  far  as  it  is  irregular  to  fire  off  gunpowder  in  the 
streets  of  a  city,  even  for  amusement  only ;  but  this  degree  of 
blame,  as  has  been  shown,  never  can  heighten  the  descriptlOii 
of  ^  ease  from  casual  to  culpable  homicide.  And  many  im- 
portant alleviations  occur  in  this  instance,  considering  the  pan- 
nePs  situation, — an  ignorant  lad,  in  the  lowest  rank  in  life,  just 
come  from  on  board  a  man-of-war;  and  considering  also  the 
extreme  frequency  of  the  practice,  which  must  often  have  feUen 
under  your  Lordships'*  observation. 

^<  This  paper,  already  perhaps  too  long,  shall  now  be  con- 
cluded with  the  following  general  observations.  Guilt,  as  an 
object  of  punishment,  has  its  origin  in  the  mind  and  intention 
of  the  actor ;  and  therefore,  where  that  is  wanting,,  there  is  no 
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proper  object  of  chastisement.  A  madman,  for  exam^,  caa 
no  more  properly  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  murder  than  the  swati 
with  which  he  commits  it,  both  being  equally  incapable  of 
intending  ii^'ury.  In  the  present  case,  in  like  manner,  althougli 
it  ought  no  doubt  to  be  matter  of  deep  sorrow  and  contritioii 
to  the  pannel  that  his  folly  should  have  occasioned  the  loss  of 
life  to  a  fellow-creature ;  yet  as  that  folly  can  neither  be  tefmed 
malice,  nor  yet  doth  amount  to  a  gross  negligence,  he  oi]^^ 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  condemned.  The  fact  done  can  never 
be  recalled,  and  it  rests  with  your  Lordships  to  consider  the 
case  of  this  unfortunate  young  man,  who  has  served  his  couBtij 
in  an  humble  though  useful  station,— deserved  such  a  character 
as  is  given  him  in  the  letter  of  his  officers, — and  been  disableii 
in  that  service.  You  will  best  judge  how  (considering  he  has 
suffered  a  confinement  of  six  months)  he  can  in  humanity  be 
the  object  of  fiirther  or  severer  punishment,  for  a  deed  of  which 
his  mind  at  least,  if  not  his  hand,  is  guiltless.  When  a  case 
is  attended  with  some  nicety,  your  Lordships  will  aUow  mercy 
to  incline  the  balance  of  justice,  well  considering,  with  the  legis- 
lator of  the  east,  ^  It  is  better  ten  guilty  should  escape  than 
that  one  innocent  man  should  perish  in  his  innocence.^'" 

On  the  21st  of  December,  the  judges  pronounced  ^*  the  in-' 
dictment,  in  so  far  as  it  charges  the  crime  of  murder,  relevant 
to  infer  the  pain  of  death,^  but  allowed  <^  the  pannel  to  prove 
all  facts  and  circumstances  that  might  lead  to  exculpate  him 
or  alleviate  his  guilt,^  and  remitted  him  to  '^  the  knowledge  of 
an  assize.**^  The  ingenuity  of  the  two  young  counsel  suoceedeA 
in  obtaining  from  the  jury  {Scottice  assize)  a  verdict  of  <^  not 
guilty,*"  by  a  plurality  of  voices. 

The  ^^  learned  brothers,^**  Ferguson  and  Scott,  again  spw 
peared  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  on  the  14th  of  March  17909 
to  unite  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  William  Brown,  accused  of 
stealing  sundry  bars  of  iron  from  a  merchant  in  Leith.  N<» 
objections  were  offered  to  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment  en 
this  occasion,  and  Scott,  as  junior  counsel,  had  no  other  duty 
to  perform  than  that  of  examining  some  of  the  witnesses.  Thej* 
were  again  successful,  the  jury  finding,  by  a  plurality  of  voices^' 
the  charge  not  proven. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  from   the  period  of  Scott'^a 
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dteiufiing  the  gown  till  the  year  1796,  his  avocatiotis  leapt  him 
fer  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  dose  resident  in  Edinburgh. 
His  professional  studies,  and  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties 
in  the  Speculative  Society,  as  appears  from  what  has  been 
slated  above,  must  have  occupied  a  large  proportion  ol  his  time. 
His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  amusements  of  society, 
of  which  he  partook  with  all  the  zest  of  a  sound  and  healthy 
constitution.  During  the  vacations  of  the  court  he  continued 
to  pay  regular  visits  to  his  friends  in  Roxburghshire  and  in 
Perthshire ;  making  likewise  frequent  excursions  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scotland,  which  seem  to  have  left  no  trace  be^ 
bind  them  except  in  his  own  susceptible  and  retentive  mind. 
But  notwithstanding  these  numerous  and  distracting,  if  not 
exactly  important  avocations,  the  keenness  of  his  appetite  for 
books  continued  unabated.  He  read  whatever  came  in  his  way 
^-history,  poetry,  memoirs,  romances,  travels ;  incessantly 
adding  to  his  huge  store  of  miscellaneous  information.  All 
this  while,  however,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  although  pas- 
uonately  fond  of  dwelling  upon  the  compositions  of  others,  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  an  attempt  to  imitate  what  gave  him  so 
much  pleasure.  But  already  the  fuel  was  abundantly  stored  up 
in  the  gamer  of  his  mind,  and  the  torch  was  now  applied  which 
was  to  set  *^  the  kiln  in  a  lowe.*" 

His  German  studies  seem  to  have  been  prosecuted  rather  after 
a  desultory  fashion  till  the  year  1793  or  1794.  In  the  summer 
of  one  or  other  of  these  years,  while  Scott  was  as  usual  absent 
'«  scouring  the  cramp  ring,''  Miss  Letitia  Aiken  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Barbauld)  paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh.  She  was  hospita- 
bly received  by  the  family  of  Professor  Stewart,  at  whose  house 
the  young  advocate  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor.  In 
such  a  circle,  the  conversation  naturally  turned  much  upon 
literary  topics,  in  which  the  elevated,  elegant,  and  accomplished 
mind  of  the  fair  stranger  enabled  her  to  take  an  interested  and 
interesting  part.  One  evening,  the  new  fashion  of  German  lite- 
rature furnished  the  theme  of  discourse ;  and  Miss  Aiken,  who 
was  in  habits  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  William  Tay- 
lor of  Norwich,  the  patriarch  of  the  admirers  of  the  Teutonic 
muse  in  this  country,  took  occasion  to  produce  a  translation  of 
Biirger's  ballad  of  ^<  Loonore,"'  which  had  recently  been  trans- 
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lated  by  that  gentleman.  After  reading  the  verses,  she  replaced 
them  in  her  pocket-book,  and  resisted  all  the  solicitations  of  her 
auditors  to  favour  them  with  a  copy. 

The  ballad  poetry  of  Biirger  iswell  qualified  to  make  a  power- 
ful impression  upon  those  who  hear  it  for  the  first  time.  When 
it  rises  to  an  impassioned  strain,  it  hurries  the  reader  or  hearer 
along  with  the  relentless  and  unrestrainable  speed  of  the  wild 
horse  to  which  Mazeppa  was  bound.  The  fevered  imagination 
pants  to  keep  up  with  the  headlong  hurry  of  the  nervous  and 
rushing  versification.  The  author,  too,  more  than  any  other 
writer  in  his  own  language,  so  rich  in  pure  and  varied  vowel 
sounds,  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  making  ^'  the  sound  an  echo  to 
the  sense.^^  In  his  amatory  and  humorous  poems,  he  is  at  times 
vulgarly  and  revoltingly  sensual ;  but  when  he  strikes  a  higher 
chord,  it  is  with  a  bold,  masculine,  if  not  a  refined  touch.  His 
<^  Hoch  tont  das  Lied  vom  braven  Mann^  \4brates  between  the 
stately  melody  of  the  deep  organ,  and  the  solemn  clangour  of 
the  cathredral  bell.  His  ^^  Leonore''^  has  all  the  impetuous 
onward  haste  of  the  spectral  steed.  It  flashes  like  wildfire  along 
the  ghastly  path,  while  above,  below,  around,  shapes  of  fan- 
tastic horror  twist  and  interlace  their  hideous  forms  like  the 
creeping,  fantastic  imagery  of  a  fevered  dream.  They  fill  the 
atmosphere  even  to  stifling,  and  brush  us  with  their  clammy 
surfaces.  Much  of  this  wild  imagery,  and  much  even  of  the 
untamed  rushing  of  the  versification,  had  been  transfused  by 
Mr.  Taylor  into  his  translation.  No  wonder  then  that  it  made 
a  thrilling  and  enduring  impression  upon  Miss  Aiken'^s  auditors. ' 

Before  Scott  returned  to  town,  this  lady  set  out  for  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  found  all  his  friends  in  raptures  with  her  good 
sense  and  intelligence,  and  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  wonderful 
ballad  with  which  she  had  made  them  acquainted.  This  was 
a  theme  which  possessed  a  double  attraction  for  Scott.  He 
piqued  himself  upon  being  something  of  a  German  scholar,  and 
he  was  a  professed  admirer  of  ballad  poetry,  and  a  hunter  after 
every  specimen  of  it  that  was  known  to  exist.  As  if  to  stimu- 
late his  curiosity  the  more,  his  friends  could  only  furnish  him 
with  a  meagre  and  broken  account  of  the  story  ;  and  the  few 
lines  which  dwelt  in  their  memory  were  of  a  nature  calculated 

to  awaken  sanguine  anticipations : — 
5. 
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Tmmp,  tramp,  along  the  land  they  rode. 

Splash,  splash,  along  the  sea ; 
Hurrah,  the  dead  can  ride  apace  ! 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ? 

To  an  admirer  of  legends  of  diablerie^  and  spirited  versification, 
this  was  a  most  tantalizing  morsel. 

The  young  ballad-hunter  was  inspired  with  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  see  the  original,  a  wish  which  he  found  it  no  easy  matter 
•lo  gratify.  In  the  year  179^9  German  works  were  rarely  ex* 
posed  for  sale  in  London  and  never  in  Kdinburgh.  After  aeon* 
•nderable  time  had  intervened,  a  copy  of  Biirger^s  works  was 
procured  for  him  from  Hamburgh  by  the  exertions  of  the  lady 
4]t  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden,  his  relative  and  intimate 
friend.  This  lady  was  of  noble  German  descent,  and  maintaini- 
cd  a  correspondence  with  the  land  of  her  nativity.  Before  the 
book  reached  Scott'^s  hands,  an  event  had  occurred  which,  joined 
to  his  admiration  of  its  contents,  conspired  to  encourage  him  to 
perpetrate  the  deed  of  authorship  &r  the  first  time. 

Matthew  Ghregery  Lewis  published  in  1795  his  romance  called 
^^  The  Monk.^     This  work,  which,  now  that  it  has  lost  the  at- 
traction of  novelty,  and  that  its  author^s  talents,  ixi  consequence 
4>f  his  subsequent  failure  as  a  poet,  are  more  modestly  estimated, 
is  seldom  talked  of,  created  an  immense  sensation  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance.    Lewis  had  not  much  imagination,  but  his  memory 
was  stored  with  the  wild  legends  at  that  time  so  rife  in  Oerman 
literature,  and  the  energy  of  young  feeling  lent  a  spurious  energy 
io  the  motley  patchwork  of  his  fiction,  while  a  wann  temperar 
ment  enabled  him  to  veil  behind  a  luscious  drapery  of  fervid 
passionate  description  many  of  its  defects.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  indelicate  passages  which  fonned  the  chief  ground 
of  accusation  against  ^^  The  Monk,'^  after  the  public  began  to 
recover  from  its  first  intoxication,  were  at  first  its  principal 
charms,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  however  reprehensible  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  they,  as  breathing  more  of  human  feeling 
than  any  other  passages  in  the  book,  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  character  of  genius.     Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  work 
was  at  first  highly  popular,  not   the  less  that  the  author  was 
young,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  the  son  of  the  Under-Se» 
crctary  at  War,  at  that  time  a  very  lucrative  appointment. 
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Lewis  was  consequently  the  lion  of  the  day.  Charles  Fox,  In- 
duced no  doubt  in  part  by  the  knowledge  that  the  young  man^t 
views  in  politics  scarcely  harmonised  with  those  entertained  by 
his  father,  but  doubtless  in  part  also  by  his  own  natural  kind- 
liness of  disposition,  paid  him  the  unusual  compliment  of  crosfr- 
ing  the  House  of  Commons  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  his  work.  The  fashionable  circles,  always  agape  after 
any  novelty  that  promises  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  tri- 
vial routine,  seized  upon  the  elegant  romance-writer  as  their 
own. 

It  was  about  this  time,  while  yet  wearing  his  robes  of  honour 
in  all  the  gloss  of  newness,  that  Lewis  became  almost  a  yearly 
visiter  to  Scotland,  attracted  chiefly  by  his  friendship  for  the 
noble  family  of  Argyle.  Scott  was  introduced  to  him  during 
the  earliest  of  these  visits,  by  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  (now 
Bury),  a  name  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  literary  world. 
Allan  Cunningham  has  preserved  Scott'^s  naive  account  of  his 
feelings  on  this  important  occasion.  "  Sir  Walter  told  me,  thp 
proudest  hour  of  his  life  was  when  he  was  invited  to  dine  with 
Monk  Lewis ;  he  considered  it  as  a  sure  recognition  of  his  tst- 
lents ;  and  as  he  sat  down  at  the  table  he  almost  exclaimed  with 
Tarn  lane 

He's  own'd  amaD^  us  a.*' 

Similarity  of  tastes  soon  ripened  this  accidental  acquaintance 
into  a  sort  of  intimacy,  which  served  to  rekindle  that  love  of 
rhyme  which  had  now  been  dormant  in  Scott'^s  breast  for  nearly 
ten  years. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  admiration  which  the  reading  pub- 
lic found  in  "  The  Monk,"  was  the  poetry  with  which  the 
prose  narrative  was  interspersed.  '^  It  has  now  passed  from 
recollection,""  says  the  subject  of  our  narrative,  "  among  the 
changes  of  literary  taste,  but  many  remember  as  well  as  I  dp 
the  cifect  produced  by  the  simple  and  beautiful  ballad  of  ^  Di^- 
randartc,^  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  adapted  to  an  air 
of  great  beauty  and  pathos ;  by  the  ghost  ballad  of  ^  Alonzo 
ftnd  Imogene,**  and  by  several  other  beautiful  pieces  of  legen- 
dary poetry,  which  addressed  themselves  in  all  the  charms  of 
novelty  and  simplicity  to  a  public  who  had  for  a  long  time  bceii 
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mused  to  any  regale  of  the  kind.  In  his  poetry  as  well  as  his 
prose,  Mr.  Lewis  had  been  a  suocessiul  imitator  of  the  Ger- 
mans, both  in  his  attachment  to  the  ancient  ballad  and  in  the 
love  of  superstition  which  they  willingly  mingle  with  it.  New 
ammgements  of  the  stanza,  and  a  varied  construction  of  verses, 
were  also  adopted  and  welcomed  as  an  addition  of  a  new  string 
to  the  British  harp.  In  this  respect  the  stanza  in  which 
'  Alonzo  the  Brave^  is  written  was  greatly  admired,  and  received 
as  an  improvement  worthy  of  adoption  into  English  poetry  .^^ 

Scott  soon  discovered,  upon  farther  acquaintance  with  Lewis, 
that  this  admired  prodigy  was  greatly  inferior  to  himself  in  ge- 
neral  information.  He  recalled  to  his  memory  his  youthful  fa« 
eility  in  rhyming,  and,  to  borrow  his  own  expression,  <^  I  sud- 
denly took  it  into  my  head  to  attempt  the  style  by  which  he 
had  raised  himself  to  fame.'"  In  this  mood  the  edition  of  Bur- 
ger commissioned  for  him  from  Hamburgh  by  Mrs.  Scott  found 
him  on  its  arrival.  The  original  of  "  Leonore,*"  he  found  sur- 
passed even  his  highly  raised  expectation^.  Thq  book  had  only 
been  a  few  hours  in  his  possession,  when,  in  his  haste  to  give 
vent  to  the  delighted  sensations  it  had  awakened,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  gave  an  animated  account  of  the 
poem,  and  promised  to  furnish  him  with  a  translation  into 
English  ballad  verse.  To  this  self-imposed  task  he  set  himself 
•*  with  right  good  will,'^  immediately  after  supper,  and  he  had 
completed  it  by  day-break  next  morning,  by  which  time  he  had 
succeeded  in  working  himself  up  into  rather  an  uncomfortable 
state  of  excitement. 

The  success  of  his  attempt  induced  him  to  repeat  it  with  some 
others  of  Biirger'^s  ballads.  The  friends  to  whom  he  communi* 
cated  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  felt  and  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  revival  of  a  species  of  poetry  to  which  they  had  previously 
been  almost  total  strangers.  Frequent  applications  were  made 
to  the  young  poet  for  copies  of  his  translations  and  paraphrases, 
(for  the  latter  term  is  more  appropriate  than  the  former  to  some 
of  his  versions),  and  the  trouble  which  these  occasioned,  con- 
joined with  the  urgency  of  several  of  his  admirers,  induced  the 
coy  but  scarcely  reluctant  author,  to  send  a  selection  from  his 
productions  to  the  press.  "  In  1796,"*^  he  playftilly  says,  *'  the 
present  auiher  was  prevailed  on,  '  by  the  request  of  friends/  tm 
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indulge  his  own  vanity  by  publishing  the  translations  of  *•  Leo« 
nore,  with  that  of  the  Wild  Huntsman,^  in  a  thin  quarto.^ 
The  title  page  bore  no  author'^s  or  translator's  name,  being  sim* 
ply,  *^  The  Chase  ;  and  William  and  Ellen.  Edinburgh,  Man* 
ners  and  Miller,  1796.^  This  was  the  first  publication  from 
the  pen  of  Walter  Scott.  Unconsciously  he  had  cast  the  die 
upon  the  hazard  of  which  was  set  his  future  fortune. 
.  In  perusing  these  metrical  essays,  for  they  deserve  no  higher 
title,  we  are  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  melody  of  the  ver- 
sification to  that  of  Percy'*s  Hermit  of  Warksworth.  It  has  in 
the  narrative  and  other  less  impassioned  passages,  the  same  well 
turned  not  ^^  linked  sweetness  ;**'  the  same  mixture  of  plain- 
ness  with  a  polish  which  is  carried  even  to  monotony.  Such  a 
verse  as  this  might  almost  pass,  were  we  to  judge  by  sound 
alone,  for  an  extract  firom  the  graceful  poem  wc  have  named : — 

Our  gallant  host  was  homeward  bound, 

With  many  a  song  of  joy ; 
Green  waved  the  laurel  in  each  plume 

The  badge  of  victory. 

And  the  following  possesses  a  still  more  striking  similarity. 

The  martial  band  is  past  and  gone. 

She  rends  her  raven  hair, 
And  in  distraction's  bitter  mood. 

She  weeps  with  wild  despair. 

These  stanzas  likewise  resemble  the  poetry  of  Dr.  Percy  in  a 
itill  more  essential  characteristic.  Like  it,  they  have  the  subdued 
unambitious  style  of  the  old  ballad,  without  its  simplicity. 
The  language  is  full  of  the  conventional  abstractions  which, 
fiN)m  being  the  hoarded  treasure  of  the  study,  have,  by  slow 
degrees,  become  the  current  medium  of  social  intercourse.  It 
wants  the  picturesque  naivieli  which  charms  us  in  an  old  song. 
It  is  the  simplicity  of  muslin,  not  of  the  ^^  hoddin  grey.^^ 

When  we  come,  however,  (in  "  William  and  Helen,^  firom 
which  our  examples  have  been  selected,)  to  the  supernatural 
portion  of  the  story,  we  find  indications  of  a  more  nervous  turn 
of  mind.  The  verse  is  often  cramped  and  harsh,  but  this  is 
evidently  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  change  the  doymg  sweet* 
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ness  of  the  measure  for  a  more  energetic  and  rapid  descant 
harmonising  with  the  theme.  The  strain  into  which  the  ballad 
starts  when  Helen  mounts  behind  her  spectral  bridegroom,  is 
perhaps  the  happiest  example  of  this  juvenile  awkwardness,  in 
which  the  discerning  and  experienced  eye  may  detect  the  first 
efforts  of  a  loftier  and  more  daring  gracefulness.  It  is  like  the 
ludicrous  motions  of  the  raw  recruit,  ungraceful  if  contrasted 
with  his  free  gestures  when  wielding  his  spade  or  mattock,  but 
yet  the  first  step  to  a  more  manly  and  self-possessed  deport- 
ment. 

"  Bosk,  busk,  an^  boune !  Thoa  moaiit*it  behind. 

Upon  my  black  barb  steed ; 
0*er  stock  and  stile,  a  hnndred  milM 

We  haste  to  bridal  bed." 

*'  To-night — to-night  a  hundred  miles ! — 

Oh,  dearest  William,  stay ! 
The  bell  strikes  twelve,  dark  dismal  hour ! 

Oh  wait  my  love  till  day  !** 

'*  Look  here — look  here — the  moon  shines  dear. 

Full  fiist  I  ween  we  ride ; 
Mount  and  away  I  for  ere  the  day 

We  reach  our  bridal  bed. 

*<  The  black  barb  snorts,  the  bridle  rings ; 

Haste,  busk  and  bonne,  and  seat  thee ! 
The  feast  is  made,  the  chamber  spread. 

The  bridal  guests  await  thee  !** 

Strong  love  prevailed.     She  busks,  she  bounes. 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind. 
And  round  her  darling  William*s  waist 

Her  lily  arms  she  twined. 

And  hurry !  hurry  off  they  rode. 

As  fast  as  fast  might  be : 
Spumed  from  the  courser^  thunderiDg  heel. 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee* 

And  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 

Ere  they  could  snatch  a  view. 
Fast,  fiut,  each  mountain,  mead  and  plain, 

And  cot  and  castle  flew. 
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**  Sit  Ikst— dost  fejur?-*The  moon  shioM  clear- 
Fleet  rides  my  barb— keep  bold ! 

Fear*8t  tboa  ?*'   •<  O  no  I"  sbe  faintly  said ; 
^  Bat  why  so  stem  and  cold  ? 

**  Wbat  yonder  rings  ?  What  yonder  sing^  'f 
Why  shrieks  the  owlet  gray  ?** 
.  "  'Tis  death-bell*s  clang,  his  funeral  song, 
The  body  to  the  clay. 

'*  With  song  and  clang,  at  morrow's  dawn, 

Ye  may  inter  the  dead  ; 
To  night  I  ride  with  my  young  bride. 

To  deck  our  bridal  bed. 

^  Come  with  thy  choir,  thoa  ooffin*d  guest. 

To  swell  our  nuptial  song  I 
Come,  priest,  to  bless  our  marriage-feast ! 

Come  aU,  come  all  along !" 

Ceased  clang  and  song ;  down  sunk  the  bier ; 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose ; — 
And  hurry,  hurry  I  all  the  train 

The  thundering  steed  pursues. 

And  forward,  forward ;  on  they  go. 
High  snorts  the  straining  steed ; 

Thick  pants  the  rider's  labouring  breath. 
As  headlong  on  they  speed. 

**  Oh  William,  why  this  savage  haste  ? 

And  where  thy  bridal  bed  ?" 
**  *Tis  distant  far.'*— ««  Still  short  and  stern  ?" 

**  'Tis  narrow,  trustless  maid." 

••  No  room  for  me  ?** — "  Enougn  for  both  ;^- 
Speed,  speed  my  barb  thy  course." 

0*er  thundering  bridge,  through  foaming  surge, 
He  drove  the  furious  horse. 

Tramp !  tramp !  along  the  land  they  rode ; 

Splash,  splash !  along  the  sea ; 
The  steed  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright. 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

Fled  past  on  right  and  left,  how  fast 
Each  forest,  grove,  and  bower ; 

On  right  and  left  fled  past  how  fest. 
Each  city,  town,  and  tow«r* 
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«  Dost  fear  ?  dost  fear  ? — The  moon  thines  olear;^ 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me  ? 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  the  dead  can  ride  !**— 

«  Oh,  William,  let  them  be  !" 

"  See  there,  see  there  I    What  yonder  swings 

And  creaks  *mid  whisUing  rain  ?** — 
Gibbet  and  steel,  the  accursed  wheel ; 

A  murd'rer  in  his  chain. 

**  Hollow  I  thou  felon,  follow  here. 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride ; 
And  thou  shalt  prance  a  fitter  dance 

Before  me  and  my  bride.** 

And  hurry,  hurry !  clash,  clash,  dash ! 

The  wasted  form  descends ; 
And  fleet  as  wind,  through  hasel  bush. 

The  wild  career  attends. 

Tramp,  tramp !  along  the  land  they  rode  I 

Splash,  splash  I  along  the  sea ; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood. 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

How  fled  what  moonshine  faintly  thow*d. 

How  fled  what  darkness  hid ! 
How  fled  the  earth  beneath  their  feet. 

The  heaven  above  their  head ! 

*'  Dost  fear  ?  dost  fear  ?    The  moon  shines  dear. 

And  well  the  dead  may  ride; 
Does  faithful  Helen  fear  for  them  ?" 

**  O  leave  in  peace  the  dead  I'* 

"  Barb,  barb !  methinks  I  hear  Uie  cock ; 

The  sand  will  soon  be  run : 
Barb,  barb  !  1  smell  the  morning  air. 

The  race  will  soon  be  done.*' 

Tramp,  tramp  I  along  the  land  they  rode. 

Splash !  splash  along  the  sea ; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  bloody 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

"  Hurrah !  hurrah  !  well  ride  the  dead ; 

The  bride,  the  bride  is  come ! 
And  soon  we  reach  the  bridal  bed. 

For,  Helen,  here's  my  home  !*• 
VOL.  X.  R 
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This  translation  can  give  us  no  idea  of  the  creative  power  of 
the  writer's  imagination  at  the  time  when  it  was  executed.  The 
passage  however  which  has  just  been  quoted,  although  frequent- 
ly deficient  both  in  rhyme  and  rythm,  shows  by  its  intensity 
that  his  emotions  were  sufficiently  irritable  and  susceptible  to  be 
hurried  along  by  the  horrors  of  the  ghastly  ride.  It  must  have 
been  an  hour  of  delight  so  exquisite  as  to  border  on  pain,  when 
the  future  bard,  shuddering  beneath  the  vague  horrors  which 
crept  over  him  curdling  his  blood,  yet  proud  of  the  power  he  felt 
of  expressing  them  in  verse,  trembling  with  excitement,  beheld 
the  last  flashes  of  his  expiring  taper  mingle  with  the  cold  grey 
of  the  dawn,  and  almost  dared  to  think  that  he  was  a  poet.  A 
succession  of  such  stimulating  moments  has  been  the  death  of 
many  a  fiery  soul,  which  "  o'*er-informed  its  tenement  of  clay.""  It 
was  well  for  the  unfledged  author  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
was  not  then  in  existence  to  make  what  was  so  sweet  in  the 
mouth  "  bitter  in  the  belly."  Had  the  critic  who  handled  so 
roughly  "  the  hours  of  idleness,""  been  then  exulting  in  the 
pride  of  his  brilliant  and  withal  somewhat  petulent  genius,  the 
barrister  of  five  and  twenty  would  have  been  as  cavalierly  treated 
as  the  noble  minor.  But  he  did  not  then  exist  to  inflict  the 
enduring  consciousness  of  the  world'^s  laugh,  a  drawback  upon* 
the  inspired  emotions  of  the  midnight  jubilee,  not  unlike  the 
retributive  headach  which  follows  the  excess  of  a  deep  carouse. 

On  the  part  of  the  public,  however,  the  young  author  suffer- 
ed the  less  keen  but  scarcely  less  mortifying  infliction  of  total 
neglect.  A  multitude  of  translations  of  these  two  poems  appear- 
ed at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Scott,  executed  by  writers 
whose  names  were  already  familiar  to  the  public  ear.  The  ad- 
venture, to  use  his  own  words,  ^^  proved  a  dead  loss,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  edition  was  condemned  to  the  service  of  the  trunk- 
maker.*"  And  if  the  critical  portion  of  the  press  left  him  un- 
molested, there  were  not  wanting  good-natured  friends  to  supply 
its  omission  in  a  private  way.  One  lady,  to  whom  he  had  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  his  book,  when  asked  by  him,  with  all  the  so- 
licitude of  a  young  author,  how  she  liked  it,  frankly  replied, 
"  not  very  much.*"  Not  satisfied  with  this  reply,  he  took  up 
the  book,  and  read  the  ballads  aloud  to  her,  hoping  probably 
that  by  the  aid  of  intonation  he  might  be  able  to  impress  her 
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with  a  more  correct  sense  of  their  m^ts.  Greatly  to  hU  dLs- 
comfiture,  however,  he  found  on  closing  the  volume  her  opinion 
unaltered.  This  eager  search  after  approbation  from  any  quar- 
ter to  bolster  up  his  hesitating  confidenoe  in  his  own  powers, 
contrasts  strangely  with  his  indifference  at  a  later  period  of  life 
when  satiated  with  applause,  he  never  made  the  least  attempt  to 
see  a  review,  and  often  never  heard  or  saw  a  word  that  was  said 
on  the  subject.  Praise  had  become  by  that  time  his  daily  food, 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and  was  inhaled  with  a  less  keen  re- 
lish, although  its  privation  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
keenly  felt. 

He  was  not  daunted  however  by  this  first  rebuff.  His  was 
one  of  those  manly  souls  which  repeat  a  baffled  effort  with  in- 
creased energy,  from  the  mete  shame  of  anything  like  defeat* 
^  I  was  coldly  received,^^  he  said  long  afterwards,  *^  by  stran- 
gers, but  my  reputation  began  rather  to  increase  among  my 
own  friends,  and  on  the  whole,  I  was  more  bent  to  show  the 
world  that  it  had  neglected  something  worth  notice,  than  to  be 
affronted  by  its  indifference.  Or  rather,  to  speak  candidly,  J 
ibund  pleasure  in  the  Uterary  labour  in  which  I  had,  almost  by 
accident,  become  engaged,  and  laboured  less  in  the  hope  of 
pleasing  others,  though  certainly  without  despair  of  doing  so, 
than  in  the  pursuit  of  a  new  and  agreeable  amusement  to  my- 
flelf.^^  In  short,  he  possessed  an  indomitable  spirit,  which  ne- 
glect only  stung  to  more  daring  adventure,  the  almost  unfailing 
source  of  great  achievements 

In  tracing  the  development  of  Scott^s  literary  character,  we 
have  naturally  kept  his  social  adventures  in  the  back-ground : 
nor  is  there  in  reality  much  relating  to  them  at  this  early  pe- 
riod that  deserves  to  be  recorded.  A  lady,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  interesting  traits^  represents  him  as  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  in  mixed  company,  "  rather  dull  if  any  thing.*** 
From  an  eminent  artist  we  learn,  that  even  in  youth  Scott  was 
remarkable  for  suavity  of  manner,  and  his  anxiety  to  keep  others 
in  good  humour  by  avoiding  any  thing  that  could  hurt  their 
feelings,  or  by  appearing  to  enter  with  keenness  into  their  fa- 
vourite pursuits.  He  used  generally  to  spend  his  Sundays  in 
the  family  of  the  gentleman  from  whom  we  have  this  informa- 
jdon,  and  the  children  used  to  look  forward  anxiously  to  the  re- 
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turn  of  the  day.  No  juvenile  enterprise  was  concluded  upon 
without  his  advice,  nothing  was  regarded  as  good  of  its  kind 
which  did  not  meet  with  his  approbation.  Our  informant> 
warming  as  he  recalled  the  early  emotions  of  a  friendship  which 
endured  to  the  last,  wound  up  his  recital  with  the  words,  '^  On 
Sundays  we  had  him  all  to  ourselves.^^ 

Here  closes  the  preparatory  stage  of  our  hero'^s  life.  He  has 
now  served  out  what  Gothe  in  his  romance  terms  his  appren« 
ticeship,  and  his  time  as  a  journeyman.  We  are  henceforth  to 
contemplate  him  as  an  author  free  of  his  guild,  and  set  up  fi>r 
himself.  He  brings  to  aid  him,  as  we  have  attempted  to  show 
in  the  preceding  pages,  an  immense  store  of  information,  and 
as  appears  from  his  pleading  in  the  case  of  Niven,  a  rich  power 
of  matured  reflection,  from  his  translation  of  ^^  William  and 
Hden,""  intense  energy  of  feeling  and  no  mean  play  of  &ncy. 
The  young  oak  is  shooting  out  into  a  form  prophetic  of  gigantic 
growth  :  the  river  is  deepening  and  broadening  as  it  flows  on- 
wards. ^  And  not  only  does  the  mind  expand  in  strength  and 
stature,  the  whirl  of  a  busier  world  is  drawing  it  into  a  more 
turbulent  vortex.  The  subject  of  our  narrative  has  outgrown 
the  narrow  sphere  of  domestic  retirement,  and  is  about  to  be 
claimed  as  a  denizen  of  the  state.  Our  rashly  undertaken  task 
increases  in  difficulty  as  we  advance. 


I 
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CHAPTER  III. 


VBOM  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  <<  WILLIAM  AND  HSLEN,^  TO  THE 
PUBLICATION  OF  THE  "  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  VJNSTBEL,^ 

1796—1806. 

The  state  of  political  feeling  in  Scotland  at  the  period  when 
8oott  entered  upon  manhood,  as  materially  influencing  the 
development  of  his  mind,  the  fonnation  of  his  character,  and 
Ins  status  in  society,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed  in 
the  history  of  his  life.  The  subject  is  difficult,  and  every  mode 
of  discussing  it  liable  to  misconstruction,  but  the  attempt  must 
be  made. 

After  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  homely  institutions  and 
ritual  of  the  Presbyterian  church  were  established  throughout 
the  country.  The  influence  of  a  great  portion  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  was  neutralised  by  the  state  of  seclusion  to  which 
'their  hostility  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  mrveiUance 
mider  which  they  were  necessarily  held  doomed  them.  The  Union 
of  the  kingdoms,  by  removing  even  the  shadow  of  the  court,  the 
natural  sphere  of  a  privileged  nobility,  to  London,  attracted  thi- 
ther the  portion  of  the  aristocracy  friendly  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  by  this  means  the  local  administration  of  Scotland 
was  more  than  ever  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  mercantile  and 
professional  classes.  The  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions 
completed  the  transfer  of  power.  By  that  important  enactment  a 
transition  was  completed,  in  virtue  of  which  the  local  administrar- 
tion  of  law  and  finance,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  police  r^u- 
lations,  passed  from  the  haughty  titled  families  of  Scotland 
|o  the  small  landowners  and  wealthy  merchants^  aided  in  the 
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discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  salaried  officials  of  the  crown. 
Beneath  this  new  order  of  things,  trade,  favoured  by  a  number 
of  concurrent  circumstances,  made  rapid  advances  ;  and  with 
the  growth  of  wealth,  the  external  aspect  of  the  country,  the 
education  of  the  community,  and  the  establishment  of  a  steady 
police,  continued  to  make  progress. 

There  was  something  striking  in  the  extreme  meekness  with 
which  the  middle  classes  of  Scotland  bore  their  augmented  power 
and  worldly  importance.  A  deep-rooted  traditional  respect  for 
that  aristocracy,  with  which  they  so  seldom  came  into  contact^ 
retained  possession  of  their  minds.  They  were  contented  with 
comfort  without  aspiring  to  independence.  Bearing  the  heavy 
burden  of  preserving  the  tranquillity  and  evolving  the  capabili* 
ties  of  their  country,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  li- 
berty to  do  this  in  the  name,  and  as  it  were  with  the  gracioui 
permission  of  their  betters.  They  pocketed  the  substantial 
benefits,  and  allowed  the  honour  to  be  borne  by  aristocraticil 
shoulders ;  resembling  in  this  the  savage  who  attributes  !• 
the  virtues  of  some  superstitiously  venerated  charm — some  old 
brass  button,  or  rag  of  red  doth — the  success  in  the  chase  which 
he  owes  to  his  own  quick  untiring  eye,  and  fleet  unwearied  fboL 
£ven  the  Jacobite  gentry,  whose  restless  intrigues  threatened 
hourly  the  tranquillity  and  growing  wealth  of  the  country,  were 
regarded  by  the  honest  burghers  with  some  degree  of  timidity^ 
it  is  true,  yet  with  a  sort  of  sneaking  kindness,  owing  much 
to  their  frank  though  supercilious  deportment,  and  more  to 
their  ancestral  pretensions.  In  short,  every  person  seemed  to 
be  animated  with  a  good-humoured  spirit  of  acquiescence  in 
things  as  they  were.  Scotland  was  in  the  estimation  of  the 
whiggish  middle-classes  le  vrai  royaume  de  CocagnCy  where  if 
every  thing  was  not  exactly  for  the  best^  it  was  yet  so  good  that 
it  could  not  well  be  better.  Even  the  Kirk,  which  in  the  days 
of  persecution  had  contracted  a  gaunt  look  and  acid  expression, 

**  A  savage  air  which  round  her  hung 
As  of  a  dweller  out  of  doors'* — 

a  reflection  of  those  bleak  wilds  and  morasses  where  she  was 
driven  to  seek  shelter  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men — ^became 
sleek,  comfortable  and  tolerant.     Her  £gice  plumped  out  likp 
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ligmahago'^s  lanthorn  jaws  in  the  sunshine  of  Miss  Tabitha 
nramble^s  smiles,  and  amid  the  atmosphere  of  her  brother'^s  hos« 
pitable  table. 

Matters  stood  thus  at  the  accession  of  George  III.,  or  even 
better,  &r  by  that  time  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  the 
diims  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  existed  only  in  a  dream-like  re- 
membrance. Scions  of  the  old  Jacobite  families  were  instinc- 
tively creeping  back  to  the  court  and  insinuating  themselves 
into  the  affections  of  the  young  monarch.  His  first  favourite, 
Bute,  found  the  Scots  patient  of  rule  on  the  part  of  #  minister. 
He  found  too  their  local  magistracies  either  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown,  or  of  a  limited  number  of  crown  vassals,  or  in  a  still 
mote  limited  number  of  self-elected  citizens,  and  apt  to  be  or- 
guiised  into  one  huge  government  burgh.  The  attacks  of 
Wilkes  and  others  upon  Bute  were  occasionally  sharpened  by 
nde-long  glances  at  liis  country,  and  thus  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  court  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wayward  and  narrow- 
minded  perhaps,  but  still  sturdy  and  honest  independent  party 
of  London,  the  Scots  embraced  the  quarrel  of  the  king  and  his 
minister  as  a  national  cause.  That  the  American  patriots  were 
in  many  instances  on  an  intimate  footing  with  the  Whigs  of  Lon- 
don, and  that  their  cause  was  eagerly  defended  by  that  party, 
would  perhaps  have  been  of  itself  sufficient  to  throw  Scotland 
into  the  scale  opposed  to  the  infant  liberties  of  the  colonics ; 
and  this  inclination  was  strengthened  by  other  motives.  The 
merchants  of  Glasgow  had  embarked  largely  in  the  Virginian 
trade,  which  was  carried  on  by  considerable  advances  on  the  part 
of  the  traders  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  slowly  replaced  by 
the  returns  of  colonial  produce  from  the  other.  Terror,  lest  the 
laige  amount  of  debt  due  by  Virginia  should  be  held  cancelled 
by  die  emancipation  of  the  colonies,  prompted  the  sons  of  St. 
Mnngo  to  take  an  active  part  against  the  Americans.  The 
lurplui  popidation  of  the  Highlands,  not  yet  reduced  to  habits 
of  regular  industry,  and  more  eager  for  martial  employment 
than  scrupulous  about  the  cause,  flocked  in  like  manner  around 
the  royal  standard.  In  short,  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  Scotland  glowed  against  the  Americans  with  all  tlie 
fervour  of  ignorant  and  passionate  partisans. 

The  douce  friends  of  the  revolution  establishment,  who  had 
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long  wished  to  cast  over  their  consciousness  of  plebeian  descent 
the  mantle  of  patrician  intimacy,  and  the  old  Jacobite  party 
which  had  grown  weary  of  devotion  to  an  obsolete  system,  at- 
tachment to  which  precluded  them  from  taking  a  share  in  the 
active  business  of  life,  had  now  found  the  point  of  re-union  a£- 
ter  which  they  had  long  sighed — ^loyalty  to  the  existing  govern* 
ment.  It  was  agreed  on  both  sides  to  set  up  the  existii^ 
government  as  the  golden  calf  of  their  worship,  without  institiv- 
ting  too  curious  inquiries  into  its  claims  to  that  honour,  or  the 
character  of  the  ritual  which  was  to  be  adopted.  The  tories  winked 
hard  at  the  defective  hereditary  title  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 
and  abstained  from  sneers  at  the  ^'  bits  o^  bailie  bodies.""  The 
whigs  learned  to  adopt  the  same  slang  of  bigoted  and  exagge^ 
ated  loyalty,  which  their  new  compeers  had  lately  been  wont  to 
lavish  on  the  exiled  family.  In  short,  freed  from  the  supeiin- 
cumbent  load  of  a  real  aristocracy,  the  Jacobite  cadets,  and 
the  small  whig  authorities,  erected  themselves  into  a  body  for  sup- 
plying its  place.  They  were  deficient^  it  is  true,  in  that  free  bear  • 
ing  which  the  consciousness  of  almost  inexhaustible  wealth  and 
personal  irresponsibility  is  found  to  confer ;  they  were  still  more 
deficient  in  those  external  graces  which  seem  to  be  acquired  no- 
where but  in  the  purlieus  of  a  court ;  their  professional  avoca- 
tions tainted  their  conversation  with  the  pedantry  of  law,  trade^ 
or  agriculture.  But,  m  return,  they  rcd^oned  among  their  num- 
ber  many  ripe  and  excellent  scholars.  And  in  one  matter  thejr 
might  have  matched  the  proudest  and  most  far  descended  aris- 
tocracy,— their  lordly  and  supercilious  contempt  for  the  intd^ 
lect,  rights,  and  feelings  of  the  poorer  classes.  This  is  th^ 
worst,  but  also  the  most  inevitable  effect  of  erecting  any  body 
of  men  into  a  privileged  caste.  They  learn  to  disregard  thd 
claims  of  those  beneath  them  to  a  common  humanity.  Men 
who  in  their  own  circles  are  alive  to  the  finest  and  tenderest  im- 
pulses of  the  heart,  can  treat  with  levity  and  coldness  the  sf^ 
ferings  of  the  poor.  This  is  mere  thoughtlessness  at  first,  but 
habit  petrifies  it  into  tyranny. 

Circumstances  had  thus  conspired  to  create  a  numerous 
petty  aristocracy  in  Scotland,  when  the  heart-burnings  spread 
over  J^^uropc  by  the  eruption  of  the  French  revolution,  called 
out  its  most  repulsive  Matures  into  broad  light.     The  upper 
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in  Scotland  re-echoed  the  war-hoop  of  Burke  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  with  a  fisrocity  elsewhere  unparalleled. 
Not  only  the  adherents  of  the  principles  of  Parliamentary 
Refenn  were  branded  without  distinction  as  democrats,  levellers, 
and  athrists ;  the  timid  and  somewhat  servile  class  of  burgh- 
idbrmers,  who  delivered  philippics,  and  laboured  busily  to  enu 
dicate  a  few  of  the  pustules  which  indicated  a  deeply  rooted 
disease,  while  angrily  disclaiming  any  connexion  with  those 
who  more  wisely  sought  to  purify  the  whole  system,  were  not- 
withstanding classed  among  the  political  Parias.  The  war 
with  France  rendered  the  adherents  of  existing  establishments 
jet  more  jealous  of  the  politicians  whose  designs  their  fears  and 
fimdes  had  painted  in  such  hideous  colours.  The  pulpit  even, 
imd  the  bench,  places  which  ought  to  be  sacred  firom  passion 
or  prejudice,  caught  the  frenzy ;  and  while  political  harangues 
were  delivered  from  the  one,  the  most  unfair  constructions  of 
•fidenoe,  the  most  unconstitutional  doctrines  were  promulgated 
ftom  the  other,  in  the  course  of  the  various  trials  &r  sedition 
and  other  offences,  instituted  at  the  command  of  a  jealous  and 
persecuting  government. 

The  mind  of  Scott,  trained  as  it  had  been  by  circumstances, 
was  exactly  of  the  kind  to  be  carried  away  by  the  prevailing 
excitement.     He  was  surrounded  by  those  who,  for  the  sake 
ef  peace  and  quiet,  were  averse  to  all  innovation ;  the  necessity 
lof  which  they  did  not  feel.    In  his  mental  constitution,  the  ima- 
ginative predominated  over  the  reasoning  powers,  and  his  earliest 
impressions   were  dreams  of  high-bom   knights  and  warlike 
/leeds.     The  levelling  tenets  of  the  reformers  shocked  all  his 
preconceived  notions.     His  passions  were  awakened  and  height- 
ened by  the  fervid  tone  of  all  around  him.  The  sacrifices  of  Muir, 
€lerald,  and  other  victims  of  power,  conspired  but  to  heighten 
Ua    passions,   as   the    sleuth-hound    is  rendered    fiercer :  by 
ibe  sight  and  smell  of  blood.     Blindly,  eagerly,  and  devotedly, 
Jie  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  indiscriminating  defend- 
er of  old  abuses ;  and  with  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which  he 
somewhere  tells  us  has  been  characteristic  of  his  fimiily,  he  con- 
tinued through  life  fiiithful  to  the  6ause  c£  his  adoption,  al- 
though (as  we  shall  have  firequent  occasion  to  point  out  in  the 
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sequel  of  our  narrative)  his  more  matured  judgment  oltem 
teased  him  with  sceptical  questionings  r^arding  its  justice. 
*  The  first  opportunity  afforded  to  Scott  of  proving  his  ardent 
attachment  to  his  principles,  was  of  a  kind  peculiarly  captivat- 
ing to  a  mind  of  a  poetical  turn,  and  a  temper  which  felt  ^^  the 
old  riding  blood  hot  at  his  heart,*"  although 

«  Ib  him  the  savafi^e  virtues  of  the  race. 
Revenge  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead.** 

It  was  his  share  in  the  organising  of  a  corps  of  volunteen 
for  national  defence,  under  the  prospect  of  invasion.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  generous  devotion  in  such  a  task,  which  gilded 
over,  and  for  a  time  dispelled  the  mean  instigations  of  party 
spirit.  The  integrity  of  the  soil  was  threatened,  and  men  of  all 
political  principles,  disregarding  the  original  cause  of  the  danger, 
flocked  around  their  country'^s  standard.  Edinburgh  alone  fiir«» 
mshed  a  force  of  3000  armed  and  disciplined  volunteers,  includ- 
ing a  regiment  of  cavalry  from  the  city  and  county,  and  two 
corps  of  artillery,  each  capable  of  serving  twelve  guns.  Nor 
was  the  spirit  confined  to  the  capital.  It  spread  through  the 
land  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  coincidence,  that  while  the  well- 
knit  youthful  nerves  of  Scott  were  grasping  the  sabre  hilt  in 
Edinburgh,  the  wasting  and  attenuated  frame  of  Bums  was 
toiling  in  the  ranks  at  Dumfries.  The  earliest  original  produc- 
tion of  Scott  that  has  been  preserved,  is  his  "  War-song  of  the 
Edinburgh  Light  Dragoons  ;^  and  one  of  the  latest  lights  of 
Bums'*  song  is,  "  Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat  ?'' 

But  for  an  imagination  which,  like  that  of  Scott,  had  ever  found 
its  chief  amusement  in  dwelling  upon  legends  of  deeds  of  arms 
this  bustling  and  arming  for  the  fight  had  a  charm  beyond  what  it 
possessed  for  his  more  prosaic  companions.  An  anecdote  which 
we  have  from  a  lady  who  witnessed  the  scene,  will  best  shew  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  trampled  upon  all  hinderances  interposed 
between  him  and  the  gratification  of  his  martial  ardour.  When 
the  yeomanry  were  first  embodied,  he  was  rejected  in  conse- 
quence of  his  lameness,  at  which  he  was  much  distressed.  It 
happened  that  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  promoters  of  this 
volunteer  corps  dined  not  long  afterwards  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  where  he  was  on  a  visit.  The  subject  of  his  wish  to  joua 
6. 
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tlie  emrps  was  renewed,  while  the  party  were  standing  in  the 
open  Air  enjoying  the  breeae  ;  and  Walter,  on  being  again  as- 
sured that  his  lameness  was  an  insurmountable  bar  to  his  ad-> 
mission,  threw  himself  up  and  caught  the  couple-leg  of  an  out- 
hoose.  After  allowing  himself  to  hang  there  for  a  considerable 
space,  he  turned  to  his  friends  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  said, 
that  ^^  although  he  had  a  bad  leg,  there  was  not  a  better  pair  of 
anus  among  them.^^  Farther  obstacles  were  interposed  by  some 
rf  his  more  sedate  friends,  on  the  ground  of  the  incompatibili- 
tf  of  military  duties  with  his  professional  avocations,  but  proved 
equally  unavailing. 

**  He  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar,^  says  our  country . 
proverb ;  and  despite  of  every  hinderance,  Scott  forced  his  way . 
iDtD  the  post  of  Quarter-master  to  the  two  regiments  of  Edin- 
boigh  Light  Horse.  He  tells  us  somewhere  in  his^  writings, 
that  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  useful  in  the  preservation, 
of  discipline,  which  must  have  been  no  easy  matter,  in  a 
corps  consisting  almost  entirely  of  young  and  high-spirited 
men.  We  learn  from  other  sources,  that  so  eager  were  the 
brothers  in  arms  to  mi&e  themselves  masters  of  their  new  pro- 
fession, that  they  drilled  daily  at  six  a.  m.  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jock'*s  Lodge,  and  had  another  long  drill  at  a  later 
period  of  the  day.  Scott  was  always  present  and  always  active. 
When  off  duty,  his  mind  remained  still  engrossed  with  the  du- 
ties of  his  office.  No  stray  article  of  military  ftimiture  which 
might  prove  useiul  in  completing  the  equipment  of  his  corps 
CKaped  his  eye.  A  lady  distantly  connected  with  his  family 
still  relates  with  great  glee,  his  chaffering  with  her  for  some  sabres 
and  other  accoutrements  that  had  belonged  to  her  brother.  The 
services  which  he  rendered  to  his  regiment  by  his  unalterable 
good  humour,  his  zeal  in  preventing  or  soldering  up  quarrels, 
and  his  promotion  of  hilarity  on  festive  occasions,  were  scarcely 
less  important  than  his  devotion  to  the  business  of  the  corps. 
An  anecdote  corroborative  of  this  opinion  is  told  by  the  inde-r 
&tigable  preserver  of  the  Traditions  of  Edinburgh  : — 

*^  The  commander  of  the  corps,  as  not  unusually  happened, 
was  rather  ignorant  of  the  movements  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  and 
therefore  required  to  bring  with  bun  to  the  drill  a  paper  con- 
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taming  the  accustomed  words  of  command  in  their  r^olar  seriev^r 
One  unfortunate  morning — a  very  cold  one — ^the  officer  came> 
imAimished  with  this  list,  and  was  of  course  desperately  noi^ 
plussed.  He  could  positively  do  nothing  :  the  troop  stood  fiar 
twenty  minutes  quite  motionless,  while  he  was  vainly  endea^ 
vouring  to  find  the  means  of  supplying  the  requisite  document.: 
At  this  moment,  while  the  men  were  all  as  cold  as  their  own 
stirrup-irons,  and  more  like  a  set  of  mutes  at  a  funeral  than  a 
redoubted  band  of  volunteers  against  Gallic  invasion.  Sir  Wal- 
ter came  limping  up,  and  said  to  a  few  of  the  other  officers,  in 
his  usual  gravely  jocular  manner,  ^  I  think  the  corpse  is  rather 
long  in  lifting  this  morning,^  a  drollery  so  pat  to  the  moment, 
as  to  set  the  whole  off  in  almost  inextinguishable  laughter.'" 

In  the  ^^  war-song  ^^  however  to  which  we  alluded  above,  we 
possess  the  least  perishable  record  of  his  military  ardoiur,  and  then^* 
fore  let  it  stand  here  as  part  and  portion  of  his  biography. 

To  horse !  to  horse !  the  standard  flies. 

The  bugles  sound  the  call : 
The  Gallic  navy  stem  the  seas, 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breeze. 

Arouse  ye  one  and  all. 

From  high  Dun-£din*B  towers  we  come* 

A  band  of  brothers  true; 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround. 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thisUe  crown'd. 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue.^ 

Though  tamely  crouch  to  Oallia's  frown 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train ; 
Their  ravish'd  toys  though  Romans  mourn/ 
Though  galUnt  Switzers  vainly  spurn, 

And  foaming  gnaw  the  chain ; 

Oh  !  had  they  mark'd  the  avenging  call 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave. 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown. 
Her  patriot  valour  desperate  grown. 

Sought  freedom  in  the  grave ! 

Shall  we  too  bend  the  stubborn  head. 
In  Freedom's  temple  bom, 

*  The  royal  cdkrars. 
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'  '  '  'Dras  our  pale  cheek  intimid  smile 

To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle. 
Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  ? 

Ko !  though  deetruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood, 
The  sun  that  sees  our  falliug  daj. 
Shall  mark  our  sabres  deadly  sway, 

And  set  that  night  in  blood.  ^ 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder's  blQody  gain ; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw, 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law, 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain* 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri-coLor, 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude. 
With  rapine  fool,  and  red  with  blood. 

Pollute  our  happy  shore ; 

Then  farewell  home !  and  farewell  friends  I 

Adieu  each  tender  tie ! 
Resolved  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where  chaiging  squadrons  furious  ride. 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

f 
I 

To  horse  I  to  horse !  the  sabres  gleam ; 

High  sounds  our  bugle's  call ; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie. 
Our  word  is  Laws  and  Liberty  ! 

March  forward  one  and  all  I 

There  is  an  unamiable  propensity  in  most  men  to  take  everj- 
first  attempt  of  one  of  their  own  standing  to  distinguish  himself 
above  his  fellows  as  a  personal  insult.  *<  What  right  has  he  to 
pretend  to  do  what  they  cannot  ?^  Keeping  this  feeling  in  re- 
membrance, we  are  no  ways  astonished  to  learn  that  Scott^s  pre- 
snmption  in  daring  to  write  a  song  for  the  corps  gave  huge  of- 
fence to  some  of  his  companions  in  arms.  They  did  not  venture 
to  criticise  it,  although  being  in  reality  a  mere  extemporaneous 
effort,  something  like  a  speech  after  dinner,  it  may  be  obnoxious 
enough  to  ill-natured  remarks.  They  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
his  writing  a  song  at  all.  The  gentleman  from  whom  we  de- 
rive this  information  distinctly  remembers  a  large  party  ^  the 
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officers  of  the  corps  dining  together  at  Musselburgh,  where  the 
chief  amusement  at  a  certain  period  of  the  night  consisted  in 
repeating  with  burlesque  emphasis  the  initial  line  *^  To  horse ! 
to  horse  !"  and  laughing  at  this  **  attempt  of  Scott'^s  ^  as  a  piece 
of  supreme  absurdity. 

For  the  annoyance  he  might  feel  at  the  paltry  malice  of  these 
coarse  and  Milgar  minds,  he  was  amply  recompensed  by  the 
strengthening  attachment  of  earlier,  and  the  acquisition  of  Hew 
friends.  Among  the  former  were  Sir  William  Rae,  late  Lord 
Advocate,  and  Mr.  Colin  Mackenzie ;  among  the  latter  Mr. 
Skene  of  Rubislaw,*  a  gentleman  whose  accomplishments  as  a 
draughtsman,  and  zeal  in  promoting  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in 
Scotland,  entitle  him  to  a  respectiul  tribute  here.  His  activity 
and  perseverance  likewise  attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  Duke 
of  Bucclcuch,  and  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State  ;  both  lively  promoters  of  the  scheme  of  national  de- 
fence for  Scotland.  The  former  cultivated  his  personal  intima- 
cy ;  the  latter  marked  him  for  an  accomplished  and  energetic 
young  man,  whose  services  as  a  political  partisan  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  conciliate  by  professional  advancement. 

Altogether  the  portion  of  Scott^s  life  which  he  devoted  to  a 
study  of  military  matters  was  one  of  intense  enjoyment,  and  to 
which  he  often  recurs  both  in  a  serious  and  a  playful  mood. 
Gibbon  tells  us  that  his  experience  of  military  movements  ac- 
quired in  the  Hampshire  militia  was  of  vital  service  to  him  in 
elucidating  the  Roman  system  of  tactics  ;  and  perhaps  we  may 
not  be  going  too  far  in  attributing  to  the  scraps  of  strategioal 
knowledge  picked  up  during  his  career  as  quarter-master,  Scott'^a. 
skill  in  marshalling  battles  and  conducting  sieges  in  his  works 
of  fiction.  The  following  passage  firom  one  of  the  earlier  chap- 
ters of  Waverley  has  every  feature  of  a  picture  from  the  life. 

*  In  the  introduction  to  one  of  the  cantos  of  Marmion,  (published  in 
1808)  the  author  reminds  this  friend, — 

Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell 

Since  we  have  known  each  other  well : 

Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 

First  drew  the  voluntary  brand ;  ' 

And  sure,  throuj^h  many  a  varied  scene 

Unkindness  never  came  between. 
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«<  Meanwhile  his  military  education  prooeedecL  Already  a 
good  horseman,  he  was  now  initiated  into  the  arts  of  the  manege, 
which,  when  carried  to  perfection,  almost  realize  the  iable  of  the 
Centaur,  the  guidance  of  the  horse  appearing  to  proceed  from 
the  rider'^s  mere  volition,  rather  than  from  the  use  of  any  ap- 
parent and  external  signal  of  motion.  He  received  also  instruc- 
tions in  his  field  duty  ;  but  I  must  own,  that  when  his  first  ar- 
dour was  past,  his  progress  fell  short  in  the  latter  part  of  what 
he  wished  and  expected.  The  duty  of  an  officer,  the  most  im- 
posing of  all  others  to  the  inexperienced  mind,  because  accom- 
panied with  so  much  outward  pomp  and  circumstance,  is  in  its 
essence  a  very  dry  and  abstract  task,  depending  chiefly  upon 
arithmetical  combinations,  requiring  much  attention,  and  a  cool 
and  reasoning  head  to  bring  them  into  action.  Our  hero  was 
liable  to  fits  of  absence,  in  which  his  blunders  excited  some 
mirth,  and  called  down  some  reproof.  This  circumstance  im- 
pressed him  with  a  painful  sense  of  inferiority  in  those  qualities 
which  appeared  most  to  deserve  and  obtain  regard  in  his  new 
profession.  He  asked  himself  in  vain,  why  his  eye  could  not 
judge  of  distance  or  space  so  well  as  those  of  his  companions ; 
why  his  head  was  not  always  successful  in  disentangling  the  va- 
rious partial  movements  necessary  to  efiect  an  evolution  ;  and 
why  his  memory,  so  alert  upon  most  occasions,  did  not  correctly 
retain  technical  phrases,  and  minute  points  of  etiquette  or  field 
discipline.  Waverley  was  naturally  modest,  and  therefore  did 
j^t  fall  into  the  egregious  mistake  of  supposing  such  minuter 
points  of  military  duty  beneath  his  notice,  or  conceiting  himself 
to  be  bom  a  general,  because  he  made  an  indifferent  subaltern. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  course  of 
reading  which  he  had  pursued,  working  upon  a  temper  naturally 
retired  and  abstracted,  had  given  him  that  wavering  and  unset- 
tled habit  of  mind,  which  is  most  averse  to  study  and  riveted 
attention.**^ 

In  the  Antiquary  we  find  a  playfiil  account  of  the  tone  and 
eolouring  lent  to  society  by  the  volunteering  ardour  of  this  pe- 
riod, in  one  of  those  happy  passages  where  an  author  pretends 
to  laugh  at  that  which  he  truly  and  warmly  cherishes.  Major 
Dalgetty,  picking  his  teeth  and  pondering  o\'er  "  the  abtruse 
-calculations  necessary  for  drawing  up  a  brigade  of  two  thousand 
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men  on  the  principle  of  extracting  the  square  root,^  is  ui  all 
probability  a  good-humoured  caricature  of  some  of  the  writar'f 
own  after-dinner  reveries.  And  in  the  introduction  to  the  finirth 
canto  of  Marmion,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Skene,  we  find  a  pleaan^ 
description  of  the  evening  festivities  of  the  bold  Light  Dragoooa 
of  Edinburgh,  after  quoting  which,  we  must  quit  this  thenw 
for  the  present. 

And  blithsome  nights,  too,  have  been  ours. 

When  winter  stript  the  summer's  bowers ; 

Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear, 

The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear. 

When  fires  were  bright,  and  lamps  beam*d  gay. 

And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay ; 

And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul. 

Who  shunned  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowL 

Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore. 

Who  breathes  the  gale  of  Devon*s  shore. 

The  longer  missed,  bewailed  the  more ; 

And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear-loved  Rae, 

And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say, — 

For  not  Mimosa*8  tender  tree 

Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he, 

In  merry  chorus  well  combined. 

With  Uughter  drowned  the  whistling  wind. 

Mirth  wta  within ;  and  Care  without 

Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout. 

Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 

Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene— 

Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best, 

His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest ; 

For  like  mad  Tom*s,  our  chicfest  care 

Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 

Such  nights  we've  had,  and  though  the  game 

Of  manhood  seem  more  sober  tame. 

And  though  the  field-day  or  the  drill 

Seem  less  important  now — yet  still 

Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 

Scott  was  far  from  allowing  these  seductive  pursuits  to  dis- 
tract his  attention  from  his  professional  avocations.  He  continued 
to  be  a  regular  attendant  upon  such  meetings  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  as  were  held  for  transacting  the  private  business  of 
the  body.  At  the  annual  election  of  office-bearers  in  1797>  ^ 
find  him  continued  on  the  list  of  Curators  of  the  Libraijj  aai^ 
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likewise  nominated  one  of  the  examinators,  whose  tluty  it  is  to 
test  the  acquirements  of  civil  law,  of  such  individuals  as  apply 
foT  admission  into  the  Faculty.  In  the  month  of  July  of  the 
same  year  we  fiud  him  assisting  his  friend  Mr.  Fergusson  in  a 
trial  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  The  case  was  that  of  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Potts,  accused  of  a  very  aggravated  act  of 
house-hreaking  and  robbery.  The  trial  was  long  and  compli- 
cxted,  but  as  Scotl  took  scarcely  any  active  share  in  it,  we  pass 
over  the  details  as  foreign  to  our  subject,  simply  adding,  that 
the  prisoner  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  suffer  the  last 
jwnalty  of  the  law. 

On  the  "Jih  and  11th  of  October,  Scott  was  engaged  in  a 
scries  of  trials,  which,  as  serving  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
temper  and  circumstances  of  the  peasantry  in  the  South  of  Scot- 
land at  that  period,  merit  more  particular  attention.  By  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1797i  with  a  view  to  fa- 
cilitate the  raising  and  embodying  of  a  militia  force  in  Scotland, 
il  was  ordained,  that  the  schoolmaster  of  every  parish  should 
nuke  yearly  returns  to  the  lieutenancy  of  the  county  of  the  per- 
sons liable  to  serve.  The  burden  of  military  service  fell  neces- 
sarily upon  the  poor  and  industrious  classes  who  could  not  afford 
to  provide  substitutes,  and  whose  families  were  in  many  instances 
left  destitute  by  the  removal  of  those  whose  labour  had  pro\'id- 
ed  for  ihem.  By  the  rich  the  enactment  was  easily  evaded, 
The  iniquity  of  such  an  arrongement  was  not  Hkcly  to  escape 
notice  ai  a  period  when  disaffection  pervaded  the  labouring 
dasaes  to  so  wide  an  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passionate 
iletenmoation  of  the  privileged  orders  to  regard  all  murmurs 
&Dm  the  people  as  a  crime,  increased  their  Tieal  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  obnoxious  law.  The  indignation  of  the  oppressed 
peasantry  was  fostered  and  matured  by  the  underhand  exertions  of 
tome  of  the  more  violent  of  that  sect  of  politicians  whose  public 
expression  of  their  sentiments  had  been  forcibly  prevented  by 
the  suppression  of  the  meeting  of  delegates  at  Edinburgh,  styl- 
ing themselves  the  British  Convention,  and  by  the  banishment  of 
Mieral  of  its  members.  By  the  active  instigations  of  these  agi- 
tators, the  labourers  were  induced  to  rise  in  many  counties  of 
i^caUand.  for  the  purpose  of  forcibly  preventing  the  execution 
of  the  enactment.     The  local  authorities  were  routed  in  more 
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than  one  instance,  and  the  escape  of  the  ringleaders  facilitated 
by  the  arrangements  of  their  friends  in  Edinburgh.  The  riot» 
were  sufficiently  serious  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  ;  and  with  the  view  of  striking  terror  hy 
example,  several  of  the  parties  implicated  were  arraigned  at  the 
bar  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary. 

With  the  first  of  these  trials  in  which  Scott  was  concerned^ 
his  connexion  seems  to  have  been  entirely  accidental.  It  was 
observed  by  the  presiding  judge,  that  of  the  four  prisoners 
placed  at  the  bar,  two  had  no  counsel  in  attendance  to  conduct 
their  defence,  and  in  confonnity  to  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
court,  he  recommended  them  to  the  professional  care  of  t^o 
members  of  the  bar.  Messrs.  Walter  Scott  and  James  L''Amy, 
who  happened  to  be  in  court,  were  named  by  his  Lordship,  and 
accepted  by  the  prisoners.  The  want  of  previous  notice  pro- 
vented  these  gentlemen  from  taking  any  more  active  part  in  the 
trial,  which  lasted  so  long  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
not  received  till  next  day,  than  watching  its  progress,  and  stat-^ 
ing  at  the  close  those  points  of  the  evidence  which  appeareil 
most  favourable  to  their  clients.  This  latter  duty  was  per-' 
formed  by  Scott.  Upon  the  reading  of  the  verdict  an  objection 
was  stated  to  it  by  the  counsel  for  the  other  two  prisoners,  on 
the  ground  of  a  defect  in  point  of  form,  which  was  after  some 
argument  overruled  by  the  court.  In  this  discussion,  Scott 
seems  to  have  taken  no  share.  The  whole  of  the  accused  wert 
in  consequence  of  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  sentenced  to  transpor-' 
tation  for  fourteen  years,  notwithstanding  a  representation  by 
the  chancellor,  (or  foreman)  "  that  he  and  his  brethren  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  pannels  had  been  misled  and  instigated  tm 
their  lawless  j^roeeedings  by  some  underhand  and  designing 
persons.**** 

It  appeared  from  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  examined, 
that  the  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  a  female,  had  formed  part  of 
a  riotous  assemblage,  amounting  in  number  to  several  hundreds, 
armed  with  clubs  and  sticks,  who  had  attacked  two  depute-lieu- 
tenants  of  the  county  of  Berwick,  while  engaged  at  the  church 
of  Eccles  in  adjusting  and  amending  the  lists  of  the  schoolmas- 
ters.    The  mob,  after  driving  the  magistrates  from  the  church, 

and  forcibly  dissolving  the  meeting,  forced  Mr.  Marjoribanks^ 
6. 
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one  of  the  depute-lieutenants,  to  deliver  up  the  lists  furnished 
Iqr  the  schoolmaster  of  the  parish,  to  swear  that  he  would  never 
in  future  assist  in  carrying  the  obnoxious  law  into  execution,  and 
to  subscribe  a  fair  copy  of  his  oath,  wTotc  out  upon  a  piece  of 
stamped  pa|)cr.  The  insurgents  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
the  schoolmaster,  whom  they  compelled  to  take  and  subscribe  a 
similar  oath.  Lastly,  they  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Purves,  the  other  depute-lieutenant  concerned  in  the  trans- 
action, and  on  his  refusing  to  come  out  to  them,  forced  their  way 
into  the  house.  This  gentleman  they  likewise  compelled  by 
threiits  to  take  the  same  oath  they  had  dictated  to  his  brother 
in  office.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  person  was  seriously  hurt 
in  the  tumult,  and  no  insult  was  offered  to  the  ladies  of  Sir 
Alexander'^s  family.  The  determined  perseverance  of  the  rioters, 
their  discrimination  in  selecting  the  objects  of  their  attack,  and 
refraining  from  wanton  aggression  of  others,  and  the  serio-comic 
incident  of  the  stamped  paper  upon  which  the  oath  was  written, 
must  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Scott,  and  perhaps 
Uiught  him  for  the  first  time  the  true  character  of  a  Scottish 
mob,  an  assemblage  which  he  afterwards  so  vividly  and  correct- 
ly  pourtrayed  in  his  ^'  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.'*'* 

Whilst  the  riot,  to  the  details  of  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  advert  in  our  account  of  the  trial  of  the  y^h  October,  must 
be  considered  as  offering  little  more  than  a  picture  of  the  tone  and 
temper  of  an  ordinary  Scottish  mob,  the  events  connected  with 
the  trial,  which  took  place  on  the  llth,  are  more  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  temporary  feelings  of  the  year  1797'  Ip  Berwick- 
shire, and  most  other  counties  of  Scotland,  the  labouring  classes 
me  almost  to  a  man,  aided  and  organised  in  many  instances  by 
the  parish  schoolmasters;  and  the  county  gentlemen,  unprepared 
for  resistance,  yielded  to  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  reserving 
to  themselves  the  manly  vengeance  of  swearing  away  the  liberty 
of  their  assailants  in  a  court  of  justice.  In  the  county  of  Had- 
dington, however,  they  were  better  provided  with  the  means  of 
rensting  the  popular  will.  The  county  had  raised  a  strong 
craps  of  volunteer  cavalry ;  a  detachment  of  the  Cinque  Port 
Light  Dragoons  were  quartered  in  the  burgh  of  Haddington ; 
and  the  Pembrokeshire  cavalry,  along  with  the  Sutherland  Feur 
4Ubs»  were  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Musselburgh. 
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The  village  of  Tranent  is  situated  between  the  towns  at  which 
the  English  troops  were  stationed.  Its  inhabitants  and  thow 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  composed,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
complement  of  landlords,  farmers,  and  farm-labourers,  princi- 
pally of  colliers  and  carters — the  former  a  body  of  men  among 
whom  the  practice  of  secret  affiliation  has  always  been  carried 
to  a  great  extent,  and  the  locality  of  whose  labours  facilitates 
their  abstraction  from  the  police,  when  their  disagreements  with 
it  are  of  a  trifling  or  ordinary  nature  ;  the  latter  a  class  render- 
ed strong  and  fearless  by  their  migratory  habits,  but  at  the  same 
time  rude  and  little  amenable  to  the  laws.  It  is  impossible  at 
this  distance  of  time  to  determine  whether  the  great  boldness 
and  long  established  habits  of  acting  in  union  of  the  Tranent 
people  had  occasioned  more  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  local  ma- 
gistrates than  their  brothers  in  office  elsewhere  were  affected 
with,  or  whether  the  precipitancy  which  occasioned  the  deplora- 
ble scene  of  slaughter  we  have  now  to  describe,  was  the  unaided 
resrdt  of  their  more  timorous  and  irritable  temper.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  same  symptoms  of  conspiracy  observed  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Tranent  were  to  be  seen  in  every  parish  of  Scotland ; 
^nd  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  a  body  of  men  who  assembled 
between  Gifford  and  Haddington  to  represent  their  grievances 
to  the  depute-lieutenants  convened  at  the  very  next  militia  sta- 
tion, on  receiving  a  civil  answer,  dispersed  peaceably  afler  pass^ 
ing  a  resolution  to  co-operate  with  their  countrymen  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power  in  resisting  the  obnoxious  enactment. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  St.  Oermains,  Mr.  Caddell  of  Cockenzie, 
Major  Wight  residing  at  Ormiston,  and  Mr.  Gray  of  South- 
field,  were  the  gentlemen  appointed  as  depute-lieutenants  of  the 
county  of  Haddington,  to  receive  and  revise  the  militia  lists  of 
the  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tranent.  Tuesday  the 
29th  of  August  1797  ^^  ^^  ^7  f5xed  for  the  discharge  of 
this  obnoxious  duty.  For  some  time  previous  they  had  been 
rendered  anxious  by  the  sound  of  drums  beating  during  the 
night  in  the  adjacent  villages.  On  the  evening  of  Monday  the 
28th,  an  orderly  dragoon  riding  from  Haddington  to  Edinburgh 
was  obstructed  on  the  streets  of  Tranent  by  a  crowd  assembled 
after  the  day'*s  labours  to  discuss  the  proceedings  of  the  morrow. 
No  insult  was  offered  to  the  soldier,  but  the  dense  crowd  neoes- 
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saiily  impeded  his  progress.  With  brutal  impatience  he  en- 
deavoured to  force  a  way,  by  riding  down  some  of  the  men  near 
him.  He  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  attempt  gave  rise  to  an  ex- 
change of  abusive  epithets  which  so  increased  his  choler,  that 
he  turned  upon  the  crowd  and  attempted  to  draw  his  sabre. 
The  hilt  of  his  weapon  and  his  bridle  were  promptly  seized  by 
the  nearest  bystanders,  and  some  women  and  boys  who  had 
mingled  with  the  crowd  began  pelting  him  with  stones.  He 
was  rescued  from  his  imminent  danger  by  the  very  men  he  had 
fint  assaulted,  and  allowed  to  pursue  his  journey  to  Edinburgh, 
which  he  did  with  the  reckless  friry  of  a  madman,  threatening 
•very  person  he  met,  and  attempting  to  ride  over  others. 

The  passions  of  the  people  assembled  on  the  streets  of  Tra- 
nent were  naturally  iniiamed  by  this  adventure.  A  quick  eager 
bmz  ran  through  the  crowd.  At  last  some  one  raised  the  cry 
flf  <«  no  militia,'*''  which  was  caught  up  and  repeated  amid 
huzzaing  and  waving  of  hats.  The  rabble  of  boys  and  idle 
women  who  constantly  cover  the  flanks,  and  advance  in  front  of 
a  mob  like  the  swarms  of  tirailleurs  thrown  out  before  a  French 
■nny,  next  ran  off  in  the  direction  of  the  schoolmaster'^s  house. 
He  chanced  to  be  from  home,  and  his  wife,  terrified  by  the 
thick  pattering  of  the  feet  of  the  urchins,  their  cries  and 
threats,  and  the  dense  mass  of  people  seen  in  the  distance, 
handed  to  them  from  the  window  an  old  book  and  a  paper 
which  she  said  was  the  militia  roll.  The  rabble,  totally  un- 
ocganised  and  destitute  of  leaders,  continued  to  ramble  about  the 
Tillage  and  its  vicinity  for  a  short  time,  at  the  close  of  which 
they  began  to  disperse,  and  those  who  had  received  the  papers 
beginning  to  feel  themselves  in  an  awkward  scrape,  went  back 
and  re-delivered  them  to  the  schoolmaster'^s  wife.  No  injury 
was  offered  to  person  or  property  during  this  aimless  burst  of 
popular  indignation. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  St.  Germains  however  took  the  alarm,  and 
about  half-past  nine  addressed  a  letter  to  Captain  Finlay,  the 
commanding  officer  at  Haddington,  requesting  the  co-operation 
of  a  party  of  the  military  under  his  command  on  the  morrow. 
Even  this  force  however  was  reckoned  insufficient,  and  with  the 
eooaent  of  his  colleagues  he,  between  four  and  five  a.  m.  on  the 
Tuesday,  despatched  circular  letters,  commanding  the  instant 
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attendance  of  the  County  Yeomannr  Cavalry  at  his  house. 
The  detachment  from  Haddington  was  ostentatiously  drawn  m 
on  the  streets  of  Tranent,  the  main  body  being  stati<Hied  near 
the  head  inn  at  an  earlv  hoar. 

In  this  inn  the  magistrates  assembled  at  the  appointed  timey 
and  were  proceeding  to  business,  when  the  del^ates  from  the' 
neighbouring  parishes  arrived  in  a  body,  and  drew  up  in  fioDt 
of  it.     Their  leaders  sent  to  the  gentlemen  assembled  within  « 
petition  that  they  would  not  proceed  to  enforce  the  r^ulatioiis 
of  the  militia  act,  addressed  : — ^^  To  the  honourable  gentlemen 
assembled  at  Tranent,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  six  thousand 
militiamen  in  Scotland,""  and  subscribed  by  an  immense  num- 
W  of  names  arranged  in  a  circular  form.     The  only  answer  le- 
turned  to  this  petition  was  an  imperious  order  to  disperse.    Thf&' 
supercilious  manner  in  which  their  request  was  received  co-ope^ 
rated  with  the  memory  of  the  preceding  evening^'s  transacdona 
to  excite  an  angry  feeling  in  the  multitude.     The  attempt  to 
overawe  and  check  every  expression  of  their  sentiments  by  the 
presence  of  an  armed  soldiery  yet  further  embittered  their  dia* 
positions.     And  the  last  dro^)  ^'  which  makes  the  cup  o^'erflow'** 
was  added,  when  the  volunteer  cavalry  of  the  county  galloped 
into  the  village  brandishing  their  sabres,  jeering  and  boasting. 
The  experience  of  every  occasion  on  which  this  equivocal  ibroe 
lias  been  employed,  from  the  massacre  of  Tranent  down  to  that 
of  Manchester,  warrants  us  in  sa}'ing  that  it  is  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  implement  ever  placed  by  a  silly  or  abject  I^ps- 
lature  in  the  hands  of  a  despotically  inclined  executive.     Ita 
ranks  are  filled  with  young  hot-brained  fools,  who  fancy  them- 
selves elevated  by  their  ])osition  above  the  multitude,  and  bound 
in   duty   to  trample   it  down   whenever  it  crosses  their  path. 
Destitute  alike  of  the  cool  passionless  bravery  of  the  soldier  of 
the  line,  and  the  fellow-feeling  for  the  unarmed  citizen  of  the 
national  guard,  they  unite   the  defects  of  both  without  one  of 
their   virtues,     ^^ulgar   and   ferocious   they  have  ever  proved- 
themselves,  and  their  utility  as  a  defensive  force  has  never  yet 
been  put  to  the   test.     This  is  a  somewhat  different  picture - 
from  what  the  imaginations  of  Scott  and  other  more  refined 
members  of  the  body  presented  to  them,  but  it  is  more  cor- 
rect.    The  beauty  and  integrity  of  their  emotions  wc  do  nat 
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eall  in  question,  but  being  excited  by  their  connexion  with  such 
foive  we  must  regard  them  as  analogous  to  those  deep  rich  glossy 
dies  which  the  blessed  sun  can  imprint  even  on  the  surface  of 
the  putrid  puddle  which  stagnates  around  a  dunghill.  It  is 
ever  thus  with  the  specious  virtues  fostered  by  the  institution 
of  castes ;  they  are  reared  on  the  ruins  of  more  and  more  im^ 
portant  virtues.  The  anecdote  related  above  of  a  dinner  at 
Musselburgh  shews  what  an  incompatibility  of  sentiment  must 
have  existed  between  Scott'*s  intimate  associates  and  the  rude 
mass  of  the  corps. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  arrival  of  the  district  yeomanry  cavalry 
was  as  usual  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  mischief. 
The  women,  always  foremost  on  such  occasions,  began  to  throw 
stones  in  the  direction  of  the  inn,  and  but  a  short  time  elapsed  be- 
fore every  window  of  the  house  was  shattered.  One  of  the 
lieutenants,  who  was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace,  cautioned  the 
people  to  depart,  and  attempted  to  read  the  riot  act,  but  with- 
<mt  being  heard  or  attended  to.  Several  of  the  stones  struck 
individuals  in  the  ranks  of  the  Cinque  Port  cavalry,  who  began 
to  grow  impatient  and  irritated.  After  some  brief  delay,  the 
Word  was  given  to  charge,  and  the  troopers  dashed  into  the 
middle  of  the  assembled  multitude,  cutting  right  and  left  with 
their  sabres. 

But  the  perfcrvidum  ingenium  Scotorum  was  now  completely 
aroused.  The  delegates  from  the  neighbouring  parishes,  the 
individuals  attending  to  plead  exemptions  from  service,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village — all  were  revolted  and  indignant  at  this 
attempt  of  barefaced  power  to  trample  down  the  people  and  stifle 
their  complaints.  Armed  with  no  better  weapons  than  their 
walking  sticks  and  the  stones  lying  about  the  rugged  ill-cleared 
streets  of  a  Scottish  village,  they  threw  themselves  among  the 
ranks  of  the  armed  cavalry,  seized  the  horses  by  the  bridles 
and  opposed  ash  saplings  to  cold  steel.  The  military  command- 
ers soon  discovered  that  unless  they  had  recourse  to  their  fire- 
arms the  superiority  of  their  men  was  extremely  doubtful. 
Orders  were  accordingly  given  to  load  and  fire.  The  peasantry 
began  to  retreat  irom  the  unequal  conflict,  but  without  evincing 
the  slightest  symptom  of  an  intention  to  relinquish  it.  The 
-blood  of  women  was  on  the  swords  of  the  troopers,. the  contest 
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bad  been  ptovoked  bj  the  sqperfilimit  and  mstafnl 
i^  the  magkuacy.  From  windovs,  heads  of  stainy  and  tops  of 
bouses,  the  people  eoDtmoed  to  attad^  thescddieis  with  whatoyet 
niiaifles  came  to  hand.  One  man  stationed  bdund  a  chimney 
wrenched  from  it  brick  after  brick  to  discharge  at  the  heads  of 
the  asBiIants.  He  was  repeatedlT  fired  at  befiire  he  was  hf  ought 
down,  and  succeeded  in  emptving  six  or  seven  dragoon  saddlfi, 
I>aring  this  aSnjj  Mr.  Anderson  of  St.  Germains,  its  princi- 
pal instigator,  made  his  escape  to  Musselburgh  riding  behind  a 
dragoon,  and  thence  despatched  a  re-inforoement  to  the  frienda 
he  had  deserted.  Thus  strengthened,  the  peasantry  were  after 
a  desperate  struggle  driven  from  the  village,  whidi  was  shortly 
after  taken  possession  of  by  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  Suther- 
land fencibles.  The  slaughter  however  did  not  cease  here. 
The  infuriated  cavalry,  in  despite  of  every  exertion  of  their 
oflScers,  pursued  the  unarmed  fugitives  over  the  neighbo&ring 
muirs  and  through  the  fields  of  ripened  com.  Men,  women 
and  boys  were  indiscriminately  cut  down,  notwithstanding  their 
piteous  entreaties  for  mercy.  Several  persons  who  had  nol 
been  near  Tranent  were  encountered  by  the  soldiers  and  slain. 

Thus  was  opposition  to  an  unjust  law  yet  more  unjustly  ie« 
pressed,  and  scarcely  ^^  a  voice  was  heard  to  upbraid.'^  An  in^ 
cidental  taunt  was  all  the  notice  vouchsafed  to  it  in  the  home 
of  the  people  8  representatives.  The  only  editor  in  Scotland^ 
Mr.  ilorthland,  advocate,  and  editor  of  the  Scots  Chronide^ 
who  dared  to  state  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  they  reaUy  happen- 
ed, was  attacked  at  once  by  a  prosecution  for  libel,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Anderson ;  a  motion  for  his  expulsion  firom  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Hope,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  the  threat  of  proceedings  to 
be  instituted  against  him  by  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown- 
Wearied  and  harassed  by  such  a  multiplicity  of  persecutions, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  torrent,  and  desist  from  the 
publication  of  his  journal,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sively circulated  in  Scotland.  But  the  effrontery  of  the  local 
administration  of  Scotland  did  not  stop  even  here.  Four  of  the 
peasantry,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tranent  massacre,  were 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  accused  of  rioting 
and  mobbing.     The  vindictive  feelings  of  Government  were  not 
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glutted  by  all  the  blood  shed  on  that  occasion.  It  was  their 
trial  which  took  place  on  the  11th  of  October,  and  gave  the 
Tranent  riot  a  yet  closer  connexion  with  Scott^s  personal  his- 
tory, than  it  could  have  had  as  a  mere  illustration  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  times. 

The  pleas  urged  in  defence  of  each  of  the  four  pannels  were 
different,  (one  of  them,  a  woman,  escaped,  having  proved,  by 
producing  her  record  of  baptism,  that  she  had  been  indicted  by 
a  wrong  name,)  and  different  counsel  appeared  for  each.     It 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Neil 
Seidpath,  an  agricultural  labourer,  who  was  defended  by  Mr. 
Walter  Scott,  advocate.     We  find  the  following  entry  in  the 
**  Books  of  Adjournal:^ — "  Scott  for  the  pannel  Reidpath  repre- 
sented that  he  did  not  mean  to  object  to  the  relevancy  of  the 
libel : — ^That  his  client  had  gone  to  Tranent  on  the  day  libelled 
fiir  the  purpose  of  getting  his  name  struck  out  of  the  militia  list^ 
at  he  was  above  the  age ;  but  had  no  concern  in  the  disgraceful 
proceedings  of  the  mob   there  assembled.^^     In  support  of  this 
allegation  five  witnesses  were  produced,  respecting  one  of  whom 
we  find  the  following  notandum  in   the  record  quoted   above. 
**  It  being  observed  by  the  court  that  the  said  David  Brother- 
stones  has  been  guilty  of  concealing  the  truth  upon  oath,  there^ 
finre  the  said  Lords  ordain  him  to  be  carried  to  the  Tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh,  therein  to  be  detained  till  Friday  next  at  ten  o^clock 
finrenoon,   and    then   to  be  set  at   liberty.    (Signed)    Robert 
McQueen,   I.  P.  D.*^     Notwithstanding  this    awkward    acci- 
dent, the  most  grating  that  can  happen  to  a  young  and  inge- 
nuous mind,  the  e\4dence  against  the  prisoner  was  so  insufficient 
that  the  jury  included  him  in  their  general  verdict, — "  Find 
the  libel  not  proven.*^     Little   did  the  young  advocate  think, 
while  triumphing  in  his  success,  that  the  minute  details  of  the 
riot  to  which  he  was  that  day  forced  to  listen  had  furnished 
materials  to  aid  in  rearing  the  imperishable  structiure  of  his  fame. 
The  pleasure  afforded  by  this  reflection  is,  however,  materially 
duUed  by  the  remembrance  that  his  kindly  feelings,  narrowed 
to  the  range  of  his  own  associates,  were  not  strong  enough  to 
break  the  bonds  cast  around  him  by  political  sectarianism — that 
he  was  led  to  give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

VOL.  I.  u 
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At  an  earlier  period  of  this  narrative  we  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion that  Scott  was  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent  excursioiis 
into  the  country.  Some  desultory  but  minute  enough  remi- 
niscenses  of  these  rambles  we  have  received  from  an  old  servant 
of  the  name  of  George  Walkinshaw,  who  used  to  attend  him 
during  their  continuance.  Walkinshaw,  then  a  boy  of  ten 
years  of  age,  enter^  the  service  of  old  Mr.  Scott  in  179& 
The  excursions  which  he  describes  terminated  in  17999  after 
Seott'^s  appointment  to  the  office  of  sheriff.  We  have  been  un- 
able to  fix  more  precisely  the  dates  of  the  little  adventures  re- 
lated to  us  by  Walkinshaw,  and  therefore  give  them  here  as 
forming  a  natural  and  appropriate  link  between  the  history  of 
Scott'^s  social  and  active  pursuits,  and  that  of  his  literary  exer- 
tions. These  rambles  were  in  truth  so  many  perusals  of  the 
great  book  of  nature.  We  preserve,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  the 
simple  language  of  our  informant. 

George  Walldnshaw,  whose  mother  had  nursed  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott,  and  taken  charge  of  Walter  at  the  same  time,  was  ten 
years  old  in  1796,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  old  Mr.  Scott. 
He  was  much  about  Walter^'s  person  ;  and  it  is  from  him  that 
the  description  of  his  young  master^s  favourite  attitude  while 
studying,  lying  on  his  back  on  the  floor  with  all  his  books^ 
around  him,  was  obtained.  The  fondness  for  dogs  which  early 
manifested  itself,  and  continued  a  prominent  feature  of  Scott^s 
diaracter  to  the  last,  had  already  strengthened  into  a  habit. 
He  possessed,  in  1796,  an  old  dog  which  he  called  Snap,  an 
animal  so  docile  and  sagacious,  that  the  boy  Walkinshaw  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  creature  was  not  canny.  Snap  sel- 
dom quitted  his  master^s  room,  except  to  accompany  him  on  his 
rambles,  and  slept  every  night  at  his  bed-foot.  If  we  maytmst^ 
Oeorge'*s  account,  when  Walter  required  the  attendance  of  any 
of  the  servants,  he  needed  only  to  name  them  to  Snap,  who  trot- 
ted off  to  the  hall,  or  kitchen,  and  barked  at  them  until  thq^ 
followed  him  to  his  master.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  in 
this  story  for  the  youth  and  credulity  t>f  the  narrator  at  the  tim^ 
more  especially,  as  they  seem  occasionally  to  have  exposed  hinr 
to  a  system  of  playful  mystification  at  the  hands  of  his  master. 

Soott  was  now  in  die  enjoyment  of  confirmed  and  robust 
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health.  He  was  a  vigorous  walker,  ever  and  anon  precipitating 
lumself  forward  by  a  huge  spring.  In  ascending  and  descend'* 
ing  stairs  he  distanced  every  body.  His  excursions,  when  the 
^nmtm^nr^  was  not  great,  were  made  on  foot.  A  few  necessaries 
were  packed  up  in  a  bundle  and  strapped  upon  (}eorge^s  back, 
(Scott,  from  some  whim  or  another,  always  called  him  Donald) ; 
and  in  this  guise  the  pair  wandered  from  house  to  house.  On 
thcBe  occasions  the  boy  was  strictly  forbidden  to  call  him  '^  Sir."** 
It  was  arranged  between  them,  that  George  should  first  enter 
the  house  they  intended  to  visit,  in  order  to  spy  how  the  land 
lay.  If  it  appeared  that  their  company  was  not  likely  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  intrusion,  his  master  followed.  The  estabUshments 
into  which  he  thus  sought  to  penetrate,  were  generally  such  as 
had  been  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  residences  of  very  old  people ; 
and  with  these  ancient  crones  and  gaffers  he  would  enter  into  con- 
versation, striving  to  lead  them  on  to  dilate  on  the  reminiscences 
«f  their  youth.  If  the  inmates  proved  shy  and  reluctant  to  con- 
verse with  strangers,  he  used  to  ask  for  oat  cakes  and  milk  for 
his  boy,  of  which  he  at  times  partook  himself,  but  only  in  those 
eases  where  payment  was  accepted. 

An  incident  which  Walkinshaw  distinctly  recollects  to  have 
occurred  during  one  of  these  rambles,  shews  that  even' at  this 
early  period,  Scott'*s  propensity  for  scraping  together  *^  a  fouth 
of  auld  nick-nackets'"  had .  begun  to  display  itself.  It  was  in  a 
poor  cottage,  in  a  muirland  part  of  the  country,  that  the  future 
knight  and  his  squire  were  conversing  with  an  old  dame,  who, 
as  her  only  piece  of  finery,  displayed  around  her  withered  neck 
a  string  of  large  "  lammer  beads.'*'  They  were  the  pride  of  the 
good  lady^'s  heart,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  old  people  of 
the  country-side  for  their  sanatory  virtues.  Besides  possessing 
many  other  occult  qualities,  they  were  known  to  be  a  sure  charm 
against  the  malign  influence  of  witchcraft,  and  an  infiillible  re- 
medy for  sore  eyes.  Walter  asked  the  old  woman  if  she  would 
sdl  her  beads.  "  Yes,''  was  the  reply ;  "  but  I  fear  ye  are  no 
rich  aneuch  to  buy  them."  <<  What  do  ye  ask  for  them,  guid- 
wife  ?"  "  I'll  no  gie  them  under  sax  pennies  the  piece."  **  But, 
guidwife,  I'll  gie  ye  twal  pennies  for  them."  In  a  moment  they 
were  firom  her  neck  and  carefully  counted ;  the  old  crone  being 
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evidently  afraid  lest  the  bold  bidder  should  retract  his  offer  if  al-' 
lowed  time  for  consideration.  The  cash  was  paid,  and  the  ^M 
vender  exclaimed, — "  Fair  fa^  yer  sonsie  face  !  ye're  the  honest- 
est  merchant  I  ever  met  wi\'''*  The  beads  were  subsequently  re- 
set, and  presented  to  Mrs.  Scott  soon  after  her  marriage. 

It  would  appear  from  the  doubts  entertained  by  the  lady  of 
the  ^^  lammer  beads,^  as  to  the  ability  of  her  guest'^s  purse  to 
meet  the  purchase  of  her  fairy  treasure,  that  Scott'^s  incognito 
was  tolerably  well  preserved.  An  adventure  which  befel  him  on 
another  occasion,  a  mile  or  two  above  Dalkeith,  is  further  ooito- 
borative  of  this.  On  knocking  at  the  door,  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  gudewife,  in  these  words : — "  Come  in  by,  honest  man! 
I'^m  glad  youVe  come,  for  the  gudeman'*s  coat  needs  clouting.^ 
''  What's  that  she  says,  Donald  ?""  asked  Scott.  <'  She  thinks 
we  arc  tailors,  and  wants  us  to  mend  the  clais.*^  The  fiincy 
struck  him  as  so  ludicrous,  that  he  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  rocovered  himself  su& 
ficiently  to  be  able  to  undeceive  his  hostess. 

We  remarked  above,  that  he  at  times  partook  of  the  simple 
fare  which  he  procured  for  his  attendant  from  the  cottars.  In 
general,  however,  he  preferred  filling  Donald'^s  pockets,  and  de- 
spatching his  own  share  afterwards  seated  by  the  side  of  the 
highway,  or  in  some  picturesque  nook  which  struck  his  fancy. 
In  a  retired  and  beautiful  spot,  he  would  often  sit  for  hours  with 
the  boy  by  his  side,  speaking  eagerly  to  himself  Then  he  would 
laugh  aloud,  and  take  his  note-book  from  the  large  side  pocket 
of  his  short  coat,  and  write  for  a  while.  He  would  then  return 
it,  and  again  go  on  to  converse  with  himself  Even  as  they 
walked  along,  it  was  his  habit  to  break  out  suddenly  into  a 
laugh,  and  then  stop  short  and  begin  to  write.  These  rambles 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  the  secret  and  the  source  of  his  poetic 
power.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  friture  poet  in  the  frill 
triumphant  buoyancy  of  animal  spirit,  gushing  from  perfect 
health  and  strength,  wandering  finely  along  the  highway,  or 
**  through  the  muir  amang  the  heather,^  like  a  pilgrim  of 
romance,  whose  stations  were  one  reeky  hovel  after  another,  to- 
tally wrapped  up  in  his  own  imaginings,  laughing  and  talking 
to  himself     He  walked  with  men, "  among  them,  not  of  them."* 
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He  dreamed  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  passion,  his 
dream  of  youth,  but  it  was  one  so  pure,  so  light,  that  he  awoke 
from  it  without  depression.  These  excursions  were  seasons  of 
intense  enjoyment. 

When  Scott  had  any  more  extensive  journey  in  contempla- 
tioD,  he  and  Walkinshaw  were  mounted  upon  two  ponies.  His 
expenses  were  not  materially  augmented  by  this  addition  to  his 
retinue ;  for  he  has  left  on  record,  in  a  note  to  ^^  St.  Ronan^s 
Well,^  that  <<  a  young  man,  with  two  ponies  and  a  serving-lad, 
mi^t  then  travel  from  the  house  of  one  Mrs.  Dods  to  another, 
through  most  part  of  Scotland,  for  about  five  shillings  a-day.^ 
But  if  his  expenditure  continued  nearly  the  same,  the  annoy- 
ance to  which  the  simplicity  of  his  attendant  occasionally  ex- 
posed him  was  increased.  He  generally  gave  the  boy  silver  to 
pay  the  tolls,  with  orders  to  lay  oi^t  the  small  change  which 
he  received  back  in  the  purchase  of  gingerbread.  In  one  of  his 
abstracted  fits,  he  handed  Donald  some  silver  to  pay  a  toll 
dirough  which  they  were  to  pass  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
merely  saying  to  him,  "  mind  the  gingerbread."  The  boy  soon 
after  espying  a  woman  with  a  well  filled  basket,  stopped  and 
expended  all  the  money  given  him  upon  it.  His  master,  who 
had  insensibly  got  a  good  way  ar-head,  looked  round,  and  not 
feeling  quite  secure  in  the  sound  judgment  of  his  faithful  fol- 
lower, rode  back  to  see  what  kept  him.  ^^  Donald,  what  detains 
you  ?"  ^M  am  putting  the  gingerbread  in  my  pockets,  says 
Donald.**^  "  Have  you  spent  all  in  gingerbread  ?  How  are  we 
to  get  through  the  toll  ?"  ^^  Ye  said  mind  the  gingerbread, 
and  I  hae  na  forgotten.'*^  This  adventure,  not  unworthy  to 
rank  with  the  purchase  of  the  gross  of  green  spectacles  by  the 
sapient  Moses  Primrose,  was  long  a  favourite  joke  with  Scott, 
who  used  to  tell  it  at  table  in  his  own  pawky  way,  while  poor 
Donald  stood  at  his  back,  vexed,  fidgetting,  and  blushing. 

During  these  rambles  Scott  always  slept  at  the  public  houses, 
and  generally  spent  the  evening  beside  the  kitchen  fire,  which 
was,  in  these  simple  days,  what  the  traveller'^s  room  is  in  our 
own.  There,  sometimes  treating  some  packman,  who  took  his 
fiuicy,  to  a  glass,  sometimes  billing  his  bawbee  with  farmers  or 
drovers  on  their  way  to  distant  markets,  he  joined  in  the  con- 
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versation  incidental  to  the  place.  He  sought  to  draw  out  his  oom- 
panions  at  times  by  humouring  the  current  of  their  ideas,  at  ti 
by  contradicting  and  instigating  them  to  discussion.  One 
ing,  beside  a  kitchen  fire  more  crowded  than  usual,  he  on  a 
den  lifted  his  staff,  and  holding  it  over  Donald^s  head,  said, 
a  stem  voice,  "  Pay  the  lawin,  sir ;  pay  the  lawin.**  **  I  hae 
lawin.*^  ^<  If  ye  dinna  pay  the  lawin  I'*ll  break  yoiur  head.^ 
As  he  uttered  these  words  up  started  a  huge  &nner,  with  '^  How 
daur  ye  bid  a  bairn  like  that  pay  your  lawin  ?  If  ye  offer  to  hsf 
yer  stick  on  him  I'll  baste  yer  hide  for  ye.  Ye  had  mair  need 
to  gie  him  a  bawbee  to  buy  a  bap.  Come  here,  my  man ; 
there's  a  bawbee.'"  Donald  shrunk  from  the  good-natured  fioi- 
mer,  but  his  roaster  insisted  upon  his  accepting  the  ofler* 
^^  Gang  and  tak  it,  man ;  gang  and  tak  it."^  Donald  obeyed ; 
and  Scott  and  the  farmer  having  come  to  an  understanding, 
commenced  a  jollification,  and  continued  the  best  of  friends  tOl 
the  farmer  left  th^  house  for  the  evening. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  these  anecdotes,  the  attentkm 
paid  by  Scott  to  the  comfort  of  his  young  attendant.  It  de- 
serves also  to  be  noticed,  that,  during  the  whole  of  their  exeur- 
sions,  he  never  lost  the  command  of  his  temper  but  oiioe. 
Snap  was  the  occasion  of  the  explosion.  The  beast  had  a  good 
deal  of  the  bull  dog  in  him,  and  was  continually  engaging  in 
quarrels  with  others  of  his  own  species.  One  day  he  attacked  a 
colly  by  the  road-side,  when  Donald,  annoyed  by  the  scrapes  inte 
which  Snap  was  repeatedly  bringing  him,  snatched  a  stake  firam 
the  neighbouring  hedge,  and  struck  him  over  the  head,  that  the 
blood  came.  When  they  afterwards  came  up  to  the  s^Mt  where 
Scott  stood  looking  on,  he  slightly  raised  his  staff,  and  said,  in 
a  suppressed  tone,  ^^  Donald,  FU  break  your  head  for  breaking 
Snap's.  Do  not  hurt  him  again."  And  here  checking  himeel^ 
he  broke  off  abruptly. 

These  excursions  were  persevered  in  until  Scott  received  the 
appointment  of  Sheriff.  After  that  occurrence  his  person  began 
to  be  more  generally  known.  His  rambles,  when  not  extended 
to  a  distance,  necessarily  assumed  a  different  character.  He 
felt  constrained,  and  enjoyed  the  humours  of  his  casual  com- 
panicns  less.     By  degrees  he  discontinued  a  practice  which  had 
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oeaied  to  a£fbrd  him  amusement ;  and  only  resumed  his  itine- 
rant habits  at  rare  intervals,  and  when  an  opportunity  offered 
of  extending  his  journey  to  a  considerable  distance.  **  All  that 
blooms  must  fade  ;'*'*  and  even  this  cheap  and  simple  source  of 
pleasure  became  unattainable.  We  have  seen,  however,  how 
keenly  he  enjoyed  his  season  of  free  and  idle  intercourse  with 
nature ;  and  all  who  know  his  works  must  feel  how  much  of 
their  amusement  they  owe  to  his  gipsy  strolls. 

So  fiur  we  have  proceeded  upon  the  authority  of  the  humble 
bnt  worthy  attendant  of  these  rambles ;  what  follows  is  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Walter  himself,  and  as  a  record  of  an  autumnal  ex- 
cursion during  the  year  1797)  seems  here  fitly  in  place.  -  It  re- 
lates to  David  Ritchie,  the  unfortunate  creature  whose  peculiari* 
ties  of  form  and  fortune  suggested  the  Black  Dwarf.  It  will 
iqppear  how  feeble  the  hint  which  set  Scott'^s  inventive  genius  to 
manufacture  that  wayward  incarnation  of  morbid  sentiment. 
**  The  author  saw  this  poor,  and,  it  may  be  said,  unhappy  man, 
in  autumn  1797*  Being  then,  as  he  has  the  happiness  still  to 
remain,  connected  by  ties  of  intimate  friendship  with  the  family 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson,  the  philosopher  and  his- 
torian, who  then  resided  at  the  mansion-house  of  Halyards,  in 
the  vale  of  Manor,  about  a  mile  from  Ritchie'*s  hermitage,  the 
author  was  upon  a  visit  at  Halyards,  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  was  made  acquainted  with  this  singukr  anchorite, 
whom  Dr.  Fergusson  considered  as  an  extraordinary  character, 
and  whom  he  assisted  in  various  ways,  particularly  by  the  loan 
of  books.  Though  the  taste  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poor 
peasant  did  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  always  correspond,*  Dr. 
Fergusson  considered  him  as  a  man  of  powerfiil  capacity  and 
original  ideas,  but  whose  mind  was  thrown  off  its  just  bias  by 
a  predominant  degree  of  self-love  and  self-opinion,  galled  by  the 
sense  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  avenging  itself  upon  society, 
in  idea  at  least,  by  a  gloomy  misanthropy.'*^  Concerning  this 
mfortunate  man  the  perpetuator  of  his  memory  elsewhere  tells  us, 
"He  was  bred  a  brush-maker  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  wandered  to 

*  **  I  remember,"  says  Sir  Walter,  **  David  was  particiikurly  anxious  to 
tee  a  bo<^  whioh  he  called,  I  think.  Letters  to  the  Elect  Ladies,  and 
which,  he  said,  was  the  best  composition  he  had  ever  read ;  but  Dr. 
Fergusson*8  library  did  not  supply  the  volume.** 
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several  places,  working  at  his  trade,  from  all  which  he  was  chased 
by  the  disagreeable  attention  which  his  hideous  singularity  of  fbrm 
and  face  attracted  wherever  he  came.  The  author  understciod 
him  to  say  he  had  even  been  in  Dublin.'"  It  appears  firom  this 
statement,  that  Scott'^s  personal  intercourse  with  the  prototype 
of  "  Cannie  Elshie^^  was  limited  to  one  interview.  The  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  dwarf  might  make  a  lasting  impression 
upon  him,  but  the  unfortunate  being'^s  mind  he  saw  throu^ 
the  medium  of  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Fergusson.  This  fact  will 
aflPord  room  for  comment  when  the  first  of  My  Landlord'^s  Tales 
comes  to  form  part  of  our  history. 

While  thus  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  and  in 
frequent  and  attentive  perusals  of  the  great  book  of  nature,  Seott 
had  by  no  means  relaxed  in  his  attention  to  books  of  a  less  me- 
taphorical nature.  His  German  studies  he  continued  to  prch 
secute,  although  under  considerable  disadvantage.  The  literaiy 
intercourse  between  this  country  and  the  continent  was  at  that 
time  extremely  languid.  German  works  in  particular  were  all 
but  inaccessible.  Mr.  Constable,  however,  the  future  Jonathan 
Oldbuck,  procured  for  his  young  friend  an  Adelung'^s  Dictionaiy 
through  the  mediation  of  Father  Pepper,  a  monk  of  the  Scotch 
College  of  Ratisbon  ;  and  his  friend  Mrs.  Scott  of  Harden,  by 
her  connexions  with  the  continent,  procured  for  him  from  time 
to  time,  in  addition  to  his  first  love  Burger,  the  principal  works 
of  Schiller,  Gothe  and  La  Motte  Fouqu^.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  notice  Scott'^s  account  of  his  method  of  studying 
the  language  :  he  "  was  in  the  practice  of  fighting  his  way  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  German  by  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Scottish  and  Anglo-Saxon  dialects,  and  of  course  frequently 
committed  blunders.*"  We  are  consequently  prepared  to.  ac- 
quiesce in  the  truth  of  his  statement  with  regard  to  the  use  he 
made  of  these  treasures,  when  he  says : — ^'  Being  thus  furnish- 
ed with  the  necessary  originals,  I  began  to  translate  on  all  sides^ 
certainly  without  any  thing  like  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
language.^^  A  more  minute  account  of  the  direction  which  his 
studies  took  is  given  in  these  words  : — "  I  pursued  the  German 
language  keenly,  and  though  far  from  being  a  correct  scholar, 
became  a  bold  and  daring  reader,  nay  even  translator  of  various 
dramatic  pieces  from  that  tongue.'^ 
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One  of  these  translations  he  gave  to  the  public  early  in  1799: 
•—Goethe's  "  Gotz  of  Bcrlichingen."     As  the  translation  of 
this  tragedy  however  aeems  to  have  been  executed  some  time  pre- 
vious to  its  publication,  and  as  our  remarks  respecting  the  trans- 
lator's success  are  chiefly  meant  to  throw  light  upon  the  degree 
of  development  attained  by  his  literary  faculties  at  the  period 
of  his  career  we  have  now  approached,  this  seems  the  most  pro- 
per time  for  submitting  them  to  the  reader.     The  degree  of 
tact   shewn  in  apprehending  his  author'*s  drift,  the  degree  of 
power  evinced  in  clothing  his  author's  thoughts   in    English 
idioms,  afford  no  mean  test  of  the  translator's  proficiency  in  the 
art  of  poetry.     In  order,  however,  that  this  test  may  be  fairly 
applied,  it  will  be  necessary  to  preface  our  criticism  of  the  trans- 
lation with  a  few  words  regarding  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
original. 

The  literary  tone  of  Oothe's  writings  as  of  those  of  all  authors, 
owes  its  peculiar  character  in  part  to  the  natural  constitution  of 
his  mind,  in  part  to  the  impress  of  the  circumstances  among 
which  it  ripened.  His  master-feeling,  that  which  remains  un- 
altered in  every  mood  of  his  mind,  is  an  intense,  voluptuous, 
delicate,  tranquil  sense  of  the  beautiful.  His  intellect  is  of  that 
dass  which  notes  accurately  every  object  presented  to  its  obser- 
vation in  the  most  minute  details,  and  strives  at  the  same  time 
to  detect  the  place  which  it  holds  in  the  universal  order  of  exis- 
tences, and  to  trace  the  links  by  which  it  is  bound  to  them. 
This  intellect,  however,  is  speculative,  not  practical.  Even  in 
his  age  of  creation  and  destruction,  that  age  which  gave  birth 
10  the  first  tremendous  revolutionary  earthquake,  the  throes  and 
heavings  of  which  have  not  yet  completed  their  work  of  renova- 
tion, Odthe  was  scarcely  for  a  moment  carried  along  by  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  enthusiasm.  He  felt  from  the  first,  what  his 
vocation  was,  to  mirror  in  the  fairer  forms  of  poetry  the  figures 
that  passed  before  him  in  the  ever-shifting  magic-lantern  of 
busy  life.  He  mingled,  it  is  true,  from  time  to  time  in  every 
pursuit  which  interests  man;  he  was  by  turns  artist,  philosopher, 
statesman,  soldier,  and  lawyer.     But  he  trode  every  path 


like  a  child  at  a  feast, 


Which  but  sips  at  a  sweet  and  then  ilies  to  the  rest. 
Vol.  I  X 
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He  rctunied  from  all  his  desultory  excursions  into  the  various 
provinces  of  busy  life,  to  cast  in  the  mould  of  poetry  cndurii^ 
images  of  the  transient  emotions  which  he  had  experienced. 

The  circumstances  under  the  influence  of  which  these  mental 
elements  were  evolved  and  strengthened  into  character,  were  sa£* 
ficiently  varied  and  exciting.  He  was  bom  and  brought  up 
amid  the  decorous  and  monotonous  routine  of  the  life  then  led 
by  the  decent  burghers  of  the  Imperial  Free  Towns  of  Germany. 
His  father,  however,  a  wealthy  idle  man,  who  had  seen  the  world, 
devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his  children,  and  in  particular 
of  his  only  son.  The  boy''s  memory,  judgment,  and  perseverance, 
were  incessantly  kept  in  exercise  from  his  earliest  years.  He  wa« 
encouraged  to  expatiate  over  the  whole  wide  field  ofknowlcdge,  which 
was  then  alluring  as  many  and  as  sanguine  cultivators,  as  the  back- 
woods of  America  do  now.  And  what  had  a  strong  influence  over  the 
whole  of  his  future  life,  he  was  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  know- 
ledge of  and  taste  for  art,  which  had  become  one  of  his  father''^ 
hobbies  during  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  Italy  in  his  youth.  Gothc 
being  destined  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  was  sent,  in  due  time, 
first  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  subsequently  to  that  of 
Strasburg.  At  the  former,  besides  acquiring  such  a  knowledge 
of  his  prospective  avocation  as  enabled  him  to  pass  muster  belbre 
paternal  inquiries  respecting  his  proficiency,  he  formed  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  somewhat  tame  German  literature 
of  the  day,  and  mastered  by  sedulous  study  the  views  of  the 
philosophy  of  art,  promulgated  by  Winkelman.  At  the  latter, 
he  became  versaht  in  the  writings  of  the  P^ncyclopesdists,  and 
caught  at  the  same  time  a  spark  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Herder  was  then  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Percy. 

Upon  a  mind  thus  naturally  susceptible  and  carefully  trained, 
the  giant  phenomena  of  the  moral  and  political  world  around 
him,  made  a  deep  impression.  Whil&  G3the  was  yet  a  mere 
child,  his  native  city,  Frankfort,  was,  in  the  course  of  the  seven 
years'*  war,  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  troops,  and  their 
commander  was  quartered  in  his  father''s  house.  His  infant 
ears  rung  with  the  noise  of  battle,  and  his  infant  eyes  dwelt 
upon  the  comings  and  goings  of  eminent  military  and  diploma- 
tic characters.     His  attention  was  thus  directetl  to  the  stately 

7- 
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march  of  political  events  even  before  he  could  comprehend  its 
importance.  He  entered  upon  his  legal  studies  at  a  time  when 
the  amelioration  of  existing  institutions  had  begun  to  be  keenly 
canvassed,  even  by  practical  jurists.  And  although  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  still  his  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  Vol- 
taire, Diderot,  and  Rousseau,  must  have  taught  him  that  a  new 
spirit  had  awakened  upon  earth,  and  was  struggling  to  break 
through  the  trammels  of  old  forms.  But  the  fact  that  the  old  &bric 
ef  sodety,  in  his  own  land,  as  elsewhere,  was  breaking  down 
about  the  ears  of  those  who  had  found  shelter  beneath  it,  was 
brought  yet  more  palpably  home  to  his  conviction,  when  he  was 
sent  to  reside  at  Wetzlar,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  his 
practical  studies.  An  Imperial  Visitation  had  at  the  period  of 
his  arrival  been  sitting  for  some  years  in  that  town,  investigat- 
ing the  causes  of  the  tardiness  and  insufficiency  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  empire  (das  Reichs- 
KammergerichtJ,  The  inquiries  of  the  Commission,  like  those 
of  all  its  predecessors,  led  to  no  practical  result,  but  directed  the 
attention  of  the  young  jurist  to  the  rise  and  consolidation  of  the 
civil  institutions  of  his  native  land.  The  gigantic  but  ill- 
strung  body  of  the  German  empire  lay  before  him  as  on  a  dis« 
secting-table.  The  book  of  his  country'^s  history  was  opened, 
and  a  series  of  pictures  uncovered  to  his  apprehensive  imagin- 
ation, representing  attempts  to  establish  a  feudal  monarchy  over 
a  land  far  too  broad  for  such  an  imperfect  system  of  government 
terminating  in  ill-concealed  anarchy,  and  struggles  to  subject 
the  minds  of  men  to  one  universal  faith,  exploding  into  a  wild 
chaos  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  Amid  these  stormy  scenes, 
his  eye  rested  at  times  with  delight  upon  the  sturdy  figures  of 
high-minded  and  energetic  men,  labouring  in  their  several  spheres 
with  more  or  less  success,  to  establish  or  restore  good  govern- 
ment, and  enforce  the  dictates  of  law,  morality,  and  religion. 

The  inborn  impulse  of  his  nature  forced  Gothe  to  give  vent 
to  the  thought  and  feelings  fermenting  in  his  mind  in  the  form 
of  fictitious  narrative.  "  The  result  of  all  of  my  reflections,^  he 
says  in  his  fragmentary  auto-biography,  ^^  was  a  return  to  my 
old  determination,  to  explore  both  the  external  phenomena  and 
the  more  recondite  principles  of  nature,  and  to  allow  them  to 
plead  their  own  cause  in  pictures  painted  in  a  kindly  spirit. 
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For  this  purpose,  which  haunted  me  night  and  day,  two  great, 
I  may  almost  say  gigantic  masses  of  materials  presented 
themselves,  the  wealth  of  which  I  needed  only  partially  to  ap- 
preciate, to  enable  me  to  work  them  up  into  something  valuable. 
They  were— that  earlier  age  in  which  Gotz  of  Berlichingen 
lived,  and  my  own,  the  sickly  bloom  of  which  is  painted  in 
Werther."  Accordingly,  both  of  these  strikingly  contrasted 
works  were  composed  about  the  same  time.  Leaving  Werther 
to  the  appreciation  of  others,  our  business  is  with  the  older  and 
sterner  hero. 

Gothe^s  general  qualifications  for  the  composition  of  a  histo- 
rical drama  are  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  has  been  here 
premised.  Of  his  studies,  undertaken  with  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  that  enterprise,  he  has  himself  given  us  an  account. 
^'  The  darker  centuries  of  German  history  had  excited  my  curio- 
sity and  imagination  from  an  early  age.  The  desire  to  represent 
Gotz  of  Berlichingen  and  his  age  in  a  dramatic  form,  was 
one  of  my  favourite  ideas.  I  read  diligently  the  principal  au- 
thors ;  in  particular  I  fixed  my  attention  upon  Von  Datt^s 
treatise,  ^  De  Pace  Publica  ;^  I  studied  it  anxiously,  and  fa- 
miliarised myself  with  its  strange  peculiarities.**^  He  elsewhere 
remarks : — ^'  My  enduring  interest  in  Shakspeare^s  works  had 
so  widened  my  conceptions,  that  the  narrow  stage,  and  the  brief 
interval  of  a  dramatic  representation  seemed  to  me  far  too  li- 
mited for  the  production  of  any  great  effect.  The  life  of  honest 
Gotz,  written  by  himself,  lured  me  into  an  historical  arrange- 
ment, and  my  imagination  expanded  so  much,  that  my  dramatic 
form  outgrew  the  narrow  limits  of  the  theatre,  and  approached  doee 
and  more  closely  to  a  counterpart  of  living  events.**^  After  this 
fashion  he  brooded  over  his  subject  for  several  years,  viewing  it 
in  every  light,  and  talking  over  his  projected  work  with  a  favour.- 
ite  sister.  At  last  the  affectionate  railing  of  that  amiable  and 
accomplished  lady  forced  him  to  take  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
the  first  sketch  of  his  drama  was  accomplished  in  an  inconceiv- 
ably short  space  of  time.  He  threw  it  aside,  and  on  again  tak- 
ing it  to.  hand  after  a  considerable  interval,  found  that  it  required 
to  be  almost  entirely  remodelled.  "  The  first  act  was  tolerably 
successful,  but  in  the  rest,  and  especially  towards  the  close  of 
the  piece,  a  fantastic  passion  had  unconsciously  misled  me.     In 
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my  endeavours  to  paint  Adelaide  in  the  most  pleasing  colours, 
I  had  fairly  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  involuntarily  my  pen 
had  been  devoted  exclusively  to  her.  The  charms  of  the  woman 
had  thrown  the  real  hero  completely  into  the  shade,  and  the  in- 
terest attached  to  her  fate,  swallowed  up  every  other/''  With 
inconceivable  power  of  self-denial,  a  quality  in  which  no  man 
ever  surpassed  Oothe,  he  ruthlessly  lopped  away  every  leaf  and 
blossom  of  luxuriant  passionate  poetry,  and  transformed  his 
play  into  a  representation  of  real  life,  in  which  the  ruling  pa&- 
non  of  love  only  maintains  its  due  place  amid  the  more  manly 
and  robust  emotions  of  human  nature. 

Ootz  von  Berlichingen  accordingly  remains  the  central  figure, 
the  point  to  which  all  other  parts  of  the  picture  bear  a  refer- 
ence, the  hero  who  gives  unity  to  the  whole.  He  is  a  mascu- 
line spirit,  pious  and  honourable  by  nature  and  education,  rude 
and  hardy  by  constant  exercise.  For  himself  he  reveres  the 
laws,  and  the  emperor  their  representative,  and  seeks  to  square 
his  actions  to  them ;  but  when  injured,  the  constitution  of  the 
land  recognises  his  right  to  eke  out  the  deficiences  of  a  defective 
pdioe  by  the  aid  of  his  good  sword,  and  his  natural  disposition, 
and  the  knowledge  that  ^^  his  father  did  so  before  him,**^  renders 
him  noways  averse  to  the  alternative.  He  lives,  however,  in  an 
age  of  transition.  The  light  of  more  effective  institutions,  and 
a  more  refined  and  complicated  system  of  law,  has  glimmered 
into  Grerraany  from  Italy,  and  has  found  worshippers.  The 
Emperor  Maximilian,  one  of  the  noblest  monarchs  who  ever 
mounted  the  thorny  throne  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  seeks  to 
consolidate  the  state,  overlooking  however  in  his  anxiety  for  peace 
the  rights  of  his  subjects.  The  electors  wish  each  to  be  masters  in 
their  own  territories,  disregarding  alike  the  rights  of  their  feudal 
superior,  and  of  their  vassals.  The  majority  of  the  firee-barons 
have  degenerated  under  the  system  of  self-aid  into  mere  robbers. 
The  peasantry,  ill-fed  and  worse  taught,  are  animated  by  the 
desire  to  change  places  with  their  lordly  oppressors,  were  it  but 
to  taste  one  day  of  vengeance,  and  then  sink  in  common  ruin.  To 
add  .to  the  confusion  produced  by  the  re-action  of  these  anarchi- 
cal principles,  the  faith  hallowed  in  the  minds  of  men  by  imme- 
morial reverence  has  been  attacked ;  the  fat  unwieldy  priesthood 
has  been   startled  from  its  dose,  by  the  vehement  objurgations 
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of  the  apostles  of  a  purer  doctrine,  mingling  with  the  yells  of 
those  who  hunger  for  their  wealth.  The  character  sustained  by 
Gotz  amid  all  this  confusion  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
can  well  be  conceived, — ^the  character  of  a  plain  blunt  man, 
who,  without  seeing  his  way  clearly  amid  the  perplexities  that 
environ  him,  by  dint  of  sheer  rectitude  of  principle  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  succeeds  uniformly  in  selecting  and  persevering 
in  the  right  path.  He  struggles  on  through  darkness  and  dan- 
ger, and  although  he  sinks  at  last  broken-hearted,  conscious 
honesty  alleviates  his  last  pangs,  and  friend  and  foe  combine 
to  bewail  his  loss.  The  other  characters  of  the  play,  aiding 
in  the  development  of  the  story  (plot  properly  speaking  there 
is  none,)  are  struck  out  in  brief  indications,  with  a  bold  yet  dis- 
criminating pencil.  The  bishop  and  the  abbot,  alike  voluptu- 
ous and  effeminate,  yet  the  former  elevated  by  high  reaching  am- 
bition ;  Wcislingen,  with  generous  sentiment  but  infirm  of 
purpose,  and  inveigled  by  the  blandishments  of  a  woman  and 
the  favour  of  a  prince ;  Sickingen,  bold  and  generous,  but  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  miskd  by  success  into  selfish  ambi- 
tion ;  the  splendid  Adelheid,  "  sj>arkling  at  once  in  beauty  an4 
destruction  i*^  the  gentle  Mary,  and  the  housewively  Elizabeth, 
— ^nay  the  gallant  Lerse, — the  brave  George, — the  good  brother 
Martin,  have  each  of  them  a  marked  individual  character. 
The  clement  in  which  they  move  is  a  drama ;  such  a  drama  as 
Shakspeare  would  have  made  of  the  subject,  requiring  the  world 
for  a  stage,  and  years  for  its  time  of  action.  The  scene  shifts, 
the  characters  enter,  utter  a  few  simple  words,  which  suggest, 
however,  boundless  wealth  of  thought,  and  walk  off  again.  Some 
of  these  scenes  contain  merely  a  few  speeches  of  a  few  words 
each,  and  no  care  is  taken  by  the  author  to  hint  at  the  nature 
of  their  connexion.  Yet  we  feci  that  they  are  organic  parts 
of  a  mighty  whole, — we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  drama  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  age  into  which  wo  have  wandered. 
With  like  unapparent  cflbrt  the  moral  beauties  of  that  age  are 
made  to  stand  out  from  its  sombre  background,  each  in  simple 
reliance  upon  its  own  worth,  enhancing,  not  rivalling,  the  value 
of  its  fellows.  This  splendid  edifice  is  reareil  upon  a  deep  study 
of  society  and  human  character,  but  the  philosopher  nowhere  ob- 
trudes himself.     Everything  is  characteristic,  everything  is  in 
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keeping,  but  if  wc  feel  this,  it  is  upon  after-reflection;  we  are  too 
much  engrossed  with  what  is  passing  before  our  eyes,  too  much 
impressed  with  a  transitory  belief  in  its  reality,  to  have  time  for 
such  reflections. 

We  have  been  describing  a  work  which  in  its  aesthefical 
character  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  productions  upon 
which  Scott'*s  fame  mainly  rests.  It  is  a  re-animating  of  dry 
bones  of  former  times — a  revival  in  their  living  bloom  of  dead 
ages  of  the  author's  land.  Jjaying  out  of  view  the  unimportant 
difference  that  Gbtz  of  Berlichingen  is  dramatic  in  its  form,  while 
the  Waverley  novels  are  narratives,  we  can  find  no  further  distinc* 
tion  between  them.  Guthe  in  his  play  did  for  Grermany  what 
Scott  in  his  best  novels  did  for  Scotland.  It  is  therefore  a 
strong  indication  that  the  mind  of  the  latter  had  not,  at  the 
time  this  drama  fell  into  his  hands,  obtained  its  full  maturity, 
that  he  failed  to  feel  its  full  merits.  That  the  political  lesson 
it  unconsciously  imparts  should  have  escaped  him,  is  noways 
wonderful.  Gothe,  although,  with  many  of  the  best  spirits  of 
Germany,  he  eventually  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
aristocratic  party,  was  a  bold  inquirer  and  the  very  reverse  of  a 
bigot.  Circumstances  too  had  brought  him  into  close  contact 
with  the  machinery  of  state.  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
thrown  himself,  with  the  blind  vehemence  of  youth,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  British  Tories,  the  most  narrow-minded  politicians 
of  the  age.  They  could  not  argue  themselves,  and  they  would 
not  allow  any  other  person  to  inquire  or  argue.  Dogged  ad- 
iKrence  to  what  was  established,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  deep. 
Utter,  and  enduring  hatred  of  every  opponent,  was  what  they  re- 
quired. EnthraUed  to  such  a  sway,  there  is  little  room  to 
wonder  at  his  misunderstanding  the  fine  picture  of  society  and 
manners  presented  to  him.  He  was  forbidden  to  examine  so- 
ciety with  such  an  observant  gaze  as  would  have  enabled  him 
to  recognise  its  picture.  His  blindness  in  this  respect  has  led 
him  into  a  rather  curious  blunder.  In  his  preface  to  the  trans- 
lation of  Gotz  we  find  the  following  sentence  :— '*  Some  liber- 
ties have  been  taken  with  the  original,  in  omitting  two  occa- 
sional disquisitions  upon  the  civil  law  as  practised  in  Germany.^' 
This  is  almost  as  good  as  if  a  Grerman  translator  of  the  Wa- 
verley novels  were  to  exclude  Jonathan  Oldbuck'^s  learned  disser- 
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tation  on  the  hill-fort  of  Quickensbog,  on  the  ground  that  ft 
could  only  be  interesting  to  the  local  antiquary,  or  major  Dal- 
getty''s  reveries,  concerning  the  extraction  of  the  square  root,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  ^^  occasional  disquisitions  on  military 
tactics  as  practised  in  Scotland.*^ 

There  was  however  something  in  the  rude  powers  which  are 
attributed  to  the  heroes,  and  in  the  blunt  bearing  of  old  Gotz 
himself,  that  captivated  the  translator,  from  its  external  similar- 
ity to  the  bluff  heroes  of  his  border  legends.  There  was  the 
same  coarse  strength,  the  same  iron  nerves,  the  same  healthy 
relish  of  the  feast  and  the  wine-cup.  He  fsdled,  however,  to 
recognise  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  nobler  principle,  which,  thou^ 
as  yet  but  a  spark,  was  beginning  to  glow  ruddily  through  the 
mists  of  their  earthly  feelings.  Gotz  says,  when  sharing  his 
last  morsel  and  last  drop  of  wine  with  his  faithful  followers  >-^ 
^'  I  love  the  Emperor ;  our  fate  is  the  same ;  and  I  am  yet 
luckier  than  he.  He  must  catch  mice  to  please  the  States, 
while  the  rats  are  gnawing  at  his  gear.  I  know  he  often  wishes 
for  death  rather  than  to  remain  longer  the  soul  of  such  a  ri6- 
ketty  body  (fills  their  glasses.)  Twill  just  go  round  again. 
And  when  our  blood  runs  low,  as  this  wine  pours  first  in  a 
thinner  thread  and  then  drop  by  drop,  (pours  the  last  drop  int6 
his  own  glass),  what  shall  be  our  last  word  ?'^  George,  "  Free^ 
dom."^  All,  "  Freedom.^'  This  is  the  true  key  to  the  nobility 
of  soul  displayed  by  Gotz  and  the  better  characters  of  the  pieo& 
They  sighed  for  the  introduction  of  just  laws,  but  even  these 
they  would  not  purchase  by  the  surrender  of  their  independence. 
They  felt  instinctively  that  the  men  who  proffered  such  a  bar- 
gain, had  not  justice  but  their  own  selfish  ends  in  view.  This 
was  a  fiight  above  the  Border  Reavers. 

But  in  catching  the  more  delicate  traits  of  character,  Scott 
has  failed  to  a  degree  that  is  absolutely  ludicrous.  One  in« 
stance  may  su£Sce  for  many.  When  the  bishop  is  despatching 
his  creature  Liebetraut  to  wile  back  Weislingen  to  Bamberg, 
the  following  conversation  takes  place  between  the  courtier  and 
the  lady  Adelheid  : — 

^'  Liebetraut.  Dare  I  mix  your  name  with  these  matters, 
lady? 
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•'  Adelheid.    In  a  modest  way. 

Liebetraut.     That  is  a  pretty  extensive  commission. 

Adelheid.  Know  you  me  so  little,  or  are  you  so  young 
18  not  to  know  in  what  tone  I  would  have  you  speak  of  me  to 
Wcislingen? 

Liebetraut.     In  that  of  a  bird-call,  I  should  think. 

Adelheid.     Pshaw  !^ 

In  Scott^s  version,  the  last  allusion  is  positively  sublime  :^« 

*<  Liebetraut.  May  I  venture  to  use  your  name,  gracious 
lady.? 

Adelheid.     Aye,  with  all  manner  of  propriety. 

Liebetraut.     Know  you  that^s  a  wide  commission  ? 

Adelheid.  Know  you  not  my  rank  and  sex  sufficiently,  to 
understand  in  what  tone  I  am  to  be  spoken  of  to  an  unknown 
nobleman  ? 

Liebetraut.     In  the  tone   of  a  speaking  trumpet,  think  I."*^ 

Perhaps  his  blindness  to  these  fine  nuances  may  have  been 
owing  to  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  language,  of  which 
many  traces  occur.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  neither  from 
any  feeling  of  the  beauties  of  the  original,  nor  from  any  peculiar 
talent  for  echoing  its  simple  and  often  quaint  felicity  of  expres- 
lioD  in  English  idioms,  could  this  translation  be  regarded  as 
prophetic  of  superior  genius.  The  preface  is  the  best  part  of  the 
volume,  and  even  it  is  remarkable  for  little  more  than  a  oon- 
nderable  quantity  of  information  expressed  in  a  smooth  and 
flowing  style. 

Another  literary  task  accomplished  in  all  probability  about 
this  period,  although  not  allowed  to  see  the  light  till  a  few 
years  ago,  may  more  properly  be  called  a  rifaciamento  than  a 
translation.  We  allude  to  ^^  the  House  of  Aspcn,^  formed 
upon  the  model  of  Veit  Weber's  "  Heilige  Vehme,''  from  which 
Scott  tells  us  he  '^  borrowed  the  story  and  a  part  of  the  dic- 
tion,^ while  ^^  the  whole  is  compressed,  and  the  incidents  and 
dialogue  occasionally  much  varied.*^  This  drama  may  there- 
five  be  considered  as  an  intermediate  step  between  his  efforts  in 
translation  and  in  original  composition.  Viewing  it  in  this 
lig^t,  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  judge  of  its  merits  as  a  work 
entirely  the  author's  own,  without  subjecting  the  reader's  pa- 
tienoe  to  such  a  perilous  trial  as  the  necessity  of  comparing  copy 
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and  original,  in  order  to  guage  the  capacity  of  the  student,  ob- 
liged us  to  impose  upon  him  when  speaking  of  Gotz  of  Berlic- 
hingen.  This  remark,  however,  wc  may  be  allowed  to  make, 
that  in  the  selection  of  a  subject,  he  shewed  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  same  crude  unripened  taste  for  fantastic  horrors, 
which  had  made  him  overlook  the  principal  beauties  of  Guts  of 
Bcrlichingen  in  his  admiration  of  its  secondary  merits.  He 
incurred,  in  his  version  of  that  work,  a  share  of  the  censure 
which  Gcithe  has  passed  upon  some  of  his  own  countrymen. 
**  As  the  mass  of  the  public  is  affected  more  by  the  material 
than  the  artist''s  skill,  it  was  noways  surprising  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  young  were  chiefly  excited  in  this  manner.  They 
regarded  it  as  a  banner,  beneath  which  all  that  is  wild  and  un- 
tamed in  youth  might  allow  itself  free  scope.'*''  Scott's  memory 
can  well  afford  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  youthful  error,  from 
the  boldness  with  which  in  after-life  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
unaided  resources  of  our  healthier  emotions. 

'*  The  House  of  Aspen'*''  is  a  tragedy  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  German  school.  It  relies  for  its  efPect  ujwn  romande 
incident  and  the  expression  of  violent  passion,  rather  than  upon 
portraiture  of  character.  The  men  are  all  warriors,  actuated 
some  of  them  by  virtuous  others  by  malignant  motives,  but  not 
distinguished  by  any  of  those  peculiarities  which  give  individu- 
ality to  character.  As  for  the  women,  except  that  the  elder  ex- 
presses deep  compunction  for  past  actions,  and  that  no  such 
emotions  are  expressed  by  the  younger,  it  would  be  difficult, 
but  for  the  name  prefixed,  to  distinguish  the  speeches  of  the 
one  from  those  attributed  to  the  other.  There  is,  however,  A 
stateliness  and  gloomy  grandeur  in  the  story.  The  incidents 
are  skilfully  selected,  and  we  feel  that  the  pageant,  were  it 
visibly  presented  to  our  eyes,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
posing. In  the  closet,  however,  we  are  aware  of  the  want  of 
**  words  that  bum."  The  expressions  employed  by  the  persons  of 
the  drama  are  cold  compared  with  what  the  circumstances  waor- 
rant ;  and  the  frequent  stage  directions  describing  the  gestures  of 
the  speakers  do  not  compensate  the  deficiency. 

The  drama  opens  in  the  castle  of  Ebersdorf  Rudiger,  itft 
lord,  is  lamenting  that  his  wounds  incapacitate  him  from  shar- 
ing the  dangers  of  his  sons,  who  are  in  the  field  opposed  to  a 
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feudal  enemy.     His  wife  seeks  to  console  him,  but  an  allusion 
made  by  him  to  her  former  husband  sinks  her  into  dee^)er  sad- 
ness than  his  own.^     We  feel  that  a  mystery  hangs  over  her* 
The  suspicion  deepens  into  a  foreboding  that  this  mystery  is 
allied  to  guilt  during  a  conversation  between  the  lady  and  her 
confessor,  with  which  the  first  act  closes.     Our  doubts  are  tran&- 
finmed  into  certainty  in   the  second  act.     The  squire  of  her 
eldest  son,  believing  himself  mortally  wounded,  confesses  to  his 
master  that  he  had  been  his  mother^s  agent  in  the  murder  of 
her  first  husband.     This  confession  he  repeats,  on  recovering 
firom  a  swoon,   to  count  Rodcric,  the  routed  enemy  of  Aspen, 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  his  master  who  still  stands  by 
his  side.     The  Count  and  George  of  Aspen  are  both  members 
of  the  secret  tribunal,  sworn  to  reveal  and  punish  every  deed  of 
guilt  that  comes  to  their  knowledge,  and  the  beaten  warrior  sees 
in  his  victorious  cnemy^  concealment  of  his  mother"'s  crime,  a 
means  of  avenging   himself  by  the  hands  of  their  mysterious 
brethren.     He  orders  the  wounded  man  to  be  carried  to  a  place 
of  concealment.     In  the  third  act  the  young  baron  of  Aspen, 
who  still  clings  to  the  hope  that  his  attendant'^s  tale  may  have 
been  false,  wrings  from  his  mother  a  confession  of  her  guilt. 
Filial  piety,  however,  is  triumphant  over  his  oath  to  the  secret 
avengers,  and  he  resolves  to  save  her  at  whatever  hazard.     Hav- 
ing learned  that  his  squire  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
my, his  first  step  is   to  obtain  possession  of  the  j)erson  of  this 
important  witness  ;  and  for  thia  purpose  he  despatches  an  itine- 
rant minstrel  in  the  disguise  of  a  priest,  to  effect  the  vassaFs 
liberation.     The  fourth  act  opens  with  Rodericks  discovery  of 
the  escape  of  the  prisoner,  and  his  recognition  of  the  brother  of 
the  murdered   husband  of  the  baroness  in  the  person  of  the 
minstrel  who  effected  the  liberation.     They  unite  to  obtain  their 
common  revenge.     The   baroness  is  cited  to  appear  before  the 
secret  tribunal,  and  George,  as  a  last  effort,  despatches  his  bro- 
ther to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  chief  of  the  order. 
The  fifth  act  passes  in   the  subterranean  cha][)el  where  the  con- 
clave is  assembled.     One  of  the  members  rises,   and  accuses 
George  of  Aspen  of  concealment  of  guilt  divulged  to  him,  con- 
trary to  his  oath.     Proof  being  demanded,  he  uncovers  his  face: 
it  is  George,  who  seeks  by  surrendering  himself  to  the  dagg^ 
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to  screen  his  mother.  He  is  led  off  to  execution,  and  the  Inu 
roness  is  introduced.  Her  husband  is  brought  forward  to  be' 
examined,  and  unable  to  endure  the  disclosure  of  her  guilt  in 
his  presence,  she  stabs  herself.  In  the  president  of  the  tribu- 
nal, Rudiger  recognises  by  his  voice  his  hereditary  foe.  By 
the  laws  of  the  tribunal,  any  uninitiated  person  discovering  a 
member  must  join  their  body  or  suffer  death.  While  they  are 
deliberating  on  the  &te  of  old  Aspen,  the  duke  of  B&vaiia 
enters,  accuses  Roderic  of  perverting  the  laws  of  the  order  to 
gratify  his  own  malice,  deposes  him  from  his  office  of  president, 
and  d^rades  him  from  the  rank  of  knight.  The  drama  closes 
with  his  princely  promise  to  build  up  the  broken  fortunes  of 
the  house  of  Aspen. 

It  must  appear,  even  from  this  hasty  sketch,  that  the  inci- 
dents of  the  drama  are  skilfully  and  elegantly  arranged.  Some 
of  the  scenes  are  extremely  successful.  The  stem  harsh  deport- 
ment of  the  baroness,  in  her  interview  with  the  priest,  is  strik- 
ing.  A  night-scene  at  an  out-post,  where  the  sentinels  are 
startled  in  the  middle  of  a  ghost-story  by  the  approach  of  Mar- 
tin, (Oeorge'^s  squire,)  followed  up,  as  it  is,  by  the  seizure  of  that 
worthy  by  two  familiars  of  the  tribunal,  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  marsh  where  he  had  gathered  the  hemlock  to  drug 
his  master'*s  cup,  curdles  the  blood.  There  is  a  cold  and  state- 
ly horror  about  the  scene  in  the  chapel  where  the  baroness  is 
summoned  to  appear  before  her  judges.  Still  the  absence  of 
warm  human  feeling  chills  and  enfeebles  the  whole  play.  The 
language  is  good  racy  English.  We  are  repeatedly  struck  with 
the  bold  intermixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  horrible,  a  taste  toot 
which  Scott  seems  at  that  time  to  have  imbibed  from  his  fi^ 
vourite  German  authors.  In  the  song  of  triumph  raised  by  the 
followers  of  Aspen  we  recognise  the  versification,  if  not  the 
beautiful  flow  of  imagery,  which  afterwards  captivated  the  world 
in  the  boat-song  of  Roderic  Dhu'^s  vassals.  A  yet  more  curioos 
coincidence  occurs.  It  is  understood  that  the  author  of  the 
Waverley  novels  was  on  some  occasions  consulted  by  one  of  the 
play-wrights  who  dramatised  his  stories.  In  Rob  Roy,  as  act- 
ed, the  Cataran  turns  upon  his  cousin  the  Bailie : — "  To  hear 
the  night-bird  scream  !  Will  you  listen  to  her  bodings ;  now 
the  mist  is  on  the  brae  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gregarach  walks  .^'^ 
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In  the  house  of  Aspen  the  following  speech  is  put  in  the  mouth 
of  a  retainer  of  Count  Roderic : — ^^  Count  Roderic  of  Maltin- 
gen  greets  you.  He  says  he  will  this  night  hear  the  bat  flutter 
and  the  owlet  scream ;  and  he  bids  me  ask  if  thou  also  wilt  listen 
to  the  music  ?^  Something  like  a  connecting  link  between  the 
two  passages  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  two  lines  of  Macgregor^s 
gathering  song  :— 

The  moon's  on  the  lake  and  the  mist's  on  the  brae. 
And  the  olan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day. 

A  metrical  version  of  some  verses  of  <<  dot  Rhtm»wdn  Lied^ 
introduced  into  **  the  House  of  Aspen,^  is  executed  in  a  pleasing 
and  simple  manner. 

What  makes  the  troopers'  frozen  oourage  muster  ? 

The  grapes  of  Juice  divine. 
Upon  the  Rhine,  upon  the  Rhine  they  cluster : 

Oh  blessed  be  the  Rhine  I 

Let  fringe  and  furs  and  many  a  rabbit  skin,  sirs. 

Bedeck  your  Saracen, 
He*ll  freese  without  what  warms  oiu*  hearts  within,  sirs. 

When  the  night-frost  crusts  the  fen ; 

But  on  the  Rhine,  but  on  the  Rhine  they  cluster 

The  grapes  of  juice  divine. 
That  make  our  troopers'  frozen  courage  muster : 

Oh  blessed  be  the  Rhine  ! 

On  the  whole,  the  drama  is  evidently  the  production  of  an  ac- 
iplished  and  elegant  mind,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to 
in  it  any  emanations  of  that  genius  which  blazed  out  a 
few  years  later. 

Dramatic  composition  held,  however,  only  a  second  place  in 
Seott^s  affections.  The  first  continued  sacred  to  ballad  poetry. 
After  firequent  essays  in  imitations  and  translations  from  the 
German,  he  ventured  to  attempt  an  original  poem  in  a  similar 
style.  The  scene  selected  for  his  coup  d^essai^  was  Glenfinlas,  a 
tract  of  forest-ground  to  the  westward  of  the  Troshachs,  subse- 
quently the  most  triumphant  of  his  battle-fields — a  locality  with 
which  his  early  visits  to  the  country  had  rendered  him  tolerably 
familiar.      The  tradition  which  he  sought  to  embody  in  his 
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verses  is  simply  this  :— "  While  two  Highland  hunters  were 
passing  the  night  in  a  solitary  bothy^  (a  hut  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting,)  and  making  merry  over  their  venison  and 
whisky,  one  of  them  expressed  a  wish  that  they  had  pretty 
lasses  to  complete  their  party.  The  words  were  scarcely  utter- 
ed, when  two  beautiful  young  women,  habited  in  green,  entered 
the  hut,  dancing  and  singing.  One  of  the  hunters  was  seduced 
by  the  syren  who  attached  herself  particularly  to  him,  to  leave 
the  hut ;  the  other  remained,  and,  suspicious  of  the  fair  seducers, 
continued  to  play  upon  a  trump  or  Jew'*s  harp  some  strain  con- 
secrated to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Day  at  length  came,  and  the 
temptress  vanished.  Searching  in  the  forest,  he  found  the  bones 
of  his  unfortunate  friend,  who  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  de- 
voured by  the  fiend  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen.  The  place 
was  thence  called  the  Glen  of  the  Green  Women."  This  tale 
suggested  the  ballad  of  '<•  Glenfinlas,"'  ro  Lord  Ronald's  Coro- 
nach. 

The  opening  stanza  strikes  a  chord  of  rude  but  stately 
wailing. 

O  bone  a  rie ' !  O  hone  a  rie ' ! 

The  pride  of  Al bin's  line  is  o'er, 
And  fallen  Glenartney\s  ijtatelie.st  tree  ; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more. 

The  night-quarters  occupied  by  the  two  chiefs  during  their 
hunting  excursion  is  beautifully  painted.  It  bespeaks  an  ob- 
servant eye  and  delicate  sense  of  the  charms  of  nature ;  con- 
trasting in  this  respect  most  advantageously  with  the  common- 
place description  of  moon-H<^ht  in  Lord  Byron''s  early  attempt 
of  a  similar  kind,  "  Oscar  of  Alva.*""* 

In  «»Tey  GlenfinliLs'  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood. 
Fast  by  Moneira's  sullen  brook, 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  tlic  sky  was  calm, 

When  three  successive  days  had  flown  ; 
And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 

8teep*d  heathy  bank  and  mostiiy  stone. 
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The  moon,  half  hid  in  silverj  flakes, 

Afar  her  dnbious  radiance  shed, 
Quiveringf  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes, 

And  resting^  on  Benledi*8  head. 

There  is  a  ^-ild  thrilling  interest  in  the  visit  of  the  fair 
fiend  to  Moy  when  left  alone  by  his  companion,  to  which  the 
versification  responds  admirably  in  some  passages. 

Within  an  hour  returned  each  hoand ; 

In  riish*d  the  rouzers  of  the  deer ; 
Thoy  howrd  in  melancholy  sound. 

Then  closely  couch  beside  the  seer. 

Ko,  Ronald  yet ;  though  midnight  came. 

And  sad  were  Moy's  prophetic  dreams. 
As,  bending  o'er  the  dyinjr  flame. 

He  fed  the  watch-fire's  quivering  gleams. 

Sudden  the  hounds  erect  their  ears. 

And  Buddca  cca.se  their  moaning  howl ; 
Close  pressed  to  Moy,  they  mark  their  fears 

By  shivering  limbs  and  stifled  growL 

Untouch*d  the  harp  began  to  ring. 

As  softly,  slowly,  ope'd  the  door ; 
And  shook  responsive  every  string. 

As  light  a  footstep  press'd  the  floor. 

And  by  the  watch-fire's  glimmering  light, 

Close  by  the  minstrel's  side  was  seen 
An  huntress  maid,  in  beauty  bright. 

All  dropping  wet  her  robes  of  green. 

All  dropping  wot  her  garments  seem  ; 

ChillM  wju;  her  cheek,  her  bosom  bare, 
As  bending  o'er  the  dyifig  gleam. 

She  uTung  the  moisture  from  her  hair. 

The  conclusion  of  the  interview  is  touched  with  a  bolder 
hand. 

He  mutter'd  thrice  St.  Oran's  rhjTne, 
And  til  rice  St.  Fillan's  powerful  prayer; 

Tlien  turn'd  him  to  the  eastern  clime. 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 
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And  banding  o*er  his  harp,  he  flung 

His  wildest  witch-notes  in  the  wind ; 
And  loud  and  high  and  strange  they  rung. 

As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  waz*d  the  spirits  altering  form, 

Tin  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew ; 
Then  mingling  with  the  rising  storm. 

With  one  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whiriwinds  tear. 

The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew ; 
But  not  a  look  of  Moy*8  loose  hair 

Was  wared  by  wind  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale 

Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise ; 
High  o*er  the  minstreVs  head  they  sail. 

And  die  amid  the  northern  skies. 

The  ballad  is  wound  up  by  a  repetition  of  tbe  same  stately 
cadence  with  which  it  commenced. 

Scott'*s  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  ex- 
ecuted "  Glenfinlas,"  induced  him  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  his  kinsman  of  Harden  to  compose  another  ballad.  The 
old  tower  of  Smailholm,  near  which  the  poet'^s  early  days  were 
passed,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  During  the  proprietors 
absence  some  idle  persons  had  torn  the  iron-grated  door  from 
its  hinges,  and  thrown  it  down  the  rock.  Scott  was  an  earnest 
suitor  that  the  mischief  should  be  repaired,  and  compliance  with 
his  request  was  promised  under  Uie  condition  that  he  should 
make  a  ballad,  the  scene  of  which  should  lie  at  the  tower,  and 
among  the  crags  amid  which  it  is  placed.  This  was  the  origin 
of  "  The  Eve  of  St.  John,*^  a  ballad  of  much  deeper  interest 
and  more  varied  melody  than  "  Glenfinlas.*"  The  story  is  well 
known.  The  following  extracts  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the 
success  with  which  it  is  told. 


My  lady  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  light, 
That  bums  on  the  wild  watchfold ; 

For  from  height  to  height  the  beacon  bright 
Of  the  English  foeman  told. 
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The  bittern  clameiir'd  from  Um  mosi^ 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill. 
Yet  the  cng^  pathway  she  did  croat 

To  the  eiry  Beacon  Hill. 

I  watch*d  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone  ;— 
The  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame, 

It  burned  all  alone.  • 

The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  si^ht 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came. 
And  by  Mary's  might!  an  arm*d  knight 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there ; 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast. 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 


**  At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  bad  spirits  have  power, 

In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.** 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady  left  alone. 

And  no  more  did  I  see. — 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  tbat  bold  Baronts  brow. 

From  the  dark  to  the  blood-red  high ; 
'*  Now  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  kniglit  thou  hast  seen, 
y  For  by  Mary  he  shall  die !" 


.*■ 


**  His  arms  shone  full  bright  in  the  bcaoou^s  red  light. 

His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver  leash  bound. 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew." 

**  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot-page. 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould 

All  under  the  Eildon  tree.'* 

"  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord ! 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name ; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the  knight 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame." 

The  bold  Baron*s  brow  then  changed  I  trow 

From  high  blood-red  to  pale — 
^  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark — and  the  corpse  is  stiff  and  stark  ; 

I  may  not  tmst  thy  tale. 


OL.  i< 
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"  Where  fair  Tw«ed  flows  round  holy  MeLnose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain, 
Fall  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe. 

That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

"  The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight. 

And  the  wild  winds  drown'd  the  name ; 
For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks  do  sing, 

•  For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame." — 

#  •  •  • 

"  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright !" 

Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true ! 
"  What  news,  what  news,  from  Aucram  fight  ? 

What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch  ?" 

"  The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore. 

For  many  a  southern  fell ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us,  evermore. 

To  watch  our  beacons  well." 

The  lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  said  ; 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word  ; 
Then  she  stepp'd  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fair. 

And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  lady  mourn*d,  and  the  Baron  toss'd  and  turn'd, 
Aud  oft  to  himself  he  said — 

*  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his  bloody  grave  is  deep- 
It  cannot  give  up  the  dead!** 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-bell. 

The  night  was  well  nigh  done. 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St  John. 

The  lady  look'd  through  the  chamber  fair, 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  there — 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame ! 

•*  Alas !  away,  away !"  she  cried, 

"  For  the  holy  virgin's  sake !" 
•*  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side ,' 

But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake.* 


»» 


In  perusing  these  two  ballads,  we  become  aware  that  the 
imagination  of  the  poet  has  made  an  immense  stride  towards 
maturity.     In  <^  Glenfinlas,'*''  we  find,  doubtless,  many  traces 
8. 
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cf  that  conventional  monotony,  which  chills  and  represses  the 
lich  gush  of  young  genius,  as  the  lingering  frosts  of  winter 
dwarf  the  spring-flowers  awakening  into  life.  The  versification 
reminds  us,  by  its  tame  uniformity,  strongly  of  Cumnor  Hall. 
The  arbitrary  transformation  of  the  heroes  into  chieftains  has 
tendered  necessary  a  violation  of  costume  which  the  author 
himself  acknowledges.  ^^  In  one  point,  the  incidents  of  the  poem 
were  irreconcilable  with  the  costume  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  laid.  The  ancient  Highland  chieftains,  when  they  had  a 
•  miiid  to  *•  hunt  the  dun  deer  down,^  did  not  retreat  into  soli- 
tary bothies,  or  trust  the  success  of  the  chase  to  their  own  un- 
'Sisisted  exertions,  without  a  single  gillie  to  help  them  ;  they  as- 
sembled their  clan,  and  all  partook  oi  the  sport,  forming  a  ring, 
or  enclosure,  called  the  Tinchal,  and  driving  the  prey  towards 
the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  hunt.  This  course  would 
not  have  suited  me ;  so  Ronald  and  Moy  were  cooped  up  in 
their  solitary  wigwam,  like  two  moorfowl  shooters  of  the 
p:esent  day.**"  But  the  liberty  taken  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
original  legend  is  blamable  for  another  reason  to  which  the 
author  nowhere  adverts.  It  indicates  ignorance  of  the  real 
«mirce  of  poetic  emotion.  The  true  poet  does  not  reject  rank  and 
-adventitious  ornament,  but  neither  does  he  seek  them  ;  he  relies 
upon  the  voice  and  gesture  of  passion,  in  whatever  breast  it  may 
be  awakened.  By  his  tacit  admission,  that  he  thought  the  tale 
of  the  green  women  unsusceptible  of  poetic  ornament,  unless 
told  of  two  chieftains,  Scott  shows  himself  ignorant  of  what 
really  lends  it  its  wild  thrilling  interest.  He  approaches  to  the 
Uunder  of  the  authors  of  fairy  tales  in  the  old  time,  and  fa- 
shionable novels  in  our  own,  who  imagine  that  all  interest  cen- 
tres in  the  coach  and  six,  instead  of  the  person  who  rides  in  it. 
But  although  Scott  has  by  this  means  transferred  the  living 
atory  into  a  dead  trunk,  his  genius  has  perhaps  unawares  hung 
it  with  some  wreathes  of  real  poetry.  The  descriprion  of  the 
moonlight,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  is  a  leaf  borrowed 
from  nature, — cool,  fresh,  and  balmy.  The  visit  of  the  un- 
earthly female  is  a  passage  of  more  dazzling  though  less  heal- 
thy beauty.  And  there  bursts  at  tknes  a  bold  tnunpet-note 
above  the  tiresome  level  of  the  sing-song  stanza  which  he  has 
adopted. 
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^«  The  Eve  of  St.  John,^  ctands,  as  a  poem,  immeasurably 
above  ^^  Olenfinlas.'"  It  is  instinct  with  life ;  rough,  warm,  and 
bold.  Even  the  rude  carelessness  of  the  versification  is  refresh- 
ing ;  for  it  shows  that  the  author  has  burst  the  frail  fetters  that 
bound  him  ;  and  its  continually  recurring  passages  of  inartifi- 
cial melody  are  enhanced  by  the  contrast.  There  is  power  in 
the  tale.  The  very  elements  are  swayed  and  directed  by  a 
master  of  his  art,  who  bends  their  soulless  workings  to  his  piir- 
{)Oses.  The  persons  of  the  brief  drama  are  vividly  sketched, 
and  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  each  other ;  the  dark  stem 
baron,  the  gay  and  finical  knight,  the  frail  but  lovely  lady,  the 
shrivelled  imp  of  a  page.  We  lurk  with  the  boy  behind  a 
crag,  and  see  the  knight  and  the  lady  converse  by  the  ruddy 
but  uncertain  gleam  of  the  beacon-fire,  while  the  gusts  of  de- 
mental  strife  that  rave  and  eddy  round  them  drown  their  wixda. 
Wc  see  the  deep  blush  and  downcast  eye  of  the  lady,  when  her 
lord  hints  at  the  watching  on  the  beacon-hill,  and  follow  the 
tread  of  the  silent  but  thoughtful  pair  to  their  chamber.  The 
noiseless  apparition  of  the  murdered  knight  is  ghastly ;  and,  were 
he  not  too  voluble  and  diffuse  in  his  conversation  for  a  spiriti 
would-be  one  of  the  most  impressive  ghost-scenes  on  record.  Ib 
short,  /^  the  Eve  of  St.  John**^  is  a  genuine  product  of  the  iittft- 
gination  as  defined  by  Wordsworth  ;*  it  is  an  emanation  from  a 


*  **  Ima^nation  has  no  reference  to  images  that  are  merely  a  fiiithliil 
copy,  existing  in  the  mind,  of  absent  external  objects ;  hut  is  a  word  of 
higher  import,  denoting  operations  of  the  mind  upon  these  objects,  and 
processes  of  creation  or  composition,  governed  by  certain  fixed  laws.  * 
*  *  CertaiB  processes  of  the  imagination  are  carried  on  either 
by  conferring  additional  properties  upon  an  object,  or  abstracting  from 
it  tome  of  those  which  it  actually  possesses,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  re- 
act upon  the  mind  which  hath  performed  the  process  like  a  new  ez- 
ittence.  •  •  •  S||(;  f\^Q  imagination  also  shapes  and  areata ; 
and  how  ?  By  innnmcrable  processes ;  and  in  none  does  it  more  de- 
li||ht  than  in  that  of  consolidating  nnmbers  with  unity,  and  dissolnag 
and  Hepnrating  unity  from  number, — alterations  proceeding  from  aad 
governed  by  sublime  consciousness  of  the  soul  in  her  own  mighty  and 
ahuoMt  divine  powers.  *  •  *  I  shall  spare  myself  and  the 
r«4ider  the  trouble  of  considering  the  imagination  as  it  deals  with  thou^ts 
and  sentiments,  as  it  reguUtes  the  composition  of  character,  and  de- 
t«»miliie«  the  course  of  actions.    I  will  not  consider  it  (more  than  I  have 
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e  miuJ.  In  all  ihe  funner  productions  ol'  Soutt  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  nocice,  we  find  traces  of  a  richly  stored 
mind, — in  this  do  we  first  discover  powtr  and  originality. 
Most  probably  he  was  not  aware  of  the  iin[>ortance  of  the  task 
to  which  he  set  himself,  when,  good-humou redly  complying  with 
the  request  of  his  cousin,  he  set  himself  to  trame  a  tale  as  free 
from  the  constraint  of  critical  rules  as  the  lawless  metre  in  which 
it  was  told.  I'his  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  a  great  mind  first 
revealing  its  real  character  in  the  license  of  a  genial  hour,  when 
indulging  to  the  top  of  its  bent  some  wayward  humour. 

These  two  ballads,  although  not  published,  were  circulated 
pretty  widely  in  manuscript,  and  acquired  for  their  author  a 
considerable  local  re[iutation.  As  hix  military  exertions  had 
earned  for  him  the  patronage  of  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  day,  so  his  first  essays  in  the  ait  of  poetry  procured  for  him 
many  marks  of  kindness  and  attention  from  the  most  eminent 
biblio-manioc  uf  the  age.  John,  Duke  of  Roxhurghe,  the  col- 
lector of  those  volumes  trom  which  the  Koxburghe  Ulub  derives 
its  name,  was  so  struck  with  their  merits,  that  Scott  became  a 
welcome  visitor  at  the  princely  mansion  of  Fleurs,  and  was  al- 
lowed unlimited  access  to  the  owner's  books.  Thus  his  taste  for 
old  literature,  and  the  aristocrat ical  bias  of  his  mind,  were  at 
onoe  gratified  and  confirmed.  He  has  somewhere  asserted, — 
"  it  is  a  mistake  lo  suppose  that  my  situation  in  life  or  [ilace  in 
society  were  materially  altered  by  such  success  as  1  attuned  in 
literary  pursuits.''^  But,  notwithstanding  this  averment,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  had  it  not  been  lor  his  poetical  promise,  the 
•on  of  the  Kdinburgh  writer  would  never  have  become  an  inti- 
mate visitor  in  the  halls  of  Dalkeith  and  Fleurs.  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  the  Mattering  and  delicate  attentions  of  titled 
person^es  determined  liis  mind  in  the  aristocratical  bias  already 
communicated  to  it.  Imagination  bad  taught  him  to  bow  before 
nobility  ;  the  tone  of  the  circles  in  which  he  had  hitherto  moved 
had  inspired  hiin  with  a  keen  desire  to  become  the  champion 

tlrwl)'  done  by  impliiation,)  as  thai  power  wbiuh,  in  the  langonge  of 
oue  of  Hiy  must  rslcumed  tricDils,  '  druws  all  tliitijjH  lu  odd,  which  makes 
things  nnitnatia  or  inniiimsic,  beings  with  their  attribute*,  subjects  wilh 
Ibdr  accessurics,  lake  one  colour,  nnil  serve  tt  onp  effecl.' " — Prrfirc 
lo  Wardmcorth't  Poems,  (tro.  Editiun. 
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of  its  privileges  in  the  field ;  and  now  kindness  and  marked  at* 
tention  won  his  affections.  From  this  moment  aristocracy  had 
"  marked  him  for  its  own,^ — an  event  which  materially  affected 
his  progress  in  life,  and  still  more  the  character  and  temper  of 
his  writings. 

It  is  necessary,  before  quitting  this  branch  of  our  subject,  that 
we  convey  to  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  reception  which 
Scott'^s  muse  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  limited  public  to 
which  she  was  introduced,  and  its  reaction  upon  his  mind.  This 
cannot  better  be  done  than  in  his  own  words : — "  Thus  I  was 
set  up  for  a  poet  like  a  pedlar  who  has  got  two  ballads  to  begin 
the  world  upon,  and  I  hastened  to  make  the  round  of  all  my 
acquaintances,  showing  my  precious  wares,  and  requesting  critic 
cism — a  boon  which  no  author  asks  in  vain.  For  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  in  the  fine  arts,  those  who  are  in  no  respect  able  to 
produce  any  specimens  themselves,  hold  themselves  not  the  less 
entitled  to  decide  upon  the  works  of  authors ;  and  justly,  no 
doubt,  to  a  certain  degree  ;  for  the  merits  of  composition  pto- 
duced  for  the  express  purpose  of  pleasing  the  world  at  large,  can 
only  be  judged  of  by  the  opinions  of  individuals,  and  perhaps, 
as  in  the  case  of  Moliere'*s  old  woman,  the  less  sophisticated  the 
person  consulted,  so  much  the  better.  But  I  was  ignorant  at 
the  time  I  speak  of,  that  though  the  applause  of  the  many  may 
justly  appreciate  the  general  merits  of  a  piece,  it  is  not  so  safe 
to  submit  such  a  performance  to  the  more  minute  criticism  of 
the  same  individuals,  when  each,  in  turn,  having  seated  himself 
in  the  censor'^s  chair,  has  placed  his  mind  in  a  critical  attitude, 
and  delivered  his  opinion  sententiously  and  ex  cathedra.  Gene- 
ral applause  was  in  almost  every  case  freely  tendered,  but  the 
abatements  in  the  way  of  proposed  alterations  and  corrections 
were  cruelly  puzzling.  It  was  in  vain  the  young  author,  list- 
ening with  becoming  modesty,  and  with  a  natural  wish  to  please, 
cut  and  car\'ed,  and  coopered  and  tinkered  upon  his  unfortunate 
ballads, — it  was  in  vain  that  he  placed,  displaced,  replaced  and, 
misplaced  ;  every  one  of  his  advisers  was  displeased  with  the 
concessions  made  to  his  co-assessors,  and  the  author  was  blamed 
by  some  one,  in  almost  every  case,  for  having  made  two  holes  in 
attempting  to  patch  up  one. 

^^  At  last,  after  thinking  seriously  on  the  subject,  I  wrote  out 
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m  fiur  copy  (of  Glenfinlas,  I  think,)  and  marked  all  the  varioiui 
oorrections  that  had  been  proposed.  On  the  whole,  I  found 
that  I  had  been  required  to  alter  every  verse,  almost  every  line, 
and  the  only  stanzas  of  the  whole  ballad  which  escaped  criticism 
were  such  as  neither  could  be  termed  good  nor  bad,  speaking  of 
them  as  poetry,  but  were  of  a  mere  common-place  character,  ab- 
scdutely  necessary  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  tale.  This 
unexpected  result,  after  about  a  fortnights  anxiety,  led  me  to 
adopt  a  rule,  from  which  I  have  seldom  departed  during  more 
than  thirty  years  of  literary  life.  When  a  friend,  whose  judg- 
ment I  respect,  has  decided,  and  upon  good  advisement  told  me, 
that  a  manuscript  was  worth  nothing,  or  at  least  possessed  no 
redeeming  qualities  sufficient  to  atone  for  its  defects,  I  have  ge- 
nerally cast  it  aside  ;  but  I  am  little  in  the  habit  of  paying  at- 
tention to  minute  criticisms,  or  of  offering  such  to  any  friend 
who  may  do  me  the  honour  to  consult  me.  I  am  convinced 
that,  in  general,  in  removing  even  errors  of  a  trivial  or  a  venial 
kind,  the  character  of  originality  is  lost,  which  upon  the  whole 
may  be  that  which  is  most  valuable  in  the  production.'*'* 

It  can  have  been  only  a  short  time  after  the  event  recounted 
in  the  above  quotation,  that  the  ballads  in  question  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Monk  Lewis,  a  specimen  of  whose  criticism  (ex- 
pressed in  letters  to  the  author,)  is  worthy  of  being  preserved, 
u  characteristic  of  the  kind  of  literary  Mentors,  to  whose  tute- 
lage Scott  was  subjected  in  his  youth.  ^^  Thank  you  for  your 
revised  ^  Glenfinlas.''  I  grumble^  but  say  no  more  on  this  sub- 
ject, although  I  hope  you  will  not  be  so  inflexible  on  that  of 
your  other  ballads ;  for  I  do  not  despair  of  convincing  you  in 
time,  that  a  bad  rhyme  is,  in  fact,  no  rhyme  at  all.  You  de- 
sired me  to  point  out  my  objections,  leaving  you  at  liberty  to 
make  use  of  them  or  not.^^  With  this  preface,  he  introduces 
some  minute  criticisms  on  the  translated  ballads  which  have 
been  noticed  above.  His  remarks  upon  ^^  William  and  Helen ''^ 
may  serve  for  a  sample. 

♦*  In  order  that  I  may  bring  it  nearer  the  original  title,  pray 
iatioduce  in  the  first  stanza  the  name  of  Ellenora  instead  of 
Ellen.  ^  Crusade''  and  ^ sped'*  not  rhymes  in  the  second.  In 
the  4th.  */ay^  and  *  victory'*  are  not  rhymes.  ^\h.  The  first 
line  wants  a  verb,  otherwise  is  not  intelligible.     13th.  <  Grace'* 
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and  *  blisa"  are  not  rhymes.  14th.  ^  Bale''  and  ^  hdr  are  not 
rhymes.  16th.  ^  Vain''  and  ^fruttUss''  is  tautology  ;  and  as  a 
verb  is  wanted,  the  line  will  run  better  thus,  ^  And  vain  is  every 
prayer.'  19th.  Is  not  *  to  her,,''  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
fourth  line  ?  20th.  '  Grace  "*  and  '  bliss ""  not  rhymes.  2l8t. 
^  Bale '  and  hell '  not  rhymes.     22d.  I  do  not  like  the  word 

*  sptnt.''  23d.  *  O'er  "*  and  '  star  **  are  vile  rhymes.  26th.  A 
verb  is  wanted  in  the  fourth  line  ;  better  thus,  *  When  whispers 
thus  a  voice.'     28th.  Is  not  ^  Is'*t  thou  my  love,'  better  than 

*  ray  love,  my  love.'  31st.  If  ^  wight''  means  as  I  conjecture, 
^  enchantedj  does  not  this  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  P  Ought 
not  the  spur  to  be  sharp  rather  than  bright  ?  In  the  fourth 
line,  ^  Stay '  and  ^  day '  jingle  together  ;  would  it  not  be  better, 
*•  I  must  be  gone  ere  day  ?'  32d.  *  Steed '  and  *  bed''  are  not 
rhymes.  34th.  '  Bride''  and  '  bed*  arc  not  rhymes.  35th.  *  SeaT 
and  *  avaiV  are  not  rhymes.  39th.  *  Keep  hold^  and  *  sit  foMV 
seem  to  my  ear  vulgar  and  prosaic.  40th.  The  'foiurth  line  is 
defective  in  point  of  English ;  and  indeed,  I  do  not  quite  ud* 
derstand  the  meaning.  43d.  ^  Arise''  and  ^/lur^i/er^' are  not 
rhymes.  45th.  I  am  not  pleased  with  the  epithet,  *  savage ;' 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  stanza  is,  to  me,  unintelligible.  49th. 
Is  it  not  closer  to  the  original  in  line  third  to  say,  *  Swift  ride. 
the  dead  ?'  50th.  Does  the  rain  ^  whistle  ? '  55th.  line  third. 
Does  it  express,  *  Is  Helen  afraid  of  them  ? '  59th.  *  Door '  and 
^ flower^  do  not  rhyme  together.  60th.  *  Seared'' and  *  heard*  are 
not  rhymes.  63d.  *  Bone''  and  *  skeleton''  are  not  rhymes.  64th. 
The  last  line  sounds  ludicrous';  one  fancies  the  heroine  com- 
ing down  with  a  plump,  and  sprawling  upon  her  bottom.  I 
have  now  finished  my  severe  examination,  and  pointed  out  every 
objection  which  I  think  can  be  suggested," 

This  is  a  bead-roll  of  blunders  to  cast  in  the  teeth  of  a  young 
versifier !  It  must  have  been  edifying  to  have  seen  Sootc  per-** 
using  for  the  first  time  the  letter  which  contained  these  'cavsr* 
lier  strictures.  The  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  were  every  fault 
here  pointed  out  removed,  the  essentials  of  the  ballad  would  re- 
main untouched.  It  might  be  an  excellent  poem  with  all  these 
blemishes ;  it  might  not  be  worth  a  farthing  even  after  they 
were  removed.  It  is  true  that  a  translation,  which  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  in  a  more  important  point  of  view  than  a  metried 
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exercise,  is  more  justly  obnoxious  to  word-catching  strictures,  than 
any  other  piece  of  composition.  Lewis'*  remarks  on  ^^  Olenfin- 
las  ^  and  ^^  St.  John'^s  Eve,'*''  are  rather  more  to  the  point. 

^^  Your  last  ballad  reached  me  just  as  I  was  stepping  into 
my  chaise  to  go  to  Brocket  Hall,  (Lord  Melbourne's,)  so  I  took 
it  with  me,  and  exhibited  both  that  and  Glenfinlas  with  great 
meoess.  I  must  not,  however,  conceal  from  you,  diat  nobody 
understood  the  Lady  Flora  of  Glengyle  to  be  a  disguised  demon 
tOl  the  catastrophe  arrived ;  and  that  the  opinion  was  universal, 
that  some  previous  stanzas  ought  to  be  introduced,  descriptive 
of  the  nature  and  o£Sce  of  the  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Wood. 
William  Lambe,  too,  (who  writes  good  verses  himself,  and 
therrfore  may  be  allowed  to  judge  those  of  other  people,)  was 
decidedly  for  the  omission  of  the  last  stanza  but  one.  These 
were  the  only  objections  started.  I  thought  it  as  well  that  you 
should  know  them,  whether  you  attend  to  them  or  not.  With 
TCgard  to  St.  JohrCs  Eve^  I  like  it  much,  and  instead  of  finding 
fiiult  with  its  broken  metre,  I  approve  of  it  highly.  I  think  in 
this  last  ballad,  you  have  hit  oiF  the  ancient  manner  better  than 
in  your  former  ones.  Glenfinlas,  for  example,  is  more  like  a 
polished  tale  than  an  old  ballad.  But  why,  in  verse  6th,  is  the 
Barents  helmet  hacked  and  hewed,  if,  (as  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand,) he  had  assassinated  his  enemy  ?  Ought  not  tort  to  be 
fDm  f  Tore  seems  to  me  not  English.  In  verse  16th,  the  last 
Knc'  is  word  for  word  from  GU  Morrice.  21st.  *  Floor'*  atid 
*  bower '  are  not  rhymes,^  &c.  &c. 

It  is  evident  firom  these  letters,  that  Lewis  well  deserved  the 
designation,  long  afterwards  conferred  upon  him  by  Scott,  of.  **  a 
Biartinet  in  the  accuracy  of  rhymes  and  numbers.'"  In  the  spi- 
lit  of  defiance  to  all  criticism,  however,  which  the  pupil  had 
adopted,  the  pertinacious  lectures  of  the  professor  were  for  the 
time  firuitless.  Scott  has  himself  told  us  that  they  ^^  did  not 
at  the  time  produce  any  effect  on  his  inflexibfiity ;  though,^  he 
adds,  ^^  I  did  not  forget  them  at  a  future  period.*"  The  me- 
chanical dexterity,  so  indispensable  to  give  decision  and  effect 
to  the  works  even  of  genius,  is  always  undervalued  by  youth. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  to  take  up  again  the  dropped 
thread  of  Scott'*s  personal  adventures  ;  for  in  tracing  his  literary 
cneer,  we  have  shot  somewhat  ahead  of  his  domestic  his- 

VOL.  I.  2a. 
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tory.  We  left  him  busied  with  cavaLry  manceuvres,  and  triab 
before  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  These  occupations,  however, 
although  they  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  influen- 
tial persons,  who  at  a  subsequent  period  materially  forwarded 
the  growth  of  his  fortunes,  were  (or  the  time  productive  of  litde 
emolument.  Nay,  the  former,  conjoined  with  his  notorious  li* 
terary  habits,  diminished  not  a  little  the  respect  which  his  tal« 
ents  might  otherwise  have  infused  into  the  solicitors  and  other 
agents,  (quocunque  nomine  gaudent^)  with  whom  lies  in  a  great 
measure  the  dispensing  of  business  in  the  Parliament  Hcmse. 
Our  young  advocate  still  continued  to  inhabit  the  paternal  man- 
sion, but  it  had  ceased  in  a  great  measure  to  be  a  pleasant  abode 
to  him.  His  father,  a  man  who  by  unrelaxing  minute  indus- 
try, had  battled  his  way  to  fortune,  was  chagrined  at  what  lie 
accounted  the  indolence  of  his  son.  The  more  social  habits, 
and  freer  language  of  the  young  man  jarred  upon  the  cherished 
prejudices  of  the  inveterate  formalist.  Late  hours  (late  in  com- 
parison with  those  he  had  been  accustomed  to  keep),  the  fre- 
quenting of  the  theatre  and  yeomanry  messes,  were  in  his  qres 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  the  drudge  of  the  law  he  fiun 
would  have  transformed  his  son  into.  The  ascetic  principle 
continued  to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the  religious  views  of  Mil. 
Scott,  and  she  too  joined  in  the  remonstrances,  by  which  her 
partner  succeeded  in  rendering  home  irksome  to  a  mind  inspired 
by  robust  health  with  a  huge  appetite  for  the  innocent  pleasures 
of  society. 

Like  many  worthy  but  narrow-minded  people,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  their  complaints  against  their  children  a 
frequent  topic  of  their  gossips  with  their  favourite  servants.  At 
least  one  of  the  individuals  to  whom  these  confidential  outpour- 
ings of  bitterness  were  intrusted,  ventured,  on  the  strength  of 
the  length  and  fidelity  of  her  services,  to  remonstrate  with  Wal- 
ter. Being  somewhat  of  a  puritan,  she  even  went  frirther,  aad 
strove  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  enormity  of  his  conduct  iu  de- 
fending persons  accused  of  crimes.  Once,  when  she  was  lifting 
her  voice  against  the  sin  of  pleading  a  bad  cause,  he  told  her  :— - 
^^  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  badness  of  it ;  my  business  is 
to  make  it  good.'*'*     On  another  occasion  he  broke  out  with  a 

complaint  to  the  same  good  lady,  which  shews  that  with  all  hia 
8. 
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intereit  in  other  pursuits,  he  was  as  anxious  for  success  in  his 
«voeation  as  those  whose  thoughts  never  travelled  beyond  it :— « 
^  One  of  my  profession  never  gets  flesh  to  eat  till  he  has  no 
teeth  to  eat  it  with."**  This  delegation  of  the  task  of  sermonising 
to  menials  must  have  been  even  more  revolting  to  an  ingenuous 
mind  than  the  continually  recurring  paternal  objurgations. 
More  than  one  of  his  friends  remember  to  have  noted  in  him  at 
AoB  time  a  growing  inclination  to  fly  from  home  to  the  com- 
pany of  his  favourite  associates. 

To  these  disagreeables  another  conjoined  itself,  the  pressure 
of  which  has  been  felt  by  most  men  at  one  period  of  their  life 
er  another.  The  parsimonious  allowance  of  his  fether,  unaug- 
mented  by  any  gains  of  his  own,  was  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expenditure  which  the  society  he  mingled  with  rendered  un- 
avoidable, and  he  was  thus  led  to  contract  debts.  The  philo- 
sopher who  seeks  to  estimate  every  evil  by  the  real  amount  of 
its  pressure,  the  poor  man  who  has  seen  starvation  look  him 
gauntly  in  the  face,  may  treat  with  derision  the  annoyances  c£ 
one  who  was  not  exposed  to  actual  penury,  but  they  were  teas- 
ing enough  notwithstanding.  There  is  something  inexpressi- 
hhf  galling  to  a  proud  mind  untamed  by  a  long  train  o£  adver- 
litj,  to  a  delicate  mind  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by  being 
educated  in  the  lap  of  comfort,  to  be  asSailed  by  creditors,  and 
yet  fear  to  have  recourse  to  the  severe  friend  upon  whom  alone 
it  has  a  valid  claim  for  relie£  To  the  incessant  gnawing  of 
this  petty  misery  Scott  had  for  some  time  been  exposed,  when 
the  death  of  his  uncle  early  in  1797>  left  him  proprietor  of 
Boaebank.  The  sale  of  the  property  relieved  him  from  his 
tnfling  embarrassments ;  but  in  getting  rid  of  this  source  o£ 
sonoyance  he  incurred  another  scarcely  less  provoking.  All 
the  did  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  who  had  sympathised  with 
the  honest  captain  in  his  pride  at  the  thought  that  his  namtf 
should  live  in  the  land  after  his  decease,  set  up  their  throats 
against  the  gvaceless  nephew  who  had  frustrated  so  fair  a  pros- 
pect. ^'  Aunt  Jenny  had  found  men  going  about  picking  flow- 
em,  &c  before  her  brother  was  buried  :  agents  to  take  possession 
6r  the  debt  or  for  the  purchaser.**^  One  half  of  the  stories  told 
were  lies,  and  the  other  half  grossly  exaggerated,  but  they  were 
not  the  less  annoying  on  that  account     To  make  the  matter 
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worse.  Aunt  Jenny,  in  the  kind  simplicity  of  her  soul,  £dU 
annoyed  at  the  unavoidable  frustration  of  her  brother'^s  iavourite 
scheme,  and  a  temporary  coldness  took  place  between  her  and 
her  favourite  nephew. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Scott  paid  a  visit  to  the  watei- 
ing  place  of  Gilsland,  situated  near  the  border  in^a  wild  uncul- 
tivated district  of  the  north  of  England.  The  charitable  tab- 
bies  he  left  behind  him  vowed  that  he  fled  thither  from  the 
wrath  of  Aunt  Jenny.  This  is  too  ridiculous ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  uncomfortably  as  he  felt  himself  circumstanced 
at  home,  his  natural  inclination  for  visiting  new  scenes  most 
have  been  greatly  strengthened.  It  was  here  that  he  first  met 
Miss  Carpenter,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 

Scott'*s  amatory  propensities  never  seem  to  have  exercised  sudi 
an  undue  influence  over  him  as  to  interrupt  his  steady  progreH 
through  life,  with  the  staid  uniform  gait  of  external  deconmu 
He  was  not  however  free,  any  more  than  his  neighbours,  from 
the  visitations  of  that  passion  which  swayed  from  his  bias  the 
wisest  of  men,  and  what  is  more,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  *<  the 
man  after  God'*s  own  heart/**  Like  an  eminent  character  be- 
tween  whom  and  our  hero  no  stronger  link  of  connexion  exisU 
than  the  apt  expression  of  a  sentiment, — ^^  though  there  was  no 
character  he  more  despised  than  the  mere  man  of  pleasure,  he 
was  not  an  absolute  Joseph  neither."  We  possess  undeniaUc 
evidence  that  Scott  was  concerned,  previous  to  the  epoch  of  his 
life  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  in  at  least  one  illicit  amour. 
The  most  delicate  reader  need  not  fear  that  we  propose  to  dweD 
upon  the  details.  The  simple  fact  alone  shall  be  stated  :  and 
even  that  would  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  but  for  the 
duty  incumbent  upon  the  biographer  of  sternly  narrating  <<  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.'"  In  ad- 
verting to  such  breaches  of  strict  morality,  it  is  the  conventionil 
hypocrisy  of  society  more  than  the  weakness  of  the  individual 
that  ought  to  incur  our  reprobation,  except  in  cases  of  a  very 
aggravated  character.  There  is  doubtless  much  greater  purity 
and  correctness  in  the  tone  of  educated  society  in  our  day  than 
in  any  former  age.  One  unspeakable  advantage  flowing  imme* 
diately  from  this  source,  is  the  preservation  unsullied  of  the 
whiteness  of  the  female  soul.     A  barrier  is  built  up  around  the 
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diastity  of  our  women  as  well  in  thought  as  in  deed.  This  is 
'so  fiur  well,  but  the  morals  of  the  men  require  further  amend- 
ment. Their  self-restraint  is  rarely  held  imperative  beyond  the 
qphere  of  life  in  which  they  move  ;  they  too  often  hold  them- 
■elves  entitled  to  compensate  their  limited  denial  by  wanton  in- 
dulgence at  the  expense  of  the  virtue  of  the  poor.  Their  con- 
versation among  themselves  is  too  often  as  unblushing  as  their 
conduct.  This  reservation  of  a  field  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
finer  emotions,  by  those  who  riot  at  large  in  impure  indulgence, 
IB  merely  a  refinement  upon  sensuality.  So  long  as  we  nourish 
our  conventional  morality  by  levying  tribute  upon  those  who 
li¥e  *^  without  the  pale'*'*  of  fashion  ;  so  long  as  a  &ther  cannot 
look  upon  his  daughter— 

Her  household  motioDS  lig^ht  and  free. 
And  steps  of  vir^n  liberty — 

without  the  secret  conviction,  that  to  preserve  her  purity  unas- 
lailed,  the  virtue  of  the  poor  man'*s  daughter  may  have  been 
Hicrificed ;  we  have  little  reason  to  boast  ourselves  the  moral 
generation  we  would  fain  be  thought. 

But  Scott,  although  no  more  privileged  firom  lapses  than 
•ther  men,  was  of  too  noble  a  nature  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
control  of  sensuality.  He  nourished  a  purer  flame,  and  his 
first  love  flew  a  bold  flight.  It  was  fixed  upon  a  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Forbes,  the  same  lady  who  afterwards  married  the 
kte  Glengarry.*  The  solid  intrinsic  value  of  a  character  like  his 
livdy  succeeds,  however,  in  winning  the  affections  of  woman, 
which  are  more  easily  captivated  by  what  is  brilliant  and  strik- 
ing. Without  eminence  of  any  kind,  or  personal  charms  to 
back  his  suit,  he  proved  the  fate  of  a  rejected  lover.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  can  trace  the  echo  of  Scotf  s  personal  feelings  in 
his  writings.  They  are,  to  a  wonderful  degree,  firee  firom  a 
weakness  incident  to  all  his  cotemporaries, — the  morbid  vehe- 
mence with  which  they  thrust  themselves  and  their  individual 
fiselings  into  the  foreground  of  all  their  pictures.  In  his  de- 
scription, however,  of  the  feelings  of  a  rejected  lover,  we  think 
that  we  can  see  the  impress  of  experience  more  legibly  than  in 
any  other  passages  of  his  works.  The  vague  and  careless  indig- 
nation in  which  scorned  love  is  apt  to  vent  itself  has  never  been 

*  Another  version  assigns  the  honour  of  inspiring  his  first  and  slighted 
love  to  Miss  Belshes  of  Invennay. 
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more  truly  depicted  than  in  the  persons  of  Frank  Osbaldifttone, 
Mordaunt  Merton,  and  Markham  Everard.  But  the  giowth 
and  transference  of  his  own  passion  is  most  apparently  shadowed 
out  in  Waverley,  upon  whom  the  author  has  bestowed  more  of 
the  attributes  of  his  own  character  than  any  other  of  his  heioei. 
Flora  M^Ivor''s  vindication  of  Shakspeare^s  tact  in  drawing  the 
character  of  Romeo,  as  being  supposed  to  indicate,  and  somt 
measure  occasion  the  transfer  of  Waverley^s  affections  from  heri 
self  to  Rose  Bradwardine,  may  form  a  not  inappropriate  mode 
of  transition  from  this  theme  to  the  history  of  Scott^s  brief  anj, 
uneventful  course  of  love. 

^^  The  ladies,  of  course,  declared  loudly  in  &vour  of  Romeo^ 
but  this  opinion  did  not  go  undisputed.  The  mistress  of  the 
house,  and  several  other  ladies,  severely  reprobated  the  levity 
with  which  the  hero  transfers  his  affections  from  Rosalind  to 
Juliet.  Flora  remained  silent  until  her  opinion  was  repeatedly 
requested,  and  then  answered,  she  thought  the  circumstanflS 
objected  to  not  only  reconcilable  to  nature,  but  such  as  in  ibm 
highest  degree  evinced  the  art  of  the  poet.  ^  Romeo  is  dt^ 
scribed,**  said  she,  <  as  a  young  man,  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
the  softer  passions ;  his  love  is  at  first  fixed  upon  a  woman  whir 
could  afford  it  no  return  ;  this  he  repeatedly  tells  you,~- 

From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  uncharmed ; 
and  again —  \ 

She  hath  forsworn  to  love. 

Now,  as  it  was  impossible  that  Romeo'^s  love,   supposing  him 

a  reasonable  being,  could  continue  to  subsist  without  hope,  the 

poet  has,  with  great  art,  seized  the  moment  when  he  was  ie« 

duccd  actually  to  despair,  to  throw  in  his  way  an  object  more 

accomplished  than  her  by  whom  he  was  rejected,  and  who  is 

disposed  to  repay  this  attachment.     I  can  scarce  conceive  a 

situation  more  calculated  to  enhance  the  ardour  of  Romeo^s 

affection  for  Juliet  than  his  being  at  once  raised  by  her  from  the 

state  of  drooping  melancholy,  in  which  he  appears  first  upon 

the  scene,  to  the  ecstatic  state  in  which  he  exclaims — 

—  come  what  sorrow  can. 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  moment  i^iveB  me  in  her  sight'  ** 

This  doctrine  holds  true,  not  only  of  such  desperate  innamap 

ratoes  as  Romeo,  but  of  more  rational  lovers  also.     And  henco 
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the  impression  made  upon  Mr.  Walter  Scott  by  Miss  Margaret 
Charlotte  Carpenter,  who  is  described  to  us  by  an  eye-witness 
as  having  been  ''  a  most  lovely  creature,  with  a  profusion 
of  dark  hair,  a  fine  pale  skin,  and  an  elegant  and  slender 
person."*^  The  lady  was  ostensibly  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of 
Lyons,  of  the  name  of  John  Carpenter ;  but  there  were  whispers 
(never  satisfactorily  contradicted)  that  her  nominal  guardian, 
the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  stood  in  a  closer  aflinity  to  her. 
She  was  amiable  and  accessible,  and  understood  to  have  a  por- 
tion of  L.400  per  annum  in  her  own  right.  These  qualities, 
conjoined  with  her  beauty,  were  no  contemptible  objects  in  the 
eyes  of  one  who  had  passed  the  period  when,  to  use  his  own 
words,  ^^  a  youth  is  entering  life,  and  rather  looking  out  for 
tome  object  whoi>e  affection  may  dignify  him  in  his  own  eyes, 
than  stooping  to  one  who  looks  up  to  him  for  such  distinction.'*'* 
At  all  events,  he  attached  himself  to  Miss  Carpenter ;  and,  as- 
asted  by  the  facilities  which  the  manners  of  a  watering  place  af- 
fbrd  to  those  engaged  in  an  affaire  du  ccsur^  ^^  told  her  his  tale, 
and  was  a  thriving  wooer/'*  After  a  protracted  correspondence 
with  Lord  Downshire,  the  marriage  was  agreed  upon,  and  the 
young  couple  were  united  at  Carlisle,  on  the  24th  of  December 
1797*  I^  ^^  probably  about  this  time  that,  out  of  compli- 
ment  to  his  lady,  he  transferred  his  allegiance  from  the  Presby- 
terian Kirk,  in  the  bosom  of  which  he  had  been  educated,  to  the 
Episcopalian  Church.  It  is  not  for  man  to  presume  to  read 
the  heart ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  word  and  deed,  reli- 
gion was  with  Scott  more  a  sentiment  than  a  vital  and  influ- 
ential principle.  The  same  vague  reverential  feeling  which  ani- 
mated his  childhood  continued  to  sanctify  his  maturer  feelings, 
although  overborne,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  strong  full  pulse 
of  busy  manhood.  But  religion  was  not  with  him  as  with  a  few 
happily  constituted  natures,  the  animating  motive  and  regulat- 
ing principle  of  all  his  actions. 

Above  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  middle 
classes  in  Great  Britain  are  averse  to  inter-marriages  with 
fiDreigners.  Miss  Carpenter'*s  French  blood  would  of  itself  have 
been  enough  to  annoy  the  Scotts ;  but  the  rumours  regard- 
ing her  paternity  excited  their  vehement  indignation.  The 
young  lady  was  accompanied  by  a  Miss  Nicholson,  who  was 
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reported  to  be  her  mother,  to  whom  she  certainly  paid  much 
defSsrence,  although  there  was  not  the  most  distant  resemblance 
in  their  faces  and  figures.  Aunt  Jenny,  and  all  the  spinsters 
of  the  line  and  lineage  of  Scott,  called  a  council  of  war,  to  delibe- 
rate whether  they  could  in  decency  visit  the  young  couple 
whilst  this  suspicious  person  remained  with  them.  The  debate 
was  summed  up  by  a  lady,  to  whom  we  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  refer,  who,  with  equal  good  sense  and  determi- 
nation declared,  that  ^^  so  long  as  she  behaved  herself  properly, 
it  was  nothing  to  them  who  the  devil  she  was.**^  Scott'*s  father 
and  mother  made  their  complaints  ring  in  all  quarters,  asldng 
the  very  servants  who  young  Mrs.  Scott  was,  to  give  greater  no* 
toriety  to  their  discontent. 

All  this  niaiserie  passed  unseen,  at  least  unnoticed  by  Walter. 
He  led  his  bride  home  to  a  house  which  he  had  prepared  tar 
her  in  the  second  flat  of  No.  108,  George^s  Street,  and  quicUy 
set  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  quiet,  sweetened  by 
literary  pursuits,  and  varied  by  the  active  calls  of  his  prolessioiL 
and  volunteer  engagements.  That  this  rational  unromande 
scheme  of  household  comfort  was  all  he  contemplated,  is  strike 
ingly  shewn  by  two  of  his  speeches  to  friends  about  this  time. 
To  an  old  and  attached  domestic  who  reproached  him  with  haf^ 
ing  contracted  a  marriage  which  caused  vexation  to  his  parents, 
he  answered  in  a  half  apologetic  manner,  '^  that  it  would  keep 
him  at  home  at  nights.**^  To  a  witty  friend  who  took  the  li- 
berty of  rallying  him  on  his  selection  of  a  wife,  he  said,  **  she 
would  bring  him  bairns,  and  not  interfere  with  his  work,  and 
that  was  all  he  cared  for."*^  He  lived  long  enough  to  know  than 
kindly  and  amiable  dispositions,  unless  engrafted  upon  striet 
principle  and  a  strong  mind,  were  no  sufficient  guarantee  far 
happiness  in  the  married  state.  But  at  this  time,  no  such  fore- 
bodings haunted  him.  He  had  health,  a  young,  pretty  and 
amiable  wife,  and  a  competent  income,  with  the  prospect  of 
speedy  promotion.  He  spent  the  winter  in  Edinburgh,  mixing 
with  the  ilite  of  its  society,  and  the  summer  vacation  in  a  cot- 
tage beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  a  little  way 
above  Lasswade.  He  remained  with  his  lady  in  the  town  and 
country  houses  which  they  first  occupied,   during   the   years 

1798—99. 
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He  continued  to  'fill  the  oflSce  of  Curator  of  the  Advocates^ 
Library,  for  both  of  these  years.  In  the  course  of  the  first,  a 
discussion  occurred,  and  was  renewed  at  difierent  times,  respect- 
ing one  of  the  MS.  volumes  preserved  in  that  collection,  which, 
as  it  in  all  probability  directed  Soott^s  attention  to  a  record  of 
one  of  our  Scottish  Church  Courts,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  What  the  nature  of  these  discussions  were,  will 
best  appear  from  the  memoranda  respecting  them  preserved  in 
the  minute-book  of  the  Faculty. 

«  Edinburgh,  19th  May  1798. 

**  Mr.  Graham  Dalyell  laid  before  the  Faculty  an  applica- 
tkni  made  by  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  Curators  of 
lbs  Library,  to  return  them  the  Presbytery  book  of  Aberdeen, 
90ir  in  the  Library.  Mr.  Macleod  Bannatyne  moved  that  the 
IWnlty  should  remit  to  the  curators  as  a  committee,  instruc- 
lioiis  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  manuscript,  and  report  at 
Ae  next  meeting  of  the  Faculty  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  they 
shall  infijrm  the  Presbytery  that  the  Faculty  have  taken  their 
Mfvest  into  consideration.'^^ 

:  '' Edinburgh,  2d  June  1^98.    : 

■  m  *  «  *  •  ♦    ' 

'■.^•Tlie  Curators,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Faculty, 
Wfing  examined  the  Presbytery  book  of  Aberdeen,  are  of  opi- 
Bflft  that  the  writing  has  been  executed  about  the  end  of  the 
IMi  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  com-> 
pidiends  a  period  of  twelve  years,  firom  1598  to  1610 ;  and 
nearly  the  whole  seems  to  be  written  in  the  same  hand.  None 
rf  the  resolutions  or  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  are  signed  by 
the  Moderator.  The  Curators  are  uncertain  what  was  the  cus- 
tom respecting  this.  The  greater  part  of  the  manuscript  con- 
sists in  censures  for  adultery  and  fornication  ;  the  rest  chiefly 

ordinances  for  the  visitation  of  kirks  and  manses.'''^ 

•  #  #  «  «  « 

VOL.  r.  2  b 
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"  Edinburgh,  9th  July  179a 

•  «  • 


<<  The  Faculty  again  took  under  consideratiaii  the  applies- 
tion  of  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  and  were  of  opinion  that 
this  application  ought  not  to  be  complied  with  ;  but  that  thecn- 
raters  might  permit  the  Presbytery  to  take  a  copy  of  the  nuum- 
script  at  their  own  expense.'^ 

Another  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  coxatora 
during  the  years  179B-999  was  the  provision  of  aocommodatioii 
for  their  rapidly  accumulating  collection  of  books,  and  the  fiv- 
ther  processes  of  classifying  and  cataloguing  thereby  rendered 
necessary. 

«  Edinburgh,  30th  June  179a 

"  Mr.  Graham  Dalyell,  one  of  the  curators  of  the  libniy,  re- 
presented the  necessity  of  providing  farther  room  for  oantainii^ 
the  books  that  were  rapidly  increasing  in  the  library,  and  rag- 
gested  the  propriety  of  fitting  up  a  gallery  in  the  R^al-xoomB 
far  that  purpose.^     •     ♦     ♦ 

A  plan  and  estimate  of  expense  were  submitted  akng  with 
this  recommendation ;  both  of  which  were  approved  of  by  the 
Faculty.  The  ulterior  measures  alluded  to  above  were  not  at- 
tempted till  next  year. 

«  Edinburgh,  2d  March  1799- 

*^  A  report  was  submitted  from  the  curators  c^  the  library  to 
the  following  effect: — ^Ist,  That  a  new  catalogue  should :4bt 
printed.  2d,  That  seeing  books  and  manuscripts  ha^e  beSD 
lost,  from  the  unlimited  number  of  books  members  were  entiftM 
to  borrow,  and  retain  for  an  unlimited  time,  a  call  of  boob 
ought  to  be  made,  and  new  regulations  adopted.  Sd,  That  tbe 
Session  papers  be  not  lent  out."^ 

These  suggestions  were  carried  into  effect  during  the  fellow* 
ing  year ;  but  Scott^s  limited  service,  as  curator,  having  by  that 
time  expired,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  part  in  die 
transaction.  Thus  much  as  to  his  share  in  the  private  business 
of  the  association  to  which  he  belonged  :  his  appearance  in  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  during  the  two  years,  the  events  of  which 

a 
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we  arc  now  reviewing,  arc  limited  to  one  occasion.  This  trial 
also  was  occasioned  by  the  array  of  raw  and  undisciplined  sol- 
diery which  now  garrisoned  the  island,  and  throws  additional 
light  upon  the  character  of  those  troops. 

We  have  already  met  at  Tranent  with  the  Pembrokeshire  Fen- 
cible  Cavalry  :  it  is  to  them  that  our  tale  relates.  They  consisted, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  young  and  fiery  Welshmen,  new  to  the 
military  profession,  and  not  very  amenable  to  its  strict  line  of 
duty.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  March  17999  Serjeant 
Owen  Jenkins,  Jind  one  or  two  other  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  same  regiment,  among  whom  was  Poloty,  the  serjeant- 
major,  were  drinking  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Dawson.  The  con- 
vonation  turned  upon  their  respective  companions,  and  the  sol- 
dierJikc  appearance  of  their  men.  At  last  they  fell  into  a  hot 
dispute  as  to  who  was  the  tallest  man  in  the  regiment.  One 
named  one  person,  another  another,  till  a  voice  from  a  neigh- 
bouring apartment  contradicted  them  all,  averring  that  a  person 
not  previously  mentioned  was  the  tallest  man.  The  voice  was 
recognised  to  be  that  of  Butler,  a  private  in  the  regiment,  whose 
turn  it  was  that  evening  to  mount  guard,  and  who  had  evidently 
tBUi^gressed  the  limits  of  duty  in  straying  so  far  firom  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  guard-house.  The  rest  of  the  Serjeants  insisted 
that  Jenkins,  to  whose  troop  Butler  belonged,  should  seize  the 
ddinquent ;  and  on  his  asking  time  to  drink  off  his  liquor, 
tranted  him  with  inability  to  preserve  discipline  among  the 
men  intrusted  to  his  command.  Already  excited  by  liquor, 
and  smarting  under  the  jeers  of  his  companions,  Jenkins,  a 
•trong,  active  young  man,  laid  hold  of  Butler,  to  convey  him 
to  the  guard-house,  and  dragged  him  rather  roughly  from 
the  tavern.  No  one  followed  them,  but  an  inhabitant  of  the 
town,  attracted  by  a  noise  in  the  street  below  his  window,  looked 
oat.  The  night  was  dark,  but  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lamp,  and 
immediately  beneath  it,  he  saw  two  persons  struggling,  one  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  beating  the  other  with  the  fiat  of  his  sword. 
The  on-looker  overheard  the  beaten  person  say  in  a  frank  and 
conciliatory  tone : — ^^  Well,  scrjeant !  give  me  thy  hand  and 
111  go  along  with  thee :  only  let  me  stop  to  gather  up  my  plume 
of  feathers.^^  The  serjeant,  however,  continued  his  blows,  and 
the  prisoner  grappled  with  him.     Amid  the  struggle  they  were 
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lost  in  the  darkness,  and  a  few  moments  later  Jenkins  biirst  into 
Dawson**s  tavern  streaming  with  blood.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  he  had  received  no  less  than  four  deep  stabs  with  a  bayonet 
in  his^side  and  breast,  inflicted  by  Butler,  who  followed  him, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  secured  without  resistance. 

The  trial  of  the  homicide  took  place  on  the  27  th  of  May,  bo- 
fore  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  when  Mr.  Walter  Scott, 
whose  success  in  the  case  of  the  Tranent  rioters  had  raised  his 
name  in  the  district,  appeared  as  counsel.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  much  previous  investigation,  for  no  precognition 
was  at  any  time  instituted  in  behalf  of  the  accused,  with  a  view 
to  detect  discrepancies  of  statement  or  alleviating  circumstances. 
Twelve  witnesses  were  examined  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
among  whom  was  the  gentleman  who  had  witnessed  the  affiny 
under  the  lamp.  The  nature  of  his  evidence  was  strongly  dwelt 
upon  by  Scott  in  his  address  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner ;  and  al- 
though proved  sufficient  to  procure  for  him  the  mitigated  ver- 
dict of  "  culpable  homicide,'"  the  deadly  intent  with  which 
the  blows  were  evidently  given,  however,  and  the  violation  of 
discipline  implied  in  the  whole  transaction,  drew  down  upon 
Butler  a  sentence  more  severe  than  is  usually  awarded  to  the 
culpable  homicide,  transportation  for  fourteen  years. 

Scott'*s  first  reward  for  his  devotion  to  the  party  in  power  wis 
allotted  to  him  at  the  close  of  1799.  His  appointment  to  the 
sherifidom  of  Selkirkshire  bears  date  the  16th  of  December  in 
that  year.  It  was  then  the  uniform  practice  to  bestow  these 
semi-sinecures  for  political  services  alone,  without  the  slighter 
regard  to  the  talents  or  legal  accomplishments  of  the  person 
promoted ;  and  although  it  does  not  api)ear  that  either  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination  or  subsequently  Scott  possessed  a  deep 
or  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  all 
appointments  to  the  office  of  sheriff-depute  had  been  equally  un- 
objectionable. He  possessed  at  any  rate  energy  and  sagacity. 
His  circumstances  might  now  be  regarded  as  moderately  opu- 
lent ;  for  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  sheriff,  and  the  annuity  of 
Mrs.  Scott,  he  had  lately  received  an  accession  to  his  capital  by 
the  death  of  his  father.  The  whole  femily  were  amply  provided 
for,  his  brother  Thomas,  who  had  been  bred  to  his  father^s  pro- 
fession, succeeded  to  his  businoss,  and  thus^fortune  might  well 
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be  said  to  smile  upon  him,  not  only  in  his  own  person,  but  in 
that  of  each  of  his  nearest  and  dearest  relations. 

His  style  of  living  was  adapted  to  his  income,  neither  mean 
nor  ostentatious.  He  was  fond  of  seeing  his  firiends  about  him, 
especially  in  a  quiet  way  on  a  Sunday  evening.  This  derilec- 
tion  from  that  stem  judaical  celebration  of  the  day  in  his  £Either^8 
house  annoyed  his  mother,  who  resided  a  short  time  with  him 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  but  afterwards  occupied  a  house 
of  her  own,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  irreconcilable  nature  of 
their  views  on  this  head.  His  country  residence,  we  are  told, 
was  plainly  but  comfortably  furnished.  A  lady  nearly  related 
to  him,  visiting  one  day  at  Lasswadc  a  few  months  after  his 
marriage,  found  him  apparelled  in  a  linen  jacket  and  apron, 
with  a  long  brush  in  his  hand,  busily  engaged  in  painting  his 
drawing-room.  On  finding  himself  surprised  in  this  dishabille, 
he  laughingly  threw  aside  his  accoutrements,  and  insisted  that  as 
s  penalty  for  taking  him  at  unawares  they  should  remain  his 
prisoners  during  the  day.  They  consented  to  stay  dinner,  and 
he  gave  the  freest  scope  to  his  playftd  humour  during  the  whole 
evening. 

Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Stoddart,  who,  during  his  tour  in  Scot- 
land, visited  the  cottage  at  Lasswade,  has  paid  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  pleasant  days  he  spent  there.  Speaking  of  the  vicinity, 
he  says,— ^^  The  circumstance  which  peculiarly  endears  this  spot 
to  me,  is  the  residence  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  whose 
poetical  talents  are  too  well  known  to  receive  any  accession  of 
praise  from  me.  I  shall  have  a  ftiture  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
pkasure  and  instruction  which  I  derived  from  the  society  of  such 
a  companion  in  a  subsequent  part  of  my  tour ;  yet  I  cannot 
withhold  the  immediate  expression  of  my  feelings ;  they  oblige 
me  to  say  something,  and  the  fear  of  doing  them  injustice  pre- 
vents me  from  saying  much.  Though  we  cannot  pay  the  debts 
ef  friendship  in  public,  we  shoidd  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
them  :  this  false  shame  of  our  best  feelings  has  indeed  become 
almost  fashionable,  but  is  a  fashion  ominous  to  general  morals, 
and  destructive  of  individual  happiness.  I  cannot  believe  but 
that  a  reader  of  taste  would  be  delighted  with  even  a  slight  copy 
of  that  domestic  picture,  which  I  contemplated  with  so  much 
pleasure  during  my  short  visit  to  my  friend,— -a  man  of  native 
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kindness  and  cultivated  talent,  passing  the  intervals  of  a  learned 
profession  amidst  scenes  highly  &voiirable  to  his  poetic  inqpim* 
tionsy  not  in  a  churlish  and  rustic  solitude,  but  in  the  daily  ex* 
ercise  of  the  most  precious  sympathies,  as  a  husband,  a  &ther« 
and  a  friend.  To  such  an  inhabitant,  the  simple  unostentatious 
elegance  of  the  cottage  of  Lasswade  is  well  suited,  and  its  image 
will  never  recur  to  my  memory  without  a  throng  of  those  pleas* 
ing  associations  whose  outline  I  have  faintly  sketched.^ 

The  circle  in  which  Scott  moved  now  included  all  that  was 
distinguished  for  rank  or  literature  in  his  native  city.  The  rising 
poet,  the  ornament  of  his  party,  whose  poems  were  read  by 
Mathew  Lewis  to  the  literary  coteries  of  England'^s  exclusives^ 
and  who  was  patronised  and  introduced  into  society  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh  and  Roxburghe,  was  a  per« 
son  whose  acquaintance  was  eagerly  sought  after.  Under  the 
roo&  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  and  Lady  Charlotte  Campbelli 
he  had  occasion  to  meet  the  most  distingiiished  strangers  who 
visited  Edinburgh.  Among  others,  it  is  deserving  of  particular 
notice,  that  he  was  repeatedly  in  company  with  Mrs.  Siddont 
during  her  professional  visits.  At  the  house  of  a  lady,  who  still 
survives  to  tell  the  story,  he  was  one  evening  called  upon  to  give 
a  specimen  of  his  talents  for  improvisatore  story-telling.  The 
audience  consisted,  among  others,  of  the  great  tragedian  and 
Henry  Erskine.  It  is  with  regret  we  add,  that  the  only  account 
our  infinrmant  can  give  us  of  the  tale  is,  that  *^  it  was  abcmt 
Ooimbra,  and  shockingly  tiresome.^  In  these  gay  scenes  our  hen 
mingled  with  more  safety  than  poor  Bums,  for  his  rank  and 
prospects  in  his  profession  gave  him  in  some  sort  a  claim  to  ad- 
mission on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  was  not  in  his  case  a  rqio- 
tition  of  the  &ble  of  the  vessel  of  clay  which  had  strayed  into 
the  society  of  the  vessels  of  brass.  He  was  not  poor,  and  to  be 
<<  thrown  regardless  bye,"*^  when  the  curiosity  or  silly  patronising 
mood  of  his  titled  friendB  was  sufficiently  gratified.  His  cha-> 
ractcr  of  poet  only  served  to  enhance  his  claims  to  attention,  to 
expose  him  to  the  blandishments  of  beauty  and  fashion.  We 
find  more  than  one  of  his  minor  poems  composed  at  this  period, 
^<  at  the  request^  of  ladies  of  rank.  Even  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstiel  was  occasioned  by  such  a  petition. 

His  most  iatimate  associate  at  this  time  seems  to  have  bera 
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William  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Kinnoder,  to  whom  he  re- 
peatedly and  in  strong  terms  expressed  his  gratitude  for  literary 
advice.  To  judge  by  the  very  few  specimens  of  Erskine^s 
powers  which  have  met  the  public  view,  he  must  have  possessed 
a  polished  mind  and  correct  taste,  without  one  spark  of  genius. 
Or,  to  express  ourselves  more  strongly,  he  must  have  been  one  of 
iboBC  common-place  and  superficial  thinkers,  who,  on  the  ground 
of  their  never  going  far  wrong,  take  it  upon  them  to  control  and 
direct  the  energies  of  judgment.  Habitual  deference,  and  cs- 
loem  based  on  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  have  more  or  less 
Uended  every  man  of  genius  to  the  presumption  of  some  such 
monitor  of  this  kind.  In  the  dedication  to  Erskine,  prefixed  to 
ooe  of  the  cantos  of  Marmion,  Scott  enumerates  the  topics 
which  his  friend  was  in  the  habit  of  recommending  to  his  muse. 
It  is  evident  that  Erskine'*s  ideas  of  the  finest  subjects  of  poetry 
vaa  limited  to  the  theme  of  a  birth-day  ode  dressed  up  in  stately 
beroic  lines,  remarkable  only  for  the  monotonous  ^^  return  of  still 
oqieeted  rhymes.^ 

A  kindred  taste  for  the  antiquities  of  their  native  country 
fivmed  a  bond  of  union  between  Scott  and  the  late  Lord  Wood- 
hooselee.  The  same  affinity  of  sentiments  drew  him  into  rela- 
tknis  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Heber,  who  established  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh  during  the  winter  of  1799-1800.  This  gentle- 
,  remarkable  for  the  urbanity  and  kindness  of  his  disposition, 
one  of  those  who  **  would  willingly  sit  up  night  after  night 
Id  oollate  various  editions,  and  note  various  readings.^  He  waa 
a  prowler  about  book-stalls,  a  zealous  coUecter  of  forgotten  vo- 
Innes.  In  addition  to  his  accomplishments  as  a  classical 
•cfaolar,  Mr.  Heber  was  intimately  versant  in  the  older  literature 
of  England.  He  had  pushed  his  researches  beyond  the  ballad 
literature,  upon  which  cold  scent  the  disciples  of  the  bishop  of 
Dromore  still  kept  puzzling,  into  the  deeper  and  more  fertile 
fields  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  a  province,  the  labourers  in 
which,  hitherto  little  better  than  word-hunters,  had  a  more  ge- 
nial spirit  breathed  into  them,  about  this  time,  or  not  long 
afterwards,  by  the  finc-thoughtcd  effusions  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Heber,  Scott  extended  his  acquaintance 
with  Shakspcare  to  the  writings  of  his  scarcely  less  gigantic  co- 
temporaries,  and  received  from  the  well-stored  mind  of  his  new 
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friend  a  rich  addition  to  his  store  of  curious  and  out  of  the  way 
knowledge. 

It  was  to  Heber  that  Scott  owed  his  first  introduction  to  Jchn 
Leyden  ;  and  in  adverting  to  the  commencement  of  the  friend- 
ship  contracted  by  the  refined  virtuoso  for  that  bluff  specimen  of 
Scottish  learning,  we  find  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  a  name  since  long  and  intimately  connected  widi 
literature.  Archibald  Constable  had  not  long  before  the  period 
of  which  we  now  speak  begun  business  as  a  bookseller,  in  a  nar- 
row dingy  shop  in  the  High  Street.  The  most  profitable  branch 
of  his  trade  was  the  sale  of  Heinneocius*  Pandects  to  the  law 
students.  But  possessing  a  taste  for  curious  and  ancient  books,  he 
was  gradually  amassing  a  rich  store  of  those  baits  for  the  biblit^ 
maniac.  As  a  law-stationer  it  was  that  he  formed  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  future  conductors  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  as 
an  antiquarian  bookseller,  he  connected  himself  with  a  very  di& 
ferent  class  of  literati ;  and  on  the  strength  of  these  connexions, 
prompted  by  a  bold  and  speculative  inclination,  he  commenced 
that  career  which  has  linked  his  name  indissolubly  with  the 
history  of  the  literature  of  our  age,  and  will  give  us  occal' 
sion  to  introduce  him  to  the  reader's  notice  once  and  again 
during  the  continuation  of  our  narrative.  A  bookseller'^s  shop, 
like  misery,  ^^  brings  a  man  acquainted  with  strange  bedfel* 
lows,^  and  on  this  occasion  it  brought  about  an  intimacy  be- 
tween two  men  of  the  most  dissimilar  tempers.  Heber,  we  are 
told  by  Scott,  **was  a  frequenter,  of  course,  of  Mr.  Constable^s 
shop,  where  he  made  many  valuable  acquisitions  at  a  rate  very 
different  from  the  exactions  of  the  present  day.  In  these  re- 
searches he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Leyden,  who  examined, 
as  an  amateur,  the  shelves  which  Mr.  Heber  ransacked  as  a  pur- 
chaser."' 

Leyden  was  one  of  the  most  peculiar  characters  in  a  circle  rf 
young  men  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  who  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  the  first  man  of  letters  who  puS- 
lisbed  a  complete  edition  of  the  English  poets.  They  were  vi- 
sited by  occasional  glances  of  countenance  Irom  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  but  his  supercilious  and  parsimonious  notice  was  no- 
thing to  the  warm  friendship  of  the  worthy  Doctor.  He  edited  for 
some  time  a  publication  called  **  the  Bee,''  and  subsequently 
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td  the  clofie  of  its  career,  the  Edinburgh  Magaaihe.  There 
always  a  seat  vacant  at  his  fireside  for  young  men  of  pro- 
i  be  their  original  rank  in  life  what  it  may  ;  and  not  un- 
fipequently  a  nook  in  his  Magazine  for  their  effusions.  Hence 
Us  house  became  the  rendezvous  of  all  those  youths  of  talent 
and  genius,  many  of  them  foted  to  bear  a  distinguished  name 
afterwards  in  the  literary  annals  of  their  country,  who,  sprung 
bom  the  very  humblest  classes  of  society,  laboured  hard  and 
Cured  sparely  to  satiate  that  intense  desire  for  advancement  in 
finne  and  fortune,  which,  we  are  proud  to  reflect,  has  ever  been 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  native  peasantry.  Amongst 
theae,  it  is  true,  mingled  some  whose  worldly  prospects  seemed 
budding  more  promisingly,  but  still  not  so  glowing,  as  to  prove 
a  passport  into  those  exclusive  circles  where  fashion,  fortune, 
or  high  birth,  is  reckoned  indispensable  to  entitle  the  individual 
to  the  rites  and  courtesies  of  hospitality.  Around  this  man  of 
genuine  benevolence,  if  not  of  lofty  genius,  were  gathered  at 
this  time  a  band  of  young  men,  destined  to  fight  their  way  to 
notoriety,  by  their  own  unaided  exertions,  and  despite  all  the 
firowns  of  fortune. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  amiable  and  ingenious  philosopher, 
was  one  of  this  ^^  enlightened  few.**^  The  surpassing  qualities 
of  this  eminent  man,  equally  as  a  scholar,  a  metaphysician,  and 
a  Christian,  are  yet  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  present  ge- 
neration to  need  any  retrospective  notice  here.  His  power  of 
BKntal  analysis  was  remarkably  subtile :  but  the  style  of  his 
rhetoric  was  perhaps  too  inflated  and  ambitioudy  ornamented, 
fiir  an  effective  instructor  of  youth.  He  seems  to  have  laboured 
even  painfiilly  hard  to  attain  the  distinction  of  a  poet,  and  pub* 
Kshed  a  volume  of  fugitive  pieces,  the  longest  of  which,  the 
^  War-Fiend,'''*  was,  else  we  mistake  much,  an  ambitious  at- 
tempt at  emulating  the  translations  and  imitations  of  the  Qer^ 
man  ballads,  with  the  admiration  of  which  the  whole  literary 
world  around  him  was  then  filled.  These  juvenile  effusions 
may  now  be  considered,  to  use  the  fovourite  expression  of  Jo- 
nathan Oldbuck,  as  scarcely  ^^  in  rerum  natura  ;'^  and,  however 
ereditable  to  him  as  proo&  of  a  youthftd  and  praiseworthy  en-> 
thaiiasm,  we  notice  them  here  merely  as  affording  a  remarkable 

jnstanup  of  highly  pc^shed  versifieition,  and  beautiful,  nay, 
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BCttnetimes  impassioned  sentiment,  with  scarcely  one  poetical 
idea  throughout.  As  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  somewhere  repre- 
sented as  saying,  (certainly  with  as  much  coarseness  as  truth,) 
in  passing  judgment  upon  some  modem  English  songs,  "  they^re 
dear  and  cauld  like  the  drap  at  a  man''s  nose  on  a  firo^ 
morning."** 

Murray,  the  philologist,  whose  father  taught  him  to  read  by 
drawing  the  letters  with  a  burned  stick  on  the  back  of  a  wool- 
card,  and  who,  even  while  tending  his  sheep  in  the  wilds  of 
Galloway,  made  himself  master  of  seven  languages,  was  another 
of  the  youthful  coterie  at  Dr.  Anderson**s  hospitable  fireside ; 
and,  without  naming  more,  may  also  be  mentioned  the  author 
of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

John  Leyden  was  a  man  of  warm  heart,  deep  susceptibiLty 
and  daring  courage,  and  of  extensive  rather  than  accurate  or 
practically  useful  acquirements.  His  writings  are  full  of  cunoua 
knowledge  and  irregular  bursts  of  genius.  His  uniform  strug- 
gle to  be  and  appear  a  greater  man  than  nature  designed 
him,  was  so  marked,  as,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew  him  not 
intimately,  to  savour  somewhat  of  pretension.  His  affectation, 
too,  of  preserving  the  rustic  language  and  manners  of  the  class 
from  which  he  sprung,  despite  the  refined  and  classical  nature 
of  his  studies,  and  the  polished  cbcles  in  which  he  was  an  early 
and  welcome  guest,  sat  any  thing  but  gracefully  on  him.  To 
those  who  had  opportunities  of  studying  his  character  more  nar- 
lowly,  however,  these  venial  defects  were  more,  much  more  than 
compensated  by  his  devoted  affection  for  those  he  loved ;  the  un- 
wearied enthusiasm  with  which  he  followed  out  any  favourite 
piu^uit,  or  struggled  to  serve  a  friend.  A  congenial  taste  for 
ballads,  romance,  and  border  antiquities,  immediately  attached 
him  to  Scott,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Weber,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  mutual  acquaintance  only  rivettcd  more  strongly  th|e 
ties  of  friendship.  A  characteristic  anecdote  of  Leyden  was  af- 
terwards told  by  Scott,  which,  although  more  apropos  to  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  our  narrative,  may  here  be  given  as  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  our  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect  portraiture  of 
this  amiable  and  excellent  man  : — ^'  In  this  labour  [procuring 
materials  for  the  <  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  which 

^  will  finrdbwith  have  occasion  to  notice,]  Leyden  was  equally 
9. 
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interested  by  friendship  for  the  editor,  and  by  his  own  patriotio 
leal  for  the  honour  of  the  Scottish  borders ;  and  both  may  be 
jndged  of  from  the  following  circumstance.  An  interesting 
fragment  of  an  ancient  historical  ballad  had  been  obtained,  but 
the  remainder,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  editor  and  his 
eoadjutor,  (Leyden)  was  not  to  be  recovered.  Two  days  after- 
wards, while  the  editor  was  sitting  with  some  company  after  din- 
ner, a  sound  was  heard  at  a  distance  like  that  of  the  whistling 
of  a  tempest  through  the  torn  rigging  of  the  vessel  which  scuds 
befinre  it.  The  sounds  increased  as  they  approached  more  near, 
snd  Leyden  (to  the  great  astonishment  of  such  of  the  guests  as 
did  not  know  him,)  burst  into  the  room,  chanting  the  deside- 
iBted  ballad  with  the  most  enthusiastic  gesture,  and  all  the 
iiiergy  of  the  saw-tones  of  his  voice.  It  turned  out  that  he  had 
.Walked  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  and  back  again  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  visiting  an  old  person  who  possessed  this  precioiui 
mnnant  of  antiquity .^^ 

We  are  now  approaching  that  period  at  which  Scott  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fiune,  and  tluit 
too,  strangely  enough,  by  the  publication  of  a  woik  scarcely  cnv< 
titfed  to  the  claim  of  originality.  We  allude  to  his  <'  Min- 
■trelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.^  Before  entering  into  the  de- 
tail, however,  of  a  career  so  brilliant  as  his  was  destined  to  be^ 
the  plan  of  our  work  compels  us  to  advert  to  one  or  two  minor 
cireumstances. 

Although  Scott,  at  this  period,  (1800,)  was  gradually,  and 
perhaps  to  himself,  as  to  others,  imperceptibly,  gliding  into  that 
Current  of  intellectual  occupation  for  which  Providence  seems 
td  palpably  to  have  destined  him,  he  had  by  no  means  relin«- 
qoished  the  duties,  immediate  or  prospective,  of  his  profession. 
It  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  state,  for  the  information  of  those  un- 
acquainted with  our  Scottish  institutions,  that  the  commission 
tt  Sheriff,  or  steward  of  a  county,  does  not,  as  the  law  now 
itands,  (though  it  is  believed  it  will  not  do  so  long,)  render  the 
loeal  residence  of  that  frmctionary  at  all  necessary ;  his  duties 
being  discharged  either  by  a  substitute,  or,  when  requisite,  by 
personal  correspondence  with  himself.  These  gentlemen,  there- 
fixe,  being  invariably  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  legal  pro* 
Semimt  are  generally  to  be  found  pursuing  their  original  .praCi* 
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dee  as  pleaders  before  the  Court  of  Session,  during  its  sittingiy 
as  assiduously  as  if  no  such  office  had  heen  intrusted  to  their 
charge.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  subject  of  our  memoiry  ib^ 
year  after  his  appointment  as  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  engaged  as 
counsel  for  a  man  of  the  name  of  Elliot,  a  horsMlealer  in 
Hawick,  who  was  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  ftr 
the  crime  of  forgery.  We  notice  this  trial  not  only  as  being  in 
itself  somewhat  anomalous  in  our  Scottish  criminal  annals,  bai 
as  being  apparently  the  last  of  the  same  description  in  whiek 
Scott  was  engaged,  and  in  which,  as  the  junior  and  workhg 
coimsel,  he  acquitted  not  only  his  client,  but  himself,  triumphanl- 
ly.  The  trial  lasted  two  days ;  between  twenty  and  thirty  witnesMi 
were  examined,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  o£  kmmo^' 
itigly  uttering  base  notes, — held  equivalent,  by  the  law,  to  the 
primary  crime  oi forging^ — and,  therefore,  subjecting  the  accund 
to  the  capital  punishment  (now  happily  abolished,)  of  deatli. 
From  certain  circimistances,  elicited  by  the  counsel  (on  the 
pannel  during  the  procedure,  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  reckoned 
themselves  warranted  in  suspending  consideration  of  the  yerdidy 
and  ultimately  ordered  mutual  informations  to  be  lodged  by  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  and  the  criminal.  The  paper  in  behalf 
of  the  latter  is  in  Scott^s  name,  and  is  a  very  elaborate  produa- 
don.  It  shews  an  extensive  knowledge  both  of  the  practice  and 
apirit  of  our  Scottish  criminal  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  gitat 
art  in  representing  the  pannel  as  beyond  the  pale  of  its  applie»- 
tion.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  pleading  is  more  cha- 
racterisUc  of  the  Author  of  Waverley  than  the  young  ScoCah 
advocate :-— ^<  He,  (the  pannel,)  has  indeed  much  to  answer  finv 
and  has,  perhaps,  too  well  merited  the  punishment  which  be  d0> 
precates.  But  a  dead  fly  will  corrupt  a  box  of  precious  ointment, 
and  the  irr^ular  punishment  of  the  most  obscure  and  guiky 
individual  may  pervert  the  noblest  system  of  jurisprudence.^ 

The  result  tothe  pannel  was  an  uncondidonal  dismissal  fircm  tk 
bar.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  uninteresting  to  state,  that  the  senie^ 
counsel  for  the  accused  was  John  Clerk,  afterwards  Lord  Eldinu 

Although,  as  we  have  already  said,  his  dudes  as  Sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire  did  not  render  his  permanent  residence  in  the  oountj 
imperative,  it  was  nevertheless  necessary  &r  him  to  reside  a 
the  district  a  certain  portion  of  the  year.     He  therefore  iut^tiL^ 
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vith  removed  from  his  cottage  at  Lasswade,  and  took  the  house 
of  Ashiesteel,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  which  we  have  before 
deseribed,  and  which  continued  to  be  his  country  residence  till 
lie  todc  up  his  abode  at  Abbotsford.     The  appointment  was  to 
Um^  in  every  respect,  an  agreeable  and  beneficial  one.     Be- 
sides adding  <iP300  a^year  to  his  income,  (his  means  being  little 
mgmented  by  his  professional  practice,)  and  conferring  an  en- 
^Adble  general  and  local  respectability  to  his  charactervhe  was 
fjbmM  transplanted  to  a  district  abounding  with  valued  relatives 
mHA  friends,  and  with  scenery,  which,  dear  as  it  was  to  him  while 
a  boy,  was  now  incalculably  more  precious  to  him  as  a  poet. 
It  would  appear  to  be  on  his  removal  to  the  banks  of  his 
fiivirorite  stream,  that  Scott  abandoned  equally  all   prospect 
mod  desire  of  obtaining  distinction  at  the  bar,  and  gave  the 
bduez  aller  to   the  natural  impulses  of  his   heart,  and  the 
jHvnig  pinions  of  his  imagination.     His  office  as   Sheriff- 
dspute  was,  (exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  salary,)  little  more 
tiuii  a  nominal   one,  and  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
augment  its  duties.     Indeed,  it  is  averred  by  Hogg,  that  if  he 
•Mr  displayed  any  thing  like  partiality  in  the  exercise  of  his 
Ibnetions,  it  was  towards  the  poachers  by  land  and  water,  whp 
were  occasionally  brought  before  him — a  species  of  hgal  game 
wliieh  his  brethren  of  the  bench  seem,  from  time  inmiemorial,  to 
hspe  reckoned  it  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  their  office  to  nose 
mat  and  hunt  down.     Scott  entertained,  however,  a  high  no» 
tion  ci  the  importance  and  dignity  of  his  office,  and  resolutely 
vindieated  it  when  occasion  required.     It  is  said  that,  on  one 
floomon,  when   the  Arch-Duke    Nicholas,  now  Emperor  of 
Ruaa,  was  passing  through  Selkirk,  the  popiilace,  in  their  na- 
tmtl  anxiety  to  behold  such  a  curiosity  as  a  live  prince,  pressed 
iMiid  him  so  closely,  that  Scott  found  it  impossible  to  get  near 
him.     The  magistrate's  patience  at  length  foiled,  and  shouting 
calf  in   an  authoritative  tone,--^^  Room  for  your'  SherifiP ! 
Bmom  br  your  Sheriff  !^^  he  pushed  and  elbowed  the  gazers 
inpstiently  aside,  until  he  reached  the  prince,  to  whom  he  apo- 
lagised  for  his  countrymen's  rudeness. 

£fe  we  proceed  to  the  retrospect  of  Scott's  career  as  a  poet, 
we  will  follow  out  our  original  plan  of  introducing  brief  sketches 
of  hit  early  friends  and  acquaintances,  with  as  much  dironolo- 
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gical  consecutiveness  as  possible.  Amongst  these,  one  of  the 
first  entitled  to  notice,  in  priority  of  time  as  well  as  genius,  is 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

James  Hogg  was  Scott'^s  junior  only  by  a  few  months,  having 
been  born  in  March  177^  ^^^  progenitors,  as  he  tells  us  himsd^ 
were  all  shepherds  in  the  border  districts, — aclassof  mentowhmii, 
for  natural  intelligence,  moral  integrity,  fervent  piety,  and  stata 
independence  of  mind,  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  The  character  of  this  primitive  and,  generally  spedr- 
ing,  still  unsophisticated  class  of  men  is  little  known  or  sppv^ 
ciated,  even  by  their  own  countrymen.  Mingling  little  "witli 
their  fellow-men  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  secluded  valdt, 
and  then  only  at  distant  intervals,  their  knowledge  of  mankiiotf 
is  astonishing,  and  would  be  reckoned  intuitive,  did  we  iM 
know  how  powerfully  the  "  silence  of  the  mountain  solitad^^ 
by  engendering  habits  of  self-reflection,  and  throwing  the  htiUtt 
back  upon  itself,  leads  to  an  intimacy  with  the  secret  spriii^ 
which  regulate  and  influence  human  conduct.  The  nature  of 
their  occupation,  too,  tends  to  inspire  them  with  a  feeling'  rf 
trust  and  reliance  on  Providence ;  imbues  them  with  an  haM- 
tual  devoutness  of  thought,  while  it  elevates  their  depoitnlettt 
with  a  natural  dignity,  almost  patriarchal. 

This  is  any  thing  but  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  Border 
shepherds,  as  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity,  and  the  oODh 
rage,  to  penetrate  into  their  native  fastnesses,  and  have  ocm^ 
tented  themselves  with  frugal  and  healthful  fare  for  the  sake  cf 
studying  original  individuality  of  character,  can  attest  Thlff 
are  in  fact,  in  the  widest  meaning  of  the  expression,  tmly  ^trbat 
Allan  Cunningham  has  so  emphatically  denominated  thetb, 
^^Nature'^s  gentlemen.'*^  But  it  must  not  be  imagined,  from  wlkat 
we  have  here'  said,  that  these  men  are  ignorant  of  the  erenftlr 
and  transactions  of  the  busy  world  around  them.  The  very  irei> 
verse  is  the  fact ;  and  this  more  especially  since  the  oommeneei- 
ment  of  that  system  of  cheap  publishing  which  forms  one  of  tfte 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  present  age.  And  we  here  ciH 
to  recollection  an  incident  illustrative  of  our  present  observa^' 
tions  which  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  in  this  place  to  record. 
The  writer  of  these  pages  happened,  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  oA 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  classic  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  with  two 
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friends.  The  Shepherd^s  house  was,  as  usual,  crowded  to  the 
door  with  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  firom  all  points  of  the 
compass,  resembling  strongly,  indeed,  what  he  himself  jocularly 
tenned  it,  ^^a  bees'*  skaip  in  the  process  o{ casting.^  With  a  view, 
tlMrofore,  to  relieve  him  somewhat  from  the  oppressive  duties  of 
I^ioapitality,  we  walked  up  the  glen  to  St.  Mary^s  Loch,  in  order 
10  while  away  the  forenoon.  Here  we  foregathered  with  a  shep- 
iKid,  to  whom  one  of  my  friends,  a  native  of  the  district,  was 
bown ;  and  who,  after  exchanging  civilities,  instead  of  com- 
a  running  commentary  on  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
as  we  expected,  proceeded,  to  our  great  astonishment, 
tg  criticise  Scott^s  Napoleon^  then  newly  published,  and  which 
MOHM  of  us,  to  our  inexpressible  confusion,  had  yet  seen.  Out 
putond  finend,  however,  seemed  to  have  analy2sed  it  completely, 
cndctated  several  objections,  as  respected  historical  accuracy, 
noft  of  which  we  afterwards  found  gravely  put  forth  in  the 
critical  press  of  the  day. 

.  Ifaking  every  allowance,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  intdli- 
gent  parentage,  it  roust  be  owned  that  Hogg'^s  career  is  one  of  the 
Aast  extraordinary  examples  on  record  of  natural  genius,  forcing 
iti  way  upwards  through  all  obstacles  into  a  lofty  and  enviable 
fiune.  Like  the  children  of  almost  every  Scotch  peasant,  since 
the  establishment  of  our  invaluable  parochial  system  of  edu- 
cation, Hogg  was  early  instructed  in  writing  and  reading; 
bat  at  seven  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  domestic  mis&r- 
tmiei,  was  taken  from  school  and  sent  to  service  in  the  digni- 
fied capacity  of  a  cow-herd.  ^<  In  all,^^  he  says,  ^*  I  had  spent 
about  half  a  year  at  school ;  and  was  never  another  day  at  any 
adiool  whatever.*"  He  was  soon  transferred  from  the  charge  of 
com  to  that  of  sheep,  in  which  employment  he  continued  un- 
nmittingly  till  his  eighteenth  year,  without  attempting  to  lift 
a  pen,  and  scarcely  seeing  a  book, — the  Bible  excepted.  It  was 
not  until  he  was  twenty-one,  that  he  attempted  to  write  verses, 
and  his  first  rude  efforts  were,  as  he,  as  candidly  as  justly, 
mph  *^  sad  trash  ;""  but  this  seems  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from 
hia  attempting  flights  £ur  beyond  the  still  narrow  range  of  his 
powers.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  scribble,  when  the  casual 
perusal  of  Ramsay ^s  unrivalled  pastoral  fired  him  with  a  dre- 
matic  pjuepzy,  and  he  b^pui  to  sacrifice  altemat^y  to  Thalia 
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sad  Melpomene)  with  an  aidotir  of  dewdon  by'  wfaieli,  if  .Jir 
■tuhipd  ionM  Dotorictjr,  it  was  of  a  kind  wlndi  big  fntine 
may,  wichoat  mudi  IosB)  diipense  with.     Under  the 
nating  eye  and  foetering  eneouragement  of  his  master^ 
William  Laidlow,  at  Elibank,  the  Shepherd  ocmtinned  to  write^ 
and  to  improve  as  he  wrote ;  and  his  effusions  b^an  giad«a% 
to  creep  into  public  notice.     Perhiqps  the  startling  and'.i^' 
proachful  precedent  of  Bnms,  then  recently  laid  in  his 
rendered  lus  countrymen  the  more  ready  to  open 
tions  to  the  claims  of  his  still  more  rustic  and  unpolished 
cessor.     In  1802,  the  two  first  relumes  of  the  <^  Minstralsgrttf 
the  Scottish  Border^  were  published,  and  it  must  harv  boen^iB 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  that  the  first  interview  between 
and  Hogg,  as  detailed  in  the  Shepherd'*s  own  graphie 
lodt  place,  although  the  latter  himself,  it  will  be  seeA,  daiiiiii 
in  1801*     The  mistake  is,  however,  palpaUe,  even  by  bia 
narrative.     ^^  One  fine  day  in  the  summer  of  18019  M  I^1 
busily  engaged  working  in  the  field  of  Ettrick  House^  (a^ftnli 
lately  given  up  in  lease  to  him  by  his  brother  WiUiam,)  Wal 
Shiel  came  over  to  me  and  said^  that  <  I  bond  gang  JanMfe<la 
the  Ramsay-deuch  as  fiut  as  my  fS^et  could  carry  me,  Scv  lh«e 
war  some  gentlemen  there  wha  wantit  to  speak  to  me«'*-^  Wbi 
can  it  be  at  the  Ramsi^-cleuch  that  wants  me,  Wat  ?V»f()I 
eouldna  say,  for  it  was  na  me  they  spak  to  in  the  bygaagui^ 
but  I'te  thinking  its  the  Shirra*  and  some  of  his  gangiWI 
was  rejoiced  to  bear  this,  for  I  had  seen  the  first  volunea  of  ibe 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  and  had  copied  a  number  jrf;.^ 
diings  firom  my  mother'^s  recital,  and  sent  them  to  the  adltjf 
preparatory  finr  a  third  volume.     [Our  readers  will  here  obMff» 
in  refinronoe  to  the  dale  of  this  interview,  that  the  thisd.vc^M^ 
was  published  in  180&]     I  accordingly  went  towards  MiAM* 
pot  on  my  Sunday  dothes,  but  before  reaching  i^  I  vielr.fi^h 
the  Shim  and  Mr.  William  Laidlaw  [Hogg's  late  mastarj  M^ 
ing  to  visit  me.  They  alighted  and  remained  in  our  cottogQtlGliha 
space  better  than  an  hour,  and  my  mother  dumted  the  -halM 
of  Old  Maitknd  to  them,  with  which  Mn  Stott  wns  h^y 
del^hted.    I  had  sent  him  a  copy,  but  I  thought  Hr^-fht^ 

•  ShMiff--fiIr.  Scott  being  then  iheriff  of 
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imA  aomedreid  of  •  part  beiagi  jfivged^  which  jmi  iMenthe 

fC  Jiip  jquniey  intQ  EltiMkw  •WbenfaeheaidmyjHMithBr 

it  h^vas  •quite  fiatkfied^  aod  I  remembw  he  csfced  hertf 

.thoiight  k  'had  evar  boen  .psiiited>  tnd  her  .ia»wer  ytt^sf 

'jO«  na,  .na,  or,  it  wiu  Bever  prented  i"  .the  .wnrld,  te  lay 

jhmbers  an'*  jne  learned  at  ficae  aidd  Aadzew  Meorv  an^  he 

laiinnil  ii^  an'*  mony  mae,  fiae  ane  auld  Baby  Maichua\  that 

faomekeqier  to  the  firat  iaird  o^  Tnshilaw/— <  Then  di«t 

be  A  Fery  auld  story,  indeed,  Maxgii;ret»^  aaid  he,-—'  Aye^ 

Mnu  that!     BiU  mair  nor  that,  except Xjreorge  Wataon  and 

ilapnes  Stevart,  thcsie  was  never  ane  o^  my  saags  prentit,  tfll 

ya  pacntit  them  yerseU,  an**  ye  hae  spoilt  ftbom  a*  th^tbor! 

^ntyivor  made  fir  singingj  atC  so  fir  reading ;  an**  theyfie 

iMillKr  light  spelled  nor  rig^t  settea  down  I**     ^  Hdi,-"^eb-r- 

dhAii     Take  ye  that,  Mr.  Scott,'  said  Loidlaw.    Mr.  Scott 

fay  a  hearty  laugh,  and  the  recital  of  a  verse,  but  I 

icrgot  what  it  was,  and  my  mother  gave  hiin  a  rap  on  the 

with  her  open  hand,  and  said,***  it  was  .true  enough  for.  a^ 

ahMt.*  ^     Such  is  a  part  of  Hogg's  account  of  this  iateresAiag 

to  his  illustrious  fiiend  and  brother  poet.     Xhe 

however,  lasted  two  days,  and  laid  the  fiiundatioei  of 

d  finendship  which  only  terminated  with  the  death  of  .«na,.of 

They  visited  together  sevenl  places  in  the  district  r^- 

in  the  ballad  and  l^ndary  lose  in  whid[>  they  .weie 

(both  aaeh  enthusiasts ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  noting  a  fiiw 

4if  the  Shepherd's  reminisc^ices  of  his  finendls  appear^uce  and 

4talnig  at  that  period.     ^*  I  remember,***  says  he,  *'  his  riding 

tyba  a  teiribly  high-i^irited  hone,  which  had  the  perilous  iaaey 

'aMciping  every  drain,  rivulet,  and  ditch  that  came  inoiarriu^y. 

'Vhb-ecaiequenee  was,  that  he  was  everlsatiBgly  bogging  . Uun- 

'fHl^-=wi^«ometinies  his  rider  kept  his  aeat  in  despite  of  his 

l|laaging,  and  at  other  times  he  was  obl^^  to  extricate  hiauielf 

Ifeia  best  way  he  could.    We  visited  die  old  ^castles  of  Thifle- 

iMtae  and  Tushilaw,  and  dined  and  spent  the  afternoon  and  the 

'i^ht  with  Mr.  Brydon  of  Crosslie.     Sir  Walter  was,  all  the 

'aAiSe,  in  the  highest  good-humour,  and  seemed  to  ei^oy  the 

M%e  of  mountain  solitude  which  wn  traversed,  exceedingly. 

Indeed,  I  never  saw  him  otherwise.     In  the  fields,  on  the  rug- 

2n 
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ged  mountains,  or  etnen  Ixiiling  in  Tweed  to  the  waist,  I  hiav^ 
seen  his  glee  not  only  suipass  himself,  but  that  of  all  other 
men.  I  remember  of  leaving  Altrive  with  him  once,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  Sir  Adam  Fexguson,  to  visit  the 
tremendous  solitudes  of  the  Orey  Mare^s  Tail  and  Xfoch  Skene.* 
I  conducted  them  through  that  wild  region  by  a  path  which, 
if  not  rode  by  Clavers,  was,  I  daie  say,  never  before  rode^ 
any  gentleman.  Sir  Adam  rode  inadvertently  into  a  gul^ 
and  got  a  sad  fright ;  but  Sir  Walter,  in  the  very  wont  pBth% 
never  dismounted,  save  at  Loch  Skene  ta  take  soine  daaen 
Our  very  perils  were  to  him  matter  of  infinite  merrimimt;  mmi 
then  there  was  a  short-tempered  boot-boy  at  the  inn  (at  Mofikt) 
who  wanted  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  at  which  he  laughed 
till  the  water  ran  over  his  cheeks.^  These  reminiscenoeirt  of 
the  Shepherd  are  valuable  and  interesting,  as  displayiiig^iifc 
once  the  animal  temperament  of  his  brother  bard,  and  the  ha- 
bitual channd  in  which  Scott'^s  ideas  ran,  at  that  period  of  >kia 
life.  And  in  the  picture  given,  we  think  every  one  will  .peru 
ceive  that  the  exuberant  flow  of  both — ^his  contempt  of  403 
and  danger,  and  the  chivalric  current  of  his  feelings^-aze  to  be 
found  bursting  forth  irrepressiUy  in  every  page  of  these  hd- 
mortal  strains  to  which  he  soon  afterwards  gave  birth. 

Hogg  subsequently  remarks,  that  the  enthusiasm  with  whieh 
Scott  recited  and  spoke  of  our  ancient  ballads  during  that  in- 
teresting tour  through  the  forest  of  Ettrick,  first  led  him 
(H(^)  to  attempt  an  imitation  of  them.  Every  one  knows 
how  successfully  he  did  so,  in  his^  ^'  Mountain  Baid,'^^  pdb- 
lished  in  1807 ;  which  with  equal  propriety  and  gratitude  he 
dedicated  to  the  h^h  priest  of  that  altar  whence  he  caught  the 
fire  of  his  inspiration.  Scott,  indeed,  encouraged  the  pufalkpi- 
tion  of  the  woik  by  word  and  deed,  not  only  as  an  enthusiAttie 
poet,  but  a  warm— «n  actively  warm-**firiend.  Of  his  kini 
oflKces  in  the  former  character,  Hcgg  has  beautifully  said-^  .i>.' 

^  Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  aye» 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay, 

*  A  waterfall  and  lake  amid  the  feaHhny-wild  mountam  fiwhiesitfii 
that  separata  the  vales  of  Yarrow  and  Moffat* 
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Foidtcid  my  way,  witk  rtmfy  will. 
Afar  on  £ttriok'»  wildest  hill; 
Watched  my  first  notes  with  curious  eye, 
And  wondered  at  my  minstrelsy : 
He  little  weened  a  parentis  tongue 
Such  stnins  had  o'er  my  cradle  sun^.^ 

When  the  work  was  finishecU  Scott  took  the  bard  with  him  to 
JBdinhmrgh,  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Constable,  who  became 
the  publisher,  although  on  terms  not  the  most  flattering  to  the 
author.     The  truth  was,  we  believe,  that  the  bibliopole  was  at 
fiist  somewhat  staggered  at  the  loutish  bearing,  uncouth  dia- 
lect, and  grotesque  caligraphy  of  the  untuti»ed  borderer. 
.    It  18  at  all  times  a  delicate  and  sometimes  a  dangerous  mat- 
ter to  touch  upon  the  private  intercourse  between  friend  and 
ftiend,  when  either  or  both  are  in  the  land  of  the  living.     But 
we  have  Uogg^s  own.  and  oft-repeated  authority  for  stating, 
that,  amid  all  his  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Scott  ever  con* 
tinued  to  be  his  warm  and  consistent  friend,  in  the  fullest  ao- 
ooptation  of  the  term.     And  this  iRre  axe  the  moite  anxious  to 
•tate,  as  the  illustrious  subject  of  our  narrative  has  nKNre  than 
once  been  accused  of  a  callousness  and  indi£ferenoe  in  his  friend- 
ships, even  in  those  contracted  during  his  earlier  years,  when  the 
heart  was  young  and  the  feelings  ardent,  amounting  to  apa- 
thetic insensibility.     Never  was  charge  more  unjust,   as  we 
ihall  have  little  difiSculty  in  showing.     But  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  proper  place  for  making  up  an  estimate  either  of 
hk  public  or  private  character.    One  instance  of  his  kindly  and 
Saat^trng  disposition,  however^  we  cannot  help  here  giving,  in 
flsnaexion  with  the  individual  about  whom  we  have  just  been. 
quaking.     Amongst  other  literary  speculations  which  mingled 
jddi  the.  teeming  fancies  of  Hoj^'^s  brain  during  the  heyday  of 
Ua  career  at  Edinburgh,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  a 
▼olume  containing  a  poem  by  each  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
lyre  then  living  in  Britain.     Proceeding  to  act  upon  this  no- 
tion, he  forthwith  applied  personally  or  by  letter  to  the  parties 
conoemed,  little  doubting  of  their  cordial  co-operation  and  as- 
Wtancft  in  a  scheme  so  novel  and  striking.     His  applications 
were  for  the  most  part  favourably  received,  and  either  ready 
contributions  or  promises  of  their  speedy  transxnissiofi  were 
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sent  to  him.     Hogg  became  houtly  more  ddighted  widi  fab 
scheme.     He  had  abeady  scaled 


**  The  iteep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afiu-,** — 

and  now,  he  conceived,  he  had  found  the  '<  open  seasame^  to  the 
temple  of  fortune.  To  his  utter  discomfiture,  however,  hit 
frictid  Scott,  of  whose  support  he  reckoned  himself  most  seeor^ 
at  once  unqualifiedly  refused  to  YA  his  pen  for  such  a  pnr^ 
pose.  Hogg  remonstrated  earnestly,  but  without  effect;  aiid 
finally  demanded  an  explanation  of  his  refusal.  But  on  tfaUr 
point  Scott  was  equally  obstinate ;  nor  would  he  even  cohdescMf 
to  give  any  opinion  respecting  the  propriety  of  Hogg's  projeetei 
publication.  Stung  with  indignation  at  treatment  which  be 
conceived  to  be  undeservedly  injurious  and  contemptuous^  ihb 
Shepherd  flung  from  him ;  sent  him  a  most  abusive  letter jim^ 
pugning  equally  his  qualities  as  a  man,  and  his  capacity  as 
a  poet,  and  refused  either  to  speak  to  or  meet  with  him  fii^ 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  afterwards.  Hogg,  at  the  same  time, 
threw  aside  his  &vourite  project  in  angry  vexation,  conceivings 
very  justly,  even  amid  his  wrath,  that  the  want  of  Scott^s  nanrt 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  tend  materially  to  frustrate  its  suooeai: 
He  soon  afterwards  revived  it  again,  however,  in  a  dififcfent 
fashion,  and  published  his  Poetic  Mirror,  giving  imitatioflfi 
(many  of  them  happily  executed)  of  the  most  celebrated  of  oiif 
country''s  living  poets.  During  the  interval  of  estrangemefit 
between  Scott  and  Hogg,  the  latter  (who  afterwards  confettrf 
the  quarrel  to  be  all  on  his  own  side)  fell  ill,  and  was  soon  eoii^ 
sidered  in  great  danger  of  his  life.  Such  a  casualty  is-  At 
surest  touch-stone  of  earthly  affection.  Not  knowing  how  iM 
would  be  received  personally  by  his  afflicted  firiend,  Scott  mxAt 
daily  and  most  anxious  inquiries  aflcr  his  welfare  at  the 
shop  of  Hogg^s  border  countrymen  and  earliest  benefactuifi^ 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Grieve,  hatters,  North  Bridge ;  he  desired 
that  no  pecuniary  consideration  might  prevent  his  having  tlM 
best  medical  advice  in  Edinburgh,  and  every  thing  which  could 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  his  health  ;  and  frequently  ob^ 
served,  with  much  emotion — '<  I  would  not  for  all  I  am  worth 
in  the  world  that  any  thing  serious  should  befall  Hogg.*^  As 
his  friends  had  been  enjoined  to  secficcy  by  Scott,  it  was  long 
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his  teco^rery  ere  the  partimihuB  of  this  sffectioiiate  soli- 
citude for  his  welfare  reached  the  ears  of  the  Shepherd.  When 
it  did  so,  the  consequence  was,  an  inunediate  and  cordial  re* 
ooDciliation.  Sdott^s  reasons  for  reAismg  to  aecede  to  his 
fticnd^s  urgent  request,  as  well  as  declining  all  explanation  on 
tbe  subject,  seem  to  us  perfectly  plain,  uid  reflect,  in  our  opi- 
ittOD,  the  highest  credit  both  on  his  head  and  heart.  The  pro- 
ject was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  somewhat  mercenary  one ;  at 
iBut,  had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  and  redounded  much  to 
Ac  editor's  profit,  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  its  being 
laewed  in  that  light  by  the  world.  Scott,  therefore,  disoounte- 
Auoed  a  proposal  by  which  the  friend  he  esteemed  might  sully 
the  brij^t  fiune  he  had  then  acquired  in  the  world  of  letters, 
end  ultimately  forfeit  his  own  self-reject — ^the  direst  of  human 
misfortunes ;  while  the  subject  was,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
Bfttuie  which,  to  a  man  of  delicacy,  forbade  either  argument  or 
mnonstrance* 

It  would  be  out  of  our  way,  in  these  pages,  to  enter  on  a 
detailed  review  of  Hogg^s  literary  career ;  and  the  time  is  hap- 
pily not  yet  arrived  for  making  up  the  balance-sheet  of  his 
merits  and  defects,  either  as  an  intellectual  or  a  sodal  bdng. 
Thus  much,  however,  we  will  venture  to  say, — that  as  a  poet, 
he  has  given  undoubted  proofi  that  his  genius  is,  or  has  been, 
•f  the  highest  order,  however  much  he  may  have  tampered 
with  it  in  his  <^  wayward  moods.^  Few,  we  think,  will  venture 
in  piediet  the  time  when  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  ^^  Queen^s 
Wake^  shall  have  passed  into  oblivion.  As  a  man,  few  indeed 
wtB  capable  of  appreciating  him.  But  let  those  who  may  be 
iiridiiied  to  speak  lightly  of  him  in  cither  character,  pause  when 
diey  know  that  he  is  one  whom  Walter  Scott  esteemed  in  both. 
.  We  turn  now  to  our  task  of  noticing  the  first  publication 
mjfoa  which  Scott,  so  to  speak,  adventured  forth  upon  the  peril- 
ims  ocean  of  authorship,  little  dreaming,  doubtless,  of  the  long 
and  glorious  voyage  before  him,  or  that  he  was  to  be  lighted 
■long  in  his  triumphant  career  by  <<  the  sunshine  of  a  world  s 
smile,'"— his  sails  filled  to  cracking  with  the  applauding  breath 
of  nations.  We  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  he  em- 
ployed himself  for  some  years  previously,  with  the  view  of 
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wzegung  the  tliU  snrvxring  relies  of  our  uunent  nuBslreky  from- 
the  ruthlesft  ^rasp  of  oWvion,— -traveroing  the  barren  heaths^ 
and  exploring  the  scditary  dells,  of  the  highlands  of  the  soath, 
with  unwearying  ardour  and  untiring  foot.  But  we  have  learved^ 
OTen  since  we  commeneBd  our  task  as  biogzaphen,  that  his  nuMl 
had  been  directed  to  this  otgect  much  eadier  than  anj  eas^ 
until  verj  lately,  was  aware  of.  In  the  splendid  edition  of  his 
poetical  works,  now  in  the  course  of  puUication  by  Mr.  CadcU^ 
we  find  a  note  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Lockhart,  stating  that  ^  thcvt 
is,  in  the  library  at  Abbotsford,  a  ooUectioB  of  ballads,  pai^y 
printed  broadsides,  partly  in  MS.,  in  six  small  volmnes,  whioh^- 
from  the  handwriting,  must  have  been  formed  by  Sir  Waller 
Scott  while  attending  the  earlier  classes  of  Edinburgh  college;^. 
If  the  editor  be  correct  in  his  conjecture,  Seott  must  havebqfun. 
and  completed  this  voluminous  collection  of  antiquarian  lore, 
previous  to  his  fomrittniK  year ;  as  we  have  shown  from  un* 
questionable  documents  that  his  career  at  the  earlier  dasses  of 
the  college  was  cut  short  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
17B4  by  indisposition,; when  he  was  barely  past  thirtoen  :  n«; 
did  he  again  renew  his  studies  there  until  the  winter  of  1700^ 
Now,  as  we  have  been  able  to  get  no  trace  of  Scott^  having 
applied  himself  to  any  undertaking  of  the  description  adverted 
to  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  or  even  of  his  having  shown  a  decidod 
preference  £)r  such  pursuits,  beyond  the  perusal  of  stories  of 
romance  and  diablerie^  antecedent  to  his  long  and  severe  attack 
of  illness,  (irom  which  period,  indeed,  the  poet  himself  datea 
his  irrcvocaUc  lapse  into  the  region  of  fiction),  we  must  camf 
elude,  either  that  we  have  been  deficient  in  our  sources 'Of 
information,  or  that  the  learned  editor  has  overlooked  the  tabrtipt 
termination  of  Scott's  dassical  studies.  With  every  aentaoamil 
9f  deference  to  9fk  authority  so  high,  we  are  incUned.to  thiBki 
that  without  some  further  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  puUiewitt 
bo  disposed  to  continue  its  belief  in  the  porrectness  of,  onu 
wqrative.  L*ip 

;  Besides  his  own  indefiM;igabIe  industry  in  collecting  nuiteniib. 
Cor  his  ^^  Minstrelsy,^  Scott  enjoyed  many  advantages  in  its  com- 
pilation. Brides  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  n^my  vfdua- 
bio  GoU^ctionsjof  the  same  description  already  publishedr^t&MSr 
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•llM^mucellanyof  Andro  Myllarsnd  Walter  Gbepman^of  Editf- 
jbm;^,  in  1508,  to  the  enlarged  edition  of  Darid  Heid^B  ample 
'Mric»  in  1791«— 4ie  had  the  benefitof  the  best  exertions  of  many 
•fiisatda  ^ivell  qualified  to  assist  ham.  Aeesss  was,  by  their  in^ 
JUwnce,  obtained  fir  him  to  private  libraries,  and  carefully 
pws&fTcd  MSS.9  hitherto  unpro&ned  by  strangers^  touch,  by 
'arkieh  he  ims,  in  inmnnerable' instances,  enabled  to  sup)[>ly 
daflciencies,  «hioidate  dubious  passages,  and  conect  fidse  «r 
-onmipted  leadings  in  the  many  ballads  which  he  had  pre- 
•irioiialy  noted  down  from  recitation.  He  mentions,  in  parti- 
•-flidarya  ooyection  of  border  songs,  under  the  title  of  C/enn^rfert 
If&yCxnnpiled  by  the  late  Mr.  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  of  which 
lia^had  the  use  while  preparing  his  work,  and  which  proved  of 
ipeatoJable  aervioe  to  him. 

•Mtif  any  one  should  suppose  that,  in  thus  stating  the  numerous 
apui'cas  of  infiovmation  afforded  to  Scott  in  the  prosecution  of 
kia  work,  we  axe  detracting  from  the  merit  of  his  labours,  we 
imswer  that  such  a  construction  is  as  foreign  to  our  meaning  as 
•it  IS  txfame  absurd.  The  work  was  not  one  of  origmail  oom- 
faaition,  but  merely  (rf*  collection;  and  die  co-operation  of  his 
ftiends  <mly  tended  to  fiiciUtate  and  render  more  perfect  the 
iplishment  of  an  object  intrinsicaUy  national.  The  duties, 
rer,  of  selecting,  -comparing,  arrangmg— in  short  of  edit- 
ing, the  ccdlection,  were  nowise  lightened  by  this  ready  zeal  in 
flimishinir  materials;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  rendered  the 
In^ensome  and  reqxmmble,  ja7t  in  p>»portion  to  the  nun,- 
value  (to  use  a  -statutory  expressi<m,)  of  the  contribu- 


:*!  Respecting  the  manner  in  which  Scott  discharged  his  self- 
impiwiid  tad:,  it  would  be  more  than  superfluous  now  to  examine. 
lilins  been  said,  and  truly,  that  the  work  contains  materials  fdr 
of  metrical  romances.  And  tiiis  arises,  perhaps,  not  more 
die  innumersble,  smgular,  romantic,  and  pictusesque  inci- 
denta,  which  form  the  groundwork  and  are  interspersed  through 
Ae  atoperstnicture  of  most  of  these  ancient  effiisions ;  than  from 

'"^  This  book,  which  was  printed  in  black  leftter  ia  1508,  contains  a 
MMsasuTilH  stars  of  Soottkh  popular- poetry»  and  is  supposed  to  be  tke 
.tailicst  aBrvivin|r  specimen  of  the  Scottish  press. 
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the  dxcumstanoe  of  those  the  eadiost  votories  ef  the  mmat^hta^ 
ing,  as  Soott  himself  nanarkji,  the  ^rst  ohoiee  out  of  Aim^motk 
of  luitenals  which  axe  proper  to  the  art..  <^  Thus  ijb  happeai^ 
oontinues  he,  ^^  that  early  poets  ahnost  uniformly  display  AtfaaU^ 
rude,  original  cast  of  genius  and  expression. .  They  have  iiraJhal 
at  free-will,  and  with  unconstrained  steps  along  the  wtt^.if 
Parnassus,  while  their  followers  move  with  constrained  gMMi 
and  forced  attitudes,  in  order  to  avoid  placing  their  .feet  fvbat 
their  predecessors  have  stepped  before  them.**^  It  may  he  ^pm 
tioned,  however,  how  £ir  this  general  remark  is  just,  ,aa  tUffif^ 
ing  to  the  order  of  ballads  contained  in  the  JSli^arMMh^r^-  Mh 
sisting,  as  they  almost  exclusively  do,  of  narratives  of  hintmrhi) 
occurrences,  or  private  adventure;  and  whether,  moce<MFe|^il 
can  be  said  to  hold  good  in  any  case,  so  far  as  SfrrU.himftTif.il 
concerned.  The  very  nature  of  the  subjects  recorded  in  ttlW 
old  relics  almost  necessarily  precludes  any  approach  to  nrfinffuntf 
of  sentiment ;  while  the  rude  habits  and  barbarous  maimeiik^ 
jthe  times  were  equally  incompatible  with  elegance  of  rrprTiwiioll 
Many  passages  doubtless  occur,  especially  in  the  hallads  of  ^j#- 
mance,  of  the  most  touching  pathos  and  C2^ujisite  expreMBpi 
of  natural  feeling ;  but,  in  the  main,  the  principal  Yalm-ff 
these  strains  of  the  olden  time  consists  in  the  curioua  pictmii 
they  display  of  the  habits,  sentiments,  and  condition  of  socwQ^ 
in  days  gone  bye,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  which  we  bav«  ,99 
other  means  of  attaining.  And  in  this  view  they  are  to  be.  Mr 
gardcd  rather  as  useful  and  instructive,  than  adding  any  tbipg 
to  our  stock  of  intellectual  luxuries.  Of  thiS)  Scott,  aealofii 
and  enthusiastic  as  he  was  both  as  an  antiquary  and  a  fOtSf 
aeems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  at  the  time  of  their  publico 
tion,  and  judged  it  prudent  to  throw  in  a  short  cavwi  to  j(|u|t 
effect,  in  his  Intbopuction,  with  the  view  of  deprpcatiiig,^ 
feeling  of  disappointment  with  which  he  expected  his.w«)^,^ 
be  received  by  the  more  refined  and  classical  palates  of  ^aojlmi 
times. 

The  iNTRonucTiON  to  the  '^  Minstrelsy^  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  specimens  of  antiquarian  research  and  ab- 
strose  learning,  combined  with  extensive  historical  knowlec^, 
ever  subnytted  to  the  public.  It  gives  a  condensed  but  si^tis^ 
tory  history  of  the  Border  districts  of  Scothmdy  from  the  earlji^st 
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Iif  nil- period  down  t^die  em<»f  the  Iteflinnation9«-*<tlie  chane- 
««>«odl'eoadition  of  the  iBhAbitanta  tIttoi:^(lKntt  die  difmnt 
■gMj  ibeir  lidbitB,  their  teligioB,  their  supentitbiui  awl  dMir 
ipationa.  It  shows  how  deeply  and  attentively  Seott  had 
the  history  of  his  native  land,  ere  he  ventured  to  Kft 
pen  as  an  author ;  how  readily  his  mind  find  hold  of  and 
alsicd  up  every  oocurrenee  of  interest^  and  every  remarfcdl^ 
taait  of  diameter.  And  now  diat  the  wand  of  the  magieian  ia 
hwbn  though  his  enchantments  remain--^  re-perusal  of  dda 
Bst  acknowledged  essay,  afibids  an  explanatioB  of  mndi 
was  inexplicable  during  the  period  of  his  mysterions  power^ 
especially  that  exuberant  prafiision  of  historieal  ineidiBit 
witli  which  he  enriched  his  fictitioaa  naniatives^  and  garre  to  Ua 
^blB  asid  his  cfaaraotets  all  the  aemblanee  and  the  interest  ef 


(•' Tte  ^<  Minstidby  of  the  Scottish  Border''  is  divided  into 
diatinet  dassss  of  poems.    I.  HisitmicAL  BAUJUia.    II. 

imOC.        III.     iMTTATIOlfS    OF    THSSK    OOMMMUTlUlia    VV 

lioMDUf  AvTHOBS.  The  fiist  dass  are  defined  tO' bethosa  lliBit 
fUtaiit  to  events  which  are  either  known  actually  to  have  tdken 
j^laee^  oar  whidi,  making  due  allowance  flir  die  exaggeradtms  ef 
pDitical  tradition,  may  readily  be  conodved  to  have  had  aoma 
fitadation  in  history.  The  Rokantic  comprehenda  such  k^ 
IfBsnda  aa  are  current  upon  the  bwder  relatmg  to  fletitiotts  and 
]JBaa|pDative  adventure.  Of  diese  two  classes,  there  were  no 
hmti  dian  Ibrty-three  Old  Ballads  which  appeared  hr  dia 
tint  time  in  the  <<  Minstrelsy,^*  if  we  nuiy  credit  die  tMi- 
wkKbif  of  Mt.  MotherweD  of  Glasgow — himself  a  poet  of  no 
iatdm  nnik,  and  a  suooessfiil  gleaner  in  the  same  cft-gaduied 
ldd.-f  This  is  certainly,  all  things  conndered,  a  prodigiooB 
iinnber ;  and  entitles  Scott  and  his  coadjutors  to  the  evedasl* 
aig  gratitude  of  dieir  country.  For  it  must  be  hdd  in  mtttd, 
iik  Ae  reKcs  of  antiquity  thus  happily  preserved,  were  in  a 
eondition  even  more  perishable  than  the  plate-mail  of  the  heroof^ 


•  ,We  here  indude  the  additiond  volame  published  with  the  re-print  of 
tietwoflnt,in  1803. 
T  Vastreky,  Ancient  and  MMern ;  with  an  Bistomd  Introdeetknt 
'Hhbdi    %  William  MotharwdL    lie;  CHaipiw,  IdST. 
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winse  deeds  are  recorded  in  them;  whfle  thej  were,,  at  ^th^ 
ssme  time,  every  day  tmdergoing  m  metamorphosia  no  leas  do- 
atructive  of  their  origimd  appearance  and  diaracter  dian  tAr 
other  suffers  from  the  corroding  rust  that  at  once  deatroya.ats 
strength  and  its  identity.  But  it  is  Scott  himself  lAam'' mt 
hare  mainly  to  thank  for  the  perfect  state  in  which  we  find  theaiy 
— for  freeing  them  from  those  mutations,  eorruptions,  and-ifnii- 
rious  interpoktions,  the  natural  consequences  of  oral  traiMiDii- 
sion,  which  weakened  or  destroyed  their  native  vigour  aai 
beauty  ;  searching  out,  with  a  patience  of  investigation  ahaaaf 
incredible,  the  true  readings  of  original  texts ;  nnriddling.thp 
real  meaning  of  the  antiquated  terms  in  which  they  woe  orig*. 
nally  dictated ;  and  thus  presenting  them  to  us  in  a  fi3raa>rafc 
muse  intelligible  to  modem  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  villi 
all  the  genuine  marks  of  authenticity  about  them.  <'  Forta- 
nate  it  was,^  observes  Mr.  Motherwell,  (and  &w,  we  think,  «i& 
dissent  from  his  opinion),  ^^  for  the  heroic  and  legendary 
of  Scotland  that  the  work  was  undertaken,  and  still  moie 
nate  that  its  execution  devolved  upon  one  so  well  qualified^  li 
every  respect  to  do  its  subject  the  most  ample  justice, 
will  it  live  a  noble  and  interesting  monument  of  hia  un 
teaearch,  curious  and  minute  learning,  genius,  and  taste,  tth 
truly  a  patriot^s  legacy  to  posterity ;  and  as  much  as  it  may  ift 
now  esteemed,  it  is  only  in  times  yet  gathering  in  the  boBoin:af 
futurity,  when  the  interesting  traditions,  the  chivalrous  and  il^ 
mantic  legends,  the  wild  superstitions,  the  tragic  songs  of  Seo^ 
land,  have  wholly  £iiled  from  the  living  memory,  that  this  gift 
can  be  duly  appreciated.  It  is  then  that  these  volumes  will  he 
conned  with  feelings  akin  to  religious  enthusiasm,  that  4bm 
strange  and  mystic  lore  will  be  treasured  np  in  the  heart  asithe 
precious  record  of  da3rs  far  ever  passed  away—- that  their  gqnid 
stem  legends  will  be  listened  to  with  reverential  awe,  as  if  the 
yoice  of  a  remote  ancestor  from  the  depths  of  the  tombs  liad 
woke  the  thrilling  strains  of  martial  antiquity.^ 

The  ^^  Minstrelsy'*^  was  generally  received,  on  its  publieatieB, 
with  the  applause  it  merited.  It  had  been  long  and  eagerly 
expected;  for,  although  Scott^s  name  was  at  that  time  liti^ 
^mowp,  and  still  less  his  capacity  for  the  task,  beyond  the  ciiete 
of  his  own  literary  acquaintances,  these,  together  with  tfcnlnn'r 
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Mge  of  the  muij  individuals  of  authority  in  antiquarian  ma^ 
tiia»  who  had  taken  an  interest  in,  and  lent  their  asristanee  to^ 
undertaking  during  its  progress,  were  sufficiently  numerous 
influential  to  excite  anticipations  in  the  public  mind  of  no 
«rdinaiy  kind.  The  popularity  of  the  woric  is,  perhaps,  best 
fm^ren,  by  the  fiust  that  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  the 
MWrse  of  the  first  year.* 

'  As  already  mentioned,  the  ^<  Minstrelsy ^^  made  its  first  ap- 
^pHuranee  in  two  volumes,  and  included  only  two  classes  of  ballads, 
MMshe  historical  and  romantic— both  of  the  olden  time.  At  the 
aaprint  in  the  following  year  was  added  the  volume  of  ^  hor 
iSKnoNS^  of  the  ancient  ballads,  by  himself  and  various  litetaiy 
irianaifa  But  before  speaking  of  these,  we  must  advert  to  a  eir- 
^mnitance  attending  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes, 
vUch  attracted  no  little  attention  at  the  time.  This  was  their 
iasiiing  firom  the  press  of  the  small  provincial  town  of  Kelso,  and 
an.  A  style  of  tjrpography  which  £u  surpassed  any  thing  that  had 
before  been  executed  in  Scotlmd.  The  printer  was  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  of  whom,  as  also  of  his  two  brothers,  David 
iSSsd  John,  mention  was  made  in  an  early  part  of  our  memoir,  as 
Iwnga  school-companion  of  Scott,  at  Kelso.  Thesecircumstanoes, 
together  with  his  subsequent  eminence  in  his  trade,  would  su£- 
fieiepitly  entitle  him  to  some  notice  in  these  pages.  But  the  doae 
jntimacy  which  afterwards  subsisted  betwixt  Scott  and  the  two 
Imthers,  James  and  John,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  mu- 
tual lives,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  arose  out  of  that 
jBSinfxian,  render  our  being  somewhat  particular  in  our  ao- 
ODunt  of  both  no  less  expedient  than  proper. 
( ..Mr.  Ballantyne^s  fitther  was  a  respectable  draper  in  Kalso, 
•Dd.  was,  or  at  least  considered  himsdf,  an  individual  of  no  little 
aaportance  in  his  native  burgh.    Of  his  fimiily  we  knownothing, 

'^''^  South  of  the  Tweed,  it  attracted  oomparatiTely  little  notice  heyond 
Ike  arena  of  criticism.  *  The  enriomty  of  the  En^h,"  observes  Seott^ 
aaspsslriny  of  its  oold  reosption  amongst  them, "  was  not  nmch  awakened 
1^  poems  in  the  rude  garb  of  antiquity,  aocompanied  with  notes,  referring 
^  the  obscure  feuds  of  barbarous  clans,  of  whose  very  names  ciYilised 
lastory  was  ignorant.**  The  **  Southron"  and  the  *<  cirilised  world,"  came 
tirlake  a  deeper  interest  in  these  <*bariiarons  dans"  before  the  tenobm- 
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^wuKptmg  ilioie  membcts  of  it  who  wcve  thiown  into<nmpanioa^ 
iJiip  ad  «ohool  with  the  nibjeet  of  ovr  mmative.  Smd,  dM 
ddo9l^  as  alraniy  mentioned^  went  to  aea,  but  retumod  m  htJt 
faeaUh)  and  died  at  an  early  age.  No  great  eovdiality,  we  mm 
laid,  suhitated  betwixt  Soott  and  the  three  Bidlantynes  while  at 
Kelso,  chiefly  on  aooount  of  certain  consequential  airs  whieh,  «a 
the  sons  of  one  of  the  principal  merchants  in  the  plaoe,  dlt 
hnHJicfS  thought  themselveB  entitled  to  assume  towards  iheBr 
oaoqpcers.  This  is  a  well  known  characteristic  of  the  laorasiifc' 
iHs  families  in  all  our  little  provincial  Sootoh  burghs,  mor^  m/^ 
poeially  if  the  head  of  Ae  house  happen  to  exercise  some  mttk 
fmatidon^  and  ha?e  a  seat  in  the  <^  Cooncil.^  The  paltrier  file 
plaoe,the  more  powerM  this  propensity  to  preiensioiK  Thigmeirf 
weakness  arises  from  two  causes,— -first,  a  want  of  ImowMge  ef 
the  world;  and,  second,  a  Eveiy  sense  of  Aat  obsequious  defewnee 
to  wealth  and  office  which  has  generally  been  held  a  promnient 
fiMturo  in  the  narional  character,  and  whidi  the  poor  bring  «wir 
nady  to  pay,  the  rich  are,  of  course,  ever  ready  toexaet.  £teeH» 
aa  we  harve  seen,  remained  only  about  a  twelvemonth  at  KeliO| 
but  the  aequatntance  so  ooUly  begun,  was  renewed  upon  fais-^e^ 
narionnl  visafes  to  that  plaoe  afterwards,  and  ultimately  ripendl 
in^  a  WBcm  and  steady  friendship.  James  was  at  first  des^iietf  fit* 
the  low,  and  served  his  appiendceship  with  a  Mr.  James  fVitMf 
anriter  in  Kelso.  He  aftarwarda  came  to  Edinburgh,  and,  Mil 
mBBn  informed,  entered  as  a  solicitor,  but  having  only  got  0116 
job  in  tfaa  ooiffse  of  two  years,  and  no  payment  for  that,  he  f&i 
tamed  to  hia  narive  town,  qnite  undetermined  as  to  his  Aihntf 
line  of  life.  About  that  tune  the  tory  gentlemen  of  the  eonlAP 
tjr  wareion  die  evr of  starting  a  newspaper  in  ooeordance irith 
their  own  poiitiDal  notions^  and  Mr.  Ballantyoe's  prineipiMi 
hoKing  a  sinnlai:  bias,  he  was  offered  the  editorship.  This  wM 
the  first  acquaintance  he  formed  with  the  art  of  printing.  Afut 
he  had  been  some  time  established  in  his  rituation,  his  eM 
SGhooUriend,  Soott»  one  day  ealled  upon  him,  and  said^-^ 
■^.Man,^  {this  seems  to  hafe  been  a  habitual  term  of  addnssi 
widi  Scott,  in  fimiiliar  dialogue,)  ^'  Man,  James,  Pve  got  a  paa^ 
eel  of  old  border  ballads  that  I  wish  you  would  print  for  me.^ 
«  Me^  print  r  said  Mr.  Ballantyne,  <<  how  oould  I  print,  wha 
never  learned  the  art;  and,  besides,  have  na  typea  kit  whet 
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il»,liMefflary  liw:  ibe  newgpapcf  ?^    This  laal  difieulAjr  ivu^ 

)Miwever>  obviated  by  Sic  Walter's  urgeocj.    It  happened. «l 

ibal  time,  that  an  £kiglish  type-founding  house  was  pushing  Us 

vares  through  Scotland,  and  that  these  wares  were  of  a  kind 

9Such  superior  to  what  had  ever  before  been  seen  north  of  die 

l^weed*     Of  these  Mr.  Ballantyne  was   induced  to   order  m 

fnantity^  almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of  printing  his  friend^ 

ballads.     It  happened  also  very  fortunately,  that  Mr.  Bailan* 

tgfiae^s  principal  workman  had  been  a  long  tinw  in  the  estafaiishp- 

aunt  of  the  celebrated  Bensley,  and  was  therefore  capable  of 

his  materials  to  the  best  purpose.     With  these  advan^ 

and  the  excellent  natural  taste  of  Mr.  Ballantyne,  whick 

•ne  of  his  most  prominNit  qualities,  together  with  a  te*- 

Hfi^kisHy  fine  thick-wove  paper,  the  ^^  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot* 

4ph  Border  ^^  burst  upon  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  Soottiah 

fpbJJPj     ft   paragcm   of  typographical  perfedaon.     Indeed,  it 

^haowt  as  far  surpassed,  in  appearance,  the  puUicatioBs  then 

IWning  from  the  Scottish  press,  as  it  night  now  be  redooDed 

fiperior  to  those  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  present  day.     Am 

a^  Balural  oonsequence,  the  Kdso  printer  was  soon  in  general 

jjiyiest  in  the  publiriiing  world,  and  in  the  oouras  of  a  yaar 

§g,  Iwio  afterwards,  diiefly,  we  believe,  through  the  instigation 

fmi  aasistanee  of  Scott,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Edin^ 

^migh,  where  he  commenced  his  long  and  distinguished  oantr 

sprA  gmend  printer.     Of  this,  however,  more  hereafter.     Suf« 

fife  it''  here  to  say,  that  Mr.  Ballantyne  contributed  powerftdly, 

Ijf ,  lus  example,  to  difiuse  throughout  the  printing  trade  of 

ftiyytlend  a  taste  for  correct  and  elegant  workmandiip,  previons- 

||f  ..unknown ;  but  which  has  since  been  carried  to  a  pitch  of 

iHUlUence,  rivalling  the  typography  of  any  other  part  of  the 

ghiba».    Mr.  BaUantyne^s  brother,  John,  had,  in  the  mean** 

njjlt^  bscDL  brought  up  to  his  &ther^s  trade,  but  when  his 

^jn^lici^^s  reputation  and  business,  as  printer  in  Kelio,  inciwaaed, 

ha.iias  taken  into  the  printing-office  as  his  derk,  or  bodL-keeper, 

SjriL  substquently  accompanied  him  to  £dinbai^,  when  he 

soon  afterwards  opened  shop  as  a  bookseller. 

..  In  1803^  the  Minstrelsy  was  repuUished  with  considemble 

wnendations  and  additions^  both  in  proae  and  verse;  fiv  the 

inlesest  excited  by  its  first  i^ppearanoe,  had  dmwn  forth  both 
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comments  and  ooniribntions  firom  manj  qiintetfS  hitherto  ove^- 
looked.  An  additional  volume  was  also  added,  which  to  som^ 
perhaps,  may  appear  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  three,  in  as 
&r  as  genuine  poetry  is  to  be  considered*  This  volume  con- 
sisted  of  ^^  IMITATIONS  OF  THB  ANCIBNT  BAIXAD^   hj  modem 

writers,  the  pieces  being  founded  upon  such  traditions  as  may 
be  supposed  to  have  employed  the  harps  of  the  minstrels  in  the 
older  times. 

Amongst  these  were  several  pieces  by  Scott  himself,  in- 
cluding his  ''  Glenfinlas ""  and  the  «<  Eve  of  St.  John,"^  t^UA 
we  have  formerly  noticed,  and  which  were  written  for,  and  fiitft 
appeared  in  Lewis's  ^<  Tales  of  Wonder.^  There  ie  Bimt^H 
long  ballad  by  Lewis  himself,  entituled  '*  Sir  Agilthom,'"  whidl 
seems  to  have  been  rq^arded  by  the  critics  of  the  period  as  an 
effusion  of  transcendent  merit,  but  which,  we  suspect,  will  be 
looked  upon  at  the  present  day  as  little  else  than  a  bombastie 
rhapsody  of  extravagant  sentiment.  But  such  was  the  rage  of 
the  day ;  and  Lewis  has  but  too  much  excuse,  as  &r  as  the 
universal  prevalence  of  the  same  species  of  moral  delinquency 
in  all  ages  and  countries  can  prove  so,  for  yoking  his  genius  ta 
the  chariot-wheels  of  fashion.  As  imitations,  strictly  so  speak- 
ing, of  our  ancient  border  minstrelsy,  there  is  little  rooifi  fir 
disputing  that  Scott^s  own  compositions  in  this  sitpplemenltff 
volume  are  by  far  the  best ;  but  as  a  modem  specimen  ^  pM 
and  simple  ballad  poetry,  we  would  perhaps  indine  to^giveMdi^ 
pahn  to  Leyden'^s  *^  Mbbmaid.'*^  The  plot  or  traJHtito'  'm 
whidl  that  ballad  is  built,  is  literally  worse  than  northing,  %lti^ 
cause  hackneyed  and  threadbare  long  before  LeydenV  day )  Wi 
has  he  handled  it  to  the  best  advantage;  but  the  Strain  fl^Wv  ettii 
inch  a  rich  continuous  stream  of  verbal  melody,  that  thenninyiii 
seas  of  the  sense  is  completely  absorbed  in  the  harmoiqr  ef 'dM 
sound,  and  we  cease  from  the  perusal  with  a  long  respiratieiirtrf 
intense  delight,  conjoined  with  an  elevation  of  feeling  sueh  w4i 
experienced  in  listening  to  the  swelling  tones  of  the  #rgMlll} 
when  pouring  finrth  the  strains  of  impassioned  and  unpreaiediB 
tated  devotion.  .''^'* 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing  more  finely  apoatrofAie 
than  the  opening  steaaaaof  this  beautifiil  ballad.  •    >«^'j 
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^  Ob  Jttni*a  iMttk  Jiow  sweelljr  ftwell 

The  murmurs  of  the  mountain  bee ! 
How  softly  mourns  the  writhed  shelly 

Of  Jura*8  shore,  its  parent  sea ! 
Bnt  softer.  Heating  o'er  the  deep. 

The  mermaid's  sweet  sea^sootfainf  lay. 
That  cbarm'd  the  daudng  waves  to  sleep 
,  Before  the  bark  of  Colousay.** 

.  And  how  full  of  feverish  and  unconirollable  passion  is  the 
puennaiden^s  response  to  the  captive  chieftain^s  all^ations  of 
her  incapability  of  partunpating  in  the  sympathies  of  human 

1. 

''As  oygnet  down,  proud  sweli'd  her  breast ; 

Iler  eye  oonfess'd  the  pearly  tear ; 
His  hand  she  to  her  bosom  pressed — 

u  there  no  heart  for  rapture  here  ? 
'  These  limbs,  sprung  from  the  lucid  sea. 

Does  no  warm  blood  their  oairents  fill, 
Ko  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  free» 

To  joy,  to  love's  delirious  thrill  ?*'— 


■  ■ 


.  But  we  would  wander  much  beyond  the  limits  we  have 
figDfid  ourselves  in  this  meuMNur,  did  we  proceed  to  quote  from, 
gf./Dommeut  upon,  this  fascinating  publication,  as  our  inclina- 
tion would  entice  us  to  do. 

Hi.Tbs  Kcond  edition  of  the  Minstrelsy  experienced  rather  a 
dUU  racopiion,  probably  from  its  following  the  first  too  soon, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  latter  was  bought  up.  It  has, 
homewei^  gone  through  six  or  seven  editions,  and  must  un* 
qiBffstiffliahly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  accessions 
1^  omr  national  literature.  The  amending,  illustrating,  and 
adding  to  it,  continued  to  be  a  fiivourite  employment  with  Scott 
tluough  life.  Mr.  Lockhart  tells  us  that  he  ^<  kept  by  him,  as 
ling  as  health  permitted  him  to  continue  his  literary  pursuits, 
«l  intedleaved  copy  of  the  Collection  by  which  his  name  was  first 
established,  inserting  such  various  readings  as  chance  threw  in 
Ui  way,  and  enriching  his  annotations  with  whatevor  new  lights, 
conversation,  or  books  supplied.^  The  edition  now  publishing 
under  Mr.  Lockhart''s  superintendence,  has,  therefixre,  the  re- 
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oommendation  of  powpwing  all  these  emeadations,  togather  n^ 
much  additional  in&rmatioa  as  to  incidents,  locaHtiea,  iu^  fk^{^ 
plied  by  that  gentleman  himsel£  Another  valuable  improxf^ 
ment  is  likewise  made  in  the  present  edition; — the  appendingf^f 
the  music  of  many  of  the  old  aire  to  which  the  poetry  wa3:.oiir 
ginally  wed.  , ,. 

Although  we  have  said  that,  on  removing  to  Ashiesteel,;,jp 
the  year  1800,  Scott  virtually  surrendered  himself  to  the  bepf 
of  his  genius,  and  abandoned  whatever  longings  he  mighj^,  ]gfgr 
viously  have  cherished  for  profisssional  fiune  and  emolnnumt^  Jff 
he  had  by  no  means  eome  to  any  deliberate  determinatioa  vit)in 
himself  on  the  subject,  nor  was  it  until  the  year  180B,  w&m^^Sff 
publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  ^^  Minstrelsy,'"  that  the 
prudence,  if  not  neeeisity,  of  finally  malring  his  election  be» 
tween  law  and  literature,  was  forced  on  him  by  a  sense  of  hii 
ripening  years,  (he  was  then  thirty-two),  and  the  pnisp^ct  of 
an  increasing  family.  This  may  be  rq;arded  aa  ai  one».thp 
most  cridcal  and  interesting  period  of  Scott's  lifie,  and  fat  ika 
reasons  whidi  determined  his  choice,  we  believe  our  leadeia  wiiB 
desiderate  no  better  explanation  than  what  he  gives  us  hiwrif 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrd,  writtnptoi 
18S0.     •  '^.*••i.ii 

^  At  this  time,''  (1803,)  says  he,  ^  I  stood  peimtiallyiiftja; 
diftvent  positaon  from  that  which  I  oeeupied  when  I  firat  fdipk 
my  desperate  pen  in  ink  for  other  purposes  dian  those  afiH^ 
proftssion;  In  1796,  when  I  first  published  the  tnnidhdon 
fiom  Burger,  I  was  an  insulated  individual,  with  only  my  una 
wants  to  prof  ide  for,  and  having,  in  a  great  measun^  mj  «p» 
indination  alone  to  consult.  In  1803,  when  the  second  irlitiiir 
of  the  Minstrelsy  appeared,  I  had  arrived  at  apeciod.a£]ifsi 
when  men,  however  thoughtless,  encounter  duties  andjcnctttna- 
standee,  whiefa  press  consideration  and  plans  of  lifii  apon  ilhm 
most  oardesB  minds.  I  had  been  for  some  time  mairicd^MHwJ 
the &ther  of  a  rising  family,  and,  though  fuUy  enabled  tawiaet' 
tfaaoonsequent  demands  upon  me,  it  vras  my  duty  andiddaiter. 
to  place  myself  in  a  situation  which  would  enable  metof  nsfil 
hoBOinrable  precision  against  the  various  contingendaa  of  lifts  «l') 

-^^  II  nsay  ^be  readily  swppoeed,  that  ^  attempts  whiah  I  Imi 
made  in  litamtura  had  been  unfinrouraUe  to  my  sncceas  at  the 


liBr.  The  gisddess  Themis  is,  at  Edinburgh,  and  I  tfoppMD 
(tttei  ymlieie  cbe,  of  a  peculiarly  jealous  disposition.  She  wiU 
not  readily  consent  to  share  her  authority,  and  sternly  deman^B 
ifram  her  votaries,  not  only  that  real  duty  be  carefully  attended 
M  and  discharged,  but  that  a  certain  air  of  business  shall  be  ok 
•erved  even  in  the  midst  of  total  idleness.  It  is  prudent,  if 
llibt  absolutely  necessary,  in  a  young  barrister,  to  appear  eom- 
{lletdy  engrossed  by  his  profession ;  however  destitute  of  em- 
ployment he  may  be,  he  ought  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  ap^ 
^tturanoe  of  iuU  occupation*  He  should  at  least  Bcem  perpetually 
Mgaged  among  his  law  papers,  dusting  theQi»  as  it  were ;  and^ 
Jtt-Ovid  advises  of  the  fair. 


J. 


C«i 


*  8i  nolliu  erit  pulris,  taaieB  ezcate  nalliui*' 


•'  ^  Perhaps  such  extremity  of  attention  is  more  especially  voi* 
yiiredj  oonsidering  the  great  number  of  counseUprs  who  are 
•slled  to  the  bar,  and  how  veiy  small  a  proportion  aS  them  aie 
fludly  disposed,  or  find  encouragement,  to  fidlow.  the  law  as  m 
Hence  the  number  of  deserters  is  so  great,  that  the 
lingering  look  behind  occasions  a  young  novice  to  be  set 
down  MS  one  of  the  intending  fugitives.  Certain  it  is,  that  tho 
Seoctish  Themis  was  at  this  time  peculiarly  jealous  of  9fiy  flirt- 
iljfln  with  the  Muses,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  ranged 
^■maelves  under  her  banners.  *  ^  *  . 

:»:  <<  The  reader  will  not  wonder  that  my  open  interference  widi 
■Btters  of  light  literature  diminished  my  employment  in  the 
Metier  matters  of  the  law.  Nor  did  the  solicitors,  upon 
choice  the  counsel  takes  rank  in  his  profession,  do  me 
than  justice  by  regarding  others  among  my  contemporaries 
;fitter  to  discharge  the  duty  due  to  their  clients  than  a  young 
who  was  taken  up  with  running  after  halleds,  whether 
Awtonie  or  national.  My  profession  and  I,  therefore,  came 
tsialBnd  nearly  upon  the  feoting  on  which  honest  Slender  ooiw 
srifld. himself  with  having  established  with  Mrs.  A^ne  Page. 
*:Thcre  was  no  great  love  between  us  at  the  beginning,  and  it 
pleaaod  Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  farther  acquaintance  T  I  be* 
sensible  t)iat  the  time  was  come  when  I  must  eith^  Iwki^ 

9f 
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mysdf  resolutely  to  <  the  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  by  night, ^ 
nouneing  all  the  Delilahs  of  my  imagination^  or  bid  adieu  la 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  hold  ajiother  ooune. 

**  I  confess  my  own  inclination  revolted  from  the  moire  m^ 
vere  choice,  which  might  have  been  deenfied  by  many  dia  mmtt 
alternative.  As  my  transgressions  had  been  numerous,  my  m* 
pentance  must  have  been  signalised  by  unusual  sacrifioea^  ■■  My 
&ther,  whose  feelings  might  have  been  hurt  by  my  quitting  the 
bar,  had  been  for  two  or  three  years  dead,  so  that  I  had'no  emir 
trol  to  thwart  my  own  inclination  ;  and  my  income  being*  eqnd 
to  all  the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  I  wbm  jM 
pressed  to  an  irksome  employment  by  necessity,  that  noil 
powerful  of  motives ;  consequently  I  was  the  more  easily  ifct 
duccd  to  choose  the  employment  which  was  most  agreeabk; 
This  was  yet  the  easier,  that  in  1800  I  had  obtained  the  pra^ 
ferment  of  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  about  KSOO  a-year  in  r^nB^ 
and  which  was  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  as  in  that  oonnty  I 
had  several  friends  and  relations.  But  I  did  not  abandon  tlMI 
profession  to  which  I  had  been  educated  without  certain  prth 
dential  resolutions,  which,  at  the  risk  of  egotism,  I  will  hu^ 
mention, — ^not  without  the  hope  that  they  may  be  niefiil  -M 
young  persons  who  may  stand  in  circumstances  similar  to  ifaoM 
in  which  I  then  stood.  ' 

*^  In  the  first  place,  upon  considering  the  lives  and  furtttoea 
of  persons  who  had  given  themselves  up  to  literature,  or  to  M 
task  of  pleasing  the  public,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  eimuB^ 
stances  which  chiefly  affected  their  happiness  and  character  WM 
those  from  which  Horace  has  bestowed  upon  authors  the  epMM 
of  the  Irritable  Race.  It  requires  no  depth  of  philosophic  t^ 
flection  to  perceive,  that  the  petty  war&re  of  Pope  with  iki 
dunces  of  his  period,  could  not  have  been  carried  on  without  lAl 
sufiering  the  most  acute  torture,  such  as  a  man  must  eniott 
from  musquitoes,  by  whose  stings  he  suffers  agony,  althougfa  III 
Can  crush  them  in  his  grasp  by  myriads.  Nor  is  it  n^oetHtatf 
to  call  to  memory  the  many  humiliating  instances  ih  whidi 
men  of  the  greatest  genius  have,  to  avenge  some  pitiftil  quarrtl,' 
made  themselves  ridiculous  during  their  lives,  to  become  tUi 
still  more  degraded  objects  of  pity  to  friturc  tintes. 
10 
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**  Upcm  the  whole,  as  I  had  no  pretension  to  the  genius  of 
the  distinguished  persons  vho  had  fiidlen  into  such  errors,  I  oon-^ 
diided  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  imitating  them  in  these 
ipistakes,  or  what  I  considered  as  such :  and,  in  adopting  lite* 
wy  pursuits  as  the  principal  occupation  of  my  future  life,  I  re- 
•alved,  if  possible,  to  avoid  those  weaknesses  of  temper  which 
MBUcd  to  have  most  easily  beset  my  more  celebrated  prcde* 


^  With  this  view,  it  was  my  first  resolution  to  keep  as  far  aa 
^•fl  in  my  power  abreast  of  society,  continuing  to  maintain  my 
plao^  in  general  company  without  yielding  to  the  very  natural 
mqptntion  of  narrowing  myself  to  what  is  called  literary  society* 
if  doing  so,  I  imagined  I  should  escape  the  besetting  sin  of 
Uitaiiing  to  language  which  from  one  motive  or  other  ascribes  a 
undue  d^ree  of  consequence  to  literary  pursuits,  as  if  they 
indeed  the  business  rather  than  the  amusement  of  life. 
The  q^xwite  course  can  only  be  compared  to  the  injudicious 
foiidiiet  of  one  who  pampers  himself  with  cordial  and  luscious 
dniights  until  he  is  unable  to  endure  wholesome  bitters.     J^ike 
(BlBlas,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  stick  by  the  society  of|ny  con* 
wAf  inatead  of  seeking  that  of  a  more  literary  cast,  and  to 
Mtrntnin  my  general  interest  in  what  was  going  on  around  me. 
Willing  the  man  of  letters  fiir  the  desk  and  the  library.'" 
.  •  It  has  sddom,  if  ever,  happened,  we  believe,  in  the  annals  of 
Utmtnve,  that  a  determination  of  such  a  nature  has  been  come 
li<  under  such  circumstances.     The  labourers  in  the  field  of 
hftera  consisted,  until  considerably  later  than  the  period  we 
HMk  of,  almost  solely  of  two  classes  of  individuals,-— those  who 
tftk  to  the  occupation  simply  for  amusement,  self-improve- 
|R9nt^  or  fimie ;  and  those  who  adopted  it  as  a  profession,  or 
rf  subsistence.     Since  then,  an  entirely  new  sect  of  li- 
ft have  sprung  up,  (Mr  rather  manifested  themselves,   in 
Cheat  Britain,  whose  views  may  be  described  as  an  amalg^ma* 
lion  of  those  of  their  predecessors,  imiting  at  once  the  objects 
tf  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  pursuit.     Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
diieem  the  causes  in  which  their  existence   has   originated. 
lliichy  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the  natural  growth  of  a  rcUsh  for 
polite  literature  in  a  wealthy,  intelligent  and  cultivated  com-* 
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mniritjr ;  but  it  most  be  apparent  to  every  one  wbo  hat  lijid  Itii 
eye  upon  publu;  events,  and  their  resolts,  fiir  the  last  qnartartf 
a  century,  that  it  has  mainly  ensued  from  the  material  aIiini-> 
tions  in  the  political  condition  of  society.  The  change  hdUk-  m 
state  of  protracted  and  consuming  warfare,  to  that  of  profoottt- 
peace,  affected  not  more  the  trading  and  agricultural  anla* 
rests,  than  the  moral  and  intellectual  fiumlties  of  the 
but  in  a  converse  ratio.  The  two  former  experienced 
tion  which  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  that  state  of  pio* 
stration  which  the  human  frame  experiences  after  the  unnatuiii 
excitation  of  a  long  debauch ;  and  from  which  it  is  only  now) 
after  eighteen  years'*  tranquillity,  if  we  may  venture  to  liam# 
the  assertion,  beginning  to  recover.*  On  the  other  hand^  dlfr 
sudden  clasure  of  those  sources  of  employment  and  snbsistaiM^ 
consequent  on  a  state  of  external  warfiuie,  conjoined  with  the  nth 
tural  increase  of  population  (unrelieved  by  outward  drainage) 
attendant  on  a  state  of  peace,  compulsorily  directed  menu's  middl 
into  new  channels  of  occupation.  In  other  words,  the  demant 
for  physical  exertion  and  active  public  talents  being  stopped^ 
intellectual  amusement  or  effort  was  necessarily  substitattfd.' 
Independently  of  this,  the  public  mind  had  reeeived  tM 
great  a  moral  impetus  to  stop  with  the  termination  of  -lilt 
causes  in  which  it  originated.  The  very  social  misery  winek 
ensued  contributed  to  sharpen  men^s  wits,— -driving  the  6d«- 
cated  to  mental  occupation,  as  a  means  of  earning,  or  ekeing 
out,  a  livelihood  ;  and  the  uneducated  into  habits  of  observi^ 
tion,  inquiry  and  reflection,  previously  dormant.  Need  w^-  hi 
corroboration  of  our  remarks,  enumerate  individually  the  fao^ 
of  distinguished  recruits  from  the  ranks  of  Bellona,  whidi  haV^ 
of  late  years  enlisted  in,  and  done  honour  to,  those  of  literattiN^ 

*  The  steadily  increasing^  animation  which  has  for  some  tina  fuk 
(September  1833)  displayed  itself  in  almost  every  great  staple  biaodi 
of  manufactore  in  Great  Britain,  without  any  apparently  unnatmral  cdn- 
f  ucive  caose,  warrants  the  writer  in  expressing  a  sanguine  hope,  atleaat^ 
that  a  healthy  and  permanent  resuscitation  of  internal  prosperity  has  dt 
length  commenced.  The  continued  depression  in  the  agricultofal  iata* 
rest  consists  in  causes  which  must  speedily  bring  about  their  owm 
rection. 
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indutogy  as  the  list  does,  the  names  of  a  Hamilton,  a  Hall, 
a  Nanbb,  a  Mabryat,  and  a  Chamier  ?  Or  need  we  point 
to  the  recent  great  political  movonents  throughout  the  empiie, 
at  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  public  sentiment 
tAklt  nuwi  pervades  even  the  humblest  classes  of  society  ? 

Literature  is  no  longer  looked  upon,  like  the  stage  in  former 
days^  as  merely  the  refuge  of  those  unpossessed  of  steadiness  in 
following  out,  or  patronage  or  luck  for  succeeding  in,  some  more 
definite  profession  or  trade.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as.  a 
field  open  to  all  who  cannot  find  a  better  market  for  their  ta* 
loits  and  acquirements  ;  and  the  public  judgment  seems  to  ap- 
ptwe  of  the  honourable  competition.  The  lawyer  is  no  longer 
Ndkoned  unfit  for  his  brief,  the  soldier  his  sword,  the  sailor 
iua  quadrant,  or  the  merchant  his  desk,  that  he  can  handle  his 
fen  fiir  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  his  fellow-men.^ 
'  As  Scott  himself  says  in  the  preceding  quotation,  public  feeU 
in^  was  very  different  at  the  period  when  he  decided  upon  his 
firtnie  occupation  for  life.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  revolution 
vhieh  has  taken  place  on  the  subject,  his  determination  must 
iliU  be  considered  as  a  solecism  in  the  wcnrld  of  letters.  He 
daied  to  brave  the  contumely  which  then  attached  to  a  profes- 
apostate,  without  the  palliation  of  private  necessity  for  his 
;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  pecuniary  resources  were  by 
means  adequate  for  the  expense  of  upholding  that  style  in  so* 
citty  which,  equally  by  birth,  education,  and  luttural  ambition, 
he  fidt  himself  called  upon  to  assume  and  maintain.  He  con* 
it  is  true,  that  he  was  in  no  smaU  degree  influenced  by 
of  a  more  substantial  kind  than  the  chance  profits  ef  his 
Klefary  labours,  for  ekeing  out  his  income,— determined,  as  he 
aaya»  to  make  literature  not  his  crutch,  but  his  staff.  These 
consisted  in  the  chance  of  obtaining,  by  the  interest  of  his 
fiaendsy  some  one  of  those  easy  and  profitable,  almost  sinecure 

a  It  was  recently  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  migority 
if  the  reporters  for  the  London  newspapers  consist  of  half-pay  or  dis- 
Imded  naval  and  military  officers.  The  most  influential  of  these  journals 
en  edited  by  accomplished  barristers;  and  even  the  most  obscure  of  the 
frorindal  prints  are,  generally  speaking,  under  the  superintendence  of 
men  of  ability  and  education. 
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qffices  of  the  law,  in  which  many  of  those  who;,  fn|ia  wui  qf 
talent  or  ambition,  fail  to  distiiiguish  themselves  in  their  pfiK 
fession,  ultimately  find  refuge. 

Such  expectations,  however,  were  necessarily  of  a  procmnoiM 
nature,  depending,  as  they  did,  (on  their  fulfilment,  upop  thii 
versatile  niovement  of  the  political  wheel,  of  fortune,  whidh 
were,  at  that  period,  both  fi^equent  in  occurrence  and  unoer^in 
in  their  results. 

Scotfs  resolution,  in  short,  exhibits  a  singular  mixture  qC 
prudential  caution  and  moral  boldness.*  There  cap  be  liltl^ 
doubt  that  he  was  internally  stimulated  to  it  by  the  consicioiw^ 
ness  of  his  own  powers  and  resources ;  ibr  no  inaQ$  bpwevor 
unassuming,  arrived  at  Scott^s  age,  and  mixing,  as  b?  J6A9 
so  gjsnerally  in  society,  but  must  have  the  conviction  ql  hii 
own  comparative  strength  or  weakness  unavoidably  fin^ped  .m^ 
hiuL 

He  adopted,  at  the  same  time,  he  says,  another  readuriqa, 
^^  I  determined  that,  without  shutting  my  ears  to  the  voieo  of 
true  criticism,  I  would  pay  no  regard  to  that  wbioh  agai^ifi^ 
the  form  of  satire.  I  therefore  resolved  to  arm  mysdf  with 
the  triple  brass  of  Horace,  against  all  the  roving  wavfig^e  of 
satire,  parody,  and  sarcasm ;  to  laugh,  if  the  jest  were  a  goocl 
one;  or,  if  otherwise,  to  let  it  hum  and  buzs  its^  ^oskef* 
It  ia  to  the  observance  of  these  rules,  (according  to  my  bcm 
belitf^)  that,  after  a  life  of  thirty  years  engaged  in  lifts^ 
vary  labours  of  various  kinds,  I  attribute  my  never  liaiapg 
been  entangled  in  any  literary  quarrel  or  controversy;  aii4i 
which  is  a  more  jdeasing  result,  that  I  have  been  distinguisheil 
by  the  personal  friendship  of  my  most  approved  contcmpcranei 
of  all  parties."" 

It  is  well,  indeed,  as  it  is  rare,  when  authors  can  adopt  and 
^eep  a  resolution  like  the  above ;  and  Scott^s  career  certainl}} 
exhibits  a  most  remarkable  example  of  forbearance,  moden- 

*  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  we  observe,  assigns  as  one  of  Scottis  in* 
Aicenients  for  abandoning  his  profession,  the  increase  of  fortnne  which 
ha  received  by  the  death  of  his  father,  who  expired  on  i4ih  April, 
1790.  This^  we  .believe,  is  a  mistake.  Wo  have  very  recently  beea  ore* 
dibly  informed,  that  he  was  scarcely  one  penny  richer  by  that  event. 
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tioii,  and  equanimity.  It  is  true  that  the  extensive  popularity 
tirhich  he  almost  immediately  enjoyed,  was  |0f  itself  a  mote 
than  sufficing  balm  for  whatever  annoyance  he  might  experi- 
ctiee  from  the  petulant  parodists  and  waspish  Tom  Thumbs  of 
criticism,  who  assailed  him  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
litr  'did  not,  in  some  instances,  carry  his  indifierence,  real  or 
alfccted,  to  an  unjustifiable  extent.  Silence  is  not  always 
that  of  dignity,  nor  endurance  of  injuries  that  of  manly  tolera- 
tum.  The  attack  made  upon  him  by  Byron,  in  his  ^<  Eng- 
liill  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,^  was  so  manifestly  wanton 
and  mijust,  that  Scott  was  sufficiently  warranted  in  leaving 
Ms  justification  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Not  so  the  strie- 
Sttes  on  his  historical  novels,  by  Dr.  M^Crie,  and  other  com-- 
msntat^NTS  of  undoubted  candour  and  ability,  to  whose  criti- 
dma  he  was  either  altogether  silent,  or  deigned  but  a  brief 
and  passing  reply.  But  we  are  anticipating  subjects  for  extf- 
Mttacion  at  a  more  fitting  period  of  our  narrative. 

•  Here,  then,  we  are  arrived  at  the  actual  commencement  of 
floait^s  career  as  an  author  by  profession.  He  was,  at  this 
»y  thirty-two  years  of  age ;  a  married  man,  with  two  chil- 
i)<*Hi  third,  the  eldest,  named  Walter,  only  lived  sik 
He  had  then  lately  removed  from  a  house  in  South,*  to  a 
commodious  one  in  North  Castle  Street,  in  which  he  con- 
tiwied  to  reside,  while  in  town,  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Gon- 
staUe^s  unfortunate  failure,  in  1825.  During  the  summer  he 
anatantly  removed  to  Ashiesteel,  until  be  became  possessed  of 
Afabotsferd.  His  parents  were  both  dead.  The  few  memben 
at  hk  fiither^s  family  who  still  survived,  were  far  separated 
ftm  him  ;  and  he  was,  in  short,  arrived  at  that  anxious  period 
«f  lifie,  when,  all  the  filial  and  fraternal  ties  of  early  home  be- 
ing extinct  or  dissevered,  a  man  beholds  himself  becoming 
iim  oentre  of  a  new  world  of  domestic  care  and  afleetion,  and 
all  the  responsibility  attached  to  that  condition. 


a  Now  19,  tbe  street  flat  of  which  is  now  a  shop  at  present  ocoopied 
kf  Mr.  Douglas,  bookseUer.  His  house  in  North  Castle  Street  was  No. 
99,  now  ooeopied  by  Mr.  Maevey  Napier,  editor  of  the  Edinlrai]g;h  £e- 
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<<  The  Snst  fruits  of  ScottV  defection  from  the  weighti^^'Ulit- 
ten  of  the  !aW  was,*"  not  as  Mr.  Canningham  says,  th^  ^'uj 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,^  but  his  ^<  Sir  Tristrem,^  a  metrical  lilo- 
manee  ;  which,  although  not  an  original  composition,  ycft,  fiik 
the  light  which,  by  the  most  indefatigable  research,  odmbined 
with  uncommon  discernment  and  sagacity,  he  threw  on'  itr  His- 
tory, and  on  the  obsolete  language  in  which  it  was  competed, 
together  with  an  exquisite  imitation  in  the  shape  of  a  oonda- 
rion  to  the  ancient  poem,  is  well  entitled  to  be  ranked  ani^figut 
his  poetical  works,  and  to  claim  particular  notice  in  this  pliDe. 

It  would  prove  a  task  equally  beyond  our  limits  and  thie  m- 
tience  of  our  readers,  were  we  to  enter  into  the  discussion  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  tale  of  Sir  Triistrem,  whidi  has  ein- 
pk>yed  the  pens  and  addled  the  brains  of  antiquaries  for  miday 
generations.  Its  national  origin  has  been  claimed  hy  mdk 
continental  countries,  as  well  as  England  and  Scotland :  and't&iit 
legends  of  a  similar  character,  and  bearing  on  the  same  inci- 
dentS)  existed  in  the  former,  long  previous  to  the  time  of  tbe 
Scottish  bard,  is  universally  admitted.  Scott  himself  slieto 
that  such  a  story  was  popular  both  in  French  and  German^  i^ 
teeedent  to  that  period,  and  it  has  since  been  proved,  in  aii  ero- 
dite  work  published  in  1821,  on  the  remains  of  the  midik 
agts,  by  Von  der  Hagen,  that  a  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem^  em 
existed  in  the  Greek  language  so  early  as  the  thirteendi  de^ 
*ury. 

But  tbe  principal  cause  of  confusion  respecting  the  atitlurirslip 
of  the  existing  English  version  of  Sir  Tristrem,  seems  to  hm 
been  a  work  entituled  a  <'  Chronicle  of  Cornwall,'*^  and  sald'ip 
IM  written  by  one  <<  Thomas  of  Brittany ,'^ — some  saj^ipoallfi^ 
tfai«  Thomas,  and  not  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  to  be  thb  'rtU 
4Uithor,— -others  identifying  them  as  the  same  individtiid;  '  ^  ''; 
'  That  such  a  chronicle  did  exist,  which  detailed  the  l^jeodiif 
Sir  Tristrem,  is  suffieiently  proved  by  the  references  inOk  ittft 
by  the  early  writers  of  other  countries  ;  and  Scott,  in  his  iiitto- 
daction  to  the  romance,  states  his  firm  belief  that  Thbmkfc  of 
Brittany  and  Thomas  of  ErdHdoune  are  one  and  the  same:'  Tlfls» 
however^  seepns  to  be  doub^  by  the  learned  antiquary,-  Mt. 
MUmj  chiefly  on  account  of  a  discrepancy  of  dates,  whibh'Uh 
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j^PpoffUaon  neosnari^  implietin  thuuKtroduoiovy  muj  of  Seou 

.Jhfmfelf ;  aod  Mr.  Loddmrt,  in  his  pic&tory  tenurkt  to  thi^. 

,jtmjiwt. published  (1883,)  unhesitaytin^^j  proDOOiKes.thciidaii- 

,fj^  impossihle.    <<  That  Thomas  of  £rciUDiKne/\aays  h%  f^  was 

\,iffii  known  in  Emgland  as  a ' nMnanee-wnter,  is  astaUished 

^tjfjgnd  all  doubt,  by  the  words  of  Be  Bnume. 

,.v  .  *  1  ss^  in  sosg  of  ssdfBJi^g  tais 

Of  Erceidoune/  . 

..^fifi  that  Ae  is  the   Thomas  who  framed  that  ^  sedgeing  tale^ 

(ffiie  for  recitation)  of  Tiistrem,  which  had  the  ^  steem  oyer 

iptes,'*  appears  to  be  hardly  less  certain.       Assuredly  tkat 

^Thomas  cottAf  nerer  have  been  the  Breton's  Chronickr  of  Corx- 

ifftflli"  &C.     This  observation  of  Mr.  LodJiart  is  made  in  answer 

Ipan  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Price,  (editor  of  the  Sto.  edition 

':j^  Wartimes  History  of  English  Poetry,  published  in  1824,) 

.  Iia.diqpute  the  claim  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  to  the  author-' 

^^sap  of  Sir  Tristrcm.     Strange  enough,  Mr.  Loekhoart  does 

.VOiseem  to  be  aware  that  his  argument  eats  two  ways,  stcy^-' 

\o%  equally  at  Scott's  thecnry  of  identity  and  Ms.  Priee'sk  ti 

^dnctivene... 

j-.^  Where  such  authonties  difier,  it  would  be  peesumptuous  in 

ja  to  meddle;  and  we  can  only  say,  diat,  whatever  may  beeoDse 

,,f|f  Seott's  theory  of  identity,  it  appears  to  be  adn^ttad  by  all 

j^Eifiquaries  of  any  competent  authority,—- Mr.  Price  excepted^ 

•-*that  he  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating,  with  great  elear- 

jvpsy.  the  romance  edited  by  him  to  be  the  production  of  the 

']|^rd  of  Ercildoune, — usually  termed  <<  The  Rhymer  (*"  al-. 

^ffaongh  the  talc  on  which  it  is  founded  belongs  to.  a  much  ear- 

J|j^  date,  and  even  the  original  numuscript  be  not  in  his  haiid- 

wziting.     And  if  Soott'^s  position  be  admitted,  it  establishes  the 

remarkable  fact,  that  the  earliest  known  poem,  in  the  English 

.m^guage,  as  well  as  the  purest  esuating  model  of  the  language, 

Wi^  taste  of  our  ancestors^  was  composed  by  a  native  af  die 

]liSvlaDds  of  Scotland. 

;^    Of  tUa  ancient  poem,  concerning  theauthenticity  of  which 

ih^  literary  world  has  been  so  much  divided^  only  one  ancient 

ffpy  Js  known  to  exist.     It  was  presented,  along  wiUi  nuHsy 

94w  curious  literary  antiqtiities,  to  the  Faeully  of  Advoeatas, 

Edinbnrgh,  in  17^4,  by  Alexander  Boswell  of  Auehinlaok,  % 

2a 
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Lord  of  Session  by  the  title  of  Lord  Auchitileck^  and  fktb^  jC 
James  Bosweli,  the  biographer  of  Johnson.  Of  its  pTe:vio«if 
history  nothing  whatever  is  known.  It  forms  a  thick  qMrti> 
v«lume»  containing  334  leaves;  and,  beades  Sir  TriBt|i0i% 
contains  forty-three  other  distinct  .pieces  of  poetry,  most  :i|f 
them  mere  fragments*  The  beginning  of  each  poem  is.sup^ 
posed  to  have  been  originally  embellished  with  an  illuminatioQy 
for  the  sake  of  securing  which,  the  first  leaf  has  been,  in  som? 
places,  barbarously  mutilated,  and  in  others  torn  out  altogetheiv 
It  is  written  on  parchment,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  hand,  and 
the  character  is  supposed,  by  the  aUest  antiquaries,  to  belong 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  pieces  are 
written  in  various  measures  of  verses,  and  there  are  also  several 
variations  in  the  handwridng ;  but,  from  the  poems  regularly 
following  each  other,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of 
the  manuscript  belongs  to  a  later  or  earlier  period  than  the  rest. 
^^  Many  circumstances  lead  us  to  conclude,^^  says  Scott,  ^^  that 
the  manuscript  has  been  written  in  an  Anglo-Norman  convent. 
That  it  has  been  compiled  in  England  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Every  poem  which  has  a  particular  local  reference  conoeriit 
South  Britain  alone*  Not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  eoL- 
leetion  relating  particularly  to  Scottish  affairs.'"  Many  of  ^ 
minor  poems  and  fragments  appended  to  Sir  Txistrem  are  of  .^ 
particularly  curious  character.  Among  the  rest  is  one  entitle^ 
the  History  of  Adam  and  his  descendants^  which,  according  ii^ 
the  writer,  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  being  compiled  by  no 
more  modem  a  personage  than  Seth-^ 

"  Tho  Seth  hadde  writen  Adttiie*s  liif 
And  Eve%  that  was  Adam's  wiif 
Right  in  thilke  selve  stede, 
Ther  Adam  was  won  to  bide  his  bede.*' 

»  -  •  •         •  * 

•  Seth  is  said  to  have  deposited  his  manuscript  in  Adatt'^s  tuii^ 
tory,  where  it  remained  till  discovered  by  Solomon,  who,  htm* 
ever,  not  being  so  expert  in  deciphering  unintelli^ble  cbanvDr 
Sers  AS  aome  of  our  modem  antiquaries,  could  make  iiothii]|(  of 
it  without  supematural  assistance.  All  these  minor  pieces  M 
eoiq^ctnred,  with  probability,  to  be  the  compotitiQns  o£^t)ia 
Rhymer,  but  preserved  and  compiled  sAesr  his  death  by  others ; 
as,  from  soma  passages  in  themanuscripti  it  is  evident  that  it 
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noCooiBpIeted  before  the  year  133Q, — ^nearly  fiirty  years  after  the 
Utmost  limit  assigned  by  any  antiquary  to  the  Bard^s  existenfie. 
£re  alluding  &rther  to  the  romance,  or  its  reputed  author, 
it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  introduce  a  short  outline  of  the 
fiir-fiimed  story  recorded  in  it.  The  narrative  opens  with  an 
almouncement,  that  the  writer  is  about  to  rekte  the  birth  and 
ttClventures  of  Sir  Tristrem,  as  communicated  to  him  by  Tho^ 
mas  of  Ercildoune,  in  the  following  strain  :~- 

**  I  was  at  Erceldoune 

With  Thomas  spak  Y  thare 
Ther  herd  Y  rede  in  roon^ 

Who  Tristram  gat  and  bare  j 
Who  was  king  with  croun ; 

And  who  him  forsterd  jare ; 
And  who  was  bold  baroun. 

As  thair  elders  ware 
Bi  y ere : 

Tonas  telles  in  Umn 
This  auentoars  as  thai  ware.** 

The  narrative  starts  off  abruptly  with  an  account  of  a  war 
lietwixt  two  great  barons,  neighbours,  in  some  oounttj  or  j/to- 
yiace  called  Ermonie,  the  geographical  location  of  which  is 
not  laid  down,  but  which,  firom  the  tenor  of  the  story,  eannot 
be  tar  distant  irom  Cornwall.  The  successful  warrior,  Rouland 
Rise,  Lord  of  Ermonie,  afterwards  compelling  the  aggreascnr, 
,Dttke  Morgan,  to  accept  a  seven-years^  truce,  repairs  to  the 
court  of  Mark,  King  of  Cornwall,  where  he  is  severely  wounded 
in  a  tournament,  wherein  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  as 
lo  win  the  heart  of  Blaunehe  Flour^  the  king^s  sister.  The 
]sinoes8  tended  him  secretly  during  his  illness,  and  succeeded 
in  curing  him  ;  but  becomes  pregnant  in  consequence  of  their 
intercourse.  When  nearly  recovered,  Rouland  is  apprised  by 
Ilia  fidthful  friend  and  vassal,  Rohand,  that  Morgan  has  broken 
the  truce,  and  invaded  his  dominions,  whereupon  Blaunehe  Flour 
dbpes  with  her  lover,  who  hastens  to  the  defence  of  his  tenito- 
lieSy-  and  upon  jtheir  arrival  at  a  castle  belonging  to  Rohaad, 
tbey  axe  numried.  A  dreadftil  battle  ensues,  in  which  Rouland''s 
avmy  is  defeated,  and  himself  killed,  whidi  so  affects  the  lady, 
then  in  the  throes  of  child-birth,  that  she  cacpires*  after  giving 
birth  to  the  subsequent  hero  of  the  romanoey  Tmtrem.*    R#- 
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bmvi  K«9ai  dHurge  tuf  the  infant  ftont  diie  Afu^  ftiMhto, 
who  ako  gifftts  him  a  ring  as  a  token  of  hk  pMpiii^ity  ta  KJBJ} 
Biark ;  and  in  order  to  ensuse  fait  waidVt  tafiity  from  Ifoigp&j' 
mtw  IxKd  cf  Ermenie,  he  paasei  him  fiir  fain  guru  rhiWj  linjar 
the  inverted  name  of  Tramtris.  llie  orphan  is  trained  «^%f 
Rohand  in  aH  ndble  and  martial  acoam^^ishmentt)  and  bcCM 
ha  ia^ftaen  years  M,  he  heeomes  a  prodigy  of  learttii^,  wiBiM%- 
and  valour.  •  ''^  • 

A  Norwegian  vessel,  having  about  tbia  time  arrived  widi  M 
imght  of  hawks,  Tristarem  goes  on  board,  engages  the  capttb' 
at  chess,  and  wins  from  him  six  hawks  and  a  hundred  pmiidi 
in  money.  But  the  captain  reckoning  it  mooe  prudent  to  saS 
than  to  pay,  causes  the  anchor  to  be  weighed,  whilst  they  afif 
engaged  with  their  game,  and  puts  to  sea  wiith  Tristrem,  who 
had  been  left  alone  amongst  the  pirates.  A  dreadftd  storm  int* 
mediately  arose,  which  so  alarmed  the  sailors,  who  imputed  H 
to  their  knavish  treatment  of  Tristrem,  that  they  paid  him  Ids 
winnings,  and  set  him  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Here 
he  thet  %ith  two  palmers,  who  engngie  for  ten  riiiBings  to  «oii- 
ftuet  him  to  the  court  of  Mark.  On  theirway  thither  tlief  mtfl 
a  ftxtty  of  hunters,  when  Tristmn,  icandaliaed  at  the^wkwmd 
rMMet  in  which  «h^  cut  up  Uieir  stags,  gives  them  MMbi* 
tasfte  of  his  own  profi^en^  in  the  oraft,  that  diey  oottdnot  Hmm 
triumph  to  King  Mark.  He  is  received  with  pMfeund  iMpgift 
and  feasted  with  majesty ;  and  had  again,  at  tho  oondusiin'iir 
the  repast,  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  bis  rave  adbompiht^ 
ttients,  by  bearing  off  the  palm  firom  the  royftl  harper,  m  a  «oii- 
te^  of  nunstreby.  Tristrem  forthwith  becomes  the  espeoi*! 
ftvourite  of  Marie,  and  is  mamtaJned  art  court  in  great  «^ktf» 

dour.  ■'■•■^  '■-' 

Meanwhile,  Rohand,  disconsolafe  fer  the  loss  otf  hia^waWI, 
Wflinders  in  search  of  him  through  various  dountriea^'  oai, 
after  long  travail^  he  meets  with  one  of  the  pilmeta  hefefevnetf^ 
rioned,  who  Informed  liim  of  Tristrem's  good  firttme,  aMd  gifiii> 
^  lum  to  the  court  of  Cornwall.  Having  w;tll  diflouityigbl 
alhnisdon  into  the  palace,  R(Aand  deuils  to  the  king  the  i^ 
gf  Tristrem,  producing  ihe  ring  bequeathed  by  the  imfiirfiniiii 
^rp<iec»,  as  the  token  of  relattonship,  and  Maik  wiA  joy  w^ 
taiowldges  Tristrem  us  his  nephew. 
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iiimmg  leazned  from  Rohandihectxwy  of  bii  Other's  wrongly 
^Jnalrem  undertdkeB  mi  expedition  •gmintt  Ddbe  Morgan.  A 
djBpcKfttc  engagement  takes  place,  in  which  Moigan  is  dain; 
anA'Tristicai  lecoven  fais  paternal  territories.  On  retumiaig 
taHComwaUs  he  finds  the  whole  Idngdem  in  dismay  and  tribn- 
htMB^  on  acoeuBt  of  the  demand  of  a  faeayy  tribute  in  moneys 
tHKJBMl  children.  (!)  by  the  king  of  England.  The  aiahassa 
dor  is  an  Irish  knight  and  celebrated  warrior,  named  Moraunt, 
tp  whom  Tristremi  after  long  and  anxious  deliberations  by  the 
^Insg  in  eouneil,'*^  is  at  length  reluctantly  permitted  to  deliver 
^fAdaration,  to  the  efieet  that  no  tribute  was  due«  Moraunt 
firiitely  aetorts,  by  giving  Tristrem  the  lie,  and  gages  of  mortal 
sbfianoe  ave  exchanged  upon  the  spot. 

. .  :Tfae  combatants  sail  to  a  small  island,  to  try  oath  other^s  prow* 
am;  aa  arriving  at  which,  Tristrem  chivalrously  turns  his  own 
klNli  adrift,  lemarkingt  that  one  would  suffice  to  cany  back  the 
vietor^  In  the  encounter,  Tristsem  received  a  desperate  wound 
i»  Ae  thigh,  which  be  repaid  with  so  trenchant  a  blow,  as  lo 
daare  his  opponent'^s  skull,  leaving  a  piece  of  his  swovd  stidi^ 
^Wm  m  the  deft«  Tristrem,  who  had  previously  been  bciiouied 
•lotk  knighthood,  is  now  declared  heir  to  the  crown;  bnt  his 
whale  person  is  soon  reduced  to  so  loathsome  a  mass,  in  oons^- 
qMEWe  of  his  gangrened  wound,  which  had  been  inflicted  by  a 
poiaoned  weapcm,  that  he  is  deserted  by  every  one  but  his  fi^lii* 
SA  attendant  Gouvemayl ;  and  so  terminates  fy tte  first,  which 
102  stanzas. 
In  the  above  miserable  condition  Sir  Tristrem  continued  for 
years,  when,  wearied  with  lifo,  he  obtained  a  ship  ficom 
hm  nnde,  and  set  sail  at  a  venture,  heedless  whither  he  was 
cvried.  Chance  brought  him  to  Dublin,  where,  resuming  hi^ 
cU  denomination  of  Tramtris,  he  passed  himself  off  as  a  mer- 
chant wounded  by  pirates.  His  skill  on  the  harp,  with  which 
h».  amnaed  himself  whilst  lying  in  harbour,  procured  him  a 
WHtrfiiem  the  Queen,  a  profound  mediciner,  who  speedily  effcct- 
ad  his  cure ;  after  which,  he  was  carried  to  court,  and  appc^nted 
IVaecpuir  to  the  peerless  Ysonde,  the  daughter  of  the  Kii^, 
{hmher  of  the  fierce  Moxaunt,)  who,  imder  his  instructicMi, 
■son  became  as  unequalled  for  her  mental,  as  she  already  was 
for  her  personal  accomplishments.     Tired,  at  last,  with  .his 
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office  of  tutor,  he  returned  to  his  uncle,  to  whom  he  gave  so  wa^fm  a 
report  of  Ysonde'*B  charms,  that  he  was  depute  to  return  aBl 
n^odate  a  match  between  them.  On  his  arrival  at  Dublni, 
he  found  further  work  for  his  valorous  arm.  A  terrific  eiieflrijv 
in  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  was  approaching  thft  capital  by  fortfri 
marches,  with  the  merciless  purpose,  doubtless,  of  disposing  of 
the  population  thereof  at  a  few  hearty  meals.  8ueh  sunim^ 
proceedings  being  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  the  feelings 'tf 
princes,  the  king  o£^red  his  daughter  to  any  one  who  would  rid 
the  green  isle  of  the  gluttonous  cannibal.  Sir  Tristrem,  tf 
course,  becomes  the  champion ;  and  although  he  had  his  haht 
killed,  and  the  whole  of  his  armour  burnt  off  his  hack  in  die 
encounter,  by  the  fiery  dragon^s  breath,  he  succeeded  in  kiUnigtt. 
But  having  incautiously,  however,  put  the  monster'^i  ton^e 
into  his  boot,  to  carry  home  with  him,  its  poisonomr  infliieMe 
threw  him  into  a  deadly  swoon,  from  which  he  was  recovered  hf 
the  art  of  the  queen,  who  had  him  conveyed  to  the  ptim^ 
Ysonde,  suspectii^  who  he  really  was,  drew  his  sword,' toai^ 
pared  the  notch  in  it  with  the  firagment  found  in  her  nnde 
Moraunt'^a  skull;  and  having  thus  ascertained  his  idenfatj^ 
piously  resolved  to  have  him  murdered  in  the  bath,  but  the  inttt^ 
.position  of  the  king  saved  his  life.  "'" 

The  tedious  formula  of  courtship— never  very  pleasing"  tff'i 
deputy>->-being  thus  obviated,  Sir  Tristrem  departs  widtUl 
charge,  but  a  casualty  ensues  during  their  voyage,  trfaidriM^ 
ders  their  future  lives  a  series  of  guilt  and  misfertttnlBiL 
Ysonde'^s  &vourite  damsel,  Brengwaiu,  had  received  finom  thi 
queen-mother  a  <^  drink  of  might,"^  to  be  given  to  the  htHi- 
groom  and  bride,  on  the  wedding  evening,  in  order  to  bMk 
the  permanence  and  fruitfulness  of  their  union.  This  sfaeui^ 
fortunately  gives,  in  a  mistake,  to  Tristrem  and  Ysonde  ^  itU 
a  deep  and  resistless  passion  instantly  seiees  on  both.  lCvert*is 
dog,  which  happened  to  lick  the  fatal  cup,  becomes  insepBraMv 
attached  to  them.  The  princess  is  aflerwards  concealed  fiMI 
faor  husband,  by  substituting  the  faithful  Brengwain,  on  fte 
marriage  night.  She  and  Tristrem  still  continue  their  amoitf; 
which,  however,  is  continually  interrupted  by  the  olBciottf 
watchfulness  of  a  Cornish  knight,  and  a  mischievoua  eoori 
dwarfs  who  voluntarily  assume  the  office  of  spies  upon  th^  Iril- 
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laaOBy  and  beep  the  jealousy  of  king  Mark  constantly  on  the 

Hfietdb.     J)etails  of  the  lovers^  artifices  in  accomplishing  their 

^^il/ni  meetings ;  the  contrivances  of  their  two  enemies  to  de- 

ifC/t  them  t  and  the  alternate  fits  of  jealousy  and  confidence  of 

1^  .indolent  king,  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  iytte  second, 

{(jpcmtaining  107  stanzas,)  which  leaves  Sir  Tristrem  in  dis- 

gffuX:  axid  banishment,  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  his  guilty 

intrigue. 

i,r  At  the  opening  of  fytte  third,  we  find  Sir  Tristiem  engaged 

m  assisting  the  king  of  Wales  against  a  ferocious  giant,  Urgan, 

vImi  has  invaded  his  territories,  and  who  turns  ont  to  be  bro- 

l)ier  of  Morgan  and  Moraunt,  who  has  already  fidlen  under 

tyn  heroes  victorious  sword.     Sir  Tristrem  naturally  contributes 

iltiU  further  to  the  extirpation  of  this  fivmidable  family,  by 

ififtffing  the  giant,  after  two  desperate  sin^e^handed  encounters, 

in  which  he  had  several  hair-breadth  escapes  firom  the  club  of 

idn  qf^Mmenty  which,  we  are  assured,  was  twelve  feet  long.    This 

Ipt  brings  about  a  reconciliation  with  his  foigiving  unde ;  but 

dia  love-potion  still  maintaining  its  influence,  he  renews  his  in- 

tt^goe  with  Ysonde,  is  a  second  time  banished,  a  second  time 

bqpveOf  and  yet  another  time  detected,  and  fijreed  to  fly.     He 

B0W  passes  over  to  Spain,  where  he  engages  in  various  advent 

SnieSy  in  all  of  which  he  is  of  course  triumphant,  slays  three 

giants,  enters  the  service  of  Duke  Florentin  of  Brittany,  and 

bfudog  subdued   all  that  prince'^s   enemies  by  his  individual 

ypwessj  is  offered  and  accepted,  and  accepts  the  hand  of  his 

gmtefiil  patron^s  daughter.     Unfortimately,  af^r  the  marriage 

qeimiony  is  perfbrmed,  and  as  he  is  just  passing  indeed  to  the 

Ippdal  chamber,  the  **  drink  of  might  ^  again  asserts  its  power ; 

lin  drew  back  in  disgust  firqm  the  consummation  of  his  marriage; 

1^  resolved  to  remain  continent  to  his  beloved  Ysonde  through 

lifiL    fie  b  soon  after  this  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  £eio- 

fipia  {pant,  named  Beliagog,  brother  to  Morgan,  Moraunt,  and 

(JiqgBiiy  who  possesses  territories  adjoining   those  assigned  to 

^B  Tristrem  as  a  marriage  porrion.     Our  hero,  who  appears 

If^  jiave  been  destined  to  prove  the  destruction  of  this  fiwiily  of 

Pfrf*"^^  defeats  him  in  single  combat,  by  lopping  off*  one  of 

Ilia,  kg^  and  compels  him  to  become  his  vassal.     He  then  or- 

dm  lum  to  build  a  hall  in  honour  of  Ysonde  and  Brengwam, 
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which  his  giontsbip  essecutes  with  extraardiiuuy  iagenm^»,4W^ 
ornaments  it  with  the  statues  of  the  two  ladies^  and  .of  Ma^ 
Meriadok,  and  others ;  together  with  an  allegorical  frpresenti^: 
tion,  in  sculpture,  of  Sir  Tristrem'^s  former  life  and 
Meanwhile,  his  wi&  naturally  becoming  impatient  of  his 
tinued  continence,  reveals  her  grievance  to  her  brother,  QaBbavrf 
din,  who  remonstrates  with  Sir  Tristrem.  The  latter  lefdiift 
by  such  a  description  of  his  former  mistress^'s  beauty  and  luwj^ 
ness,  that  his  brother-in-law  expresses  a  strong  desire  to  bdloU 
her.  Sir  Tristrem  conducts  him  to  his  wonderful  hall,  whw 
he  is  so  confounded  with  the  united  beauties  of  Yionde  apdk 
Brengwain,  that  he  drops  down  in  a  fit ;  upon  reconrering  £hm 
which,  he  finds  himself  with  a  large  wound  on  his  head  fiotoi 
his  fall,  and  a  huge  hole  in  his  heart  finom  the  channs:  ofi 
Brengwain,  whom  he  determines  to  visit  without  delay.  <  Sm 
Tristrem  accordingly  accompanies  him  to  Cornwall,  where.  tlMf. 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  their  mistreaaes  alone  in  Htm  ih^ 
rest.  They  are,  however,  discovered,  and  obliged  to  eefiMBil 
themselves ;  but  Ysonde  having  prevailed  on  her  good-^iatiiaiA 
husband  to  hold  a  tournament,  the  two  knighta  appear  at  Jl  im 
disguise,  and  make  sad  havoc  among  their  envious  enemiea.ai 
court.  They  return  immediately  to  Brittany,  where  Sir  Tmh 
trem  generously  assists  a  young  warrior  to  recover  his  mialviii 
from  a  posse  of  sixteen  knights,  who  are  carrying  her  €&  Hei^ 
as  usual  victorious,  slaying  the  whde  number  with  his  own  handt 
but  b  hurt  by  an  arrow  in  his  old  wound,— and  here  the  anoienl 
MS.  suddenly  terminates,  at  stanza  ninety-fifth  of  fytte  thinL.^; 
Scott  himself  brings  Sir  Tristrem''s  career  to  a  dose,  in  m 
^^  conclusion''^  o[  fifteen  stanzas,  the  materials  for  whieh  he  diift 
rived  from  an  old  French  fragment.  The  brave  knight^'s  wooni 
becomes  daily  worse  and  worse,  until  it  is  pronounced  incunbl^^ 
unless  by  Ysonde,  who  possesses  her  mother^s  art  of  healiaigH 
Oanhardin  is  accordingly  despatched  by  Sir  Tristrsm  to  Co^N 
wall,  to  solicit  Ysonde''s  aid,  directing  him,  in  the  eveot  of  hii 
being  successful,  to  hoist  a  white  fiag  on  his  return,  and,. if 
otherwiBe,  a  black  one.  Ganhardin  succeeds  in  his  m]i«e%  aoA 
hoists  the  propitious  signal ;  but  his  sister,  instagated  bjj:  n^ 
and  jealousy  at  her  rival^'s  approach,  reports  diffexentlj  ao  8is 
Tristrem,  who,  in  deifpair  at  the  supposed  un&ithfiihwM.rf 
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VMnde,  fitlb  back  and  expires.  His  faithftil  mistress,  learning 
Ukftfe  on  her  arrival,  rushes  to  his  apartment,  throws  herself 
at^lm  body,  and  dies  of  grief. 

•''*8ileh  is  a  short  outline  of  the  much-famed  story  of  ^<  Sir 
THinem,^^  which  we  have  reckoned  it  proper  to  insert  here,  aS 
hilbig  hitherto,  popularly  speaking,  almost  unknown.  This 
tPM*  mainly  owing  to  the  style  and  mode  in  which  Seotf^s  edi- 
ttfnv  WflBB  brought  out,  and  which  occasioned  no  little  displeaiuHe 
jW«di«  literary  world  at  the  time.  The  impression,  for  some 
MUtm  unexplained,  was  restricted  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
^djpies,  ahd  these  at  such  a  price  as  to  place  them  out  of  the 

of  men  of  ordinary  means  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  not 

printed  at  all. 

***  Of  -  the  manner  in  which  Scott  executed  his  task  as  editor,  it 
itflmnQiBeSsary  now  to  s{)eak.     The  ablest  of  our  literary  anti- 
^pfciHiis  have  long  since  borne  testimony  to  the  extraordinaxy 
diKgetice  and  sagacity  with  which  the  materials  were  collected, 
iilMBtigated,  and  arranged.     His  introduiction  shows  that  he 
dbqgfat  for  information  from  every  quarter  whiere  it  was  possibli^ 
tfiL  dbttdn  it, — from  the  early  historians  and  poets  of  foreign 
Mintries  as  well  as  his  own, — from  tradition,— from  chartei^, 
«Ad  other  MSS.,  mouldering  unheeded  and  unknown.     The  ex- 
pluatory  notes  and  glossary  which  were  appended  to  the  work, 
pui.  most  copious  and  satisfactory.     ^^  Of  the  last,**^  observes 
llr.  Ellis,  ^^  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  explains  whatever  is 
n&t  inexplicable  ;  and  that  we  could  not,  if  we  wished  to  do  so, 
point  out  above  three  or  four  passages  where  the  sagacity  of  the 
editor  appears  to  have  been  foiled  by  the  author'^s  obscurity. 
With  regard  to  the  notes,  they  contain  almost  an  infinite  va- 
Amj  of  curious  information,  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown 
«r  unnoticed ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  they  would  afford 
flOpMh  amusement  even  to  those  readers  who  may  be  too  indo- 
bnt  to  derive  any  from  the  superannuated  poetry  of  Thomas  of 
Stioldoune.     We  must  therefore  conclude,  as  we  began,  by  ex- 
^iretBing  our  regret  that  the  very  limited  and  scanty  edition 
Mw  printed,  will  ])rcclude  many  from  possessing  a  work  which 
llM  been  compiled  with  much  labour,  and  which  is  no  less 
erriditable  to  the  taste  and  genius,  than  to  the  learning  of  the 
editor.'* 
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The  concluding  verses  of  the  romanoe,  by  Scott  himself, 
afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ardour  and  success  with  which 
he  studied  the  language,  turns  of  expression,  and  had  even  con- 
trived to  catch  the  very  spirit  of  the  romantic  feeling  of  the 
olden  time.  One  chief  peculiarity  of  this  <dd  poem,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  the  singularity  of  the  versification  and  rythm;  whidi 
are  perfectly  unique  both  in  ancient  or  modem  verse,  and  pm* 
sents  such  manifest  difficulties  in  the  expressions  of  poetical 
sentiment,  or  even  of  dry  narrative,  as  to  render  the  adoption  of 
it  at  so  early  a  period  of  letters,  and  with  a  language  scaroelf 
formed,  no  slight  matter  of  marvel.  It  is  conjectured  by  Scott^ 
indeed,  that  it  was  mainly  from  his  selection  of  a  measure  so 
broken  and  difficult,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  wrought  wiA 
it,  that  the  Bard  of  Krcildoune  acquired  the  diatinguishii^ 
appellation  of  '^  The  Rhymer.'*'  If  so,  Scott  himself  h^ 
shewn  himself  scarcely  less  entitled  to  the  sotdfrtquety — ^nay^  hfs 
bfUi  infused  a  sweetness  and  pathos  into  his  imitatory  stimm 
which  are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  any  part  of  the  irud^ 
original.  As,  for  example,  where  his  maiden  wife  brings  to 
him  the  false  report  respecting  the  colours  hoisted  by  GanhaidiQ 
on  his  return  with  Ysonde : — 

"  Sche  weneth  to  ben  awrake 

Of  Tristrem  the  trew, 
Sche  seyth, — '  Thai  beu  bUke, 

As  piche  is  thare  hewe.' 
Tristrem  threw  him  bake,  ^ 

Trewd  Ysonde  untrewe, 
His  kind  hert  it  brake. 

And  sindrid  in  two ; 

I 

Above, 
Cristes  mercie  him  take ! 
He  dyed  for  true  loye.** 

And  again  in  the  concluding  stanza,  where  the  faithful  Tson^e 
yields  up  her  spirit  on  the  body  of  her  deceased  lover :— 

"  Fairer  layde  ere 

Did  firitannye  never  spye, 
I  wiche  mnroinjif  chere  '<* 

Making  on  heighe :  • 
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On  Trittrenie*8  here, 
Doun  con  the  lye ; 
Hisc  agayn  did  9che  nere. 
But  thare  con  sche  dye 
For  wae : — 
"  Swicbe  lovers  ak  tbei 

I  .  }ierer  thall  be  mae  !** 

Wt  have  only  a  few  words  to  add  on  this  branch  of  our  subject, 
respecting  the  author  of  the  ancient  poem.  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
dirane  derived  his  territorial  name  from  the  village  of  Ercil- 
doane,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
LMder,  about  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed, 
tKni  Tiow  well  known  by  the  modem  appellation  of  Earlstoun. 
Tlih  village  was  in  ancient  times  of  considerable  importance,  as 
Hnng  occasionally  the  residence  of  royalty,  and  more  than  one 
lOjrsl  deed  still  exists  subscribed  at  **  Ercheldun,**  or  **  Er- 
eheldii.'^  One  of  these  is  the  foundation  charter  of  Melrose 
Abbey,  granted  by  King  David  I.,  and  dated  in  June  1136. 
At  the  western  point  of  the  village  still  stand  the  ruins  of  a 
tower  which  was  the  residence  of  the  earliest  Scottish  poet,— 
and  from  what  we  have  said,  as  far  as  the  mere  language  at 
least  is  concerned,  the  earliest  English  poet  also.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  landed  property,  as  appears  by  a  charter 
(still  in  existence)  granted  by  his  son,  of  the  family  estate,  after 
bis  death,  to  the  Trinity-house  of  Soultra.  Many  evidences, 
indeed,  still  exist  to  prove  that  he  was,  in  his  own  time,  a 
person  of  high  distinction  ;  associating  with  noblemen  and  other 
dignitaries ;  testing  important  documents,  with  other  circum- 
stances, implying  an  elevated  rank  in  society.  It  is  the  more 
singular,  therefore,  that  so  much  doubt  should  exist  respecting 
his  real  surname,  which  circumstance  seems  to  be  the  prime 
cause  of  all  the  confusion  respecting  his  personal  identity.  An 
unvarying  tradition  assigns  to  him  the  name  of  Learmont ;  and 
aU  writers  previous  to  Scott^s  time  seem  to  have  entertained  no 
doubt  of  its  correctness.  Many  modem  antiquaries,  again,  con- 
sider his  name  to  have  been  Rhymer,  which,  it  is  ascertained, 
was  a  proper  name  in  the  Merse  at  that  period.  In  the  charter 
just  named,  his  son  designates  himself  Filius  et  hares  Thoma 
Rkymour  de  Erceldoun  ;  and  he  is  so  named  in  other  old  docU"> 
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ments.     But  it  would  be  useless  here  to  enter  farther  into  a 
discussion,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all  research,  and  whidi 
there  is  little  prd)ability  of  6ver  being  satisfactorily  settHed. 
The  period  in  which  the  Rhymer  flourished  has  been  shoirti  by 
Scott,  with  remarkable  accuracy  and  ingenuity.     There  »  m> 
direct  testimony  to  determine  it,  but  he  adduces  collateral  proof 
nearly  as  strong;     Thomas'^s  name  is  found  adhibited  as  a  wtt- 
ness  to  a  charter  granted  by  Petrus  de  Haga,  (modem  Hn^) 
de.  Bemerside.      This,  charter  wants  a  date;  but  Petnia  de 
Haga  was  himself   witness   to  another  charter,  granted'. Ifty 
Richard  de  Moreville,  constable  of  Scotland,  of  certain  seHbito 
Henry  Stw  Clair;  and  although  this  deed- is  also  undated,  theae 
is  historical  proof  that  Moreville  was  constable  finom  the  year 
1162  to  1189*     Supposing,  then,  the  charter  to  have  Ikbd 
gnmted  in  the  last  year  of  Moreville^s  constabulary,  t.  dlW^ 
de  Ht^a  must  then  have  been  twenty  years  old,  to  quaHfy^Uai 
to  be  a  witness  to  it ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  de  Haga  readied 
the  age  of  seventy,  and  that  the  charter  by  him,  to  whicb  the 
Rhymer  was  a  witness,  was  executed  in  the  last  year  of  his-lifb, 
its  date  must  be  1239.     As  the  Rhymer,  therefore,  mllat,^it 
that  period,  have  been  twenty  years  old,  (at  least,)  hisbirdi 
will  be  fixed  to  the  year  1219.     It  must  here  be  observed^  liow- 
ever,  that  Scott,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  exaggtnu- 
ing  the  antiquity  of  his  author,   has  stretched  his  deducdtons 
finom  the  above  documents  to  the  nearest  possible  period  to  ov 
own  times  ;  and  there  ai^  many  reasons  for  supposing  RhyaMr 
to  have  been  bom  several  years  earlier  than  the  time  set  dDim. 
Ilespecting  the  time  of  his  death,  the  proof  is  more  pociliue. 
Henry,  the  minstrel,  mentions  his  being  alive  in  1296 ;  imd^t^ 
he  was  certainly  dead  before  the  date  of  the  charter  granted  by 
his  son  in  1299^  the  event  must  have  taken  place  in  the  iater- 
mediate  time.     Again,  as  to  the  period  about  which  he  oam- 
posed  his  romance,  a  world  of  conjectures  has  been  -  started. 
Soott  himself  supposes  it  to  have  been  about  the  yOte  1250. 
Others  again  place  it  as  early  as  1220 ;  but  we  reckon-  tliis 
question  comparatively  unimportant,  if  not  indeed  iTiv<dotf8, 
seeing  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  }K)em  was  partly,  at 
least,  compiled  by  some  otiier  person,  or  person^,  posterior  to 
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the  author  s  death.  It  is  knomi,  at  all  events,  that  he  was 
alive,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  prophetic  fiime,  at  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.,  in  1286;  which  event  he  obeeurely  predicted- 
'■■  Theaneedotei  conoeniiiig  tbe  Rhymer,  which  have  hten 
Inndeddewn  to  ns,  relate  principally  to  his  prophetic  character ; 
i«id:iimny  of  hit  predicdons,  with  their  fulfilment,  uc  qpoken 
«F'fay  Wintour,  Barbour,  Fordun,  and  others  of  our  earliest 
SoiCtish  writers.  But  the  story  by  which  he  has  been  long 
"faioat  ftmiliarly  known,  is  his  reputed  amour  with  the  queen  of 
Faery,  whom  he  wooed  and  won  beneath  the  fiuned  Eildon 
tree,  and  acoompanied  to  her  own  dominions,  where  he  resided 
ton  several  years.  The  traditional  tale,  which  was  rendered 
iato  verse  by  Scott,  and  introduced  into  the  ^<  Border  Min- 
oticlsy,^  bears,  that,  on  his  return  to  ^^  middle  earth,""  the 
i^oeen  of  Fairyland  communicated  to  him,  in  dark  and  figura- 
tive language,  many  national^  events  which  subsequently  occur- 


*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  some  of  the  predictions  attributed 
to'  tbe  Rhymer  continued  to  animate  the  adherents  of  the  un- 
fiirtiiiiate  Stuart  family,  down  even  to  their  last '  desperate  at- 
Innpt  to  re-establish  its  ascendancy  in  17^- 

r  We  have  said  that  Scott  uniformly  passed  the  summer  months 
with  his  family  at  Ashiesteel.  His  intervals  of  retirement  there 
nam  to  have  been  periods  of  unalloyed  enjoyment.  The  ro- 
■Maitic  situation  of  the  house, — the  commingled  wildness  and 
liehntes  of  the  scenery, — the  season  of  the  year, — the  sober  de- 
lights of  domestic  peace, — end,  we  may  well  add,  the  nature  of 
his  intellectual  employment,  so  much  in  unison  with  his  feelings 
and  genius, — all  this,  with  the  possession  of  a  fortune  ^'  equal,^* 
as  he  says,  <^  to  all  the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  elegancies,  of 
lifi^^  presents  to  us  a  picture  of  private  independence,  which  a 
Utarary  mind  might  almost  be  pardoned  a  sigh  of  envynn  contem- 
plating. In  addition,  moreover,  and  as  if  to  fill  up  the  measure 
af  earthly  happiness,  he  was  amongst  ^^the  friends  he  loved  best.*" 
^  In  pcnnt  of  society ,""  he  says,  speaking  of  this  oasis  in  hisexist- 
enoe,  ^<  we  dwelt,  according  to  the  heartfelt  phrase  of  Scripture, 

*  amongst  our  own  people  ;"*  and  as  the  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis was  only  thirty  miles,  we  were  not  out  of  reach  of  our 
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Edinbnrgfa  friends.'^     We  believe  we  may  set  this  down  as  the 
most  onalloTed  tranquil  period  of  Soott^s  life. 

It  was  in  the  autnmn  of  1804,  after  the  pohlication  c^  his 
^  Sir  Tristrem,^  that  Scott  added  another  distinguished  indi- 
vidual to  his  alreadj  wide  circle  of  fiiends,  in  the  person  of 
the  celebrated  traveller,  Mungo  Park.  This  acquaintance  was 
of  Soott^s  own  making,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  the  coidU 
and  afieetionate  familiarity  which  subsisted  between  these  eniin<- 
ent  men,  and  also  that  it  arose  from  a  strong  congeniality  in 
their  tastes  and  habits.  Park,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  niU 
tive  of  Selkirkshire,  and  was  bom  at  the  farm-house  of  Fowl- 
shiels,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow.  His  fiither  rented  lus 
farm  from  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  Mungo,  who  was  the 
se\'enth  of  a  family  of  thirteen,  was  bred  up  to  the  profiesskm 
of  medicine,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  with  ]Mr.  Anderson, 
surgeon,  Selkirk.  After  completing  his  studies  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  thirst  of  knowledge  and 
extraordinary  assiduity,  he  proceeded  to  London  in  search  of 
employment.  Here,  by  means  of  a  brother-in-law  of  his  own,' 
— then  merely  a  journeyman  gardener,  but  who,  fixmi  an  origin 
much  more  obscure  and  humble  than  even  Park  himself,  sub- 
sequently raised  himself  to  fame  and  fortune  as  one  of  the  first 
botanists  in  the  kingdom, — he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  through  whose  interest  he  was  selected  by  the  African 
Association  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Niger.  Upon  his 
return  from  his  perilous  journey,  in  1797)  ^^  married  the 
daughter  of  his  old  master,  and  not  long  afterwards  settled  as  a 
surgeon  in  Peebles.  His  adventurous  mind,  however,  pined  and 
fretted  under  the  weary,  flat,  stale,  unprofitable, — and  we  may 
add  laborious, — routine  of  a  country  surgcon^'s  business.  In 
answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  a  fnend,  respecting  the  dangers 
attending  Another  expedition,  he  replied,  that  ^^  a  few  inglorious 
winters^  practice  at  Peebles  would  tend  as  effectually  to  shorten 
Hfe  as  any  journey  he  could  undertake.*"  He  soon  threw  i^p 
his  practice  in  disgust,  and  retired  with  his  wife  to  his  patemij 
mansion  of  Fowlshiels,  quite  undedded  in  his  future  prospects. 
The  remuneration  which  he  had  received  from  the  African  As- 
sociation, together  with  the  profits  arising  from  the  publication 
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of  his  travels,  meanwhile  enabled  him  to  live  com&rtably.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Scott  and  he  became  acquainted,  and  a 
€(iBStant  intercourse,  by  an  exchange  of  visits  at  each  other^s  re- 
sidences, was  kept  up  during  the  short  period  of  the  traveller'^s 
•tay  in  his  native  country. 

Park  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  poetry,  more  especially  the 
aacient  minstrel  lays  with  which  his  native  district  was  rife ; 
and  although  he  made  no  pretension  to  the  laurel  crown  him- 
fdf»  he  had  occasionally,  even  from  his  earliest  years,  given  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings  and  thoughts  in  verse.  It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  he  should  testify  a  particular  predilec- 
tjon  for  the  society  of  one  whose  mind  and  memory  were  so 
richly  stored  with  the  ancient  ballad  lore  of  his  country,  although 
^ifl  reserve  towards  strangers  in  general  was  carried  even  to  a 
xepulsive  degree.  Scott  has  somewhere  noticed,  in  particular, 
his  friend'^s  strong  aversion  to  be  questioned,  in  promiscuous 
mnpany,  on  the  subject  of  his  adventures,  of  which  grievance, 
as  may  be  imagined,  he  had  frequent  cause  to  complain.  The 
intercourse  of  the  two  friends  was,  however,  doomed  to  be  a  short 
one.  Park  soon  got  notice  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  a  se- 
cond expedition  to  the  Niger;  but  this  circumstance  he  kept 
profoundly  secret,  well  knowing  the  remonstrances  he  would  have 
to  contend  with  from  his  friends  and  relations,  with  the  more 
aiKscting  appeals  of  his  wife  and  young  family,  against  a  pro* 
ject  which  had  literally  engrossed  his  whole  thoughts  for  years. 
fijs  intention  was  generally  suspected  however ;  and  amongst 
otiiers  by  Scott ;  and  the  incident  from  which  he  drew  his  in- 
finence  was  curious  enough.  Happening  one  day  to  ride  over 
to  Fowlshiels  on  one  of  his  usual  chance  visits,  Scott  was  in- 
tofmed  that  his  friend  had  strolled  out.  He  accordingly  alight- 
ed, and  proceeded  on  foot  up  the  banks  of  Park'*s  native  stream 
in  hopes  of  meeting  with  him.  The  channel  of  the  river  is  there 
very  rocky  and  uneven,  occasioning  many  deep  pools  and  eddies; 
and  in  rounding  a  comer  of  the  bank,  he  suddenly  came  upon  Park, 
who  was  engaged  in  a  singular  manner.  He  was  standing  on 
the  brink  of  one  of  these  pools,  into  which  he,  every  now  and 
then,  plunged  a  large  fragment  of  rock,  and  seemed  earnestly 
to  watch  the  bubbles  that  rose  to  the  surface  consequent  on  its 
submersion.     After  observing  him  for  some  time,  Scott  joined 
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him,  and  asked  him  jocularly,  what  he  meant  by  pursuing  this 
*'  child^s  play  ;^  when  Park  replied,  in  an  abstracted  manner^ 
that  this  was  the  plan  he  had  adopted  for  determining  the  deptk 
of  the  rivers  he  had  to  cross  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  jiftdj^ng 
of  their  shallowness  or  profundity  by  the  time  which  the  bubUet 
took  to  rise  to  the  surface  after  plunging  in  the  stone.  ^^  Fiom 
this  moment,'*^  says  Scott,  ^^  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  haviBg  «  w^ 
cond  exploratory  expedition  in  contemplation.'" 

The  arrangements  for  Park'^s  second  expedition,  wfaidi  hmi 
been  fixed  on  so  early  as  1801,  were  net  completed  until  tfe 
winter  of  1 805,  when  he  received  notice  to  proceed  to  London. 
His  parting  interview  with  Scott  has  been  described  by  the  lal^ 
ter  in  strong  and  affecting  terms.  Park  paid  him  a  farewell 
visit  at  Ashiesteel,  where  he  remained  during  the  night.  Nest 
morning,  Scott  convoyed  him  (to  use  the  Scottish  vemacuUr) 
part  of  his  way  back  to  Fowlshiels,  across  the  wild  chain  of  pas- 
toral hills  that  divide  the  vales  of  Tweed  and  Yarrow.  Thief 
were  both,  of  course,  on  horseback.  Park  talked  mudi,  and 
with  great  animation,  of  his  intended  expedition ;  stating,  it 
the  same  time,  his  determination  of  departing  stealthily  under 
some  pretence  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  avoid  the  distress  of  < 
formal  parting  with  his  wife  and  family.  At  this  point  c{  their 
conversation,  the  two  friends  were  on  the  top  of  William-Hope^ 
ridge,  and  ^^  the  autumnal  mist,  which  floated  sIow:ly  and  hea¥i> 
ly  down  the  valley,  presented,'''*  says  Scott,  ^^  a  striking  emfaledi 
of  the  troubled  and  uncertain  pros|)ect  of  my  fHend'*s  undertak- 
ing.*" As  it  was  contemplated  that  Park  should  be 
in  his  expedition  through  the  interior  of  Africa  by  ^  small 
litary  force,  Scott  seized  the  opportunity  of  remonstradng 
strongly  against  this  plan,  as  impolitic  and  dangerous,— i^tiie 
number  of  soldiers  intended  for  the  duty  being,  as  he  thougdty 
insufficient  to  protect  him  from  an  assault  by  the  natives,  y^ 
large  enough  to  excite  ill-will  and  suspicion.  Park  combated 
these  objections  of  his  friend,  by  describing  the  divided  and  dia- 
organized  condition  of  the  various  petty  kingdoms  he  would 
have  occasion  to  traverse,  which  rendered  a  combined  movement 
against  him  extremely  Improbable ;  and  also  referred  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  guarded  caravans,  and  travellers  of  all  natioiii, 
being  permitted  to  travel  unmolested  through  these  territories. 
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v\lifn  paying  a  small  tribute  or  impost.  This  interesting  con- 
vmation  occupied  the  two  friends  till  they  came  to  a  part  of 
t(l'(ft'  ttioor  where  they  had  previously  agreed  to  separate,  and 
Migre  a  narrow  ditch  divided  the  moor  from  the  public  road.  In 
piiii^g  over  the  ditch,  Park'^s  horse  stumbled  and  nearly  fell 
^d^  him.  Scott,  who  remained  on  the  other  side,  obser\'ed, 
h^  jocularly,  half  seriously,  ^^  I  am  afraid,  Mungo,  that  is  a 
had  omen  C  to  which  Park  replied,  smiling,  in  the  words  of  the 
dkl  Scottish  adage,  ^^  Freits  follow  them  that  frcits  follow  ;""* 
aiia  with  this  proverbial  expression,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
as  if  afraid  of  a  ceremonious  farewell,  and  was  speedily  out  of 
h&  friend^s  sight — alas  !  for  ever. 

Scott^s  friendship  for  Mungo  extended  itself  to  the  rest  of 
l^fi^''8  family.  It  was  a  brother  of  the  traveller  who  made  a  re^ 
AkA  to  Scott,  which  the  latter  used  to  relate  with  great  glee, 
and  which  corroborates  what  has  previously  been  said  respecting 
His  fearless  style  of  riding.  They  were  one  day  following  the 
clikse  together,  when  Archibald  Park,  remarking  the  undaunted 
style  in  which  Scott  took^  (in  sportsman'*s  phrase,)  every  thing 
befiire  him,  observed, — "  Od,  yell  never  halt  till  ye  get  a  fa** 
that  'in  send  ye  hamc  wi**  yerc  feet  foremost  !^'  Sir  Walter  re- 
plied, that  when  he  got  upon  horseback  he  felt  himself  quite 
chahged,  entering  as  it  were  upon  another  sort  of  existence,  and 
hiving  no  power  of  restraint  over  himself.  May  we  not,  in 
tnu  confession  alone,  clearly  discover  the  secret  of  that  power  of 
glowing  description  of  the  charge  and  the  chase,  which  flowed 
from  his  pen  with  a  force  that  swept  away  the  feelings  of  his 
leaders  with  the  strength  of  the  whirlwind ! 

We  have  now  reached  the  verge  of  that  period  when  the  his^ 
Varj  of  Scott'*s  life  becomes,  with  a  few  important  exceptions, 
little  else  than  the  history  of  his  numerous  publications.  At 
all  events,  his  literary  and  social  character  become  now  so  in- 
s^arably  intermingled,  that  they  must  necessarily  progress  to- 
gether in  our  narrative. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Ashiested,  in  the  autumn  of 

*  Freely  rendered, — Omens  attend  on  those  who  attend  to  then. 
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1804,  that  Scott  composed  the  larger  portion  of  his  first  great, 
original  work,  whi«h  he  completed  in  the  ensuing  winter^ — ^the 
^^  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.^^  This  noble  poem,  the  publication 
of  which  constitutes  a  distinct  era  in  British  literature,  had  been 
the  subject  of  reflection  with  him  for  years ;  and  its  different 
characteristics  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  less  in  design,  than 
in  a  variety  of  accidental  causes,— or  rather,  to  have  been  con- 
structed somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  his  future  mansion  at 
Abbotsford.  Subject,  versification,  incidental  allusion  and  epi« 
sode, — all  were  the  result  of  casual  reflection,  and  adopted  at  dis- 
tant intervals :  laid  out,  indeed,  more  after  the  manner  of  a 
drama  than  a  simple  poetical  narrative.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the 
origin  and  growth  of  this  admirable  production.  It  was  during 
his  residence  at  his  cottage  at  Lasswade,  that  accident,  as  he 
says,  ^^  dictated  both  a  theme  and  a  measure  ;'*^  and  the  fidlow- 
ing  is  his  own  account  of  the  matter  : — 

"  The  lovely  young  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  afterwards  Har- 
riet, Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  had  come  to  the  land  of  her  hus- 
band with  the  desire  of  making  herself  acquainted  with  its  tra- 
ditions and  customs.  All  who  remember  this  lady,  will  agree, 
that  the  intellectual  character  of  her  extreme  beauty,  the  ame- 
nity and  courtesy  of  her  manners,  the  soundness  of  her  under- 
standing, and  her  unbounded  benevolence,  gave  more  the  idea 
of  an  angelic  visitant  than  of  a  being  belonging  to  this  nether 
world  ;*  and  such  a  thought  was  but  too  consistent  with  the 
short  space  she  was  permitted  to  tarry  amongst  us.  Of  course, 
when  all  made  it  a  pride  and  pleasure  to  gratify  her  wishes,  she 

*  Scott*8  enthusiastic  testimony  to  the  graces  and  merits  of  this  lady, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Viscount  Sjdney,  is  not  less  in  the  language 
of  truth  than  poetry.  In  eveiy  district  of  her  husband's  numerous  and 
princely  domains,  more  especially  in  the  pastoral  Border  land,  the  mouth 
of  every  inhabitant  in  every  dwelling,  is,  to  this  hour,  filled  with  tales 
of  her  benevolence,  and  with  blessings  on  her  memory.  She  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  in  every  respect  the  prototype  of  Allan  Cunningham^ 
**  Lady  Ann."  This  peerless  woman  died  in  1814,  and  the  poet  paid  a 
tribute  to  her  virtues  in  some  exquisite  verses,  which  our  limits  predude 
US  from  inserting.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Miss  Seward,  he  obsenreSf 
"  that  if  requested  by  the  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  he  would  write  a  poem 
on  a  broomstick." — Little  did  he  think  at  the  time,  he  was  to  live  to  write 
her  epitaph. 
U. 
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soon  heard  enough  of  Border  lore ;  amongst  others,  an  aged 
'gentleman  of  property,*  near  Langholm,  communicated  to  her 
Ladyship  the  story  of  Gilpin  Homer,  a  tradition  in  which  the 
narrator  and  many  more  of  that  country  were  firm  believers. 
The  young  Countess,  much  delighted  with  the  legend,  and  the 
gravity  and  full  confidence  with  which  it  was  told,  enjoined  it 
on  me  as  a  task  to  compose 'a  ballad  on  the  subject.  Of  course, 
to  hear  was  to  obey  ;  and  thus  the  goblin  story,  objected  to  by 
several  critics  as  an  excrescence  upon  the  poem,  was,  in  fact,  the 
occasion  of  its  being  written.'*^  The  worth  of  this  objection  by 
the  critics  we  will  afterwards  canvass  at  the  proper  season.  In 
the  mean  time,  respecting  the  peculiar  versification  he  adopted. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  of  our  mentioning  a  visit  which 
Seott  received  at  Lasswade,  from  Sir  John  Stoddart,  whilst  that 
gentleman  was  preparing  his  work  on  the  local  scenery  of  Scot- 
land. Sir  John,  it  seems,  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Lake  school,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  its  reputation  ;  and 
being  personally  acquainted  with  the  authors,  and  possessed  of  a 
tenacious  memory,  he  repeated  to  Scott  long  blads  of  poems 
that  had  not  yet  appeared  in  print.  One  of  these,  equally  from 
the  strength  of  its  language,  and  the  genius  displayed  in  it, 
especially  rivetted  Scott^s  attention  ;  and  no  one  who  has  perused 
die  singular  poem,  or  rather  fragment,  of  ^'  Christabel,^  will 
feel  much  surprise  that  it  did  so.  This  was,  moreover,  the  first 
time  that  Scott  had  heard  the  irregular  structure  of  stanza 
nsed  in  serious  poetry  ;  and  its  wayward  character  appeared  to 
Urn  well  suited  for  a  tale  of  romance,  and  especially  for  his  con- 
templated extravaganza  about  Gilpin  Homer,  firom  the  faeilities 

*  This  wu  Mr.  Beattie  of  Mickledale^  a  man  then  ooiisidend>ly  np- 
of  eighty,  of  a  shrewd,  and  sarcastic  temper,  which  he  did  not  at 

times  suppress,  as  the  folio  wing  anecdote  will  shew.  A  worthy  cler- 
CfBiaOy  now  deceased,  with  better  good  will  than  taste,  was  endeavour- 
mg  to  push  the  senior  forward  in  his  recollection  of  border  ballads  and 
kgends,  by  expressing  reiterated  surprise  at  his  wonderful  memory. 
*  Ko,  sir,"  said  Old  Mickledale;  my  memory  is  good  for  little,  for  it  can- 
not retain  what  ought  to  be  preserved.  I  can  remember  these  stories 
about  the  auld  riding  days,  which  are  of  no  earthly  importance ;  but  were 
joOy  reyerend  sir,  to  repeat  your  best  sermon  in  this  drawing-room,  I 
eould  not  tell  you,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  what  yon  had  been  speaking 
aboat* 
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it  afforded  in  adapting  the  sound  to  the  sense.  Scott^  with 
that  manly  frankness  which  particularly  marked  his  literary  cha- 
racter, candidly  acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Mr.  Coleridge  iB 
this  respect,  but  justly  repels  the  ridiculous  insinuations  thrown 
out  in  various  quarters,  that  be  was  either  a  copyist  or  a  pa- 
rodist of  any  of  the  Lake  school-poets. 

It  was  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  however,  after  being  thus 
provided  with  a  subject  and  a  measure,  that  he  tried  his  haii4 
on  the  first  two  or  three  stanzas  oS  the  ^'  Lay.**^  These  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  two*  literary  friends,  who  visited 
him  one  day  at  his  cottage,  and  for  whose  opinions  he  entff* 
tained  great  deference;  and  the  result  was  curiotis  enou|^ 
The  character  of  the  poetry,  both  as  to  language  and  ideas,  ymM 
so  perfectly  new  to  them, — took  them  so  much  by  surprise,— 
that  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  They  read  and  xe-ieadf 
—pondered — ^hesitated ;  and  at  last  got  up,  took  their  hats,  aii4 
went  away  without  scarcely  a  syllable  of  observation.  Attribut: 
ing  their  very  unusual  conduct  to  a  disgust,  which  their  friendship 
prevented  them  from  expressing,  Scott  threw  his  manuscript  into 
the  fire,  and  digested  his  vexation  as  he  best  could.  Not  laog 
afterwards,  however,  one  of  these  same  gentlemen  inquired,  witb 
much  interest,  after  the  progress  of  the  romance,  confessing  th^ 
inability  of  himself  and  friend  to  make  up  their  minds  for  squiq 
time  about  a  production  so  much  out  of  the  common  road,  but 
that  their  ultimate  decision  had  been  favourable.  Encourage^ 
by  this  information,  Scott  re-commenced  his  task ;  and  it  way 
now  that  the  idea  of  putting  it  in  the  form  of  a  ^<  sedgeing  tale^ 
struck  him.  He  accordingly  introduced  the  old  Minstrel  a| 
narrator ;  and  from  this  the  poem  subsequently  took  its  name. 

The  work  was  shown  to  various  friends  during  its  progress ; 
amongst  others  to  Mr.  Jeffirey,  whose  critical  acumen  enabled 

*  These  were,  the  late  Williaixi  Erskine,  Esq.  afterwar48  Lord  ^ip* 
neder,  formerly  mentioDed;  and  George  Cranstoun,  Esq.  now  a  Lord  sf 
Setnion,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Corehou8e,^a  gentleman  wl^ose  emioeoM 
and  sucoess  in  his  profession  can  scarcely  reconcile  us  to  the  low  of  ]^ 
exquisite  taste  and  brilliant  talents  to  the  cause  of  literature.  "Sfe  sus- 
pect, however,  any  question  as  to  the  comparative  usefulness  of  the  judge 
and  the  litterateur  would  be  accounted  high  treason  to  the  sovereignty 
of  common  sense. 
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him  at  once  to  appreciate  its  beauties.  ^^  And  thus  the  poem,"*^ 
si^s  Scott,  ^^  being  once  licensed  by  the  critics  as  fit  for  the 
market,  was  soon  finished,  proceeding  at  about  the  rate  of  a 
eanto  a-week.  There  was,  indeed,  little  occasion  for  pause  or 
hesitation,  when  a  troublesome  rhyme  might  be  accommodated 
by  an  alteration  of  the  stanzas,  or  where  an  incorrect  measure 
might  be  remedied  by  a  variation  in  the  rhyme.  It  was  finally 
published  in  1805,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  work  in 
which  the  writer,  who  has  been  since  so  voluminous,  laid  his 
dmims  to  be  considered  as  an  original  author.*" 

Respecting  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  poem  thus  originated 
ynd  brought  to  completion,  it  would  procure  us,  we  suspect,  less 
credit  than  ridicule,  were  we,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  proceed  to 
m  analysis  of  them.  It  was  hailed  at  once  and  universally  as 
cne  of  the  most  splendid  productions  that  had  ever  emanated 
fimn  British  genius ;  and  an  undiminished  reputation  of  near- 
ly thirty  years'*  continuance  pretty  plainly  proves,  that  novelty 
was  not  in  this,  as  in  many  cases,  the  chief  recommendation  to 
the  applause  of  the  contemporary  public.  It  is  questionable, 
faideed,  whether  this  be  not  the  most  entirely  delightful  of  all 
8oott''s  larger  poems ;  for  even  in  those  passages  where  the  poetic 
aeatiment  most  flags,  the  interest  is  sustained  by  the  wildly 
imaginative  character  of  the  narrative,  and  the  strikingly  mi- 
nute descriptions  of  men  and  things  which  belonged,  we  might 
ahnost  say,  from  the  complete  change  since  taken  place  in  the 
ehaiaeter  and  condition  of  society,  to  another  world ;  yet  still 
imited  with  the  present  by  links  the  most  powerful  which 
0m  enchain  the  human  feelings.  These  latter  passages,  in- 
deed, remind  us  of  the  dumb,  ghostly  pageants  in  Shakspeare'^s 
tngedies,  which  are  not  of,  but  still  fearfidly  connected  with, 
the  progress  of  the  living  drama. 

But  it  is  evidently  to  the  author'*s  lucky  idea  of  introducing 
the  old  Minstrel  that  the  work  is  indebted  for  much,  if  not  the 
prineipal,  share  of  its  popularity ;  and  we  humbly  opine  that  the 
critics  preceding  us  have  not  been  sufficiently  discerning  as  to 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  this  character  to  the  whole  poem. 
The  introductory  stanzas  at  once  engage  our  attention,  and 
take  captive  our  feelings.  We  would  willingly  toil  through  a 
Tolume  as  awfully  ponderous  and  as  dismally  dry  as  the  whole 
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combined  statutes  at  large,  coiild  we  but  catch  a  glimpse,  now 
and  then,  of  the  ^<  Latest  Minstrel,^  an^  a  few  notes  from 

*  The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy,* 

until  we  had  seen  and  heard  all  that  was  to  be  learnt  of  or  from 
the  ^^  last  of  all  the  Bards.*^  There  is  one  circumstance,  we 
must  here  remark,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  se^i  any- 
where adverted  to  before,  namely,  that  it  is  only  from  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  MinstrePs  calling,  that  versification  so  wantonly 
wayward  and  varied  as  frequently  occurs  throughQut  the  poem, 
could  with  any  propriety  proceed.  The  character,  too,  gives 
occasion  for  pauses  of  seasonable  repose  from  the  heady  current 
of  the  narrative ;  and  these  parentheses,  moreover,  are  filled  up 
with  snatches  of  the  most  sublime  poetry,  perhaps,  that  is  tq 
be  found  in  any  age  or  language.  We  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  extracting  one  of  these  fine  episodes,  which,  althougl^ 
certainly  not  the  best  of  the  number,  is  mournfully  appropriate 
to  the  object  of  our  present  task.     It  is  the  introduction  tQ 

Canto  V. 

•*  Call  it  not  vain : — they  do  not  err, 

Who  say,  that,  when  the  Poet  dies. 
Mate  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies ; 
Who  say,  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone. 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan ; 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigli. 
And  oaks,  in  deeper  groans,  reply ; 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

^  Not  that,  in  sooth,  o*er  mortal  am. 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale» 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those  who,  else  forgotten  long. 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faithful  song, 
And,  with  the  poet^s  parting  breath. 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. , 
The  Maid*8  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot, 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  Minstrers  bier : 
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The  phantom  Knight,  his  glory  fled. 

Mourns  o*er  the  field^e  heaped  with  dead ; 

Mounts  the  wild  bhist  that  sweeps  amain. 

And  shrieks  along  the  battle-pUiin ; 

The  Chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 

Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 

Jsow  (rom  the  mountain's  misty  throne. 

Sees  in  the  thanedom,  once  his  own. 

His  ashes  undistinguished  lie ; 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die; 

His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill ; 

His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill : — 

All  mourn  the  Minstrel's  harp  unstrung, 

Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung.** 

We  have  said  that  the  character  of  the  goblin  who  acts  such 
m  conspicuous  part  in  the  drama,  has  been  objected  to,  by  va- 
lious  critics,  as  an  ^'  excrescence^  on  the  poem  ;  which  means, 
we    apprehend,   something  which  might  have  been  dispensed 
with.     How  they  could  come  to  this  conclusion,  we  are  totally 
unable  to  conceive.     We  certainly  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, that  ^^  we  might  as  well  take  the  sap  firom  the  tree,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  live,*"  as  take  away  the  goblin  from  the 
ttory ;  but  he  is  as  assuredly  correct  when  he  says  that  ^^  the 
interest  of  the  poem  depends  on  the  supernatural,  and  that  the 
supernatural  was  the  belief  of  the  times  of  which  the  poet  gives 
80  true  an  image.'*"     The  only  feasible  fault  which  can,  in  our 
opinion,  be  objected  to  the  imp,  is  his  nondescript  character. 
He  is  neither  brownie,  £ury,  warlock,  nor  ghost, — in  short, 
he  belongs  to  none  ]of  the  agnized  tribes  of  imps  or  worricows 
peculiar   to   Scotland;  nor,  so  far   we   are  aware,  any   other 
country.       Our   imagination   can   picture   nothing   like    this 
being,  but  the  little  grinning  red-cowled  goblin  that  figures  in 
the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.     The  story  on  which  his  cha- 
zacter  is  founded,  as  related  by  Mr.  Beattic,  and  which  he  got, 
he  said,  from  an  old  man  named  Anderson,  a  native  of  the 
place  (Todshawhill  of  Eskdale-muir)  where  the  goblin  appear* 
ed,  is  as  follows.    Two  men  were  tethering  their  horses,  late  one 
evening,  upon  their  outfield  pasture  for  the  night,  when  they 
heard  a  voice,  at  some  distance,  crying,  ^^  tint^  tinty  tint,'"  (lost) 
when  one  of  them,  named  Mofiat,  called  out,  '^  What  deil^s 
tint  you  ?  come  here.''^     Upon  which  a  creature  appeared,  with 
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something  like  a  human  form,  but  surprisingly  little,  distorted 
in  features,  and  mis-shapen  in  limbs.  The  two  men  instantly 
took  to  their  heels  homewards,  but  the  goblin  fbUowed  them, 
and  Moffat  having  fallen  by  the  way,  it  ran  over  him,  and  upon 
getting  to  his  house  he  found  it  already  there.  It  abode  with 
the  family  a  long  time ;  was  undoubtedly  flesh  and  blood ;  ate 
and  drank  with  the  rest ;  and  was  particularly  fond  of  cream, 
which  it  stole  on  every  opportunity.  It  was  besides  very  mis' 
chievous  in  disposition,  and  beat  and  scratched  the  children  who 
provoked  it,  without  mercy.  But  that  it  was  not  entirely  destt* 
tute  of  feeling  of  a  certain  description,  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing incident:  One  of  the  children  having  one  day  struck  it  such  t 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  that  it  tumbled  over,  it  immedi* 
ately  started  up,  exclaiming,  ^<  Aha,  Will  o^  Moffat,  but  yotf 
strike  sair  !^  It  was  often  heard  calling  on  some  one  nsmied 
Peter  Bertram,  who— whether  man,  warlock,  or  devil-^-appeari 
to  have  been  its  master,  from  the  circumstances  attending  iti 
disappearance.  Whilst  playing  with  the  children  one  evenings 
a  loud  shrill  voice  was  heard  to  call  out  three  times  **  GSpm 
Homer  r  Starting  up,  it  exclaimed,  *'  That  is  me,  /  mud 
away^  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  the  voice  of 
Peter  Bertram  that  called  for  him.  It  accordingly  disappeared, 
<*  and  they  saw  it  no  more.*^ 

Such  is  the  sort  of  being  to  whom  Scott  assigns  a  very  rmpat* 
tant  part  in  the  plot  of  his  story.  And  it  really  seems,  at  first 
sight,  somewhat  provoking,  if  not  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
his  poem,  that  a  creature  of  such  undignified  propensities  as  the 
licking  of  cream  and  the  scratching  of  children,  ^should  be  made 
the  agent  for  influencing  the  result  of  battles  and  the  &te  of 
noble  families.  But  this  objection  again  is  partly  met  by  die 
fact,  that  the  imp  works  most  of  his  miracles  by  the  power  of 
the  ^^  book  of  gramarye,**^  of  which  he  possesses  himself.  At  aD 
events,  the  poet  had  tradition  for  the  existence  of  his  goblin- 
page  ;  and  even  had  he  not,  he  was  surely  as  well  entitled  to 
an  imp  of  his  own  crearion  as  any  son  of  ignorance  during  tbe 
days  of  superstition.  To  conclude,  who  can  cherish  an  angry 
feeling  with  the  goblin,  when  we  are  told  that  but  for  him  the 
poem  would  never  have  been  written  at  all  ^ 

We  woidd  fain  tarry  a  while  over  the  beauties  of  this  noble 
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prodaction,  our  old  love  for  it  having  lately  received  a  firedi 
impulse  by  an  examination  of  the  beautiful  edition  just  pub- 
liahed  with  many  valuable  notes  and  eaqilanations  by  the  eru- 
dite editor.  As  almost  every  line,  however,  has  long  since  been 
the  subject  of  criticism,  and,  independently  of  that,  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  every  reader  of  any  pretension  to  taste,  we  fed  the 
propriety  of  proceeding  onwards  to  another  stage  of  our  journey, 
which  is  yet  a  long  one. 

The  Lay  was  published  in  quarto,  at  the  price  of  L.l,  5s.,  by 
Lopgtnan  and  Company  of  London,  and  Archibald  Constable 
Company,  Edinburgh.  ^^  The  work,  brought  out  on  the 
terms  of  division  of  profits  between  the  author  and  pub- 
liahers,  was  not  long  after  purchased  by  them  for  L.500,  to 
whioh  Messrs.  Longman  and  Company  afterwards  added  L.lOO, 
in  their  own  unsolicited  kindness,  in  consequence  of  the  uncom- 
mon success  of  the  work.  It  was  handsomely  given  to  supply 
the  loss  of  a  fine  horse  which  broke  down  suddenly,  while  the 
author  was  riding  with  one  of  the  worthy  publishers."  The 
gentleman  here  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Recs  :  such  an  incident, 
thus  acknowledged,  is  honourable  to  all  parties. 

The  success  of  the  work  was,  wc  believe,  almost  without  pre- 
cedent. Every  tongue  was  eloquent  with  praise  and  redolent  of 
quotation.  In  Scotland,  the  sentiment  of  applause  was  mingled 
with  that  of  wonder.  It  was  so  entirely  out  of  the  usual  chan- 
nel of  their  national  poetry,  yet  spoke  the  chivalric  spirit  of  old 
Sootia  with  such  fervour  and  truth,  that  even  their  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  poor  Burns,  then  recent  and  poignant,  was  for  awhile 
forgotten  in  exultation  at  the  appearance  of  a  successor  who 
could  strike  the  national  lyre  with  a  bolder  sweep,  if  not  with 
equal  pathos.  The  ^^  Lay  "'*  went  through  six  editions  in  two 
years,  and  Scott  himself  informs  us,  (1830)  that  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  copies  of  the  poem  were  sold  by  the  trade;  and  in  stat- 
ing this,  observes,  very  truly,  as  every  one  will  agree,  "  that 
he  had  to  perform  a  task  difficult  to  human  vanity,  when  called 
upon  to  make  the  necessary  deductions  from  his  own  merits  in 
a  calm  attempt  to  account  for  its  popularity."'  That  he  expect- 
ed considerable  success  he  freely  coniesses,  but,  as  will  be  better 
seen  in  the  sequel,  the  result  went  far  beyond  whatever  expec- 
tations he  could  have  formed,  however  extravagant.   Uis  genitis 
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attracted  the  attentidh  of  those  in  high  pIaoe»— even  of  royalty 
itself;  and  the  consequences  to  his  future  fortunes  were  as  ef- 
fectually and  permanently  beneficial,  as  gratifying  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  came. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  manuscript  of  this, 
Scott'^s  first  great  poem,  was  not  preserved  by  him.  The  fiiu^ 
however,  affords  another  proof  of  the  entire  absence  of  vanity  in 
his  nature,  and  shows  how  perfectly  free  was  his  manly  mind 
from  all  that  paltry  self-conceit  which  so  often  disfigures  the  cha- 
racter of  successful  literary  men.  Had  he  anticipated  how  pre- 
cious such  a  document  was  afterwards  to  become,  in  a  sense  more 
urgent  than  attaches  to  a  mere  literary  curiosity,  there  is  littk 
doubt  the  fiM^t  would  have  been  otherwise. 


11. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FROM  HIS  APPOINTMENT  AS  CLERK   OF  SESSION  IN 

1806,  TO  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  "VISION  OF 

DON  RODERICK"    IN  1811. 

TxTBRB  can  scarcely  be  a  more  pleasing  object  of  contempla- 
tion tban  the  career  of  a  man  raising  himself  above  the  sphere 
and  circumstances  of  his  original  condition, — **  achieving  great- 
ness,^^ as  the  poet  hath  it — solely  by  his  own  genius  and  indus- 
try. Scott  had  not  much  to  contend  with,  certainly,  in  obtain- 
ing an  independence  considerably  more  than  sufficient  to  secure 
to  any  man  of  common  prudence,  every  thing  that  the  poet, 
at  least,  seems  to  have  considered  necessary  to  human  comfort, 
fiir  the  rest  of  his  life.*  But  this  very  circumstance^ — the 
certainty  of  being  secured  against  Riture  indigence — ^is  what  we 
re^rd  as  affording  the  most  indubitable  proof  of  the  active 
energy  of  Scott^s  genius,  and  as  one  of  his  strongest  claims  to 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  The  indolence  of  literary  men, 
after  the  exciting  cause,  be  it  for  fame  or  fortune,  that  first 
stimulated  them  to  exertion  is  past, — ^from  the  time  of  Thom- 
son, lying  in  bed  all  day,  because,  as  he  alleged,  he  had  ^^  no 
motive  ^  to  rise,  down  to  others  of  the  present  time,  whose  early 

•  •*  P.  What  riches  give  a«,  let  us,  then,  enquire. 
Mfat,  fire,  and  clothes.     B.  What  more  ?    P.  Meat,  clothes,  and  fire. 

Is  this  too  little  ?  Would  you  more  thau  live  ? 

•  *  •  • 

#  •  « 

Wliat  cm  they  give  ?" 

Papt^M  M^rai  E$9eijf$^ 
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manifestations  gave  equal,  if  not  greater,  promise  of  future  ex- 
cellence— ^is  notorious.  How  many  instances  have  we  not  seen 
of  men  of  the  most  undoubted  talents  dropping  out  of  their  po- 
sition in  the  literary  worlil ;  and,  in  too  many  instances,  alas  ! 
out  of  the  ranks  of  society  altogether,  into  obscurity,  indigence 
and  misery.  The  causes  (for  there  are  many,)  of  all  this,  it 
would  be  a  question  too  lengthy  as  well  as  too  painful  to  enter 
upon  in  this  place — 

«  'Tis  true,— 'tis  pity ;  pity  'tis  'tis  true  !" 

Indolence,  however, — indolence,  want  of  energy  and  persever- 
ance, be  the  authors  necessitous  or  independent,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  themost  general  causes  of  afalling  off  in  literary  reputaticms. 
It  is  therefore,  we  repeat,  what  we  reckon  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  excellence  in  Scott's  character,  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual, that,  unstimulated  by  necessity,  and  even  afterwards 
when  he  had  fondly  believed  himself  in  the  possession  of  a 
magnificent  fortune  and  a  fame  that  had  no  parallel  (or  only 
one)  in  the  annals  of  literature,  his  pen  was  as  busy  as  if  the 
mouths  he  fed  depended  upon  its  activity  for  the  supply  of  their 
wants. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment, — ^  what  if  Scott,  satisfied  with  Us 
happy  independence,  and  still  happier  prospects,  had  settled 
himself  down  in  easy  indolence,  discharging  perhaps  all  the  du- 
ties of  a  good  member  of  society,  in  the  conventional  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  but  distinguished  for  nothing  else,  perhaps,  than 
the  goodness  of  his  dinners,  or,  at  best,  the  faithful  fulfilment 
of  his  office  as  a  country  magistrate  ?'*  This  is  the  true  way 
of  putting  the  position  to  the  test.  The  loss  to  the  cause  of 
literature  is  the  least  consideration  in  this  supposition  ;  and  we 
leave  to  the  philanthropist  to  calculate  the  amount  of  human 
enjoyment,  and  that  of  the  highest  kind,  which  would  thereby 
have  been  lost.  But  the  question  assumes  a  more  substantial 
form,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  impulse  which  industry  and  the 
fine  arts  have  received  by  the  exuberant  genius  of  this  one  man. 
How  many  thousands  of  individuals,  from  the  printer  to  the 
bookbinder,  have  derived,  are  deriving,  and  will  continue  to  de- 
rive subsistence  from  the  labours  of  his  single  pen?  This  is  a 
point  in  the  economy  of  society  which  seems  to  have  been  hitherto 
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entirely  overlooked  in  judging  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
literary  men  among  their  fellows.  People  never  seem  to  con- 
sider that  a  voluminous  author,  if  he  does  nothing  else,  con* 
lers  the  greatest  of  all  possible  benefits  on  an  immense  portion 
of  those  who  are  somewhat  too  exclusively  termed  the  **  working 
dasses,**^  by  giving  them  the  means  of  honest  employment.  And 
too  often,  alas  !  the  man  who  is  effecting  all  this  may  himself 
be  the  while  pining  in  obscurity  and  starvation  ! — his  only 
*  reward,  perhaps,  for  all  the  good  he  has  done  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, abuse  or  ridicule.  It  is  so  far  well  that  such  was  not  the 
fiite  with  the  subject  of  our  narrative. 

We  have  said  that  hopes  had  been  held  out  to  Scott  of  his 
tibtaining  some  one  of  the  lucrative  and  easy  situations  connect- 
ed with  the  Court  of  Session,  and  in  1805  the  prospect  of  an 
appointment  of  this  nature  opened  upon  him.  Mr.  George 
Home,  one  of  the  Principal  Clerks  of  Session — and  it  may  be 
icmarked,  one  of  the  original  writers  in  the  "  Mirror,^ — after 
balding  his  office  upwards  of  thirty  years,  about  this  time 
fimnd  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  advanced  age  and  infirmi- 
to  retire,  and  Scott  was  induced  to  offer  himself  as  suoces- 
The  office  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  Scott  had  al- 
leady  secured  by  his  own  merits,  not  only  the  favourable  notice 
•f  Royalty  itself,  but  of  those  by  whom  Royalty  is  generally  guid- 
ed in  the  distribution  of  its  public  favours.     Mr.  Pitt  was  then 

power,  and  his  admiration  of  the  ^^  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel  ^ 
such  as  to  lead  him  to  express  a  wish  to  Scott'^s  personal 
finend,  the  Right  Honourable  William  Dundas,  now  Lord  Clerk 
Register  for  Scotland,  that  he  would  point  out  the  first  oppor- 
timity  wherein  he  (Mr.  Pitt)  could  serve  the  author.  Thus 
the  appointment  Scott  now  sought  for  was  in  a  manner  secured 
to  him  beforehand.  It  was  not  to  be  immediately  profitable  to 
bim,  however.  "  As  the  law  then  stood,  such  official  persons 
wore  entitled  to  bargain  with  their  successors,  either  for  a  sum 
ef  money,  which  was  usually  a  considerable  one,  or  for  an  inter- 
cet  in  the  emoluments  of  the  situation  during  their  life.  My 
predecessor,  whose  services  had  been  unusually  meritorious,  sti- 
pulated for  the  emoluments  of  the  office  during  his  life,  while  I 
•bould  enjoy  the  survivorship,  on  the  condition  that  I  discharg- 
ed tbe  duties  of  the  office  in  the  mean  time.'"   Upon  this  imder- 
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Standing  the  commission  was  made  out  and  signed  by  htt  ma- 
jesty George  III.,  who,  it  is  credibly  stated,  remarked  on  tin 
occasion,  ^^  that  he  was  happy  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  lewaid 
a  man  of  such  distinguished  merit.*"  All  was  thus  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  payment  of  the  fees,  and  Scott,  who  had 
come  to  London  with  his  predecessor's  resignation,  was  in  hourly 
expectation  of  receiving  the  other  document,  when  the  natioii 
was  stunned  to  the  centre  by  the  sudden  demise  of  the  illus- 
trious Pitt,  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  January  1806. 
The  ^^  Fox  and  Grenville  administration,'^''  as  is  well  known, 
succeeded,  and  being  entirely  on  the  other  side  of  polities  from 
their  predecessors,  Scott  found  it  necessary  to  make  interest 
with  the  new  ministry  for  the  passing  of  his  grant.  Mr.  Fox, 
who,  no  less  than  his  great  political  rival,  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Scott''s  genius,  at  once  acceded  to  the  request. 
Up<m  looking  into  the  document,  however,  it  was  found  that, 
either  through  hurry  or  mistake,  Mr.  Home's  interest  had 
been  entirely  omitted  in  it,  by  which,  had  Scott  died  before  him, 
the  old  gentleman  would  have  lost  the  emoluments  of  the  office 
w^hich  it  had  been  stipulated  he  shoidd  retain.  Scott,  thers- 
fore,  declined  receiving  it  in  such  a  state,  and  applied  to  have 
it  made  out  afresh  in  the  proper  terms.  This  was,  <^  course, 
immediately  complied  with,  and  the  new  document  ordered  to 
be  drawn  up ;  but  the  directions  accompanying  the  order  weie 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  formality  usual  on  such  occasions, 
and,  besides,  so  inconsistent  with  the  well-known  disinterested 
generosity  of  character  which  distinguished  the  great  man  then 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  that  we  record  the  circumstance  with  as 
much  regret  as  we  learned  it  with  surprise.  But  the  fact,  al- 
though not  mentioned  by  Scott  himself,  is,  we  believe,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  Fox  directed  that  it  should  be  made  out  as  a  &- 
vour  coming  directly  from  his  own  administration.  As  such  an 
understanding,  from  the  punctilious  jealousy  which  then  existed 
between  the  rival  factions,  was  reckoned  as  implying  either  some 
compromise  or  desertion  of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  expeei- 
ant,  (then  well-known  to  be  a  zealous  tory,)  or  was,  at  least,  a 
breach  of  the  understood  etiquette  which  precluded  an  opponentof 
the  ministry  from  accepting  a  public  office  in  their  gifl,  the  noUe- 
men  (Lords  Stafford  and  Somerville,)  who  had  chiefly  intorcittd 
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themselves  in  Soott^t  appomtment,  made  a  representation  to  Earl 
4Slpencer  on  the  subject.     The  poet  himself  had  likewise  an  in- 
iorview  with  that  nobleman,  who  at  once  admitted  the  force  of 
die  objection,  and  ordered  the  commission  to  be  made  out  as 
iariginally  purposed, — adding,  ^^  that  the  matter  having  receiv- 
ed the  royal  assent,  he  regarded  only  as  a  claim  of  justice  what 
lie  would  have  willingly  done  as  an  act  of  bvour.""     The  grant 
was  made  out  accordingly,  and  Scott'^s  interest  placed  beyond  all 
further  danger  of  '^  mistakes,*"  whether  designed  or  accidental. 
The  question  occurs — what,  if  any,  was  the  motive  of  Mr. 
Fox  for  testifying  a  solicitude  in  having  it  thought  that  the  grant 
was  a  personal  act  of  his  own  ?    The  precarious  elevation  of  his 
party  at  the  time  certainly  made  it  natural  that  he  should  wish 
Id  conciliate  the  iavour  of  a  man  of  such  popular  genius,  besides 
possessing  so  many  influential  friends,  as  Mr.  Scott.     But  Fox\s 
well-known  enthusiasm  in  literary  matters,  together  with  his 
utter  contempt  of  all  selfish  cajollery,  renders  it  just  as  probable, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  done  solely  with  a  view  to  secure 
Seott'^s  friendship,  merely  as  a  man  of  talent.     Be  it  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  Fox  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  cultivate  a 
personal  intimacy  with  the  poet,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  even 
tempted  the  latter  with  an  invitation  to  his  residence  at  St.  Ann^s 
Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  him  some  MSS.  which  might 
prove  useful  in  compiling  the  life  of  Dry  den,  which  Scott  was  then 
understood  to  be  engaged  with.    Such  flattering  overtures,  how- 
ever, the  unhappy  state  of  the  political  world  prevented  Scott  from 
answering  in  the  manner  his  inclinations  doubtless  prompted 
him  to  do.     All  he  says  in  reference  to  the  preceding  trans- 
action is,  that,  *^  in  his  private  capacity,  there  is  no  man  to 
.  whom  I  would  have  been  more  proud  to  owe  an  obligation,  had 
I  been  so  distinguished.''^     But  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  pro- 
per at  the  same  time  to  remark, — ^*  I  never  saw  Mr.  Fox  on 
this,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  and  never  made  any  application 
to  him,  conceiving  that  in  so  doing  I  might  have  been  supposed 
to  express  political  opinions  contrary   to   those  which  I  had 
always  professed.'" 

But  if  Scott  really  felt  in  any  way  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  above  matter,  he  had  prudence  and  good  feel- 
ing enough  to  smother  his  resentment  in  his  own  bosom ;  and 
the  publication  of  his  next  great  poem,  ^^  Marmion,'"— sufficiently 
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evlnoed  that  neither  private  pique  nor  polilicid  hostility  eeuU 
obscure  his  sense  of  the  great  puUic  talents  and  public  virtues  of 
that  illustrious  statesman*  Fox^  as  is  well  known,  followed  his 
great  rival  to  the  grave  in  the  short  space  of  eight  months,* 
and  the  introduction  to  ISfarmion  contains,  perhi^,  the  most 
splendid  tribute  to  the  merits  of  both  that  ever  was  poured  forth 
over  the  bier  of  departed  greatness.  It  is  more  than  splendid  ; 
it  is  affecting  even  to  tears. 

"  Nor  mouro  ye  less  his  perished  worth 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth^ 
And  launched  that  tlninderb«k  «f  war 
On  £gypt>  Hafnia,t  Trafalgar; 
Who,  bom  to  guide  such  high  emprise 
For  Britain's  weal,  was  early  wise ; 
Alas  I  to  whom  the  Ahnigfaty  gave. 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  grave; 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hone, 
A  bauble  held  his  place  of  power. 
Spumed  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf. 

And  served  his  Albion  for  herself.*' 

«  •  «  # 


"  Oh,  think  how,  to  his  latest  day. 
When  death,  just  hov'ring,  cUimed  his  prey. 
With  Paliiiure's  unaltered  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood ; 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repelled. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way ! 

"  Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigfc,  '**• 

Becanse  kis  rival  slumbers  nigh ; 

Nor  be  thy  requiescai  dumb 

Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb, 

'  For  talent  mourns,  untimely  lost, 

*  When  best  employed,  and  wanted  most  fX 

*  Pie  died  on  the  13th  September,  1806. 

f  Copenhagen.  The  poet,  in  the  passage  preceding  our  extract,  pays  a 
tribute  scarcely  less  splendid  to  the  memory  of  the  scarcely  less  illustrious, 
Nelson,  who  fell  at  Trafalgar  on  the  21st  October  1806.  We  may  hew 
observe,  that  it  is  the  poetrt/,  and  not  the  political  sentiment,  in  thele 
quotations,  we  wish  to  place  before  our  readers. 

X  "  To  explain  the  seeming  inconsistency,"  saj's  Mr.  Chamben,  **of 
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Monm  geniat  high  and  lore  profooad^ 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wonnd ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine, 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine. 
And  feeling  keen,  and  fiuicy's  glow^— - 
They  sleep  with  him^  who  sleeps  below  T 


**  When  Europe  crouched  to  France's  yoke. 
And  Austria  bent  and  Prussia  broke. 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 
Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave. 
Even  then,  dishonour's  peace  he  spurned. 
The  sullied  olive-branch  returned. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast. 
And  nailed  her  colours  to  the  mast ! 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honoured  grave ; 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust  I 
With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed. 
How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd ! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place ; 
Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar; 
Beneath  each  banner,  proud  to  stand. 
Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone !" 

The  following  lines,  besides  being  replete  with  the  noblest 
jJK^^^g  snd  most  generous  sentiment,  contain  a  figure  which 
is,  we  believe,  perfectly  unique  in  the  annals  of  poetry.  It  is 
tnie,  perhaps,  that  never  another  such  occasion  presented  itself 
fv  the  conception  of  the  like  image. 

"  Genius  and  Taste  and  Talent  gone. 
For  ever  tombed  beneath  the  stone, 

diii  expression  with  Sir  Walter's  general  opinions  on  politics,  it  may  be 
Mentioned  that  the  whole  couplet,  with  inverted  commas,  was  written 
hf  the  late  Marquis  of  Abercom,  (the  patron  and  employer  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's fiUher,  and  afterwards  of  his  brother  Thomas,)  and  inserted  at  his 
request,  while  the  sheet  was  in  proof." 

3l 
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Wbf're — fftininsr  tbotiffht  to  hntnan  prWe ! 

Thi»  m^fhty  cbiefe  sleep  side  by  side. 

Drop  upon  Fox*s  grave  the  tear  ;  ■ 

'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier; 

( Yav  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 

And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

The  RohMun  echo  seems  to  cry, — 

*  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die ; 

i^peak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom 

Whom  Fate  niado  brothers  in  the  tomb. 

But  sear<;h  th*»  land  of  livinof  men, 

Where  wilt  thou  tind  their  like  a«jain  K" 

And  with  the  following  beautiful  expression  of  affectionate 
gratitude  for  their  mutual  kindness  to  himself,  the  poet  con- 
cludes his  lofty  monody  ©""er  the  twin-ashes  of  "  Genius  de- 
parted." 

**  Rest,  ardent  spirits !  till  the  cries 
Of  dyingf  nature  bid  you  rise ; 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  heai-se : 
Thtn,  oh  !  how  impotent  and  Yain 
Tliia  grateful  tributary  strain. 
Though  not  nnmarkcd  from  northern  clime, 
'S'e  heard  the  Bcirder  Minstrel's  rhyme : 
His  Gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung 
1  he  Bard  you  deigned  to  pniise,  your  deathless  name 
has  sung.^ 

Before  leaving  the  subject  which  led  us  into  the  above  quo- 
tations, it  may  be  tnentioncd  that  nearly  six  years  elapsed  eie 
Scott  began  toenjoy  the  emoluments,  whilst  discharging  the  duties, 
of  his  appointment  as  Principal  Clerk  of  Session;  at  which  period 
the  provision  of  a  retiring  annuity  to  superannuated  ofl^rs  was 
substituted  for  the  disreputable  system  of  allowing  them  to  dis- 
jHJse  of  their  places  by  private  trafRc.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Home 
handsomely  surrendered  up  all  interest  in  his  former  office  to 
his  successor,  who  was  thereby  admitted  to  the  full  benefits  qi 
the  situation. 

It  was  an  odd  enough  coiucidcncc,  and  one  which  occasioDod 

no  little  ^^  talk^  at  that  time  of  political  excitement,  that  the 

appointment  of  \V'aker  Scott,  a  zealous  Tory,  to  the  aituatioli 
11. 
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of  Principal  Clerk  of  Scr^sion^  was  announced  in  \l\e  same  Ga- 
zette, (March  H,  1806,)  which  contained  the  nomination  of 
Messrs.  Erskine  and  Clerk  to  the  offices  of  Lord  Advocate  and 
Solicitor-General,  just  vacated,  according  to  custom,  by  the  late 
Tory  holders.  Sir  James  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Robert  Ulair. 
It  is  also  remarkable,  that,  at  this  period.  Lord  Melville,  wiio, 
with  his  kinsman,  the  Honourable  William  Uundas,  had  ex- 
erted himself  most  zealously  to  obtain  Scott'*s  preferment,  was 
now  under  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  suj)- 
posed  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

If  Scott'*s  appointment  was  fortunate  for  himself,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  no  less  fortunate  for  the  world.  At  the  period  we 
speak  of  he  maintained  both  a  country  and  town  residence ;  and 
in  the  latter  at  least,  he  lived  in  a  style  of  liberal  hospitality 
which,  with  his  other  expenses,  must  have  required  the  prudent 
expenditure  of  every  penny  of  his  income,  which  could  not  then 
be  much  above  L./OO  a-year.  It  must,  besides,  be  kept  in  mind 
that  he  had  a  young  family  rising  around  him,  whose  future 
provision  must  be  cared  for.  Had  the  above,  or  a  similar  situa- 
tion, therefore,  not  s})eedily  opened  up  to  him,  there  is  the 
strongest  probability,  that,  however  much  attached  to  the  muses, 
and  however  much  favoured  by  them,  he  would  have  unceremo- 
niously bid  them  good  bye,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  buckled 
himself  resolutely  to  "  the  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  by  night,^**  ki 
the  labours  of  his  profession.  His  moral  courage  was  fully  ad^ 
quatc  to  the  sacrifice ;  and  although  his  talents  as  a  lawyer  may 
not  have  been  of  the  first  order,  yet  the  host  of  influential  friends 
who  were  now  banded  around  him  were  sufScient  to  assure  him 
of  the  certainty  of  adding  several  hundreds  a-year  more  to  his 
income.  His  distrust  of  the  stability  of  popularity  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  a  sort  of  active  principle  within  him  throughout 
Hfe,  although,  as  he  confesses,  he  experienced  little  of  its  fickleness 
in  his  own  person.  We  have  now  before  us  a  proof  of  his  jealous 
caution  in  this  respect,  even  at  a  late  period  of  his  life ;  and  we 
are  induced  to  give  it  botii  for  the  reason  mentioned,  and  because 
it  affords  another  unanswerable  contradiction  (if  any  indeed  be 
necessary)  to  the  calumny  so  olten  reiterated  against  his  fair 
fame,  of  an  indiflerence  to,  if  not  a  paltry  jealousy  of,  the 
merits  of  young  authors.     I'he  letter  is  dated  in  ljJ21^  ai^d  ad- 
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dressed  to  a  gentleman  who  had  transmitted  him  a  nevly-pnb- 
lished  poem  of  his  own  composition,  with  an  intimation  of  his* 
resolution  to  abandon  the  service  of  the  muses  :-— 

**  From  the  opinion  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  fortn  of 
the  piece,  after  a  hasty  revisal,  I  think  you  are  rash  in  le* 
nouncing    the   pursuit    of  letters,    although    I    would   by  no* 
means  recommend  that  you  should   sacrifice  to  that  pursuit 
the  time  which  must  necessarily  be  employed  in  the  graved 
and   duller   studies   which    lead    to   an   honourable    indepc9h> 
dence.    Literature,  undertaken  as  a  means  of  living,  is  very  aptf 
to  degrade  its  professors  ;  but  when  it  comes  in  aid  of  those  whose 
livelihood  is  independent  of  success  with  the  public,  it  always' 
exalts  their  character,  and  very  often  adds  materially  to  their 
fortune.     I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  use  your  taste  for  poeti^ 
as  a  staiF  on  which  to  lean  occasionally,  but  not  as  a  crutch  to 
trust  to  for  constant  support.     Let  your  studies,  therefore,  re- 
lieve your  labours  in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  and  you 
will  find  that  your  chance  of  attracting  the  public  attention 
when  you  again  make  such  an  effort,  will  be  greater  the  leb 
you  appear  to  need  it :  and  if  the  caprice  of  the  public  shonM 
pass  over  your  merit  without  notice,  you  will  have  the  contolnig 
reflection  that  they  may  withdraw  praise,  but  cannot  affect  yonf 
independence. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  more  of (the  piece)  anfl 

less  of  the  author,  but  I  have  arrived  at  that  age  when  the  yoimg 
poet  is  more  interesting  to  me  than  the  poem,  though  I  thiol 
the  latter  very  respectable  as  a  display  of  immature  t^ent.-**^! 
am^  Sir,  with  regard,  your  obliged  servant, 

Walter  Scott,^ 

We  ask,  is  not  this  epistle,  written  to  an  entire  stranger,  dic- 
tated in  the  truest  sjMrit  of  friendship  and  kindness  ?  We  coold 
heap  instance  upon  instance  to  the  same  effect,  but  we  would 
reckon  our  doing  so  in  the  spirit  of  vindication,  as  something 
like  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Scott's  own  niedest 
justification  of  himself  in  this  respect,  could  be  echoed  by  raaay 
a  grateful  heart.  <<  Let  me  add,"^  says  he,  in  his  introdveliim 
to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  penned  in  1830,  <^  that  my  reign 
(sincQ  Byron  has  so  called  it)  was  marked  by  some  ii 
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gwxl  nature  as  well  as  patience.  I  never  refused  a  literary 
person  of  merit  such  senrices  m  smoothing  his  way  to  the  puUic 
as  were  in  my  power;  and  I  had  the  advantage,^  he  asUs,. 
'<  rather  an  uncommon  one  with  our  irritable  raoe^  to  enjoy 
general  &vour,  without  incurring  permanent  ill-will,  so  far  aa 
ia  known  to  me,  among  any  of  my  contemporaries.'" 
-  Now,  happily  secured)  as  we  have  seen  him,  with  a  comfort* 
aUe  harbour  in  his  old  age,  Scott  instantly  turned  his  thoughts 
9gma  to  composition ;  and  we  can  fancy  with  what  fervid  delight 
he  looked  round  and  found  himself  at  last  finee  to  devote  the 
vlioie  fiEicukies  of  his  mind  to  the  pursuits  of  his  choice.  But^ 
ever  great  his  enthusiasm  and  success  as  a  votary  of  the 
,  experience  had  taught  him  caution.  Criticism  had  not 
thrown  away  upon  him :  and  be  resolved  to  bestow  more 
pains  upon  his  future  productions.  Scott  mentioned  to  a  friend, 
at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  that  after  the  publication  of  his  first 
tsro  or  three  works,  he  was  nervously  alive  to  the  strictures  of 
the  reviewers,  but  that  he  soon  became  perfectly  indifferent  to 
them,  and  seldom  perused  a  criticism  on  his  writings  during 
the  long  period  of  his  voluminous  authorship.  Meanwhile,  as 
a  aort  of  interlude  to  his  weightier  contemplations,  he  collected 
Ua  minor  poems  and  ballads,  and  published  them,  in  1806,  in 
a  small  volume.  The  collection  consisted  of  his  ^^  Helen  and 
William,*"  and  the  "  Wild  Huntsman,^  with  those  he  had 
written  for  Mr.  Lewis'*  "  Tales  of  Wonder,''^  all  of  which  we 
Inve  before  noticed  at  sufBcient  length.  After  the  feme  he  had 
obtained  by  the  <^  Lay/^  the  republication  of  these  juvenile 
poems  could  only  be  justified  by  the  inducements  held  out  to 
him  to  do  so  by  the  booksellers,  to  whom  popularity,  however 
deserved,  is  at  all  times  a  more  welcome  commodity  than 
■■known  merit.  They  now  opened  upon  the  scent  of  the 
'yooBg  author''s  rising  fame  with  the  eagerness  of  the  wild  Jager 
iJimnelf,  and  in  the  same  year  actually  brought  out  a  fine-paper 
edition  of  his  whole  poems  in  five  volumes.  It  was,  of  course, 
i  to  the  popularity  of  the  "  Lay,""  that  this  adventure  owed  its 
'.ascoess,  which  was  considerable  ;  the  minor  poems  only  doing 
llieaerviee  of  the  weights  attached  to  the  t^l  of  a  kite.  In  the 
new  edition  of  his  poetical  works,  we  observe  that  the  editof  has 
added  to  theae  earlier  productions  several  poems,  some  of  which 
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were  written  many  years  aftcrwarJs,  nnd  a|ipt:;rcJ  in  vaiitriis 
periodicals  of  the  day  :  others,  to  which  no  date  whatever  is 
attached.  The  principle  upon  which  these  latter  pieces  appear 
to  have  been  selected,  is  the  convenience  of  their  size :  an  ar- 
rangement of  which  we  cannot  help  questioning  the  propriety. 
One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with  our  subject,  is 
the  gradual  development  of  the  author''s  powers, — an  invcsu- 
gation  which  such  indifference  to  chronological  order  unavoidably 
confuses.  The  poet  of  1796  was  a  very  different  being  from 
the  poet  of  1820,  and  we  are  rather  surprised  that  a  senti- 
ment expressed  in  one  of  these  minor  poems,  just  published 
as  if  connected  with  the  era  of  1806, — and  which,  at  whatever 
period  written,  certainly  does  its  author  little  credit, — did  not 
instruct  the  learned  editor  respecting  the  impropriety  of  the 
proceeding : — 

•*  Though  April  his  templen  may  wreathe  with  the  vine, 

ItA  tendrils  in  infancy  curi'd, 
'Tii»  the  ardour  of  Auornst  matures  us  the  wine 

Whose  life-blood  enlivens  the  woHd." 

"  Marmion*^  was  the  next  production  of  Scott'*s  muse. 
It  appeared  in  1808,  and  its  success  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
"  Lay.**^  The  world  had  already  felt  the  power  of  the  au- 
thor, and,  despite  the  captiousness  of  criticism,  were  prepared 
to  welcome  a  second  effort.  Like  his  previous  poem,  **  Maz- 
mion"*^  consists  of  six  cantos ;  but  instead  of  the  prologaes  and 
epilogues  of  the  old  minstrel,  each  canto  is  introduced  by  an 
episode  in  the  form  of  a  familiar  epistle  to  a  friend.  The 
names  of  the  gentlemen  thus  distinguished  deserve  to  be  meoh 
tioncd.  These  were,  William  Stewart  Rose,  Esq. ;  the  Ret. 
John  Marriot,  M.  A. ;  William  Erskine,  Esq.,  (afterwards 
Lord  Kinneder);  James  Skene,  Esq.;  George  Ellis,  Esq., 
the  celebrated  antiquary  ;  and  Richard  Heber,  Esq.*    These 

•  Whilst  writing,  we  observe  in  the  newspapers  an  annonDcemetit  of 
the  death  of  this  eminent  bibliophilist.  The  literary  stores  which  hi 
bad  collected  were  altogfether  unprecedented.  His  residence  In  Pidiltdd, 
London,  where  he  died,  was  filled  with  Xwoks  from  top  to  bottom--etei9 
chair,  every  table,  every  passage  coutaiiiiug  piles  of  books.    Ilcr  had  an- 
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epistleft  were  all  dated  from  Ashiestiel,  and  the  author  speaks  of 
the  period  of  their  composition  as  being  a  peculiarly  happy  one ; 
**  80  much  so,'"*  he  says  in  1830,  "  that  I  remember  with  plea- 
sure at  this  moment  some  of  the  spots  in  which  particular  pas- 
sages were  composed.'*''  In  these  epistles,  ^^  I  alluded,^  he  con- 
tinues, ^'  perhaps  more  than  was  necessary  or  graceful,  to  my 
domestic  occupations  or  amusements — a  loquacity  which  may 
be  excused  by  those  who  remember  that  ^  out  of  the  abundance 
0f  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.' "" 

We  have  heard  an  anecdote  connected  with  this  period  of  his 
lifbi  related  by  a  lady,  which,  if  not  of  much  general  interest, 
is  at  least  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  poet  at  that  time. 
She  had  been  residing  along  with  other  visitors  with  the  family 
at  Ashiesteel  for  some  days,  and  had  fixed  a  certain  afternoon 
on  which  to  take  her  departure.  The  day,  however,  turned  out 
so  cold,  rainy  and  boisterous,  as  to  deter  her  from  setting  out. 
The  evening — it  was  the  month  of  November— drew  on,  driz- 
zly and  gloomily,  and  despite  the  appliances  of  music  and 
cards,  a  feeling  of  dreary  sadness,  sympathetic  with  the  atmo- 
sphere without,  gradually  stole  over  the  company  within.  Scott 
was  not  amongst  them, — he  was  shut  up  in  his  study,  and,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  busily  engaged  with  "  Marmion.^  Upon 
eotning  in  to  tea,  he  perceived  how  matters  stood  with  his  guests, 
and  as  nothing  gave  him  more  uneasiness  than  to  see  any  one 
onhappy  around  him,  he  made  a  strong  exertion^-invited  them 
intb  his  forge^  as  he  playfully  termed  it,  and  having  arranged 
diem  comfortably  around  the  fire,  proceeded  to  pour  out  upon 
them  such  a  store  of  wild  legendary  tales  and  traditions,  in  the 
most  rapid  succession,  that  his  auditory  sat  entranced  around 
Imn  till  far  on  in  the  night.  The  lady  we  allude  to  declared, 
that  a  night  of  such  agitating  interest — such  alternate  terror  and 
delights-she  never  passed.     It  was  like  a  night  of  the  <^  De- 

oUiM*  houne  in  Broadw^ay  laden  from  the  g^iind-floor  to  the  garret,  with 
curious  books,  lie  had  also  a  library  at  Oxford,  another  at  Hodnet,aa  im- 
9^eii«e  one  at  Paris,  another  at  Antwerp,  another  at  Brussels,  another  at 
Qheot,  and  at  othor  places  in  the  Low  countrien,  and  in  Germany.  It 
luM  be«n  calculated  by  a  London  journalist,  that  should  these  extensive 
pgifsefiHions  be  sold  by  auction,  the  sale  would,  on  the  most  moderate  cal- 
dllatioo,  occupy  365  days  1 
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Cameron.'"  This  is  the  only  instance  we  ever  heard  of  'wheve 
Scott  broke  through  his  rigid  rule  of  exclusion  from  bis  aini»f 
in  favour  of  strangers. 

We  have  noticed  his  determination  to  bestow  more  paint 
on  his  future  works ;  and,  accordingly,  particular  pastifpea  of 
Mannion,  were,  as  be  states,  ^'  laboured  with  a  good  deal  ^ 
care  by  one  by  whom  much  care  was  seldcmi  bestowed.'"  Bnl 
fais  prudent  puqiose  was  in  a  great  measure  defeated,  and  die 
publication  of  the  poem  was  prematurely  hastened  by  a  oasnalty 
which,  if  it  detracted  anything  from  the  credit  of  his  £uicy, 
scrv^  to  reflect  immeasurabfe  honour  on  the  warmth  of  hii 
heart.  He  thus  distantly  alludes  to  the  unfortunate  cixeiim- 
stance. 

*'  The  misfortunes  of  a  near  relation  and  friend,  wihieh  liapr 
pened  at  this  time,  led  me  to  alter  my  prudent  detemiina<Mm> 
which  had  been  to  use  great  precaution  in  sending  this 
into  the  world ;  and  made  it  convenient,  at  least,  -if  not 
lutely  necessary,  to  hasten  its  publication.  The  publishers  sf 
the  ^  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,**  emboldened  by  the  suooeas  t£ 
that  poem,  willingly  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  ^  MarmioD.* 
The  tmnsaction  being  no  secret,  afforded  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
then  at  general  war  with  all  who  blacked  paper,  an  opportunity 
to  include  me  in  his  satire,  entitled  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers.''  I  never  could  conceive  how  an  arrangement  be- 
tween an  author  and  his  publishers,  if  satisfactory  to  the  per- 
sons concerned,  could  afford  matter  of  censure  to  any  thiid 
party.  I  had  taken  no  unusual  or  ungenerous  means  of  en- 
hancing the  value  of  my  merchandise, — I  had  never  higgled  a 
moment  about  the  bargain,  but  accepted  at  once  what  I  ooui> 
dered  the  handsome  offer  of  my  publishers.  These  gentltmMh 
at  least,  were  not  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  taken  advantage 
of  in  the  transaction,  which  indeed  was  one  of  their  own  framing; 
on  the  contrary,  the  sale  of  the  poem  was  so  far  beyond  their 
expectation,  as  to  induce  them  to  supply  the  aulhor'^s  ceUani 
with  what  is  always  an  acceptable  present  to  a  young  Scotch 
housekeeper,  namely,  a  hogshead  of  excellent  claret. 

^'  The  poem  was  finished  in  too  much  haste  to  allow  me  an 
opportunity  of  softening  down,  if  not  removing,  some  of  its  most 
prominent  defects.     The  nature  of  Marmion''s  guilt,  although 
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sunilar  instances  were  found,  and  might  be  quoted,  as  Existing 

in  feudal  times,  was  nevertheless  not  sufficiently  peculiar  to  be 

indicative  of  the  character  of  the  period,  forgery  being  the  crime 

«f  a  commercial  rather  than  a  proud  and  warlike  age.     This 

gross  defect  ought  to  have  been  remedied,  or  palliated.     Yet  I 

.ttiffered  the  tree  to  lie  as  it  had  fallen.     I  remember  my  friend, 

.  Dr.  Leyden,  then  in  the  east,  wrote  me  a  iurious  remonstranee 

4MI  the  subject.     I  have,  nevertheless,  always  been  of  opinion, 

that  corrections,  however  necessary,  have  a  bad  effect  after  pub- 

.lieation.     An  author  is  never  so  decidedly  condemned  as  on  his 

tUfwn  confession,  and  may  long  find  apologists  and  partizans, 

until  he  gives  up  his  own  cause.     I  was  not,  therefore,  incline^ 

to  afford  matter  for  censure  out  of  my  own  admissions  ;  and  by 

.good  fortune  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 

force  and  vivacity  of  description,  were  allowed  to  atone  for 

y  imperfections.     Thus  the  second  experiment  on  the  public 

•pstienoe,  generally  the  most  perilous, — for  the  public  are  then 

•most  apt  to  judge  with  rigour  what,  in  the  first  instance,  they 

.hid  received  perhaps  with  imprudent  generosity,  was,  in  my 

CiWT^  deddedly  successful.''^ 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  allow  Scott  to  give  his  own  ex- 
•plmation  of  the  circum,§tances  connected  with  the  publication  of 
.^<  Ifarmion,'"  as  every  fault,  at  leasts  many  of  which  arose,  as 
lie  states,  from  the  unexpected  haste  in  which  it  was  brought 
-oat,  was  dwelt  upon  with  relentless  severity  by  some  critics  of  the 
3mj.  They  could  not  know,  it  is  true,  the  generous  motive  in 
.  vhich  these  defects  originated  or  were  passed  over ;  but  there 
mffpean  a  sort  of  wanton  spirit  of  vituperation  in  the  way  in  which 
«vary  thing  faulty  was  pounced  upon  and  mumbled  over,  while 
.many  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  poem  were  unnoticed.  We 
.allude  in  particular  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  then  in  the 
Jiqr-day  of  its  power,  and  in  which  the  writers  did  not  always 
Mmember  the  scriptural  precept  about  meting  their  castiga« 
tton  by  their  strength.  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Words- 
worth, Byron,  and  others,  had  all  been  subjected  to  the  inflic- 
tions of  the  critical  knout,  in  some  cases  with  an  unsparing 
iigour  that  savoured  fully  as  much  of  personal  or  political  vin- 
diotiveness  as  literary  acumen ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
.that  a  victim  so  worthy  of  its  lash,  and  who  exposed  his  broad 
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'.shoulders  to  the  inflictioa  with  such  tempting  uHgaardednOiB 

as  Scdtt,  would  be  suffered  to  go  scatheless.    Mr.  Jeffirejv  niotB- 

over,  by  whom  the  work  was  reviewed,  appears  to  hare  coueetttai 

no  little  spite  at  the  poet  on  account  of  the  latter  perseveridg  in 

some  peculiarities  of  composition,  which  the  critic  had  seVekMjr 

•  censured,  in  the  <^  Lay.^    The  lash,  accordingly,  descended  iit^ 

'  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  offence  offered  to  so  high  a  j\ 

'Cature — ^luckily  not  beyond  the  victim'^s  powers  of 

-  It  is  worth  while  pausing  a  little  over  these  strictures, 

paring  the  opinions  expressed  in  them  with  those  wMifh''^ 

public,  in  despite  of  such  high  authority,  thought 'pNipte>^ 

adopt.     The  italics  are  our  own.  •►.mvmxi 

After  preluding  with  a  string  of  critical  arcana  ibvdsM- 

mining  the  merits  of  epic  composition  in  general,  he  proeoc^i;rri 

*^  For  these  and  for  other  reasons,  we  are  inclined  to  ta^ptaj 

that  the  success  of  the  work  now  before  us  will  be  lesiT  brffiiali 

than  that  of  the  author^s  former  publications,  though  tWe^Mt 

ourselves  of  opinion,  that  its  intrinsic  merits  are  nearly;' if 'lM 

altogether  equal ;  and  that,  if  it  had  had  the  fat^  to  -b^^^i 

elder  bom,  it  would  have  inherited  as  fair  a  portion  (jtte^&$/9k 

as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  its  predecessor.     It  is  agaoi'ded 

longer,  indeed,  and  somewhat  more  ambitious ;  and  it  is  titlMh 

dearer,  that  it  has  greater  feults  than  that  it  has  greater*  toitk 

ties,  though  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  bcKevte  ik 

both  propositions.     It  has  more  flat  and  tedious  passages,  iM 

more  ostentation  of  historical  and  antiquarian  lore  ;  biit  it  ^kas 

abo  greater  richness  and  variety,  both  of  character  tod  iikll^ 

dent ;  and  if  it  has  less  sweetness  and  pathos  in  the  sbft^j^ttf* 

sages^  it  has  certainly  more  vehemence  and  force  of  oolourinj^^ 

the  loftier  and  busier  representations  of  action  and  ^tutitteifc 

The  place  of  the  prologuising  minstrel  is  bat  ill  sup^lied^fti^ 

deed,  by  the  epistolary  dissertations,  which  are  prefixed  tO  ^leti 

""book  of  the  present  poem ;   and  the  baUad  pieces  and  iMte 

episodes  which  it  contains,  have  less  finish  and  poetical  heatftyt 

but  there  is  more  airiness  and  spirit  in  the  higher  delineatitttti^ 

and  the  story,  if  not  more  skilftilly  conducted,  is  at  least  btfttdc* 

complicated  and  extended  through  a  wider  field  of  adventure. 

The  characteristics  of  both,  however,  are  evidently  the  aaine; 

•a  broken  nftrrative--«  redundancy  of  minute  deseripti 
12.  4 
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lliemselves  in  SooU^s  appointment,  made  a  repiesentation  to  Earl 
49pencer  on  the  subject     The  poet  himself  had  likewise  an  in- 
terview with  that  nobleman,  who  at  once  admitted  the  force  of 
the  objection,  and  ordered  the  commission  to  be  made  out  as 
originally  purposed, — adding,  ^^  that  the  matter  having  receiv- 
ed the  rojal  assent,  he  regarded  only  as  a  claim  of  justice  what 
he  would  have  willingly  done  as  an  act  of  &vour.^^     The  grant 
was  made  out  accordingly,  and  Scott^s  interest  placed  beyond  all 
further  danger  of  ^^  mistakes,*"  whether  designed  or  accidental. 
The  question  occurs — what,  if  any,  was  the  motive  of  Mr. 
Fox  for  testifying  a  solicitude  in  having  it  thought  that  the  grant 
was  a  personal  act  of  his  own  ?    The  precarious  elevation  of  his 
party  at  the  time  certainly  made  it  natural  that  he  should  wish 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  a  man  of  such  popular  genius,  besides 
possessing  so  many  influential  friends,  as  Mr.  Scott.     But  Fox'*s 
well-known  enthusiasm  in  literary  matters,  together  with  his 
utter  contempt  of  all  selfish  cajollery,  renders  it  just  as  probable, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  done  solely  with  a  view  to  secure 
Scott'^s  friendship,  merely  as  a  man  of  talent.     Be  it  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  Fox  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  cultivate  a 
personal  intimacy  with  the  poet,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  even 
tempted  the  latter  with  an  invitation  to  his  residence  at  St.  Ann^s 
Hill,  for  the  puq)ose  of  showing  him  some  MSS.  which  might 
prove  useful  in  compiling  the  life  of  Dryden,  which  Scott  was  then 
understood  to  be  engaged  with.    Such  flattering  overtures,  how- 
ever, the  unhappy  state  of  the  political  world  prevented  Scott  from 
answering  in  the  manner  his  inclinations  doubtless  prompted 
him  to  do.     All  he  says  in  reference  to  the  preceding  trans- 
action is,  that,  *^  in  his  private  capacity,  there  is  no  man  to 
whom  I  would  have  been  more  proud  to  owe  an  obligation,  had 
I  been  so  distinguished.'"     But  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  pro- 
per at  the  same  time  to  remark, — ^'  I  never  saw  Mr.  Fox  on 
this,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  and  never  made  any  application 
to  him,  conceiving  that  in  so  doing  I  might  have  been  supposed 
to  express  political  opinions  contrary   to   those  which  I  had 
always  professed.'" 

But  if  Scott  really  felt  in  any  way  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  above  matter,  he  had  prudence  and  good  feel- 
ing enough  to  smother  his  resentment  in  his  own  bosom ;  and 
the  publication  of  his  next  great  poem,  ^^  Marmion,^— sufficiently 
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erinoed  that  neitlier  privalie  pique  nor  political  Iiostility  oould 
obscure  his  sense  of  the  gteai  public  talents  and  public  virtues  of 
that  illustrious  statesman^  Fox^  as  is  well  known)  followed  his 
great  rival  to  the  grave  in  the  short  space  of  eight  months,* 
and  the  introduction  to  Marmion  contains,  pefhi^,  the  noMist 
splendid  tribute  to  the  merits  of  both  that  ever  was  poured  forth 
over  the  bier  of  departed  greatness.  It  is  more  than  splendid  ; 
it  is  affiscting  even  to  tears. 

"  Nor  roourn  ye  less  his  perished  worth 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth. 
And  lauaobed  that  thmiderbak  4if  war 
On  £gypt>  Hafnia,t  TrafiUgar; 
Who,  bom  to  ^ide  such  high  emprise 
For  Britain's  weal,  was  early  wise ; 
Alast  to  whom  the  Ahnightygove, 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  eariy  grave; 
His  worth,  wiio,  in  his  mightiest  hoar^ 
A  bauble  held  his  place  of  power. 
Spumed  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf. 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself." 


"  Ohp  think  how,  to  his  latest  day» 
When  death,  just  ho?*ring,  claimed  his  prey. 
With  Palinure's  unaltered  mood. 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  be  stood ; 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repelled. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till,  in  bis  full,  with  fateful  8way« 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way ! 

**  Kor  yet  suppress  the  gonerons  sigh. 

Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh ; 

Nor  be  thy  requiesoai  dumb 

Lest  it  be  said  o*er  Fox's  tomb, 

'  For  talent  roourus,  untimely  lost, 

*  When  best  employed,  and  wanted  most  ;'J 

*  He  died  on  the  1 3th  September,  1806. 

f  Copenhagen.  The  poet,  in  the  passage  preceding  our  extract,  pays  a 
tribute  scarcely  less  splendid  to  the  memory  of  the  scarcely  less  illustrious 
Nelson,  who  fell  at  Trafalgar  on  the  21st  October  1806.  We  may  here 
dbserre,  that  it  i«  the  poetrr/^  and  not  the  political  sentiment,  in  the^ 
quotations,  we  wish  to  place  before  our  readers. 

I  **  To  explain  the  seeming  inoonsislency/*  says  Mr.  Chambcn,  **  of 
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Monm  fOBint  Ugb  and  lore  profoiud. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine. 
And  feeling  keen,  and  Cmcy's  glow,— 

They  sleep  with  him,  who  sleeps  below  T 

#  #  «  • 

•  «  #  • 

**  When  Europe  crouclied  to  France's  yoke. 
And  Austria  bent  and  Prussia  broke. 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 
Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave. 
Even  then,  di8honour*s  peace  he  spurned. 
The  sullied  olive-branch  returned. 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast, 
And  nailed  her  colours  to  the  mast ! 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honoured  grave ; 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust  I 
With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed. 
How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd ! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race. 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  phu^e  ; 
Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar ; 
Beneath  each  banner,  proud  to  stand. 
Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone !" 

The  following  lines,  besides  being  replete  with  the  noblest 
tiding  and  most  generous  sentiment,  contain  a  figure  which 
is,  we  believe,  perfectly  unique  in  the  annals  of  poetry.  It  is 
true,  perhaps,  that  never  another  such  occasion  presented  itself 
in  the  conception  of  the  like  image. 

**  Genius  and  Taste  and  Talent  gone. 
For  ever  tombed  beneath  the  stone, 

tti  expression  with  Sir  Walter's  general  opinions  on  politics,  it  may  be 

■sotioned  that  the  whole  couplet,  with  inverted  commas,  was  written 

}f  tbe  late  Marquis  of  Abercom,  (the  patron  and  employer  of  Sir  Wal- 

•t%  frther,  and  aftoru  ards  of  his  brother  Thomas,)  and  inserted  at  his 

request,  while  the  sheet  was  iu  proof." 

2l 
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Whf're— tftfuinfr  thotijijht  to  hrnnan  pride ! 
Th<»  mijrhty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 
Drop  upoa  Fox's  gmve  the  tear 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier; 
( )'er  Pitt's  the  niotirnful  requiem  soiiiid , 
And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 
The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 
*  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die ; 
.  i^peak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom 
Whom  Fate  niad*i  brothers  in  the  tomb. 
But  search  the  bind  of  Hvinof  men, 
Where  uilt  thou  tind  their  like  ajjain  K" 

And  with  the  following  beautiful  expression  of  affectionate 
gratitude  for  their  mutual  kindness  to  himself,  the  poet  con- 
cludes his  lofty  monody  o'er  the  twin-ashes  of  *'  Genius  de- 
parted." 

«  Rest,  ardent  spirits  !  till  the  cries 
Of  dying;  nature  bid  you  rise; 
Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierc6 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse : 
Th^n,  oh  !  how  impotent  and  vaiu 
Thb  grateful  tributary  strain. 
Though  not  nnmarked  from  northern  clime, 
^'e  heard  the  Border  Minstrel's  rhyme : 
His  Gothic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung 
I'he  Bard  you  deigned  to  praise^  your  deathless  naroe 
has  sung." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  which  led  us  into  the  above  quo- 
tations, it  may  be  mentioned  that  nearly  six  years  elapsed  ere 
Bcott  began  to  enjoy  the  emoluments,  whilst  discharging  the  duties, 
6f  his  appointment  as  Principal  Clerk  of  Session;  at  which  period 
the  provision  of  a  retiring  annuity  to  superannuated  officers  was 
substituted  for  the  disreputable  system  of  allowing  them  to  dis- 
})ose  of  their  places  by  private  traffic.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Home 
handsomely  surrendered  up  all  interest  in  his  former  office  to 
bis  successor,  who  was  thereby  admitted  to  the  full  benefits  of 
the  situation. 

It  was  an  odd  enough  coincidence,  and  one  which  ooca&ioued 

no  little  '-*'  talk"  at  that  time  of  political  excitement,  that  the 

ti;)})()intuient  of  ^V'aUer  Scott,  a  zealous  Tory,  to  the  aituatiob 
11. 
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of  Principal  Clerk  of  Sc3sion^  was  announced  in  the  same  Ga- 
zette, (March  H,  1806,)  which  contained  the  nomination  of 
Messrs.  Erskine  and  Clerk  to  the  offices  of  Lord  Advocate  and 
Solicitor-General,  just  vacated,  according  to  custom,  hy  the  late 
Tory  holders.  Sir  James  Montgomery  and  ilr.  Robert  lilair. 
It  is  also  remarkable,  that,  at  this  period.  Lord  Melville,  who, 
with  his  kinsman,  the  Honourable  William  Dundas,  haj  ex- 
erted himself  most  zealously  to  obtain  Scott'^s  preferment,  was 
now  under  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  suj>- 
posed  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

If  Scott'*s  appointment  was  fortunate  for  himself,  it  may  be 
r^arded  as  no  less  fortunate  for  the  world.  At  the  period  we 
speak  of  he  maintained  both  a  country  and  town  residence ;  aiKl 
in  the  latter  at  least,  he  lived  in  a  style  of  liberal  hospitality 
which,  with  his  other  expenses,  must  have  required  the  prudent 
expenditure  of  every  penny  of  his  income,  which  could  not  then 
be  much  above  L./OO  a-year.  It  must,  besides,  be  kept  in  mind 
that  he  had  a  young  family  rising  around  him,  whose  future 
provision  must  be  cared  for.  Had  the  above,  or  a  similar  situa- 
tion, therefore,  not  S2)eedily  opened  up  to  him,  there  is  the 
strongest  probability,  that,  however  much  attached  to  the  muses, 
and  however  much  favoured  by  them,  he  would  have  unceremo- 
niously bid  them  good  bye,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  buckled 
himself  resolutely  to  "  the  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  by  night,^  in 
the  labours  of  his  profession.  His  moral  courage  was  fully  ad^ 
quate  to  the  sacriRce ;  and  although  his  talents  as  a  lawyer  may 
not  have  been  of  the  first  order,  yet  the  host  of  influential  friends 
who  were  now  banded  around  him  were  sufBcient  to  assure  him 
of  the  certainty  of  adding  several  hundreds  a-year  more  to  his 
income.  His  distrust  of  the  stability  of  popularity  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  a  sort  of  active  principle  within  him  throughout 
life,  although,  as  he  confesses,  he  experienced  little  of  its  fickleness 
in  his  own  person.  We  have  now  before  us  a  proof  of  his  jealous 
caution  in  this  respect,  even  at  a  late  period  of  his  life  ;  and  wc 
are  induced  to  give  it  both  for  the  reason  mentioned,  and  because 
it  affords  another  unanswerable  contradiction  (if  any  indeed  be 
necessary)  to  the  calumny  so  often  reiteratctl  against  his  fair 
finne,  rf  an  indilference  to,  if  not  a  paltry  jealousy  of,  the 
merits  of  young  authors.     The  letter  is  dated  in  lii21^  and  a^ 


dtessed  to  a  gentleman  who  had  transmitted  him  a  neiR4y-ptib^ 
lished  poem  of  hi»own  composition^  with  an  intimatioil  of  his - 
leioltttioii  to  abandon  the  service  of  the  muses  :-^ 

**  From  the  opinion  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  form  of 
the  pieee,  after  a  hasty  revisal,  I  think  you  are  rash  in  r&< 
nouncing   the   pursuit   of  letters,   although    I   would   by  no* 
means  recommend  that  you  should   sacrifice  to  that  pursuit 
the  time  which  must  necessarily  be  employed  in  the  gravcar 
and   duller  studies  which   lead    to  an   honourable    indepen* 
dence.    Literature,  undertaken  as  a  means  of  living,  is  very  ap4 
to  degrade  its  professors  ;  but  when  it  comes  in  aid  of  those  wliQfie 
livelihood  is  independent  of  success  with  the  public,  it  tiwmji 
exalts  their  character,  and  very  often  adds  materially  to  their 
fortune.     I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  use  your  taste  for  poeuy 
as  a  staff  on  which  to  lean  occasionally,  but  not  as  a  crutch  Uf 
trust  to  for  constant  support.     Let  your  studies,  therefiire,  re- 
lieve your  labours  in  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  and  you 
will  find  that  your  chance  of  attracting  the  public  attention 
when  you  again  make  such  an  effort,  will  be  greater  the  le^ 
you  appear  to  need  it :  and  if  the  caprice  of  the  public  ahooM 
pass  over  your  merit  without  nodce,  you  will  have  the  conioling 
re&ction  that  they  may  withdraw  praise,  but  cannot  affect  yoat 
independence. 

^^  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  more  of  — .— .  (the  piece)  anfl 
lesaof  the  author,  but  I  have  arrived  at  that  age  when  the  yom^ 
poet  is  more  interesting  to  me  than  the  poem,  though  I  thini 
the  latter  very  respectable  as  a  display  of  immature  tddent.-**^! 
am.  Sir,  with  regard,  your  obUged  servant, 

Walter  Scott.'*' 

We  ask,  is  not  this  epistle,  written  to  an  entire  stranger,  dic- 
tated in  the  truest  8]Hrit  of  friendship  and  kindness  ?  We  oookL 
heap  instance  upon  instance  to  the  same  effect,  but  we  wodld 
reckon  our  doing  so  in  the  spirit  of  vindication,  as  aomediiiig 
like  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Seott'a  own  medest 
justification  of  himsdf  in  this  respect,  could  be  echoed  by  many 
a  grateful  heart.  *^  Let  me  add,^  says  he,  in  his  introdedion 
to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  penned  in  1830,  <<  that  my  reign 
(nnce  Byron  has  so  called  it)  was  marked  by  some  inaUtae#  ^f 
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good  nattire  as  well  as  patience.  I  never  refused  a  literarir 
person  of  merit  such  senrioes  m  smoothing  his  way  to  thie  pnUiei 
as  were  in  my  power;  and  I  had  the  advantage,'"  he  mUkii 
*^  father  an  uncommon  one  with  our  irritable  race,,  to  enjoy 
genend  &vour,  without  incurring  permanent  ill-wiU,  so  £ur  aa 
is  known  to  me,  among  any  of  my  contempornies.'" 

Now,  happily  secured,  as  we  have  seen  him,  with  a  confortp* 
able  harhour  in  his  old  age,  Scott  instantly  turned  his  thoaghtt 
aigain  to  composition ;  and  we  can  fancy  with  what  fervid  delight 
lie  looked  ronnd  and  found  himself  at  last  finee  to  devote  the 
fAuie  fiEicukies  of  his  mind  to  the  pursuits  of  his  choice.  But^ 
kvwever  great  his  enthusiasm  and  success  as  a  votavy  of  the 
■rases,  experience  had  taught  him  caution.  Criticism  had  sol 
been  thrown  away  upon  him :  and  he  resolved  to  bestow  moce 
pains  upon  his  future  productions.  Scott  mentioned  to  a  friend, 
at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  that  after  the  publication  of  his  first 
two  or  three  works,  he  was  nervously  alive  to  the  strictures  of 
tht  reviewers,  but  that  he  soon  became  perfectly  indifferent  to 
them,  and  seldom  perused  a  criticism  on  his  writings  during 
the  long  period  of  his  voluminous  authorship.  Meanwhile,  as 
a  sort  of  interlude  to  his  weightier  contemplations,  he  coUeeted 
fak  minor  poems  and  ballads,  and  published  them,  in  1806,  in 
a  small  volume.  The  collection  consisted  of  his  ^^  Helen  and 
William,""  and  the  "  Wild  Huntsman,^  with  those  he  had 
written  for  Mr.  Lewis"'  "  Tales  of  Wonder,"'  all  of  which  we 
have  before  noticed  at  sufficient  length.  After  the  fame  he  bad 
obtained  by  the  "  Lay/^  the  republication  of  these  juvenile 
poems  could  only  be  justified  by  the  inducements  held  out  to 
him  to  do  so  by  the  booksellers,  to  whom  popularity,  however 
deserved,  is  at  all  times  a  more  welcome  commodity  than 
mknown  merit.  They  now  opened  upon  the  scent  of  the 
young  author's  rising  fame  with  the  eagerness  of  the  wild  Jager 
hnmelf,  and  in  the  same  year  actually  brought  out  a  fine^papcr 
edition  of  his  whole  poems  in  five  volumes.  It  was,  of  course, 
to  the  popularity  of  the  ^^  Lay,""  that  this  adventure  owed  its 
sucoess,  which  was  considerable  ;  the  minor  poems  only  doing 
the  service  of  the  weights  attached  to  the  tail  of  a  kite.  In  the 
new  edition  of  his  poetical  works,  we  observe  tliat  the  editor  has 
added  to  these  earlier  pvoduetfond  severs!  poems,  seme  ot  which 
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were  written  many  years  afterwards,  and  appoarcJ  in  vaiioiis- 
periodicals  of  the  day  :  others,  to  which  no  date  whatever  is 
attached.  The  principle  upon  which  these  latter  pieces  appear 
to  have  been  selected,  is  the  convenience  of  their  size  :  an  ar- 
rangement of  which  we  cannot  help  questioning  the  propriety. 
One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with  our  subject,  is 
the  gradual  development  of  the  author''s  powers, — an  investi- 
gation which  such  indifference  to  chronological  order  unavoidably 
confuses.  The  poet  of  1796  was  a  very  different  being  from 
the  poet  of  1820,  and  we  are  rather  surprised  that  a  senti- 
ment expressed  in  one  of  these  minor  poems,  just  published 
as  If  connected  with  the  era  of  1806, — and  which,  at  whatever 
period  written,  certainly  does  its  author  little  credit, — did  not 
instruct  the  learned  editor  respecting  the  impropriety  of  the 
proceeding : — 

**  Though  April  his  temples  may  wreathe  with  the  vine, 

Its  tendrils  in  infancy  currd, 
'Tis  the  ardoar  of  Augnst  matures  us  the  wine 

Whose  life-blood  enlivens  the  worid." 

'*  Marmlon'*'*  was  the  next  production  of  Scott'*s  musc^ 
It  appeared  in  1808,  and  its  success  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
"  Lay.'*'  The  world  had  already  felt  the  power  of  the  au- 
thor, and,  despite  the  captiousness  of  criticism,  were  prepared 
to  welcome  a  second  effort.  Like  his  previous  poem,  **  Mar- 
mion'*'*  consists  of  six  cantos ;  but  instead  of  the  prolognes  and 
epilogues  of  the  old  minstrel,  each  canto  is  introduced  by  ao 
episode  in  the  form  of  a  familiar  epistle  to  a  friend.  The 
names  of  the  gentlemen  thus  distinguished  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned.  These  were,  William  Stewart  Rose,  Esq. ;  the  R^t, 
John  Marriot,  M.  A. ;  William  Rrskine,  Esq.,  (afterwards 
Lord  Kinneder);  James  Skene,  Esq.;  George  Ellis,  Esq., 
the  celebrated  antiquary  ;  and  Richard  Heber,  Esq.*    These 

•  Whilst  writings,  we  obserre  in  the  newspapers  an  annonncement  of 
the  death  of  this  eminent  bibliophilist.  The  literary  stores  which  ht 
had  collected  were  altogether  unprecedented.  His  residence  fn  PiikiH<*d, 
London,  wh«r6  he  died,  was  filled  with  hooks  from  top  to  bottom- ■  ctery 
chair,  every  table,  every  passage  coutainiug  pile*  of  books.    Ho  bad  an- 
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epistles  were  all  dated  from  Ashiestiel,  and  the  ai!^thor  speaks  of 
the  period  of  their  composition  as  being  a  peculiarly  happy  one ; 
**  so  much  so,'*''  he  says  in  1830,  "  that  I  remember  with  plea- 
sure at  this  moment  some  of  the  spots  in  which  particular  pas- 
sages were  composed.**''  In  these  epistles,  "  I  alluded,^  he  con- 
tinues, ^^  perhaps  more  than  was  necessary  or  graceftil,  to  my 
domestic  occupations  or  amusements — a  loquacity  which  may 
be  excused  by  those  who  remember  that  ^  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.'' "" 

We  have  heard  an  anecdote  connected  with  this  period  of  his 
life,  related  by  a  lady,  which,  if  not  of  much  general  interest, 
is  at  least  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  poet  at  that  time. 
She  had  been  residing  along  with  other  visitors  with  the  family 
at  Ashiesteel  for  some  days,  and  had  fixed  a  certain  afternoon 
on  which  to  take  her  departure.  The  day,  however,  turned  out 
so  cold,  rainy  and  boisterous,  as  to  deter  her  from  setting  out. 
The  evening — it  was  the  month  of  November — drew  on,  driz- 
zly and  gloomily,  and  despite  the  appliances  of  music  and 
cards,  a  feeling  of  dreary  sadness,  sympathetic  with  the  atmo- 
sphere without,  gradually  stole  over  the  company  within.  Scott 
was  not  amongst  them, — he  was  shut  up  in  his  study,  and,  as 
afterwards  appeared,  busily  engaged  with  "  Marmion.^  Upon 
eoming  in  to  tea,  he  perceived  how  matters  stood  with  his  guests, 
and  as  nothing  gave  him  more  uneasiness  than  to  see  any  one 
onhappy  around  him,  he  made  a  strong  exertion — invited  them 
mtd  his  forgCj  as  he  playfully  termed  it,  and  having  arranged 
them  comfortably  around  the  fire,  proceeded  to  pour  out  upon 
them  such  a  store  of  wild  legendary  tales  and  traditions,  in  the 
most  rapid  succession,  that  his  auditory  sat  entranced  around 
him  till  far  on  in  the  night.  The  lady  we  allude  to  declared, 
that  a  night  of  such  agitating  interest — such  alternate  terror  and 
delight — she  never  passed.     It  was  like  a  night  of  the  <<  De- 

oHier  houK6  in  Broadway  laden  from  the  gfround-floor  to  the  garret,  with 
carious  book8.  He  had  also  a  library  at  Oxford,  another  at  Hodnet^an  im- 
mense one  at  Puris,  another  at  Antwerp,  another  at  Brumels,  another  at 
Ghent,  and  at  other  places  in  tlie  I^ow  countrien,  and  in  Germany.  It 
ba»  U<*eD  calculated  by  a  London  journalist,  that  should  these  exteuidve 
pOMe»4ion8  he  sold  hy  auction,  the  tale  would,  on  the  most  moderate  cal* 
cuUtioo,  occupy  ^5  days  I 
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Cameron.^  Thb  is  the  only  instance  we  ever  heard  of  irfioie 
Boott  broke  through  his  rigid  rnle  of  exclusion  from  bis  Mtudit^ 
in  favour  of  strangers. 

We  have  nodoed  his  determination  to  bestow  mere  pstnt 
on  his  future  works ;  and,  aocordii^ly,  particular  ipassagea  of 
Maxmion,  weie^  aa  he  states,  ^'laboured  with  a  good  ded  «f 
eare  by  one  by  whom  much  care  was  seldom  bestowed.*"  But 
his  prudent  puq)oae  was  in  a  great  measure  defisated,  and  tiie 
publication  of  the  poem  was  prematurely  hastened  by  a  oasnalty 
whidi,  if  it  detracted  anything  from  the  credit  of  his  fucy^ 
ser^'ed  to  reflect  immeasuraUe  Jumour  on  the  warmth  of  his 
heart.  He  tlius  distantly  alludes  to  ihe  unfortunate  ciieum^ 
stance. 

<^  The  misfortunes  of  a  near  relation  and  friend,  mhiidi  liap»> 
pened  at  this  time,  led  me  to  alter  my  prudent  determination^ 
which  had  been  to  use  great  precaution  in  sending  this 
into  the  world  ;  and  made  it  convenient,  at  least,  ^if  not 
lutely  necessary,  to  hasten  its  publication.  The  publishers  of 
the  ^  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  emboldened  by  the  suecess  of 
that  poem,  willingly  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  *  Mannian*^ 
The  transaction  being  no  secret,  afforded  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
then  at  general  war  with  all  who  blacked  paper,  an  opportunity 
to  include  me  in  his  satire,  entitled  ^  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers.**  I  never  could  conceive  how  an  arrangement  be* 
tween  an  author  and  his  publisliers,  if  satisfactory  to  the  pefw 
sons  concerned,  could  afford  matter  of  censure  to  any  dufd 
party.  I  had  taken  no  unusual  or  ungenerous  means  of 
hancing  the  value  of  my  merchandise, — I  had  never 
moment  about  the  bargain,  but  accepted  at  once  what  I 
dered  the  handsome  offer  of  my  publishers.  These 
at  least,  were  not  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  taken  advantage 
of  in  the  transaction,  which  indeed  was  one  of  their  own  framing; 
on  the  contrary,  the  sale  of  the  poem  was  so  far  beyond  their 
expectation,  as  to  induce  them  to  supply  the  author^'s  eeUaiv 
with  what  is  always  an  acceptable  present  to  a  young  Scx>loii 
housekeeper,  namely,  a  hogshead  of  excellent  claret. 

^^  The  poem  was  finished  in  too  much  haste  to  allow  me  aa 
opportunity  of  softening  down,  if  not  removing,  some  of  its  molt 
piuminent  defects.     The  nature  of  Marmion'^s  guilt,  althongk 
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-similar  instances  were  found,  and  might  be  quoted^  as  Existing 
.in  feudal  times,  was  nevertheless  not  sufficiently  peculiar  to  be 
indicative  of  the  character  of  the  period,  forgery  being  the  crime 
«f  a  commercial  rather  than  a  proud  and  warlike  age.  This 
grass  defect  ought  to  have  been  remedied,  or  pdliated.  Yet  I 
fCuffeied  the  tree  to  lie  as  it  had  fallen.  I  remember  my  firiend, 
.Or.  Leyden,  then  in  the  east,  wrote  me  a  furious  remonstrance 
,Qa  the  subject.  I  have,  nevertheless,  always  been  of  opinion, 
that  corrections,  however  necessary,  have  a  bad  effect  after  pub- 
'licaiion.  An  author  is  never  so  decidedly  condemned  as  on  his 
rewn  confession,  and  may  long  find  apologists  and  partizans, 
until  he  gives  up  his  own  cause.  I  was  not,  therefore,  inclined 
to  afford  matter  for  censure  out  of  my  own  admissions  ;  and  by 
.good  fortune  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and,  if  I  may  say  so, 
mno  force  and  vivacity  of  description,  were  allowed  to  atone  for 
aa&y  imperfections.  Thus  the  second  experiment  on  the  public 
•fatienoe,  generally  the  most  perilous, — for  the  public  are  then 
-moat  apt  to  judge  with  rigour  what,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
'hid  received  perhaps  with  imprudent  generosity,  was,  in  my 
•CMe,  deddedly  successful/^ 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  allow  Scott  to  give  his  own  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  publication  of 
*<  Marmion,'*^  as  every  fault,  at  leasts  many  of  which  arose,  as 
he  states,  jGrom  the  unexpected  haste  in  which  it  was  brought 
out,  was  dwelt  u}H)n  with  relentless  severity  by  some  critics  of  the 
day.  They  could  not  know,  it  is  true,  the  generous  motive  in 
.  which  these  defects  originated  or  were  passed  over  ;  but  there 
appears  a  sort  of  wanton  spirit  of  vituperation  in  the  way  in  which 
-every  thing  faulty  was  pounced  upon  and  mumbled  over,  while 
many  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  ifocm  were  unnoticed.  We 
.allude  in  particular  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  then  in  the 
hay-day  of  its  power,  and  in  which  the  writers  did  not  always 
Moiemb^  the  scriptural  precept  about  meting  their  castiga- 
tion  by  their  strength.  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Southcy,  Words- 
worth, Byron,  and  others,  had  all  been  subjected  to  the  infiic- 
tions  of  the  critical  knout,  in  some  cases  with  an  unsparing 
r^our  that  savoured  fully  as  much  of  personal  or  political  vin- 
dietiveness  as  literary  acumen  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  victim  so  worthy  of  its  lash,  and  who  exposed  his  broad 
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'.shoulders  to  the  inflictioi^  with  such  tempting  iitig«iiidcdii«SB 

as  Scdtt,  would  be  suffered  to  go  scatheless.    Mr.  Jeffiregr^  motB- 

orer,  by  whom  the  work  was  reviewed,  appears  to  have  eetieeitted 

no  little  spite  at  the  poet  on  account  of  the  latter  perseveriiig  in 

some  peculiarities  of  composition,  which  the  critic  had  serevHjr 

•  censured,  in  the  <^  Lay.*"    The  lash,  accordingly,  descended  tvt^ 

'  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  offence  offered  to  so  high  a  j 

'Cature — ^luckily  not  beyond  the  ▼ictini''s  powers  of  en< 

-  It  is  worth  while  pausing  a  little  over  these  strictures, 

paring  the  opinions  expressed  in  th^m  with  those  whUi"the 

public,  in  despite  of  such  high  authority,  thoiight"|ifNipcv*^<tD 

adopt.     The  italics  are  our  own.  .hmki 

After  preluding  with  a  string  of  critical  arcana  (br^'ddCe^ 

mining  the  merits  of  epic  composition  in  general,  he  prooeeAi^H^ 

*^  For  these  and  for  other  iMsons,  we  are  inclined  to  kmsplMi 

'■  that  the  success  of  the  work  now  before  us  will  be  les^  brffialil 

than  that  of  the  author^s  former  publications,  though  <wei|M 

oursdves  of  opinion,  that  its  intrinsic  merits  are  nearlyvif'^iilit 

altogether  equal ;  and  that,  if  it  had  had  the  fat^  to  %e<Al» 

elder  bom,  it  would  have  inherited  as  fair  a  portion  of  itiO<m 

as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  its  predecessor,     it  is  a  good  dt&l 

limgcr^  indeed,  and  somewhat  more  ambirious ;  and  it  is  t&ik^ 

dearer,  that  it  has  greater  &ults  than  that  it  has  greater  foitf- 

ties,  though  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  ffi 

both  propositions.     It  has  more  flat  and  tedious  passages,  tttid 

more  ostentarion  of  historical  and  antiquarian  lore  ;  but  it  -&as 

abo  greater  richness  and  variety,  both  of  character  tend  ind* 

dent ;  and  if  it  has  less  sweetness  and  pathos  in  the  softe^paf^ 

sages,  it  has  certainly  more  vehemence  and  force  of  colouring  ill 

the  loftier  and  busier  representations  of  action  and  emotiM. 

The  place  of  the  prologuising  minstrel  is  but  ill  supplied,  ill» 

deed,  by  the  epistolary  dissertations^  which  are  prefixed  to  eaeh 

*book  of  the  present  poem ;   and  the  ballad  pieces  and  iMfe 

episodes  which  it  contains,  have  less  finish  and  poetical  beauty*'; 

but  there  is  more  airiness  and  spirit  in  the  higher  delineationi'; 

and  the  story,  if  not  more  skilfully  conducted,  is  at  least  hfUM 

complicated  and  extended  through  a  wider  field  of  adventure. 

The  characteristics  of  both,  however,  are  evidently  the  same ; 

*n  broken  narrativo— a  redundancy  of  minute  descripti 

12.  4 
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of  unequal  and  energetic  poetry — and  a  general  tone  of  spirit 
and  animation,  unchecked  by  timidity  or  a£bctation,  and  nn- 
diaatised  by  any  great  delicacy  of  taste,  or  elegance  of  Cmcy.^ 

The  petulant  spirit  of  assumption,  and  almost  of  ridicule,  in 
fiFhich  most  of  these  remarks  concerning  one  of  the  noblest 
.parotti  that  ever  enriched  literature  are  dictated,  must  surely 
Jknre  cost  the  learned  critic  many  subsequent  pangs  of  shame 
tmd  regret.     But  what  follows,  is  a  still  higher  flight  of  judicial 


.  :  >^  But  though  we  think  this  last  romance  of  Seott'^s  about  as 
good  as  the  former,  and  allow  that  it  affords  great  indications  of 
poetical  talent,  we  must  remind  our  readers,  that  we  never  en«- 
Sotained  much  partiality  for  this  sort  of  composition,  and  ven*^ 
tucad  on  a  former  occasion  to  express  our  regret,  that  an  author 
cndgwed  with  such  talents  should  consume  them  in  imitaiumt 
fft^biteleU  extravagance^  and  in  the  representation  of  manners 
nd  sentiments  in  which  none  of  his  readers  can  be  supposed  la 
tdie  much  interest,  except  the  few  who  can  judge  of  their  ex^ 
a0|ma8.  To  write  a  modern  romance  of  chivalry^  ieems  lo  it 
Wuch  ^nch  a  phantasy  a»  to  build  a  modem  abbey,  or  an  English 
frngodow*  For  once,  however,  it  may  be  excused  as  a  pretty 
€fifrice  of  genius ;  but  a  second  production  of  the  same  sort  ia 
eplitfed  10  less  indulgence,  and  imposes  a  sort  of  duty  to  drive 
tfii^  author  from  so  idle  a  task,  by  a  &ir  exposition  of  the  £aults 
^ich  are,  in  a  manner,  inseparable  from  its  execution.^ 

,y\a  pursuance  of  this  doughty  resolution,  for  whieh  the  world 
and  the  poet  ought  to  have  been  about  equally  grateful,  tl» 
lyyiewer  proceeds  to  assault  the  poem  in  five  different  quarters 
a|,ogDce.  In  the  first  place  he  says,  that  <^  there  is  scarcely^ 
nilM^  enough  in  the  main  story  fiwr  a  ballad. of  ordinary  dimea- 
ailliis.^  In  the  second  place,  ^^  the  denouement  is  brought  out 
\%  ..ft  very  obscure,  laborious,  and  imperfect  manner  ;^  ^^  the 
Ipjfog  incidents  fatigue  instead  of  excit^ing  the  curiosity^  of 
thorewl^ ;  aud  ^^  all  the  images^  of  one  of  the  scenes  ^^  are 
boupwed  firom  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  and  her  imitators.'*^ 
I^.  the  third  place,  ^^  the  whole  story  seems  to  turn  upon  a  i 

*'Tlie  poet,  eorioasly  enough,  seems  to  hare  subseqaently  attempted  * 
tf  iwKpo' this  ^  pbaatMy**  ia  bis  manaon  of  AbbotsfonL 
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tissued  ineredibk  aecidenite;''''  FmirtUy,  dl^- ^^  figurkig  cliir 
ractert^  are  <^  entirely  worthless  :^  a»d,  findlyy  conplaiiit>iis 
made  of  <<  the  neglect  of  8oottish  feeUngs  and  Soottiah  ciuna^ 
iar  that  is  manifested  throughout.^  -•  •;' 

So  much  for  the  imputed  faults  of  the  fkble :  to  the  styles  4bk 
Ireviewer  ohjects  a  bead-roU  of  blemishes  scarcely  leaa  nunieHiafc 
and  fatal.  In  particular,  he  complains  of  the  ^^  unsnlendbk 
minuteness  of  those  descriptions  of  ancient  dresses  and  nteii- 
ners,^  which  "  render  so  many  notes  necessary."  <^  We  ob^ 
ject  to  these  and  all  such  details,  because  they  are,  for  die  most 
'party  without  dignity  or  interest  in  themselves;  because,  in 4 
modem  author,  they  are  evidently  unnatural ;  and,  in  a  g9ot 
degree,  obscure  and  unintelligible  to  ordinary  readers.'"  ^       -i'- 

We  certainly  will  not  be  presumptuous  enoi^  t/9  measuff? 
swords  with  the  learned  critic;  but  we  cannot  help  remtrfj 
ing,  that  the  amount  of  praise  which  he  doles  out  to  sviMmi 
the  asperity  of  his  strictures,  is,  in  our  opinion,  elxesaiv^ 
meagre,  if  not  in  many  places  absolutely  equivocal.  Wfi 
wannest  expressions  of  approbation,  are  ^^  lively,**^  ^^  tpixildl/^ 
^*  sweet,"  and  so  forth  ;  and  to  only  one  passage — the  descri^ 
tion  of  the  battle — he  accords  the  term  of  **  powerful  poetrjfi'* 
Hiscomplaint  about  the  minuteness  of  Scott^s  descriptivepaasag^ 
is  certainly  an  extraordinary  one,  as  from  these,  it  has  bcdn 
generally  imagined,  the  poem  derives  the  greater  share  of  that 
vividness  of  interest,  that  power  of  carrying  back  the  mind  of 
the  reader  to  the  scenes  of  former  days,  which  we  humbly  reckon 
one  of  its  principal  attractioHSr 

With  regard,  again,  to  what  is  said  of  the  neglect  of  Scot- 
tish feelings  and  Scottish  character — a  charge  which  the  poet 
must  have  winced  under  more  acutely  than  any  other — ^what 
grounds  are  there  for  the  allegation?  The  story  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  Scottish  one,  and  those  transactions  which 
are  made  to  take  place  in  Scotland  are  mere  adjuncts,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  to  the  main  plot.  It  may  be  questioned, 
indeed,  if  the  poet  did  not  allow  his  feelings  of  nationality, 
of  which  no  man  had  a  larger  portion,  to  carry  him  into  di- 
gressions therewith  connected,  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the 
main  story.  But  whilst  the  scenes  are  within  the  bounds  of  his 
native  land,  there  is  ^  Scotland'  glowing  in  every  Jine ;  and  this 
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poner  of  impressing  a  national  stamp  on  all  Us  scenes  and  cha- 
iBCterSf  we  may  observe,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  fasoi* 
mlang  peculiarities  of  Scott'^s  geoiiiSf  and  pervades  alike  his 
poems  and  prose  works.  Allan  Cunningham  tells  us,  that  soon 
after  the  publication  of  ^^  Ivanhoe,^  Chantrey  asked  him  one  day 
iiow  he  liked  it.  ^*  I  said  the  descriptions  were  admirable,  and 
tUit  die  narrative  flowed  on  in  a  full  stream,  but  I  thought  in 
nuliTidiial  ])ortraiture  it  was  not  equal  to  those  romances  where 
die  author  had  his  toot  on  Scottish  ground/^  ^^  You  speak  like 
a;  Seotchman/'*  said  Chantrey ;  *^  I  must  speak  like  an  Knglisb- 
man  :-^the  scenery  is  just,  and  the  characters  in  keeping.  I 
Imow  every  inch  of  ground  where  the  tournament  was  held— - 
where  Front  de  BoeuTs  castle  stood,  and  even  where  that  pious 
priest,  the  Curtal  Friar,  had  his  cell  by  the  blessed  well  of  St. 
iNmstan — ^what  Rob  Roy  is  to  you,  Ivanhoe  is  to  me.*^  It  was 
4ll^thi9  power  of  nationalising  all  his  scenes  and  characters,  we 
Itspeat,  that  Scott'^s  great  strength  lay.  With  respect  to  his  dis- 
"^pUy  of  it  in  ^'  Marmion,^  we  conceive  nothing  can  be  more 
dbotoughly,  more  graphically  Scottish  than  the  scene  which  the 
-^ero  Mirveys  from  Blackford  Hill — ^the  Scottish  army  encamp- 
«i'hi  the  Borrough-muir-^the  smoky  outline  of  the  town — the 
drth  of  Forth — ^the  Fife  coast — North  Berwick  Law,  and  the 
distant  Ochills  :— 

,  **  Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  staid. 

For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  surveyed. 
'"'"  When  sated  with  the  martial  show 

That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 
The  wandering  eye  could  o*er  it  go. 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 

With  gloomy  splendour  red ; 
For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and  slow, 
That  round  her  sable  turrets  flow, 

The  morning  beams  were  shed. 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lostre  proud. 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder<^ud. 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height, 
Where  the  huge  castle  holds  its  state, 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high, 

Miue  own  romantic  town ! 


J . . . 
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But  north  H'iMrd  far,  with  purer  blaxe, 

Oa  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays. 
And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kissed. 
It  gleamed  a  purple  amethyst 

Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw. 

Here  Preston-Bay  and  Berwick-Law ;  . 
And,  broad  between  them  rolled, 

The  gallant  Firth  the  eye  might  note 

Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float 
Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold ; 
FitsB-Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  pent. 
As  if  to  give  his  rapture  Tent, 
The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent. 

And  raised  his  bridle-hand, 
And  making  demi-volte  in  air. 
Cried,  *  Wbere^  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 

To  fight  for  such  a  land  V 

s  

There  is  surely  nothing  like  ^'  indifference  to  Scottish  iedU 
ing'*''  in  these  lines.  As  regards  ^'  Scottish  character'"  agftin*  1M( 
have  certainly  no  Andrew  Fairservioes,  or  Dandie  Dimoonl^ 
or  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvies  in  the  poem,  as  these  would  have  beoi 
somewhat  awkward  personages  in  a  tale  of  chivalry.  But  m^ 
not  the  portraitures  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mounts  and^^ 
old  Bell-the-Cat,  and  King  James  himself,  and  the  descriptigiM 
of  the  motely  hosts  who  composed  his  army,  in  strict  keeping^ 
with  history^  and  the  character  of  the  times  ? 

After  all,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  no  poon  of  the 
length  and  character  of  Marmion  could  be  composed  either  widi«- 
out  many  defects,  or  at  least  parts  comparatively  destitute  of  in- 
terest ;  and  to  lay  hold  of  these  latter  passages,  and  analyae 
them  according  to  the  rigid  classical  rules  of  the  artpoeticay  in 
preference  to  others  of  a  more  engaging  character,  seems  to  na 
the  very  wantonness  of  critical  licence.     The  many  great  and- 
undeniable  beauties  of  the  poepi,  moreover — the  originality  .of*' 
conception — the  splendour  of  diction — the  patriotic  sentimenta' 
displayed  in  it,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  conciliated  the') 
favour  oi national  criticism  at  least;  and  we  cannot  but  think:: 
that  the  expression  of  a  little  more  gratulation  at  the  appeaxaaci< 
of  so  great  a  national  poem,  and  a  little  less  testy  impatience  ef 
its  faults,  would  hayc  been  more  becoming  on  the  part  of  the 
reviewer.     But  there  are  certain  moods  of  the  mind,  in  which  a 
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man  finds  a  morbid  satisfaction  in  disputing  the  correctness  of 
Judgment  of  the  whole  <*  \ersal  world,*"  and  in  one  of  these 
bilious  fits  Mr.  Jefrrey''s  criticism  appears  to  have  been  penned. 
Besides,  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  were  at  this  time,  as  Scott 
-amys  of  Byron,  <^  at  war  with  all  who  blacked  paper  ;^  and  to 
testify  a  sympathy  with  popular  feeling  in  literary  matters, 
would  have  been  entirely  "  out  of  keeping.^ 

There  is  a  story  current  concerning  the  above  memorable 
criticism,  which,  although  we  cannot  attest  its  truth,  yet,  from 
the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  passed  uncontradicted,  so 
lar  as  we  know,  we  reckon  ourselves  entitled  to  record  in  this  place. 
It  is  said  that  after  the  article  was  in  types,  Jeftrcy  carried 
ihe  proof-sheet  in  his  pocket  to  Scott^s  house,  and  afler  sitting 
down  at  dinner  with  his  friend,  laid  thd  review  before  him. 
Scott  glanced  over  the  sheets,  nodding  his  head  now  and  then 
gDod-hnmoUredly,  and  saying,  **  Verj  well — ^very  well,^  when 
Mrs;  Scott,  whom  the  courteous  manner  of  her  husband  had 
iMt  deceived,  snatched  them  from  lus  hand  as  he  was  returning 
ilMffl  to  the  critic,  and  after  running  over  the  article,  exclaimed 
with  a  glowing  face  as  she  threw  it  from  her, — ^'  I  wonder  ai 
the  hardihood  which  penned  such  a  criticism,  and  more  at  th^ 
baldness  of  bringing  it  to  this  table.*"  The  poet,  it  is  said, 
took  no  notice  of  this  observation,  and  the  critic,  it  may  be 
•believed,  had  little  wish  to  provoke  farther  comment. 
-  The  public  had  little  fellow-feeling  with  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
Viftwers.  They  were  not  to  be  whipped  out  of  their  admiration 
of  diese  <<  imitations  of  obsolete  extravagance.*"  Marmion  rose 
Itt  onoe  into  greater  popularity  than  even  his  previous  poem. 
**The  return  of  sales  before  me,^  sajrs  the  author  In  1830, 
**  makes  the  copies  amount  to  thirty-six  thousand  between  ISOiK 
aad  1825,  besides  a  considerable  sale  since  that  period.^  Scott 
long  afterwards  mentioned  to  a  firiend,  that  the  only  period  of 
Ms  life  when  he  was  in  danger  of  becoming  vain  was  on  the 
{mblicarion  of  Marmion.  <'  That  work,^^  he  said,  *^  had  given 
him  a  great  heeze  in  the  public  estimation,  and  carried  him  altnosit 
dflT  his  feet,'^— ^t  he  resisted  the  impulse,  and  it  fled  firom 
him  for  ever. 
*    The  description  of  the  battle  of  Flodderi  Field  seems  to  be  al- 
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most  universally  acknowledged  as  the  most  completely  soul-en- 
grossing of  any  similar  scene  that  occurs  either  in  ancieni  or 
modem  song.  The  reader  perceives  the  hosts  gathering  togetlier 
from  all  points  to  the  ^^  banquet  of  slaughter,*^  with  a  feeling  of 
awful  interest  in  the  result ;  and  firom  the  beginning  to  the  end 
^f  the  conflict,  he  feels  himself  absolutely  involved  in  all  the  fear- 
ful alternations  of  the  struggle.  *''•  The  whirlwind  of  actioii^ 
says  Mr.  Cunningham  finely,  ''  and  the  varied  vicissitudes  of  a 
heady  and  desperate  fight,  are  there — yet  not  one  word  is  s^id 
inconsistent  with  history ;  he  has  imposed  his  own  ideal  soent 
upon  us  for  the  reality  of  truth.  From  the  moment  that  Surr^ 
passes  the  river,  till  the  close  of  the  catastrophe,  the  reader  hfMi 
no  command  over  himself,  but  is  hurried  here  and  there  at  tin 
will  of  the  enchanter.  He  charges  with  Home  and  with  6ordos|,; 
snatches  with  the  fiery  Blount  the  banner  of  Marmion  firom  tht 
ground ;  aids  Fitz- Eustace  in  bearing  his  wounded  lord  boa^ 
the  press  of  Scottish  spears ;  charges  with  Stanley ;  changei 
sides,  and,  spear  in  hand,  makes  good  the  desperate  ring  which 
protected  the  wounded  king  of  Scotland.  There  is  a  spell  upopc^ 
the  reader.  Every  character  and  scene  is  invested  with  somii^ 
thing  so  natural  and  national,  so  original  and  so  peculiar,  wh^ 
the  whole  is  emblazoned  with  Scotland — Scotland  ;  the  rough 
bearded  thistle  and  the  warning  Latin  legend  represent  herjl^ 
better.'' 

Scott  possessed  the  true  secret  of  the  art  of  depicting  battjiff . 
His  notions  on  this  subject  will  at  once  be  perceived  by  the  fill* 
lowing  little  anecdote,  which  is  told  us  by  ^ the  industrious  Mr. 
Chambers.  Whilst  sitting  to  Mr.  Watson  Gordon  for  his  pic- 
ture^ not  long  before  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  shown  a  small 
painting  by  that  distinguished  artist,  representing  a  battle. 
^^  This  is  not  the  thing  at  all,''  said  he,  in  reference  to  the 
clearness  and  multitude  of  the  figures ;  ^^  when  you  want  te 
paint  a  battle,  you  should  in  the  first  place  get  up  a  gude  stonr 
[cloud  of  dust]  ;  then  just  put  in  an  arm  and  a  sword  here  and 
there,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  the  spectator." 

After  the  publication  of  "  Marmion,"  "  Flodden  Field"  be- 
came again,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  an  object  of  immediate 
general  interest  to   the   inhabitants   of  the  sister   kingdoms. 
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Cto#d8  of  pQgrims  flocked  to  the  site  of  tbat  fatal  comlxit,  to 

ponder  over  the  scene  where 
•  »ti 

•,,  **  Th«  flowers  of  the  Forest^  were  a'  wede  away/* — 

fib'teek  out  the  exact  spot  where  *<  the  last  words  of  Marmion^ 
wMd  shouted  forth  ;  and  to  listen  in  imagination  for  the  renew- 
ed tfiiindering  of  the  mortal  strife.  An  amusing  enough  anec- 
dM  is  connected  with  this  re-awakened  enthusiasm  in  the  public 
viShA  towards  that  memorable  s{)ot,  for  which  we  arc  also  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Chambers,  who  had  it  from  a  friend  to  whom  Scott 
p((iMiially  communicated  it.  We  give  it  in  the  poet^s  own 
iAMs.  ^' When  Marmion  came  out,  it  made  a  considerable 
lAnlei  and  had  its  day,  no  doubt ;  and  many  people  went  to  see 
PIBSflto'  ^ield  ;  so  that  an  honest  fellow  thought  it  would  be  a 
gitod  speculation  to  set  up  a  public-house  upon  the  spot,  for  the 
a^HUslnibdation  of  the  visitors :  and  he  sent  to  me,  asking  me 
ti  9Mee  a  few  lines  for  a  sign  he  was  going  to  erect,  thinking, 
wtlm' letter  told  me,  that  any  thing  from  me  would  have  a 
^US^etkct.  I  sent  him  back  word,  that  I  was  at  present  a 
giDjM'deal  occupied  ;  but  begged  to  suggest,  as  a  next  best,  a 
quotation  from  the  book  which  had  occasioned  his  undertaking, 
iMiich,  I  remarked,  would  do  very  well  with  a  slight  alteration — 
tdSng  out  the  letter  r — 

** '  Drink,  weary  pilgrim,  driuk  and  p(r)ay.'  *** 
'Before  quitting  ^^  Marmion,^^  we  must  shortly  advert  to  Scott^s 
aDi|iion  in  the  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  his  poems, 
to  fbe  attack  made  upon  him  by  Byron,  regarding  the  sale  of  that 
work  to  the  publishers.  The  circumstance  of  L.IOOO  having  been 
given  fi)r  a  modern  poem,  was  certainly  a  novelty  in  literature ; 
and  Miss  Seward,  among  others,  spoke  of  it  at  the  time  in  terms 
of  suitable  astonishment.  But  the  transaction  was  assuredly  as 
legitimate  a  one  as  the  disposal  of  Milton'^s  great  poem  for  L.12, 
or  Cowper'^s  for  L.15,  whatever  undue  discrepancy  there  might  be 
between  the  respective  merits  and  prices  of  the  three  works. 
Tines  had  altered  as  regarded  the  public  estimation  of  literary 

*  "  Drink,  weary  pilgrim,  drink  and  pray 
For  the  kind  soul  of  8ybil  Grey, 
Who  built  this  crosM  and  welL** — Itucripiion  over  the 
cidjhumimm^  wheme§  Clara  matckee  eome  waier  to  ^ve  to  the  dying 
Marwdom.^  Vide  Canto  VI. 

2n 
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talent,  and  Scott  had  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  public  at- 
tention ;  and  in  these  two  circumstances  consist  the  ^^  head  and 
front  of  his  offending  *"  in  the  matter.  No  one  can  be  silly  enough 
to  suppose,  that  Milton  or  Cowper  would  have  reckoned  them- 
selves, or  been  reckoned  by  others,  degraded,  had  they  received 
L.IOOO,  instead  of  L.12  or  L.15,  for  their  productions.  We  an 
rather  inclined  to  suppose  they  would  have  pocketed  such  an 
affront  with  great  complaisance,  and  that  posterity  would  by  no 
means  have  thought  the  less  of  them  either  as  men  or  poets  finr 
having  done  so. 

B\it  it  is  only  what  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Scott,  to  record  a 
fact  res])ocMng  the  ^>ecuniary  arrangements  of  his  literary  cop- 
cenis,  whicij  is,  perhaps,  even  more  rare  in  the  annals  of  author- 
ship, than  his  uncommon  success.  It  is,  that  the  terms  of  recom- 
pense had  always  to  be  proposed  by  the  bookseller  himself.*  He 
did  not,  like  the  majority  of  his  literary  brethren  before  and 
since,  go  the  round  of  the  publishing  shops,  offering  his  talents 
to  the  highest  bidder.  On  the  contrary,  until  an  offer  was 
made  to  him,  he  would  say  nothing  whatever  on  the  subject ; 
but  after  it  was  made,  he  was  almost  sure  to  close  with  it  at 
once,  and  without  higgling. 

But  Byron''s  affected  contempt  of  Scott''s  imputed  mercenary 
dealings  with  the  "  trade,'*''  was  merely  a  pretence  assumed  as 
a  feasible  excuse  for  dealing  him  a  blow.  It  was  Scott'^s  well 
known  intimacy  with  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  and  the  other  cham- 
pions of  the  "  Blue  and  Yellow,'''*  and  not  his  concerns  with 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Constable,  which  procured  him  the 
distinction  of  the  noble  Bard''s  invective.  The  occasion  of  the 
latter^s  wrath  with  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  has  been  so  long 
well  known,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  shortly  at  the  affiur. 

During  his  residence  at  Cambridge  University,  and  when 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  Byron  published  a  volume  of 
minor  poems,  entituled  ^^  Hours  of  Idleness.'*''  Of  these  efiusions 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than  that  while  they  gave  little 
indication  of  that  powerful  genius  which  afterwards  rose  on  the 
world  with  the  splendour,  if  not  with  something  of  the  terrors, 
of  a  meteor,  they  nevertheless  exhibited  proof  of  no  mean  poetic 

*  It  mast  be  understood  that  we  do  not  here  allude  to  bis  subsequent  10- 
tercourse  with  Mr.  Constable,  posterior  to  the  publication  of  "  Waverlef ." 
That  connexion  will  form  a  separate  subject  of  investigation  by  itself. 

12. 
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talent,  as  the  popularity  of  several  of  them  at  the  present  day 
sufficiently  evinces.  That  many  of  them  were  somewhat  amhi- 
tious  in  their  style,  it  is  true  ;  but  there  was  certainly  none  of 
that  extravagant  pretence,  either  in  language  or  sentiment,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  renders  the  aspirant  a  fair  object 
of  rebuke  and  correction.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  it  after- 
wards turned  out,  he  published  the  volume  as  being  the  pro- 
duction of  "  A  Minor  ;**'  and  although,  we  daresay,  it  will  be 
allowed  that  there  was  nothing  very  heinous  in  this  implied 
daim  to  nobility,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  only 
motive  for  a  most  merciless  stricture  on  his  effusions,  that 
shortly  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  We 
■Pe  unwilling,  for  many  reasons,  to  dwell  upon  this  criticism, 
in  which,  to  use  the  moderate  language  of  Scott  in  speaking 
of  it  afterwards,  "the  writer  "  yielded  to  that  sin  which  most 
leadily  besets  our  fi-atemity,  the  temptation,  namely,  of  showing 
our  own  wit,  and  entertaining  our  readers  with  a  lively  article, 
without  much  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the  author,  or  even  to 
indications  of  merit  which  the  work  may  exhibit.*"  The  review 
waa  read,  and  raised  mirth  ;  the  poems  were  neglected  ;  and  the 
critic  had  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  he  had  fairly  anni- 
hilated the  hopes  and  ambition  of  a  titled  author.* 

Never  was  there  a  greater  miscalculation ;  and  never,  since 
the  days  of  Pope,  did  a  retaliation  so  severe  and  unexpected, 
iGdl  from  the  pen  of  irritated  poet.  The  effect  of  the  criticism 
upon  him  is  described  to  have  been  fearful.  "  A  friend,  who 
ibund  him,""  says  Moore,  "  in  the  first  moments  of  excitement 
after  reading  the  article,  inquired  anxiously  whether  he  had 
received  a  challenge  ?  not  knowing  how  else  to  account  for  the 
fierce  defiance  of  his  looks.^  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  for 
sculptor  or  painter  to  imagine  a  subject  of  more  fcjirful  beauty 
than  the  fine  countenance  of  the  young  poet  exhibited  in  the 
collected  energy  of  that  crisis.     His  pride  had  been  womided 

•  Byron,  it  is  said,  never  knew  who  was  the  author  of  this  a  ^irism ; 
Bor  doesitappear  that  actual  certainty  yet  generally  prevails  on  the  stit  ject. 
Public  belief,  however,  and  we  have  reason  to  think  with  justice,  now 
wmgtu  it  to  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  Broogham.  Jeffrey,  it  is  stated, 
rcfdsed  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  writer,  unless  in  a  personal  interview 
with  the  noble  Bard ^ which  never  took  place. 
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to  the  quick — his  ambition  humbled: — ^but  this  feeling  of 
humiliation  lasted  but  for  a  moment.  The  very  reaction  of  his 
spirit  against  aggression,  roused  him  to  a  full  consciousness  of 
his  own  powers,  and  the  pain  and  shame  of  the  injury  was 
forgotten  in  the  proud  certainty  of  revenge.  Byron  himself 
mentions,  that  on  this  eventiul  day  he  drank  three  bottles  of 
claret  after  dinner ;  but  that  he  coidd  find  relief  firom  nothing 
but  rhjrme,  and,  after  composing  about  twenty  lines,  ^^  he  fielt 
himself  considerably  better.'*'' 

In  the  satire  to  which  Byron  gave  birth,  his  revenge  was 
not  confined  to  the  writer  of  the  remarks  which  had  so  fear- 
fully stirred  his  gall.  Almost  every  author  or  critic  of  the 
period,  and  even  several  indi>4duals  little  connected  with  litera- 
ture, felt  the  severity  of  his  lash.  But  it  was  upon  the  devoted 
heads  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  that  the  tempest  of  his 
wrath  expended  its  bitterest  fury;  and  his  lines  upon  die 
editor  himself,  however  unjustly  and  injuriously  personal,  afibrd, 
perhaps,  the  raciest  specimen  of  poignant  and  searching  saicasBi 
penned  in  modem  times.  Our  reasons  for  passing  them  bye  here, 
need  not  be  explained.  What  Byron^s  motive  was  far  attacking 
Scott,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine ;  unless  it  be  that  he  was  led 
to  suspect  the  latter  of  a  connivance  with  the  injurious  criticism 
on  his  own  writings  in  the  Review.  As  these  two  illustrious 
men  are  now  no  more,  and  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  was 
exchanged  betwixt  them  on  the  subject  during  their  lives,  we 
do  not  think  ourselves  guilty  of  any  injustice  to  the  memory  of 
cither  in  here  quoting  a  few  of  the  angry  couplets.  Af^  ridi- 
culing the  principal  characters  in  Scott's  two  larger  poems, 
the  noble  bard  continues : — 

'<  And  think'st  thou,  Scott !  in  vaia  conceit  perchance, 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance. 
Though  Murray  with  his  Miller*  may  combine 
To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line  ?f 

*  **  The  poem,**  said  the  indignant  Bard,  **  was  manufactured  for  Messrs 
Constable,  Murray  and  Miller,  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  truly,  consider* 
ing  the  inspiration,  it  is  a  very  creditable  production.**  It  is  alnuMfc 
needless  to  remark  that  all  this  is  absurd. 

t  We  believe  this  calculation  is  rather  under  than  over  the  marii. 
Byron's  cariosity  must  hare  been  great  indeed,  to  indace  him  to  sooh  an 
investigation. 
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No !  when  the  sons  of  9ong  descend  to  tr»de» 
Their  hays  are  sear,  their  former  kurels  fade. 
Let  sach  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  ndk  their  hrains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame : 
Low  may  they  sink  to  merited  contempt. 
And  seorn  remnnente  the  mean  attempt ! 
.J    ^   ,  Such  be  their  meed;  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard  I 
For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  Tenal  son. 
And  bid  a  long  «  good  night  to  Marmion  V* 

But  Byron'^s  notice  of  Scott  in  this  satire,  was  not  altogj^her 
in  the  vituperative  vein,  either.  The  following  lines,  which 
occur  towards  the  conclusion,  in  part  atone  for  the  bitter  invec- 
tive of  those  just  quoted,  and  show  that  their  author,  even  in 
the  whirlwind  of  his  wrath,  was  as  capable  of  appreciating,  as 
candid  in  acknowledging,  the  great  powers  of ;  his  brother  poet. 
After  re-enumerating,  in  the  language  of  derision  or  reproach, 
the  names  of  almost  all  the  great  poets  then  before  the  British 
pablic,  as  men  from  whose  pens  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any 
tiling  worthy  of  the  muse,  he  returns  to  Scott  in  the  foUowing 
wp^glftfl  strain  of  eulogy  and  reproach  :— 

«<  Bat  thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 

Should'st  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays. 

Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  all  the  nine. 

Demand  a  hallow'd  harp — that  harp  is  thine. 

Say,  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 

The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field 

Than  the  vile  foray  of  a  plundering  dan. 

Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man  ? 

Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 

For  outlaw'd  Sherwood's  tales  of  Robin  Hood  ? 

Scotland !  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard. 

And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward  I 

Yet  not  with  thee  alone  his  name  should  live. 

But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give ; 

Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more, 

And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  was  before ; 

To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recall. 

And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  fall !" 

Few   circumstances   ever  took  place  in  the  literary  world, 

w^Ich  occasioned,  in  fashionable  phraseology,  so  great  a  ^*  sen- 

saticm  ''^  as  the  appearance  of  the  <^  Engli^  Bards  and  Scotch 

I 
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Reviewers.**"*  It  bore  evidence  of  such  a  vigour  of  intellect  and 
command  of  diction,  that  the  public  hailed  it,  despite  all  its 
improper  personalities,  as  the  production  of  a  wonderful  genius, 
— the  more  wonderful  from  the  extreme  youth  of  the  author, 
who  was  just  then  in  his  twenty-first  year.  The  contemptuous 
derision  of  the  critic  was  fairly  turned  against  himself  in  the 
public  estimation  ;  whilst  from  those  whom  his  ill-judged 
effusion  had  drawn  in  to  be  partakers  of  his  punishment,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  he  would  receive  much  sympathy.  But  al- 
though this  production  must  unquestionably  be  considered  as 
the  first  stepping-stone  to  Byron'*s  literary  eminence,  there  is 
no  true  friend  of  the  noble  poet's  memory,  but  must  wish  that 
it  had  never  been  penned.  We  have,  at  least,  ample  evidence  of 
the  poignant  regret  it  afterwards  caused  himself;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  impetuousness  of  his  unregulated  passions,  there 
was  never  a  human  being,  perhaps,  more  utterly  fr-ee  from  every 
thing  akin  to  vindictiveness  or  malevolence  than  the  unhappy 
*'  Childe.''  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  who  are  too  much 
alive  to  their  own  faults  and  imperfections,  to  nourish  a  perma- 
nent feeling  of  enmity  with  their  fellow-mortals:  and  severdy 
as  his  errors  have  been  judged  by  the  world,  he  still  found  the 
most  unrelenting  censor  in  his  own  bosom. 

The  first  edition  of  the  satire,  which  was  published  anony- 
mously, was  sold  off  in  a  few  months.  To  the  second,  the 
author'^s  name  was  prefixed,  and  he  immediately  afterwards  went 
abroad.  Upon  its  arriving  at  the  fifth  edition,  Byron  wrote  home 
in  anxious  terms  to  have  it  suppressed,  and  every  exertion  was 
made  to  put  the  work  out  of  existence.  In  a  copy  of  it,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Murray,  his  publisher,  which  the  author  happened  to 
peruse  after  he  had  left  England,  in  1816,  never  to  return,  were 
afterwards  found  sufficient  proo&  of  repentance  for  this  ebullition 
of  youthful  resentment.  On  the  first  leaf  of  it  was  written 
— "  The  binding  of  this  volume  is  considerably  too  valuable  for 
the  contents.  Nothing  but  the  consideration  of  its  being  the 
property  of  another,  prevents  me  from  consigning  this  miserable 
record  of  misplaced  anger ^  and  indiscriminate  acrimony^  to  the 
jlames,  B."*' — Throughout  the  pages  were  scribbled,  opposite 
to  almost  all  the  passages  satirizing  the  various  characters 
introduced,  expressions  of  regret  and  self-condemnationy-^uch 
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M  ^'  savage/^  ^^  mere  insanity,^  &c ;  and  he  concludes  his 
confessional  with  the  following  remark : — ^^  The  greater  part  of 
this  satire  I  most  sincerely  wish  had  never  been  written ;  not 
only  on  account  of  much  of  the  critical,  and  some  of  the  per- 
gonal parts  of  it,  but  the  tone  and  temper  are  such  as  I  cannot 
♦pprove.'^ 

It  was  not  until  after  Lord  Byron'^s  return  from  abroad,  in 
1812,  that  any  direct  intercourse  took  place  betirixt  him  and 
Scott ;  and  the  account  given  by  the  latter  of  the  abridged 
and  interrupted  term  of  their  correspondence,  is  so  redolent  of 
amiable  feeling,  that  it  becomes  imperative  on  us,  in  our  task 
of  developing  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  to  give  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  his  own  words.  It  is  proper  we  should  here  state 
that  this  account  is  chiefly  taken  from  ^^  Moore''s  Life  of 
Byron  ,^^  having  been  communicated  to  the  noble  poet^s  biogra- 
^er  by  Scott,  during  the  compilation  of  that  interesting  work. 

After  alluding  to  the  criticism  on  Byron'^s  works  in  the 
Ekiinburgh  Review,  and  stating  that  he  (Scott)  had  at  the 
time  remonstrated  with  the  editor  against  its  admission ;  he 
adverts  in  terms  of  characteristic  gentleness  to  Byron'^s  unjus- 
tifiable out-pouring  of  bile  upon  himself:  speaks  of  it  as  merely 
a  piece  of  flagellation  which  he  suffered  in  company  with  *^  his 
betters,^^  and  that  Byron  had,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  him, 
in  the  other  passages,  so  much  more  praise  than  he  deserved, 
that  he  must  have  been  ridiculously  irritable  not  to  sit  down 
contented.     He  then  tells  us : — 

^^  I  was  very  much  struck,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  at 
the  vigour  and  force  of  imagination  displayed  in  the  first  cantos 
of  Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  splendid  productions  which 
liord  Byron  flung  from  him  to  the  public,  with  a  promptitude 
that  savoured  of  profrision.  My  own  popularity  as  a  poet  was 
then  on  the  wane,  and  I  was  unaffectedly  pleased  to  see  an 
anthor  of  so  much  power  and  energy  taking  the  field.  Mr. 
John  Murray  happened  to  be  in  Scotland  that  season,  and  as  I 
mentioned  to  him  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in  making  Lord 
Byron'^s  acquaintance,  he  had  the  kindness  to  mention  my  wish 
to  his  Lordship,  which  led  to  some  correspondence.''"' 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  Scott'^s  account  of  this  inter- 
esting intercourse,   it  is  requisite  that  we  advert  to   one  or 


tw6  collaterai  ciretimstatiees.  In  the  fint  plAe(,'^we'  «M^uk« 
formed  bj  Mr.  Moore,  thut  along  witK*  the  ■whkmft^imft 
through  Mr.  Murray,  for  Byron's  friendship/ SMMt  bmi'tkv 
brother  Bard  a  present  of  a  superb  Turkish  daggeir^  '  Thili  im 
cumstance,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  the  fbnner  ttMoid  itf'ik 
somewhat  confused  manner,  and  seemingly  as  it*  it  hnid'^alcelt 
place  at  a  subsequent  period  of  their  acquaintance,  whefl*!Byi^ 
returned  the  eompliment  by  a  similar  testimony  of  friend^p^ 
Again,  it  does  not  appear  from  Scott'^s  statement,' or  aiiyHtlM 
evidence  we  can  discover,  with  whom  the  *^  eorrespittid^itM^ 
originated.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however^  that'-lf'^Wlil 
with  Scott  himself;  and  this  more  particularly  fr cttil'  the  4ilii 
and  introductory  sentence  of  the  following  letter  frtmi  S^Jioil'  to 
him ;  l!he  other  Contents  of  which,  moreover,  demand '^a'ptbittii 
nent  plate  in  the  substance  of  our  present  memoir.      ■     '^'w'*rjw 

:    •'•-   ;:iiri(f 

«*  St.  James's  Street,  July  6^  18l!2t>T 
"  Sir, — I  have  just  been  honoured  with  your  letter;  I  t^ 
sorry  that  you  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  notic^  ««ltt 
evil  works  of  my  nonage,'  as  the  thing  is  suppressed  volunftir9ji/^ 
and  your  explanation  is  too  kind  not  to  give  me  pain.  ■  The 
satire  was  written  when  I  was  very  young  and  very  angry,  and 
frdly  bent  on  displaying  my  wrath  and  my  wit,  and  now  I  am 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  my  wholesale  assertions.  I  oioftiot 
aufficiently  thank  you  for  your  praise ;  and  now,  waiving  my- 
self, let  me  talk  to  you  of  the  Prince  Regent.  He  ordeted-nie 
to  be  presented  to  him  at  a  ball ;  and  after  some  sayings,  pecti- 
iWly  pleasing  from  Royal  lips,  as  to  my  own  attempto,  he 
talked  to  me  of  you  and  your  immortalities ;  he  preferred  ydD 
to  every  bard  past  and  present,  and  asked  which  of  ytmr  wmlu 
pleased  me  most.  It  was  a  difficult  question.  I  answered,  I 
thought  the  ^  Lay.'*  He  said  his  oWn  opinion  was  nearly  m- 
milar.  In  speaking  of  the  others,  I  told  him  that  I  thoagkc 
yoii  more  particularly  the  poet  of  Princes^  as  they  never  ap- 
peared more  fascinating  than  in  *  Marmion,'  and  the  ^  £4idy  -of 
the  Lake.'     He  was  pleased  to  coincide,  and  to  dwdl  on  liie 

-     **  This  interriew,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  was  subsequent  to  tl^e  af- 

•  pteaaca^^f  the  '^  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  '*  Don  Roderick,"  the  poems 

that snoceeded  «  Marmion.*  * "'' 
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duneten  of  your  Jameses,  as  no  less  royal  than  poeticaL  He 
apoke  alternately  of  Homer  and  yourself,  and  seemed  well  ac- 
quainted with  both  ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Turks, 
aad  your  humble  servant,  you  were  in  very  good  company.  I 
defy  Murray  to  have  exaggerated  his  Royal  Highness^  opinion 
of  your  powers,  nor  can  I  pretend  to  enumerate  all  he  said  on 
the  subject ;  but  it  may  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  it  was 
conveyed  in  language  which  would  only  suffer  by  my  attempt- 
ing to  describe  it,  and  with  a  tone  and  taste  which  gave  me  a 
high  idea  of  his  abilities  and  accomplishments,  which  I  had 
considered  as  confined  to  manncrsj  certainly  superior  to 
tkoae  of  any  living  geniletaan. 

.  <^  This  interview  was  accidental ;  I  never  went  to  the  levee ; 
Ibr  having  seen  the  Courts  of  Mussulman  and  Catholic  so- 
Tereigns,  my  curiosity  was  sufficiently  allayed ;  and  my  politics 
being  as  perverse  as  my  rhymes,  I  had  ^  no  business  there/ 
To  be  thus  praised  by  your  sovereign,  must  be  gratifying  to 
yoi& ;  and  if  that  gratification  is  not  alloyed  by  the  communica- 
tion being  made  through  me,  the  bearer  of  it  will  consider  him- 
lilf  very  fortunately  and  sincerdy  your  obliged  and  obedient 
servant, 

Byron.'' 

r.  Scott's  narrative  proceeds  :— 

A^  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1815,  that,  chancing  to  be  in  Lon- 
don, I  had  the  advantage  of  a  personal  introduction  to  Lord 
Byron.  Report  had  prepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of  peculiar 
luibits,  and  a  quick  temper,  and  I  had  some  doubts  whether  we 
were  likely  to  suit  each  other  in  society.  I  was  most  agreeably 
disappointed  in  this  respect.  I  found  Lord  Byron  in  the 
highest  degree  courteous  and  even  kind.  We  met  ibr  an  hour 
or  two  almost  daily,  in  Mr.  Murray's  drawing-room,  and  found 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other.  We  also  met  firequently  in 
aarties  and  evening  society,  so  that  for  about  two  months,  I  had 
ihe  advantage  of  considerable  intimacy  with  this  individual. 
Our  sentiments  agreed  a  good  deal,  except  upon  the  subjects  of 
inligion  and  politics,  upon  neither  of  which  I  was  inclined  to 
Mieve  that  Lord  Byron  entertained  very  fixed  opinions.  I  re* 
iber  saying  to  him,  that  I  really  thought  that  if  he  lired  a 

2o 
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£ew  years,  he  would  alter  his  sentiments.  He  answered,  mtber 
sharply,  *  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  those  who  propfaosy  I  wil| 
turn  methodist  P*"  I  replied,  *  No. — I  don'^t  expect  your  ooo;* 
version  to  be  of  such  an  ordinary  kind.  I  would  rather  wisl^ 
to  see  you  retreat  upon  the  Catholic  faith,  and  distinguish  yoYU4 
self  by  the  austerity  of  your  penances.  The  species  of  religion 
to  which  you  must,  or  may,  one  day  attach  yourself,  must  excf^ 
cise  a  strong  power  on  the  imagination.'  He  smiled  gravelyj^ 
and  seemed  to  allow  I  might  be  right. 

^^  On  politics  he  sometimes  used  to  express  a  high  strain  of 
what  is  now  called  ^  liberalism  ;"*  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
pleasure  it  afforded  him  as  a  vehicle  of  displaying  his  wit  and 
satire  against  individuals  in  office,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
habit  of  thinking,  rather  than  any  real  conviction  of  the  prin-» 
ciples  on  which  he  talked.  He  was  certainly  proud  of  I^if* 
rank  and  ancient  family ;  and,  in  that  respect,  as  much  ma 
aristocrat  as  was  consistent  with  good  sense  and  good  breedix^. 
Some  disgusts,  how  adopted  I  know  not,  seemed  to  me  to  baiKt 
given  this  peculiar,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  contradictory  cafs^ 
of  mind ;  but  at  heart  I  would  have  termed  Byron  a  patriciaxi 
on  principle. 

**  Lord  Byron'^s  reading  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  veiy 
extensive,  either  in  poetry  or  history.  Having  the  advantage 
of  him  in  that  respect,  and  possessing  a  good  competent  share 
of  such  reading  as  is  little  read,  I  was  sometimes  able  to  put 
under  his  eye  objects  which  had  for  him  the  interest  of  novelty^ 
I  remember,  particularly,  repeating  to  him  the  fine  poem-  q£ 
Hardyknute,  an  imitation  of  the  old  Scottish  ballad,  with  whidi 
he  was  so  much  afiected,  that  some  one  in  the  same  apartment 
asked  me  what  I  could  possibly  have  been  telling  Byros> .  by 
which  he  was  so  much  agitated. 

^^  I  saw  Byron  for  the  last  time,  in  1815,  after  I  returned 

from' France.     He  dined  or  lunched  with  me  at  Long'^s  in  Bpp4 

street.     I  never  saw  him  so  full  of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  ta 

which  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mathews,  the  comedian,  added  not  i^ 

little.     Poor  Terry  was  also  present.     After  one  of  the  gKfmfi 

parties  I  was  ever  present  at,  my  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Scotf  jqS 

Gbla,  and  I  set  o£P  for  Scotland,  and  I  never  saw  Lord  Byron 

again.    Several  letters  passed  between  us — one,  perhaps,  leFOf; 
12 
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hiif  year.  Like  the  old  heroes  in  Homer,  we  exchanged  gifts. 
I'gave  Byron  a  beautiRil  dagger,  mounted  with  gold,  which 
fikd  "heen  the  property  of  the  redoubted  Elfin  Bey.  But  I  was 
€6  play  the  part  of  Diomed  in  the  Iliad,  for  Byron  sent  me,  some 
time  after,  a  large  sepulchral  vase  of  silver.  It  was  full  of  dead 
n(ien'*s  bones,  and  had  inscriptions  on  two  sides  of  the  vase. 
One  ran  thus  : — *  The  bones  contained  in  this  urn  were  found 
iki  certain  ancient  sepulchres  within  the  land  wall  of  Athens 
in  the  month  of  February  1811  .**  The  other  face  bears  the 
lines  of  Juvenal. 

'  Expende— quot  libras  in  dace  sumino  inveuies, 
— Mors  sola  fatetur  quantula  homintun  corpuscula. 

Juv.  X. 

T6  these  I  added  a  third  inscription  in  these  words  : — ^  The 
gA  of  Lord  Byron,  to  Walter  Scott.**  There  was  a  letter  in 
this  vase,  more  valuable  to  me  than  the  gift  itself,  from  the 
kindness  with  which  the  donor  expressed  himself  towards  me. 
I 'left  it  naturally  in  the  urn  with  the  bones,  but  it  is  now  miss- 
ihg.  As  the  theft  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  practised  by  a 
mere  domestic,  I  am  compelled  to  suspect  the  inhospitality  of 
some  individual  of  higher  station, — most  gratuitously  exercised 
certainly,  since  after  what  I  have  here  said,  no  one  will  probably 
AooBe  to  boast  of  possessing  this  literary  curiosity. 

*f^  We  had  a  good  deal  of  laughing,  I  remember,  on  what  the 
paUic  might  be  supposed  to  think  or  say,  concerning  the  gloomy 
and  ominous  nature  of  our  mutual  gifts. 

**  I  met  him  very  frequently  in  society ;  our  mutual  ac- 
quaintances doing  me  the  honour  to  think  that  he  liked  to  meet 
^th  me.  I  was  considerably  older,  you  will  recollect,  than  my 
noble  friend,  and  had  no  reason  to  fear  his  misconstruing  my 
gentiments  towards  him  ;  nor  had  I  ever  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  were  kindly  returned  on  his  part.  If  I  had  oc- 
taaaoti  to  be  mortified  by  the  display  of  genius  which  threw  into 
die  shade  such  pretensions  as  I  was  then  supposed  to  possess,  I 
tt^it  console  myself,  that  in  my  own  case,  the  materials  of 
ittcaital  happiness  had  been  mingled  in  a  greater  proportion.*^ 

We  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  us  to  insert  this  authentic 
and  most  interestiQg  account  of  the  friendly  intercourse  which  sub^ 
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sisted  between  the  two  greatest  poetieal  geokuses,  uudoubledllyv 
then  living.  The  cordiality  of  their  friendship  is  the  more  plenil|^^ 
to  contemplate,  equally  from  the  rivalry  of  their  fame,'  and  ttbi^i 
fact  that  no  two  individuals  ever  existed,  perhaps,  the  c(inil^<(^ 
tion  of  whose  minds  and  tempers,  whether  proceeding  frona  iilM< 
ture,  education,  or  circumstances,  were  so  essentially  diffcitait<$?'r 
the  one  overflowing  with  animal  hilarity,  and  enjoying  USa^  fSm^ 
its  own  sake ;  the  other  cursed  with  a  temperament  «o  diiea»^' 
as  to  justify,  with  mounifrd  truth,  the  observation  al  QikbBi't 
— that  he  was  inspired  with  the  Genius  of  Pain.  :  .'.v-iin 

The  friendship  of  the  two  poets,  after  the  above  period,  so&ii 
fered  no  interruption  save  from  the  distance  which  divided  thfta« '.» 
That  they  mutually  and  unaffectedly  regarded  each  other  as  tletr 
greatest  poet  of  the  day,  is  evident.     We  have  already  seen  Aev. 
terms  in  which  Scott  speaks  of  the  superior  claims  of  hia  noUi  V 
friend  to  that  distinction ;  and  in  the  posthumously  pubUabed-  > 
correspondence  and  journals  of  Byron,  numerous  passages  oonti  • 
wherein  he  unqualifiedly  assigns  the  laurel  crown  to  hiathoia 
untitled  rival.     One  of  these  is  curious  enough :  ^^  He  (Sflott)i< ; 
is  undoubtedly  the  monarch  of  Parnassus,  and  the  most  JEngUsk  >" 
of  bards.     I  should  place  Rogers  next  in  the  living  l]st-«»i(£  i 
value  him  more  as  the  last  of  the  best  school,)  Moore  and  Camp^  l- 
bell  both  thirds — Southey,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Cderidge^-t- 
next — the  rest,  d  voXXo^-^thus^ — then  follows  a  figure  akokik*'  -^ 
ed  out  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  divided  into,  diffsr-* ' ! 
ent  sections  for  the  various  classes  of  poets  he  has  enumecatsd:  ■ 
Upon  the  very  pinnacle  is  written,  "  W.  Scott  ;*"  then  feUnw 
the  names  of  the  others  in  the  order  he  has  assigned  them  ;  «nd 
in  the  section  at  the  base  is  written,  ^^  The  Manyy'^-^thus  in-^ 
eluding  Himself,  of  course,  in  the  last  and  humblest  class  of  tha 
muse^'s  votaries.     It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  s^'  ^ 
humiliating  allocation   was   made  antecedent   to  the  birth  of 
^'  Childe  Harold,'"  which,  in  the  world^s  opinion,  and  not  leiteia   • 
Scott^s,  raised  him  at  one  step  from  the  base  to  the  pinnaole  .cf 
Parnassus,  to  the  dethronement  of  the  former  possessor. ,  .        •!  .^ 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  third  Canto  of  ^<  Childe  Havdd»' 
in  1816,  it  was  criticized  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  an  arttek^ 
which,  along  with  an  animated, — we  might  say  enthusiasiicir^r- 
cxposition  of  the  many  beauties  of  that. lofty  poei]V9.oanQBiiMi>fiia 
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joudysia  of  the  mental  structure  and  haUta  of  thinkirig  ^tdiar 
tm  the  noble  poet.  The  tone  of  the  latter,  besides  being  remarkable 
ftviits  depth  of  philosophic  acuteness,  is  dictated  in  the  kindli- 
est Bptrit  of  Christian  philanthropy.  Aware  that  he  is  dealing 
with  BO  common  mind,  that  can  be  laughed  or  lectured  out  of 
its  fitful  moods,  the  writer,  in  adverting  to  the  unhappy  and 
mbanthropic  hue  of  the  poet'^s  thoughts,  endeavoured  by  strong 
«x]gument  and  gentle  reproof,  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  the 
ummanliness,  the  criminality  of  cherishing  such  continual  re- 
membrance of  his  own  miseries — such  derogatory  sentiments  of 
human  natmre — ^such  scepticism  concerning  the  existence  of 
4n»tb  and  friendship,  as  are  expressed  throughout  his  verses ; 
•mnd  the  morbid  delight  which  he  seemed  to  take  in  maintaining 
an  Impassable  gulf,  as  it  were,  betwixt  himself  and  society. 
The  arguments  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  are  in  the  high- 
strain  of  Christian  morality.  ^<  It  is  not  the  temper  and 
of  the  poet,*"  says  the  writer,  *'  but  the  use  to  which  he 
pats  them,  on  which  his  happiness  or  misery  is  grounded.  A 
poirsrfiil  and  imbridled  imaginati()n  is  the  author  and  architect 
of  its  own  disappointments.  Its  fascinations,  its  exaggerated 
piptures  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  mental  distress  to  which  they 
give  rise,  are  the  natural  and  necessary  evils  attending  on  that 
qnidc  susceptibility  of  feeling  and  fancy,  incident  to  the  poetic 
temperament.  But  the  Giver  of  all  talents,  while  he  has  qua- 
lified them  each  with  its  separate  and  peculiar  alloy,  has  endow- 
ed the  owner  with  the  power  of  purifying  and  refining  them.  As 
if  to  moderate  the  arrogance  of  genius,  it  is  justly  and  wisely 
made  requisite,  that  the  conscious  possessor  must  regulate  and 
tame  the  fire  of  his  fancy,  and  descend  firom  the  heights  to 
which  she  exalts  him,  in  order  to  obtain  ease  and  tranquillity. 
The  materials  of  happiness,  that  is,  of  such  degree  of  happiness 
as  is  consistent  with  our  present  state,  lie  round  us  in  profusion,  . 
but  so  low  that  the  man  of  genius  must  stoop  to  gather  them  ;  and 
it  is  just  they  should  do  so,  otherwise  they  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  mass  of  society,  for  whose  benefit,  as  well  as  for  his, 
providence  has  created  them.  There  is  no  royal  and  no  poeti- 
cal path  to  contentment  and  heart*s-ease ;  that  by  which  they 
Mie  sttained  is  open  to  all  classes  of  mankind,  and  lies  wiiliin 
the  most  limited  range  of  intellect.     To  narrow  our  wishes 
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and  desires  within  the  scope  o(  our  powers  of  attainment ;  W 
consider  our  misfmrtunes,  however  peculiar  in  their  charadfer, 
as  our  inevitable  share  in  the  patrimony  of  Adam ;  to  bridb 
those  irritable  feelings  which,  ungovemed,  are  sure  to  become 
governors  ;  to  shun  that  intensity  of  galling  and  sdf-woun£i^|(' 
reflectiou  which  our  poet  has  so  forcibly  described  in  his  xmk 
burning  language;  to  stoop,  in  short,  to  the  realities  rf  Ufet 
repent  if  we  have  offended,  and  pardon  if  we  have  been  t»^ 
passed  against :  to  look  on  the  world  less  as  our  foe  thin  as  a 
doubtful  and  capricious  friend,  whose  applause  we  ought,  aa^'fkr 
as  possible,  to  deserve,  but  neither  to  court  nor  contenm  ;  siidi 
seem  the  most  obvious  and  certain  means  of  keeping  or  Ttgsio^ 
ing  mental  tranquillity .""  The  writer  then  conjures  the  mbody 
bard  to  combat  with  his  own  irritated  feelings ;  tOi  submit  to 
that  ^^  discipline  of  the  soul  enjoined  by  religion  and  recom- 
mended by  philosophy,"*  as  the  only  means  of  attaining  the  fall 
and  healthy  use  of  his  splendid  Acuities ;  and  to  believe  that 
those  who  rejoiced  in  his  sufferings  bore  but  a  small  proportion 
to  those  who  eagerly  longed  to  see  him  reconciled  to  himself 
and  to  the  world. 

A  style  of  comment  like  this  is  somewhat  unusual  in  the  page* 
of  criticism,  where  the  assailant  of  the  many  generally  experi* 
ences  little  mercy  at  the  hands  of  those  who  live  by  coneiliatiiig 
their  favour;  and  the  subject  of  it  must  have  felt  the  full  force  cf 
the  exception,  in  the  friendly  counsel  and  remonstrance  it  coii^ 
tained.  But,  alas !  the  disease  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  bt 
eradicated  by  any  hand,  however  kind  and  akilful.** 

" He  had  thought 

Too  long  aod  darkly,  till  his  brain  became 
In  its  own  eddy,  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame." 

It  was  more  than  eleven  years  after  the  above  article  appear* 
ed,  ere  it  was  generally  known  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Scott,  and  the  secret  was  then  onlyforced  from  him  by  the  neoc^ 
sity  of  vindicating  himself  from  an  invidious  charge  of  ha^ng 
delayed  in  any  way  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Byrooll 
mental  powers  until  the  grave  was  closed  on  him.*     Wheth^ 

*  The  so  termed  **  tardy  acknowledgment,"  whicb  was  made  IIm  oi^ 
«8»ion  of  the  accusation,  was  a  most  doquent  and  aifeotiag.tribaiaio.  tk» 
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3yn>n  himself  ever  knew  the  quarter  whence  the  friMidly  cri- 
ti(;i«Da  emanated,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  that 
he  <^ieri^hed  a  warm  feeling  of  regard  for  Scott  to  the  close  of 
his  .li&9  we  have  many  proofs.  In  the  tenth  canto  of  Don 
Juan,  a  poem  which  Scott  held  to  display  more  versatility  of 
genius  than  any  other  production  since  the  days  of  ShakspeEure^ 
he  takes  occasion  to  record  his  partiality  for  his  friend,  in  one 
of  bis  capricious  episodes,  port  of  which  we  will  take  the 
liberty  of  extracting ;  not  only  on  that  account,  but  as  it  also 
indudes  honourable  mention  of  another  name,  much  more  ob- 
noxious to  him  at  one  time  than  any  other  perhaps  in  the  lite- 
rary world,  together  with  a  generous  acknowledgment  of  his  re- 
gret for  his  youthful  ebullition  of  spleen.-— 

'  **  Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 
8ho«dd  so  continue—  'tis  a  point  of  honour. 

And  I  know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 
For  a  return  to  hatred ;  I  would  shun  her 

Like  orarlic,  however  she  extends 
Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun  |ier. 

Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  foes — 

Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  join  with  those. 

^  The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 

The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life, 
And  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much  untold. 

By  those  who  soour  those  double  vales  of  strife. 
While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old. 

The  lawyer^s  brief  is  like  the  sui^geon's  knife, 
Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question. 
And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 

**  A  legal  broom's  *  a  moral  chimDey-tweeper» 
And  that's  the  reason  ho  himselfs  so  dirty ; 

The  endless  sootf  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  bis  shirt,  he 

mthU  poffs  memory  and  genius,  which  appeared  in  the  E<UnbBrglif 
Weekly  Journal,  on  the  inteiligenoe  of  his  death ;  which  event  took  piaot 
at  IffisMlooghi  on  the  19th  of  April  1824,  in  the  37th  year  of  hia  age.     , 

*  A  ^eitioo  might  be  raised,  whether  the  poet  by  this  figure  did  not 
IMaA'to  indkate  hit  mspicion  as  to  who  the  author  of  the  attack  on 
kit  jweaila  poems  really  was.  If  be  had  had  certainty  on  the  subject, 
tk^rm  m  little  reason  to  doubt  he  would  not  have  confined  himself  to  dis- 
iHMi  iMMad%  or  would  have  nid  nothing  at  tXL'^Stai  in  dMo, 

t  ••  Qtmry,  gmif  Printer's  deviL*' 
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RaUiiis  the  tftble  •Uina  of  the  dark  crwpcr. 
At  least  some  tveoty-nioe  do  oat  of  tliirtj» 
In  all  their  habits,  not  so  yoti»  I  own. 
As  Cssar  wore  his  robe,  you  wear  your  gown. 

"  And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mum. 

Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  mo»t  redoubted  foe, 

(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below,) 

Are  over;  here's  a  health  to  '  Aold  Lanf  Syne/ 
I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 

Yonr  face — but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul.* 

**  And  when  I  use  the  phrase  of'  Anld  Lang^  Syne/ 
'Tis  not  address'd  to  you,  the  more's  the  pi^ 

For  me,  for  1  would  rather  take  my  wine 

With  you  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  pnHi4  cify. 

But  somehow — it  may  seem  a  schoolboy's  whine. 
And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  graud  or  witty, 

But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 

A  whole'one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head* 

"  And  though,  as  yon  remember,  in  a  fit 

Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  enriy, 

I  railed  at  Scots  to  shew  my  wrath  and  wit. 
Which,  must  be  owned,  was  sensitive  and  aorly. 

Yet  'tis  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit, 
They  cannot  quench  young  feelings,  fresh  andeariy; 

I  scotched,  notkill'd,  the  Scotchman  in  my  blood. 

And  love  the  land  of  mountain  and  of  flood.** 

We  shall  take  leave  of  the  author  of  <^  Childe  Harold,^  in  die 
mean  time  at  least,  by  relating  a  most  remarkable  aneodole  re- 
specting his  mother^  which,  although  communicated  hj  8oott 
to  the  noble  poet^s  biographer,  and  recorded  by  him  i|i  his  in- 
teresting work,  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  transcribe  witboat 
apology,  as  a  story  with  which  many  besides  Scott  himadf  woe 
long  ago  familiar.  Mrs.  Byron,  it  is  well  known,  mm  m  v»- 
man  of  the  most  vehement  passions,  and  it  was  from  her  jp»- 
bably  that  the  poet  inherited  that  irritability  which  cauMdjo 
much  uneasiness  throughout  life  both  to  others  and  himaJf 

*  In  reviewing  Byron's  subsequent  poems,  partioalarly  the  **  Condr,* 
Mr.  Jeffrey  made  am|de  amends--a8  hr  as  amends  could  be 
the  strictures  on  the  ^  Hours  of  Idlenctk* 
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The  following  initance  of  her  giving  way  to  the  emotions  of 
•the  moment,  is  singular  from  the  pn^hetic  feding  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  it.  After  describing  the  re- 
sistless effect  which  the  acting  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons 
had  on  her  Edinburgh  audiences,  Scott  says, — ^'  1  remember 
Miss  Gordon  of  Oight,  in  particular,  harrowing  the  house  by 
the  desperate  and  wild  way  in  which  she  shrieked  out  Mrs. 
Siddons'^s  exclamation  in  Isabella,  ^  Oh  my  Byron !  Oh  my 
Syron  !^  A  well  known  medical  gentleman,  the  benevolent  Dr. 
Alexander  Wood,*  tendered  his  assistance  ;  but  the  thick-press- 
ed audience  could  not  for  a  long  time  make  way  for  the  doctor 
to  approach  bis.patient,  or  the  patient,  the  physician.  The  re- 
markable circumstance  was,  that,  the  lady  had  not  then  seen 
Captain  Byron,  who,  like  Sir  Toby,  made  her  conclude  with 
*  Oh  r  as  she  had  begun  with  it !" 

We  must  revert  to  the  era  of  1808.     "  Marmion,'*'*  as  we 
have  said,  was  published  early  in  that  year  ;  and  in  the  course 

*  The  medical  f^^Dtleman  referred  to  in  the  text,  better  remembered 
in  Edinburgh  by  the  name  of  "  Lang  Sandy  Wood,"  was  no  less  distin- 
guished for  his  eccentricity  than  his  benevolence^  One  of  his  peculi- 
arities was  an  affected  seventy  of  disposition,  which,  however,  was  con- 
tinnally  gfiving  him  tlie  slip  in  spite  of  himself.  The  effect  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons' acting*  upon  him,  we  hjive  heard  described  by  those  who  witnessed 
it  aa  huiKhable  in  the  extreme.  He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
attending  the  theatre  night  after  night,  during  the  period  of  her  engage- 
ment, and  the  command  she  exercised  oyer  the  feelings  of  all  mankind 
irand  no  exception  in  him.  From  the  moment  she  came  on  the  stage, 
hiieed,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  he  was  engaged  in  a  continual  and 
wafiMrmly  ineffectual  struggle  to  maintain  his  usual  appearance  of  sardo- 

.  nc  indifference.  We  have  heard  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  present, 
relate  the  following  amusing  anecdote  respecting  Mr.  Wood's  demeanour 
OD  one  of  these  occasions.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  personating  Desdemona, 
ItM  the  performance  had  just  come  to  that  affecting  scene  where  Othello 
Mrlkci  her,  when  Mr.  Wood  discovered  that  he  was  actually — crying. 

-  ■.-.Abashed  and  irritated  at  being  beguiled  into  such  a  display  of  feeling,  he 
.bdd  down  his  head,  and  was  overheard  thus  endeavouring  to  reason 
jlimself  into  composure,  as  he  impatiently  dashed  away  the  tears  from 

Ills  eyes, — "All  d d  nonsense  this — all  c d  nonsense!     I'm  sure  I 

'tiMiw  well  enough  its  all  nonsense !  This  is  just  the  Edinbui^h  theatre — 
and  I'm  Sandy  Wood — and  she  there — why  she  is  just — just — just — that 
-h  Mrs.  Siddiu.s  V* 

2f 
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of*  a  few  weeks  thereafter,  and  when  its  popularity  was  just  at 
its  height,  the  world  was  astounded  with  a  fresh 'proof  of  the  au- 
thor'^s  prolific  and  versatile  talents,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
**  Works  of  John  Dryden,  now  first  collected  in  eighteen  vo- 
lumes.  Illustrated  with  Notes,  Historical,  Critical,  and  Ex-* 
planatory  ;  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  Walter  Soott^ 
Esq.**"  The  work  was  published  by  Mr.  Miller  of  London^ 
price  L.9,  9s. 

This  commencement  of  Scott'^s  career,  as  a  prose  writer,  wai 
not  unattended  with  its  risks.  Two  others — the  name  of  one 
of  whom,  at  least,  was  enough  to  scare  away  every  thought  q£ 
rivalship  in  his  own  province — were  before  him  with  the  sub- 
ject he  had  chosen  to  discuss.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  is  well  knowDi 
had  sketched  the  career  of  Dryden  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,'' 
with  a  copiousness  of  biography  rather  unusual  with  him, 
and  criticized  his  writings  with  a  vigour  and  justness  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  Scott'*s  veneration  for 
Johnson  is  known  to  have  been  so  great,  as  to  cause  some  sur- 
prise that  he  ventured  into  competition  in  the  same  field  with 
him.*  After  Johnson,  came  Mr.  Malone,  who,  in  what  he 
called  "  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John 
Dryden,*''  had  collected,  with  gossipping  minuteness,  every  fact, 
great  or  small,  which  had  the  remotest  reference  to  that  emi- 
nent individual.  Something,  however,  yet  remained  to  be 
done.  The  era  in  which  Dryden  flourished  was  a  most  |>ecu- 
liar  one  in  British  literature,  and  no  one  had  yet  attempted  to 
estimate  how  far  the  age  was  indebted  to  the  poet,  who  main- 
tained a  decided  superiority  over  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
how  far  the  poet  was  influenced  by  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 

♦  Of  this  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  «  Great  Moralist,"  Scott  ga?« 
numerotis  proofs,  both  in  his  subsequent  works,  and  in  conversation.  Th« 
following  instances  are  told  by  Mr.  Chambers.  Being  one  day  iu  company 
when  the  merits  of  Johnson  and  his  imitators  were  discussed,  he  obsenr* 
ed  in  reply  to  a  remark  commendatory  of  some  of  the  latter, — **  Aye,  aye^ 
many  of  them  produce  his  report,  but  which  of  them  carries  his  IniUelf* 
On  another  occasion,  when  in  company,  he  took  down  a  volume  «f 
Johnson's  works,  and  read  from  it  ''  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes," 
in  a  tone  which  shewed  how  deeply  he  felt  the  beauties  aud  acij^uiesced 
in  the  truths  of  that  fine  moral  poem. 

13. 
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age.  The  philosophy  of  the  subject,  in  short,  remained  to  be 
discussed,  and  to  do  this  was  the  professed  object  of  Scott'^s 
work. 

The  "  Life  of  Dryden ""  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof  of 
Scott'*s  unwearied  industry  and  historical  research.     He  com- 
mences with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  state  of  English  poetry,  from 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Resto- 
ration ;  not  only  canvassing  the  merits  of  the  various  poets  who 
flourished  during  that  period,  but   throwing  much   new   and 
valuable  light  on  the  secret  state-history  of  those  eventful  times. 
Dryden'^s  poetical  career  was  so  inseparably  interwoven  with  his 
political  connexion,  as  to  render  an  investigation  of  the  latter 
description  absolutely  necessary  in  making  up  an  estimate  of 
his  character, — a  circumstance  equally  to  be  regretted  for  the 
sake  of  the  dramatist  and  his  biographer.     The  former,  it  is 
well  known,  zealously  attached  himself,  after  the  Restoration, 
to  the  court  party.     For  this,  he  was,  in  the  year  1668,  re- 
warded with  the  appointment  of  poet-laureat  and  historiographer, 
with  a  salary  of  L.200  a-ycar  ;  which,  together  with  the  profits 
arising  from  a  lucrative  contract  which  he  was  thereby  enabled 
to  make  with   the  king'^s  company  of  players,  and  other  col- 
hiteral  advantages,  brought  him  an  income  of  at  least  L.600 
a^year — equal  in  value  to  three  times  that  sum  at  present.     This 
comfortable  provision  he  continued  to  enjoy  for  twenty  years — 
in  short,  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  all  the  sunshine 
of  his  prospects  vanished.     The  unscrupulous  nature  of  his 
devotion  to  the  fallen  party,  and  above  all,  his  apostatizing  from 
his  own  religion  to  that  of  the  court  of  James  II.,  had  forfeited 
him  the  esteem  of  the  ascendant  Whigs,  many  of  the  more  in- 
fluential of  whom  were  well  disposed  to  befriend  and  patronize 
Dryden,  even  in  his  *^  evil  days  T""  and  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
which  terminated  in  I7OO,  was  passed  in  a  continual  struggle  with 
poverty — which,  however,  was  nobly  and  manfully  borne.     It 
might  be  thought  that  the  large  amount  of  his  former  income 
should  have  enabled  him  to  lay  aside  a  comfortable  provisiop 
against  his  old  age,  and  that  he  did  not  do  so  seems  the  more 
curious,  as  he  has  nowhere  been  accused  of  personal  extravagance. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  expense  of  edu- 
cating and  maintaining  his  three  sons,  which  he  seems  to  hav^ 
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done  upon  a  scale  better  suited  to  their  maternal  descent*  thm* 
his  own  resources,  is  to  be  assigned  as  the  cause.  -  ^ 

Dryden'*s  attachment  to  his  benefactors  was  no  mote  thm' 
was  natural,  and,  although  servile,  there  is  every  reason  lo  be- 
lieve it  was  sincere.     In  fact,  his  gratitude  seems  to  hamd  beefi' 
one  of  the  chief  excellences  of  his  private  character.     A  yirtuMUi 
enthusiasm,  however,  has  often  been  manifested  in  a  very  qnei-' 
tionable  cause ;  and  whatever  may  be  said,  in  other  cases^'Hi 
favour  of  a  political  creed  such  as  Dryden  professed,  assuf^y 
the  profligate  court  of  Charles  II.  can  hardly  be  reckoned  4 
very  worthy  subject  of  adulation.     It  was  injudicious,  therefOTit; 
in  Scott,  to  testify  so  strong  an  anxiety  as  he  did  to  justify 
Dryden''s  political  predilections,  a  course  which  has  frequenUy 
led  him  into  something  like  panegyric  in  the  first  person,  to- 
wards  the  unworthy  objects  of  his  author'*s  praise.  -   '^'  ' 

But  with  the  exception  just  stated,  and  somewhat  too  muiJi 
prolixity  of  quotation,  perhaps,  explanatory  of  the  mean  and  dk* 
reputable  squabbles  between  the  dramatist  and  his  literary  Mi^ 
peers,  this  biography  of  Dryden  is  in  the  highest  degree  Cfe- 
ditable  to  Scott'*s  talents.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers — tlie 
great  literary  dictators  of  the  day — with  that  consistency  which 
so  frequently  gives  to  the  efforts  of  periodical  criticism  a;  ch»* 
racter  resembling  the  task  of  Penelope — ^now  seemed  to  htre 
forgotten  all  they  had  advanced  in  condemnation  of  **  Marnrion," 
and  expressed  the  most  lively  regret  that  Scott  should  haveun* 
dertaken  a  task  so  unworthy  of  the  great  genius  he  had  formerly 
evinced,  and  which  could  not,  as  they  alleged,  '*  add  one  spr^ 
to  the  wreath  which  he  wore  as  the  author  of  those  poems. 


*  Of  which  all  Britain  ransr  from  side  to  side*' 


» 


o 


In  one  sense  this  opinion  was  right ;  but  in  the  way  in  whidi 
it  was  meant,  we  conceive  it  to  have  been  altogether  wrong. 
The  work  gave  evidence,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  of  the  authorli 
versatility,  and  unremitting  industry,  of  mind.  But  it  did  more ; 
it  presented  him  in  a  new  and  important  character  to  the  world, 

*  Dryden  was  married  to  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  He  himself  was  descended  from  a  very  aocieiist 
family  of  Nortbamptoiishirc. 
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and  one  foi  which,  considering  what  bad  been  known  of  the 
desultory  and  interrupted  nature  of  his  early  studies,  not  even . 
hit  intimate  friends  were  prepared  to  give  him  credit — that, 
namely,  of  an  accomplished  and  erudite  scholar.     In  addition. 
to  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  Europe,  ancient 
and  modem,  it  displayed  no  common  acquaintance  with  the 

ly  classics,  together  with  a  nice  appreciation  of  their  beau- 
It  exhibited,  moreover,  a  freedom  and  breadth  of  diction^ 
and  a  power  of  critical  discrimination,  that  would  have  raised 
die  reputation  even  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  itself.  Altoge- 
ibeC)  considering  Scott''s  unquestioned  supremacy  as  a  poet  at 
the:  time,  we  hold  that  the  production  of  such  a  work  as  his 
Mi  Life  of  Dryden,^  gave  a  weight  and  importance  to  his  name, 
vhich  the  production  even  of  another  ^^  Lay,"*^  or  another 
^  Marmion,^  could  not  then  have  attached  to  it.  It  is  too 
aften  the  fault  of  successful  imaginative  writers  (although  in  Mr. 
Sautliey  we  have  one  splendid  exception,  at  least,  at  the  present 
dqr)  to  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  exercise  of  that 
MC  talent, — thus  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  limitation  of  faculties, 
Ifbich  never  &ils  to  detract  much  from  the  author'^s  import- 
anoe  in  the  public  estimation,  f  Scott  shewed  that  he  could  de- 
ipend,  without  discredit  to  his  &me,  from  the  region  of  romance, 
wd  grapple  with  the  things  of  this  nether  world ;  that  he  had 
an  eye  for  the  earth,  as  well  as  one  for  the  clouds, — that  his 
judgment  was  as  strong  as  his  fancy, — that  he  was  capable  of 
iaatructing  as  well  as  amusing  mankind.  Such  versatility  of 
talenti  however,  was,  it  must  be  allowed,  somewhat  rare  at  the 
above  period :  nor  was  it  yet  generally  admitted  that  a  poet 
could  have  any  legitimate  business  beyond  the  bounds  of  Par- 
nassus. 

The  "  Life  of  Dryden,****  from  the  bulky  and  expensive  form 
in  which  it  was  brought  out,  made  little  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic at  the  time,  nor,  although  a  re-print  was  called  for  a  few 
years  afterwards,  does  it  yet  seem  to  have  been  very  generally 
read.  This  circumstance  would  only  have  inclined  us  to  dwell 
the  longer  upon  it,  with  the  view  of  making  the  world  better  ac- 
quainted with  its  merits  and  defects,  did  our  limits  permit  us. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  ;  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a 
quotation  of  the  passage  alluding  to  the  dispute  concerning  the 
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composition  of  the  famous  "  Ode  to  St.   Cecilia^ — now  better- 
known,  perhaps,  by  the  name  of  "  Alexander'*s  fcast.'^ 

Of  this  composition,    which  Drydcn  himself  aflerwards  as- 
serted, and  we  suspect  with  prophetic  truth,  to  be  the  best  ode 
that  ever  was^  or  ever  will  be,  written,  one  account  states  that 
he  took  a  fortnight   to  write  it ;   another  story  runs,  that  lord 
Bolingbroke  happening  to  pay  Dryden  a  morning  visit,  found 
him  pacing  up  and  down  his  room  with  a  disordered  stcj>— his 
eyes  inflamed — his  cheek  flushed ;  in  short,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  his  being  under  the  influence  of  the  divinus  afflatus.     Upon 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  his  agitation,  Dryden  answered — ^ 
*'  I  have  been  up  all  night ;  my  musical  friends  made  me  pro- 
mise to  write  them  an  ode  for  their  feast  of  St.  Cecilia :   I  have 
been  so  struck  with  the  subject  which  occurred  to  me  that  I. 
could  not  leave  it  till  I  had  completed  it ;  here  it  is,  finished' at 
one  sitting.*"     And  the  old  bard*  thereupon  shewed  him  the 
ode   freshly   penned.     "  These   difierent   accounts,*"   observes 
Scott,  **  are  not  so  contradictory  as  they  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear.    It  is  possible  that  Dryden  may  have  completed,  at  one 
sitting,  the  whole  ode,  and  yet  have  employed  a  fortnight,  or 
much  more,  in  the  corrections.     There  is  strong  internal  evi- 
dence to  shew,  that  the  poem  was,  speaking  with  reference  to 
its  general  structure,  wrought  off  at  once.     A  halt,  or  pause, 
even  of  a  day,  would  perhaps  have  injured  that  continuous  flow 
of  poetical  language  and  description,   which  argues  the  whole, 
scene  to  have  arisen  at  once  upon  the  author*'s  imagination.     It 
seems  possible,  more  especially  in  lyrical  poetry,  to  discover  where 
the  author  has  paused  for  any  length  of  time  ;  for  the  union  of 
the  parts  is  rarely  so  perfect  as  not  to  show  a  different  strain 
of  thought  and  feeling.     There  may  be  something  fanciful, 
however,  in  this  reasoning,  which  I  therefore  abandon  to  the 
reader^s  mercy,  only  begging  him  to  observe,  that  we  have  no 
mode  of  estimating  the  exertions  of  a  quality  so  capricious  as  a 
poetic  imagination ;  so  that  it  is  very  possible  that  the  ode  to 
St.  Cecilia  may  have  been  the  work  of  twenty-four  hours,  whilst 
corrections  and  emendations,  perhaps  of  no  very  great  conse- 
quence, occupied  the  author  as  many  days.'' 

*  ^e  was  then  in  his  6tiiih  year.    He  was.  bom  on  9th  Aufr^^t  163^ » 

aud  died  May  l8t>  1700. 
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The  reader  will  perceive  at  a  glance  the  justness  and  acute- 
of  these  remarks.     They  demonstrate,  too,  the  advantage 
4if  a  poet  being  a  poet'^s  biographer. 

.  In  the  same  year  (1808)  Scott  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Mur- 
nj9  bookseller,  London,  to  arrange  for  pnblication  the  post- 
humous productions  of  the  celebrated  artist  and  antiquar}', 
Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.  Amongst  these  was  an  unfinished  ro* 
niance,  entitled,  ^^  Queen  Hoo  Hall,^  the  scene  of  which  was 
laid  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Yh,  and  the  work  intended  to 
fllustrate  the  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  people 
of  England  during  that  period.  Scott  deemed  it  his  duty, 
in  his  capacity  of  editor,  to  finish  the  work,  and  accordingly 
«dded  a  concluding  chapter.  This  was  his  second,  or  at  most, 
Ip^  third  attempt  at  fictitious  prose  composition,  and  gave 
lum  hope,  he  says,  that  he  might  in  time  become  free  of 
the  craft  of  romance  writing.  The  work,  however,  was  not  very 
ancoessful — a  fact  that  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
too  liberal  disj)lay  of  antiquarian  knowledge  by  the  original  pro* 
jector  of  it. 

In  the  year  succeeding'  the  publication  of  the  ^^  Life  of  Dry- 
den,'"  that  is  in  18Q9,  there  appeared  the  ^'  State  Papers  and 
Letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Saddler,^  with  a  Memoir  of  his  life,  and 
Historical  Notes,  in  two  quarto  volumes.  This  publication  was 
the  jmnt  production  of  Arthur  Clifibrd,  Esq.  and  the  subject  of 
mar  narrative.  The  part  contributed  by  the  latter  were  the  Me- 
moir and  Notes. 

Sadler  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  VII L,  and  amongst 
us  other  duties,  was  frequently  employed  by  that  prince  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Scottish  court  to  manage  the  various  amicable  ne- 
gotiations set  on  foot.,  almost  always  cnsuccessfuUy,  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  Hie  letters  and  other  documents  relating  to  these 
nussions,  one  of  which  was  with  a  \'iew  to  negotiate  a  marriage, 
bj  betrothment,  between  Prince  Kdward  of  England  and  the  in- 
fimt  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  form  the  principal  and  much  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  work ;  and  it  would  be  di£ciilt  to 
tpeaik  too  highly  of  the  curious  nature  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
contents.  Bu:  in  the  papers  themselves  lies  the  chief  value  of 
the  publication.  It  might  have  been  expected,  from  Scott's  lU 
flMBt  omvcnal  knowledge  of  Scottish  history,  that  with  such  a 
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Store  of  rich  materials  in  his  hands,  applicable  to  one  of  its  most 
interesting  periods,  he  would  have  given  to  the  world  an  qumj 
replete  at  once  with  the  most  vivid  interest,  and  of  the  last  i]ii«> 
portance  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  Considerable  disappoint* 
ment,  however,  must  needs  be  felt  in  these  respects,  upon  aa 
examinarion  of  the  work.  Scott  has  suffered  his  antiquarisa 
predilections  to  obscure  his  sense  of  the  dignity  and  importaoHS 
of  history  ;  and  although  he  brings  forward  much  that  is  curiioas 
with  his  usual  ingenuity,  he  adds  little  to  the  valne  of  the  on- 
ginal  documents.  There  is  palpable  evidence,  moreover,  of  the 
work  having  been  huddled  up  either  with  great  haste  or  gmt 
ne^igence.  Still  it  is  one  which  will  richly  rqpay  an  exMOiiath 
rion ;  and  in  &ct,  without  a  perusal  of  it,  it  is  impossSilo  far 
any  one  to  form  a  clear  unbiassed  opinion  of  the  state-policy  anfl 
internal  transactions  of  the  two  nations  during  the  kn^  perioi 
—embracing  nearly  half  a  c^tury— o^er  which  the  einmoi. 
stances  treated  of  are  scattered.  The  papers  relatii^  to  the  nk 
fortunate  Queen  Mary,  of  whom  Sadler,  after  her  iUF4dlviBed 
flight  to  England,  was  one  of  the  ^^  keepers,""  and  ake  one  sf 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  her-— se  he 
had  curiously  enough,  more  than  forty  years  bef(Hrc,  done  IiiaQi-> 
most  to  have  her  selected  as  his  sovereign — are  particiilaily  in- 
teresting. Sadler  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  most  creditably 
to  mitigate  the  rigorous  severity  of  his  royal  chargers  capdvi^ 
in  many  respects ;  and  considering  his  acknowledged  honesty  ef 
narrative,  together  with  his  zealous  devotion  to  his  mistress^ 
Elizabeth,  we  attribute  in  a  great  measure  the  general  diversity 
of  opinion  which  even  yet  prevails  respecting  the  rdative  duk 
racter  and  conduct  of  the  two  queens,  to  a  want  of  acquaint' 
ance  with  the  posthumous  testimony  of  this  illustrious  statesman. 

In  the  same  year  (1809)  Scott  lent  his  assistance  in  editing 
a  work  similar  in  character  to  that  of  Sadler^s  papers,  namdy, 
Lord  Somers**  important  collection  of  tracts,  which  were  after- 
wards published  in  thirteen  volumes  royal  quarto.  But  it  would 
be  a  task  much  beyond  the  limits  of  this  memoir,  to  enter  into 
an  exposition  of  the  character  of  these  invaluable  historical  do- 
cuments. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  next  great  effort  of  Scott'^s  muse> 
*^  The  Lady  of  the  Lake/'  which  appeared  early  in  1810 ;  and 
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we  reckon  it  proper  again  to  allow  him  to  introduce  his  own  pro- 
duction as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words :-— * 

'*  The  poems  of  Ossian,^  says  he,  '*  had,  by  their  popularity, 
sufficiently  shown,  that  if  writings  on  Highland  subjects  were 
qualified  to  interest  the  reader,  more  national  prejudices  were,  in 
die  piesent  day,  very  unlikely  to  interfere  with  their  success.  I 
had  abo  read  a  great  deal,  and  heard  more,  concerning  that  ro- 
numtic  country,  where  I  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  some  time 
every  autumn  ;  and  the  scenery  ^  Loch  Katrine  was  connected 
with  the  recollection  of  many  a  dear  friend,  and  merry  expedi* 

of  finrmer  days.     This  poem,  the  action  of  which  lay  among 
•o  beautiful,  and  so  deeply  imprinted  on  my  recollection, 

a  labour  of  love,  and  it  was  no  less  so  to  recal  the  manners 
aai  incidents  introduced. 

^  I  may  now  confess,  however,  that  the  employment,  though 
atam^d  with  great  pleasure,  was  not  without  its  doubts  and 
anxietiea.  A  lady  to  whom  I  was  nearly  related,  and  with 
whom  I  lived,  during  her  whole  life,  on  the  most  brotherly  terms 
of  aifeetioii,  was  residing  with  me  at  the  time  when  the  work 
wa§  in  progress,  and  used  to  ask  me  what  I  could  possibly  do 
to  riae  so  early  in  the  morning.  At  last  I  told  her  the  subject 
of  any  meditations  ;  and  I  can  never  forget  the  anxiety  and  af- 
ieecioii  eiqpressed  in  her  reply.     <  Do  not  be  so  rash,'*  she  said, 

*  my  dearest  cousin.  You  are  already  popular — ^more  so,  per- 
haps, than  you  yourself  will  believe,  or  than  even  I,  or  other 
partial  friends,  can  fairly  allow  to  your  merit.  You  stand  high 
—-do  not  rashly  attempt  to  climb  higher,  and  incur  the  risk  of 
a  fidl ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  a  favourite  will  not  even  be  per- 
mitted to  stumble  with  impunity.''  I  replied  to  this  affectionate 
expostulation  in  the  words  of  Montrose, — 

*  He  either  fean  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch. 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all.' 

*  If  I  fiiil,^  I  said,  for  the  dialogue  is  strong  in  my  recollection, 
^  it  is  a  sign  that  I  ought  never  to  have  succeeded,  and  I  will 

*  Introduction  to  *'  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  written  in  1830. 

2q 
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write  prose  for  life  ;  you  shall  see  no  change  in  my  temper,  nor 
will  I  eat  a  single  meal  the  worse.     But  if  I  succeed,—* 

'  Up  with  the  bonnie  blue  bonnet. 
The  dirk  and  the  feather  and  a*  !* 

"  Afterwards,  I  showed  my  affectionate  and  anxions  eritie 
the  first  canto  of  my  poem,  which  reconciled  her  to  my  impm- 
dence.     •     •     •     • 

^^  I  remember  that  about  the  same  time,  a  firiend  started  in 
to  <  heeze  up  my  hope,^  like  the  minstrel  in  the  oM  song.  He 
was  bred  a  &rmer,  but  a  man  of  poweriul  understanding,  nalu- 
ral  good  taste,  and  warm  poetical  feeling,  perfecdy  competent  to 
supply  the  wants  tst  an  imperfect  or  irr^ular  education.  He 
was  a  passionate  admirer  of  field  sports,  which  we  often  puvsncd 
together.*  As  this  firiend  happened  to  dine  witli  me  at  Ashie- 
steel  one  day,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  reading  to  him  the  fiist 
canto  of  ^  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,^  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ef- 
fect the  poem  was  likely  to  produce  upon  a  person  who  was  but 
too  fiivourable  a  representation  of  readers  at  large.  His  veeep- 
tion  of  my  recitation,  or  prelection,  was  rather  singular.  He 
placed  his  hand  across  his  brow,  and  listened  with  great  attention 
through  the  whole  account  of  the  stag-hunt,  till  the  dogs  threw 
themselves  into  the  lake  to  follow  their  master,  who  embiurks  with 
Ellen  Douglas.  He  then  started  up  with  a  sudden  exclama- 
tion, struck  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  declared  in  a  voice  of 
censure  calculated  for  the  occasion,  that  the  dogs  must  have 
been  totally  ruined  by  being  permitted  to  take  the  water  after 
such  a  severe  chase.-f*     I  own  I  was  much  encouraged  by  the 

*  We  believe  the  individual  here  mentioned  was  Mr.  Archibald  Fvk, 
brother  of  the  celebrated  traveller. 

f  A  curious  instance  of  a  nature  simiJar  to  this — ^the  power,  oainel/i 
of  an  author  over  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  was  lately  told,  as  an 
authenticated  fact,  by  the  learned  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  opening  ad- 
dress to  the  subscribers  of  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Public  Library,  of 
which  that  eminent  man  is  president.  The  blacksmith  of  a  village  io 
Northamptonshire  (we  think)  bad  got  hold  of  Richardson's  novel  of 
«  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,"  and  used  to  read  it  aloud  in  the  longsoin- 
mer  evenings,  seated  on  his  anvil,  and  never  failed  to  have  a  large  and 
attentive  audience.  It  is  a  pretty  long-winded  book ;  but  their  patience 
was  fully  a  match  for  the  aatbor^s  prolixity,  and  they  fidriy  listened 
13 
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ipecies  of  reverie  which  had  possessed  so  zealous  a  follower  of 
the  sports  of  the  ancient  Nimrod,  who  had  been  completely  sur- 
prised out  of  all  doubts  of  the  reality  of  the  tale.^  The  same 
friend,  however,  made  a  discovery,  he  says,  which  rather  annoyed 
him — ^namely,  the  identity  of  King  James  with  the  Knight  of 
Snowdoun ;  and  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  efface,  as  fSur  as 
poisible,  all  traces  by  which  the  secret  might  be  detected  by 
others. 

Scott  says,  he  took  uncommon  pains  to  veriiy  the  aocuracy^of 
the  local  circumstances  of  this  story,  and  even  went  on  a  special 
mission  into  Perthshire,  to  see  whether  King  James  could  actu- 
ally have  ridden  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Vennachar  to  Stirling 
C^tle  within  the  time  supposed  in  the  poem,  and  had  the  plea- 
■uie  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  quite  practicable. 

The  poem  was  finished  in  the  latter  end  of  1809,  but  its  ap- 
was  delayed  till  June  in  the  following  year.  Its  suc- 
says  the  author  himself,  was  so  extraordinary,  as  to  induce 
him  for  the  moment  to  conclude  that  he  had  at  last  ^^  fixed  a 
nail  in  the  proverbially  inconstant  wheel  of  fortune,  whose  stabi- 
lity in  behalf  of  an  individual  who  had  so  boldly  courted  her 
finrour  for  three  successive  times,  had  not  as  yet  been  shaken.*" 
Seott  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  havd  thought  it  necessary — a 
proceeding  which  every  one  else,  we  believe,  reckoned  a  very 
unnecessary  one — to  enter  into  a  justification  of  himself,  for 
again  intruding  his  compositions  on  the  public,  besides  running 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  captious  displeasure  of  the  critics,  and 
through  their  means  losing  his  already  pre-eminent  popularity. 
On  the  latter  subject,  however,  he  had  long  before  made  up  his 
mind.  ^^  If  a  man  is  determined,'*''  says  he,  in  his  own  peculiar 
style  of  £Eu:etious  humour,  ^^  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  he  is 
as  sure  to  encounter  abuse  and  ridicule,  as  he  who  gallops  fu- 
riously through  a  village  must  reckon  on  being  followed  by  the 
curs  in  full  cry.  Experienced  persons  know,  that  in  stretching 
to  flog  the  latter,  the  rider  is  very  apt  to  catch  a  bad  faU,  nor  is 

throuf^h  it  alL  At  length,  when  the  happy  turn  of  fortune  arrived 
which  brings  the  hero  uud  heroine  together,  and  seU  them  living  long 
and  happily,  the  congregation  were  so  delighted  tbut  they  mibed  a  great 
shoat;  and  having  got  hold  of  the  keys  of  the  church,  actually  rung  a 
merry  peal  ou  the  parish  LeILs,  to  te;>tify  their  joy  at  the  event ! 
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an  attempt  to  chastise  a  malignant  critic  attended  with  less 
danger  to  the  author.  On  this  principle,  I  let  parody,  bur- 
lesque, and  squibs,  find  their  own  level ;  and  while  the  Ittter 
hissed  most  fiercely,  I  was  cautious  never  to  catch  them  up  as 
schoolboys  do,  to  throw  them  back'  against  the  naughty  boy 
who  fired  them  ofi*;  wisely  remembering,  that  they  are  in  such 
cases  apt  to  explode  in  the  handling.*"  Scott,  however,  had 
little  now  to  fear  from  the  critics.  The  judgment,  or  &iiey,  if 
any  please  to  term  it  so,  of  the  public  was  so  unanhnotis  in  his 
favour,  that  those  disposed  to  carp  at  him  were  oompeUed  to 
yield  to  the  current.  Even  those  who  had  previously  laboured 
most  anxiously,  although  no  doubt  with  the  most  friendly  in- 
tention, to  discover  and  expose  the  errors  and  defects  of  his 
genius — ^like  the  philosophers  who,  while  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  content  themselves  with  delightedly  and  thankfully 
enjoying  the  blessed  light  of  the  noonday  sun,  employ  them- 
selves anxiously  in  pointing  out  the  specks  and  spots  that 
dim  his  surface — ^became  now  the  loudest  in  his  approbation. 
As  0''Connell  once  said  of  himself,  in  reference  to  an  extraovdi- 
nary  sudden  change  in  his  opinions  on  a  certain  political  ques- 
tion, ^'  they  came  to  the  task  of  panegyric  with  all  the  farvour 
of  converted  renegades."*"* 

liike  Its  two  great  predecessors,  the  ^<  Lady  of  the  Lake  ^  if 
divided  into  six  cantos,  the  time  of  action  in  each  occupying  the 
space  of  a  day.  The  scene  is  laid  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Loch  Katrine,  in  the  Western  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  whm 
there  is  commingled  more  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  locality,  perhaps,  within  the  shores  of  the 
^'  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood."*"*  In  this  respect  it  was 
incalculably  better  suited  than  the  scenery  in  which  the  plots  of 
his  previous  poems  were  laid,  for  the  display  of  the  author^s  un- 
rivalled powers  of  description ;  and  there  is  an  individuality,  a 
minuteness,  yet  freedom  and  breadth  of  portraiture  throughout, 
which  we  believe  is  nowhere  to  be  paralleled,  unless  upon  the 
canvass.  And  this  holds  good,  no  less  with  respect  to  the  living 
characters  he  introduces,  than  with  the  rocks,  ravines,  and  tor- 
rents which  he  in  a  manner  exhibits  to  the  eye.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  thought  that  this  is  the  highest  finished  and  most 
equally  sustained  of  all  Scott'^s  larger  poems ;  and  although  the 
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fiMcmatiiig  novelty  of  the  tartans  and  the  heather,  the  mountain 
and  the  lake,  whidi  no  doubt  oontributed  powerfully  to  its  un- 
pfeoedenled  popularity  at  the  time  of  publication,  be  long  since 
past  away,  we  are  not  sure  if  it  will  not  continue  to  be  the  most 
uniTemlly  read  and  admired  by  posterity. 

We  have  seen  that  Scott  was  not  inclined  to  confine  his  li- 
teiary  Ubours  merely  to  the  regions  of  poetry  and  romance ;  and, 
in  fiict,  he  himself  somewhere  says,  that  about  the  period  of  the 
publieation  of  the  ^^  Lady  of  the  Lake,^  he  <^  agnised  a  natural 
and  prompt  alacrity^  to  the  duties  of  ^^  Editor  and  Commenta- 
tor,'" and  fdt  strongly  tempted  to  take  them  up  to  the  exclusion  of 
moie  weighty  and  serious  occupations.    About  this  time,  indeed, 
be  was  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to  the  Edinburgh  and  the 
Quarterly  Reviews.    Amongst  his  articles  in  the  former,  was  an 
eUdwmte  criticism  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Chaucer ;  also 
renews  of  Godwin'^s  and  Maturin'^s  works,  &c.     For   the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  however,  it  is  said  he  seldom  saw  this 
periodical ;  but  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Quarterly 
after  the  accession  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Lockhart,  to  the  edi- 
toinihip  of  that  work  in  1824.     But  the  chief  cause  of  this  tem- 
porary disposition  to  abandon  the  flowery  but  perilous  paths  of 
fiction,  arose  from  the  following  circumstance.     Our  readers 
will  recollect  our  account  of  Scott^s  early  acquaintance  with 
Messrs.  James  and  John  Ballantyne,  whom  we  left  at  Kelso, 
the  former  engaged  as  a  printer  and  editor  of  the  Kelso  Mailj 
while  the  latter  acted  as  his  clerk.     Shortly  after  the  publication 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  ^^  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'^ 
in  1803,  the  two  brothers  migrated  to  Edinburgh,  where  they 
set  up  a  printing  establishment.     This  step  they  took,  we  be- 
lieve, at  the  recommendation  of  their  early  firiend,  if  not  mainly 
anisted  by  him  with  the  means  of  commencing  business.     At 
least  we  understand  he  had  a  sort  of  silent  partnership  along 
with  them  from  the  first,  although  no  regular  contract  of  co- 
partnery was  ever  executed.     As  the  establishment  was  com- 
menced on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale,  considerable  capital  was 
necessary  to  carry  it  on,  and  this  was  raised,  according  to  what 
we  can  learn,  chiefly  by  means  of  cash  credit  with  the  banks,  and 
drawing  bills  on  each  other.     This  appears  to  have  been  the  pe- 
riod of  Scott^s  first  acquaintance  with  that  deceptive  system  of 
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conducting  business,  the  consequences  of  which  he  ultimately 
experienced  to  so  lamentable  a  degree,  and  which  we  will  after- 
wards have  to  speak  of  more  at  large.     The  firm  of  Ballantyne 
and  Co.,   however,  continued  to  prosper ;  and  about  the  yeir 
1808  or  1809,  a  new  concern  was  started,  by  John  Ballan^ne 
commencing  business  as  a  bookseller,  with  Scott  as  a  partner. 
This  new  partnership  was  on  the  same  loose  and  hollow  basis  is 
the  other,  no  contract  being  drawn  up  betwixt  the  parties,  and 
the  capital  being  raised  by  a  similar  process.     From  all  we  ein 
learn,  we  are  led  to  surmise  that  the  new  copartnery  was  pro- 
jected chiefly  upon  the  credit  of  Scotfs  literary  abilities.     He 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame ;  immense  sums  had  been 
given  by  the  other  publishers  for  his  works ;  still  more  splendid 
oifers  were  no  doubt  held  out  to  him  for  the  further  productloos 
of  his  genius ;  and  it  seems  far  from  improbable  that  the  idea  of 
engrossing  the  profits  at  once  of  author,  printer  and  publisher, 
suggested  itself,  or  was  suggested  by  others,  to  his  mind.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  first  work  published  by  John  Ballantyne  and  Co., 
being  also  printed  by  James  Ballantyne   and    Co.,  was  the 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake,'"  for  the  authorship  of  which  we  have  been 
informed  the  nominal  sum  of  L.3000  was  placed  to  Scott'^s  cre- 
dit in  the  books  of  the  former.      His  subsequent  poems,  the 
"  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,''  "  Rokeby,''  *'  Lord  of  the  Isles,'' 
&c.  were  published  by  the  same  firm.      A  new  work,  upon 
rather  a  novel  plan,  was  also  started  by  them,  being  a  general 
historical  and  critical  compendium  of  the  politics  and  literature 
for  the  year,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Annual  Register.""     The 
editorship    of    this   new    undertaking   was    intrusted   to   Mr. 
Southey ;  but  besides  contributing  largely,  Scott  had  the  prin- 
cipal local  management  of  it.    The  first  volume,  referring  to  the 
year  1808,  was  published  early  in  1810,  in  two  parts.     Scott's 
contributions  to  this  part  were  disapproved  of  by  Mr.  Southe]r> 
and  he  very  patiently  sat  down  and  rc-wrote  the  whole  of  the 
matter.     The  work  was  remarkably  popular,  and  continued  so 
during  the  period  of  its  existence,  but  was  ultimately  stopped  in 
1817*   This  publishing  scheme  prospered  amazingly,  and  would 
have  proved  a  highly  lucrative  one  to  the  parties,  had  it  been 
conducted  either  with  care  or  economy  ;  but  the  system  of  ex- 
travagance and  over-trading  that  was  pursued  was  more  than 
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a  match  for  whatever  prosperity  might  attend  it,  and  it  was  found 
prudent  to  dissolve  the  copartnery  in  1813.*     Scott  is  said  to 
have  drawn  huge  sums  in  name  of  copy-right  value  for  his 
works,  which  were  paid  in  bills.     These,  of  course,  had  again 
to  be  met  lirhen  they  became  due,  with  other  bills,  and  the  af- 
fiurs  of  the  parties  at  length  got  into  a  state  of  entanglement  and 
OMiftnion,  which  nothing  but  the  skill  and  experience  of  a 
man  of  business  were  able  to  unravel.     Ultimately,  however, 
the  debts  of  the  firm  were  all,  in  some  manner  or  other,  paid, 
and  the  copy-rights  were  resumed  by  Scott.      Mr.  Ballan- 
tjne  had,  during  the  continuance  of  the  firm,  projected  another 
large  work,  to  be  entituled  Ballantyne'a  NoveltsCs  Library y  for 
which  Scott    wrote   a   number   of   biographical    and    critical 
sketches,  as  prefaces  to  the  collection.     This  work  was  carried 
on  fat  some  time  after   Mr.  Ballantyne'^s  death,  by  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Robinson  of  London,  but  was  latterly  suspended ; 
and  the  pieces  were  finally  published  in  a  collected  form,  in  the 
year  1827*     Amongst  these  sketches  were  Memoirs  of  Rich- 
ardson, Fielding,  Smollett,  Cumberland,  Goldsmith,  Johnson, 
Sterne,   Mackenzie,  Walpole,   and  various    other    celebrated 
characters.     They  are  all  written  in  a  pleasing  and  animated, 
but  somewhat  hasty  and  superficial  manner.     Another  small 
hebdomadal  publication,  after  the  manner  of  Addison^s  <^  Spec- 
tator,^ was  likewise  started  by  Mr.  Ballantyne  in  January  1817> 
called  the  <^  Sale-Room,*^  to  which  Scott  contributed  a  few  es- 
says ;  but  it  was  stopped  in  July,  the  same  year,  for  want  of 
support.     Mr.  Ballantyne,  who  subsequently  became  an  auc- 
tioneer, died  in  1821. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  appeared  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,'*' 
Scott  arranged  and  edited  the  poems  of  Miss  Anna  Seward,  in 
three  volumes,  to  which  was  prefixed  an  elegant  memoir  of  her 
life.  This  task  was  undertaken  at  the  particular  desire  of  the 
authoress  herself,  betwixt  whom  and  Scott  a  friendship  of  the 
strongest  kind  subsisted.  That  amiable  and  talented  woman 
expired  on  the  23d  March  1809,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  her 
age ;  and  the  letter  bequeathing  to  her  friend  the  grateful  but 


*  It  was  immediately  upon  the  dissolation  of  this  concern  that  Scott*t 
more  lasting'  connexion  with  Mr.  Constable  commenced. 
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melancholy  duty  he  so  ably  executed,  was  penned  on  her  death- 
bed, and  in  fact  within  a  few  days  of  her  decease.  The  great 
bulk  of  her  correspondence,  however,  was  left  to  Mr.  Constable, 
who  afterwards  published  it. 

We  had  intended  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  notice  of 
Scott'*s  next  poetical  work,  the  "  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,*"  but 
as  the  date  of  the  publication  of  that  poem  may  be  regurded  as 
the  conmiencement  of  a  distinct  epoch  both  in  the  po^t^s  literary 
character  and  situation  in  life,  we  think  it  will  be  a  more  suit- 
able distribution  of  our  matter  to  place  it  under  a  new  head. 

:        'I.. 


'.■■>'■■, 


.1   ■  I. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PEOM  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  «  VISION  OF  DON  RODE. 

RICK"  IN  1811,  TO  PUBLICATION  OF"WAVERLEY" 

IN  1814.— MIDDLE  LIFE. 

OiTR  narrative  must  now  assume  a  very  different  character  from 
wbMt  it  has  hitherto  borne.  Up  to  the  period  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  our  task  has  been  the  pleasing  one  of  tracing 
Scott'^s  triumphant  ascent  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  Par- 
nassus, and  contemplating  the  various  achievements  by  which  he 
▼indicated  his  continued  right  to  the  poetic  sceptre.  But  the 
Parnassian  sovereignty  is  a  perilous  one,  and  of  the  successive 
occupants  of  that  aerial  throne  it  may  be  said,  by  a  trifling  al- 
teratipn  of  the  words  of  Ooldsmith, 

"  A  breath  unmakes  them  as  a  breath  doth  make.** 

One  of  the  changes  incidental  to  this  peculiar  system  of  jioptc/ar 
elevation  Scott  was  now  about  to  experience,  and  as  we  have 
attended  him  during  the  brilliant  'period  of  his  success,  so  we 
miist  also  follow  him  in  his  descent  from  his  place  of  eminence. 
In  most  cases,  this  would  be  any  thing  but  a  cheering  duty, 
bot  in  the  present  instance  it  is  more  like  attending  a  conqueror 
who  gracefully  yields  up  to  a  newer  and  more  &voured  rival  a 
aoeptre,  held  but  by  popular  toleration,  to  take  possession  of  a 
more  extensive  dominion,  founded  by  himself,  and  where  his 
supremacy  was  doomed,  it  would  seem,  to  be  permanent. 

Scott  still  held,  however,  undisputed  possession  of  the  laurel 
crown,  when,  in  the  year  1811,  he  broujght  out  his  ^^  Vision  of 
Don  Roderick.'"  This  poem  was  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter, both  as  to  subject  and  versification,  from  any  of  his  pre- 
vious productions.  It  is  in  the  Spenserian  measure,  and  pro- 
fesses to  give  a  sort  of  shadowy  historical  outline  of  the  state  of 
Spain,  from  a  period  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  to 

the  close  of  the  peninsular  war  in  1810.    Its  main  object,  how- 

2r 
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ever,  is  to  commemorate  the  successes  of  British  arms  during 
the  latter,  and  the  achievements  of  Wellington,  Beresford,  and 
other  commanders  in  the  campaign.  The  poem  Is  peimed 
in  a  high-flown  strain  of  sentiment  throughout ;  and  although 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  fine  poetry  and  many  lofty  concep- 
tions in  it,  the  work  was  more  adapted  to  the  public  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  than  the  cool  judgment  of  posterity.*  The  author 
himself,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  afterwards  adopted  a  tii 
mitar  opinion  with  ourselves,  respecting  this  poem  :  and  we  are 
the  more  inclined  to  suppose  this  from  the  fact,  that  in  his  re- 
cently penned  prefaces  to  his  poems,  he  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  "  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,'"  although  he  al- 
ludes at  considerable  length  to  "  Rokeby  "  and  others  that  fol- 
lowed it,  all  of  which  were  received  with  much  greater  disiavoor 
by  the  public. 

Several  smaller  poems  were  appended  to  the  larger  one  when 
it  was  published ;  and,  although  the  sale  of  the  volume  was  n^ 
thing  like  that  of  its  predecessors,  and  its  after-popularity  sml 
less  se,  it  was  on  the  whole  well  received  at  the  time,  and  reached 
a  second  edition  in  a  few  weeks.  We  must  not  here  oinit  to 
state,  that  Scott  devoted  the  profits  of  the  volume  to  the  relief 
of  the  then  sufiering  inhabitants  of  Portugal. 

Two  years  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  the  above  poem 
ere  its  author  again  obtruded  his  muse  on  the  public  attention, 
during  which  period  he  was  engaged  in  certain  domestic  arrange- 
ments to  which  we  will  have  immediately  to  refer.  His  next 
eSoTt  appeared  in  1813,  under  the  name  of  "  Rokeby,^  being 
a  tale  of  the  civil  war  in  England,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
interest  the  feelings  of  his  readers  in  the  transactions  of  that 

*  His  allusions  to  Bonaparte  especially  are,  to  use  a  popular  Scottidi 
phrase,  **  out  of  all  character." — For  example— 

^  From  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage  came : 

The  spark  that,  from  a  suburb  hoveFs  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  ca4>ital  in  flame. 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birth : 
And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste  the  earth — 
The  sable  land-flood  from  some  swamp  obscu'^ 
That  poisons  the  ^lad  husband-field  with  dearth, 

And  by  destruction  bids  its  fame  endure. 
Hath  not  a  source  more  iullen,  stagnant,  and  impure  T 
13 
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period.  '^  If  subject  and  scenery,^  says  the  author,  ^<  could 
have  influenced  the  fate  of  a  poem,  that  of  ^  Rokeby  **  should 
have  been  eminently  distinguished ;  for  the  grounds  belonged 
to  a  dear  friend,  with  whom  I  had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy 
finr  many  years,  and  the  place  itself*  united  the  romantic  beauties 
of  the  wilds  of  Scotland  with  the  rich  and  smiling  aspect  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island.  But  the  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads whom  I  attempted  to  summon  up  to  tenant  this  beautiful 
r^on,  had  for  the  public  neither  the  novelty  nor  the  peculiar 
interest  of  the  primitive  Highlanders.  This,  perhaps,  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  considering  that  the  general  mind  sym- 
pathizes readily  and  at  once  with  the  stamp  which  Nature  her-f 
self  has  affixed  upon  the  manners  of  a  people  living  in  a  simple 
and  patriarchal  state ;  whereas  it  has  more  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding or  interesting  itself  in  manners  which  are  founded 
upon  those  peculiar  habits  of  thinking  which  are  produced  by 
the  progress  of  society.'" 

This  is  unquestionably  true,  and  the  subject,  it  must  be  con<r 
iessed,  was  an  unfortunate  one,  considering  the  peculiar  bent  of 
the  author^s  genius.  His  muse  was  the  muse  of  romance,  and 
his  attempt,  accordingly,  to  throw  her  spells  over  the  dry  mat- 
ter-<if-&ct  details  of  comparatively  recent  history,  was,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  a  failure.  But  there  were  many  more 
reasons  for  his  want  of  success  in  this  poem  besides  his  un- 
happy selection  of  a  plot.  The  public  were  beginning  to 
weary  of  the  sort  of  hand-gallop  style  of  versification  in  which  it 
was  written.  The  uncommon  popularity  of  his  three  great 
poems,  and  the  apparent  facility  of  the  measure,  had  raised  up 
a  host  of  copyists,  of  whom  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  the 
nuyority  produced  rather  burlesques  than  imitations  of  the  ori- 
l^nal.  People  had,  accordingly,  become  nauseated  with  thi^ 
eternal  jingling  in  the  same  key,  and  the  school,  as  it  had  be- 
gun to  be  termed,  was  naturally  falling  into  disrepute.  This 
feeling  of  disgust  was  soon  converted  into  that  of  ridicule  by  the 
fry  of  parodists  who  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of 
putting  the  public  in  good  humour  with  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  literary  rivals.     A  clever  satirical  burlesque,  un- 

*  Rpkeby  Hall,  Northumberlapd. 
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der  the  title  of  ^^  Jokeby,^  appeared,  wUch  told  aeverely 
the  onginal  poem,  and  ^as,  we  believe,  mudi  the  more  fkipohaJfT 
the  two.*  But  there  was  a  still  more  fbimidable  cause  tm  the 
diBComfiture  of  <<  Rokeby  ^  than  either  of  those  yet  mentioDedL 
Byron  had  taken  the  field  with  his  ''  Ghilde  Harold,'*  ioid  dl 
eyes  were  now  turned  towards  this  newly-<ari>e]i  meteor,  withr  M" 
ings  of  wonder,  approaching  almost  to  awe.  Scott  at  onee  &lt 
and  confessed  the  blighting  influence  of  this  rival  luminary*  o^il 
was  astonished,^  he  says,  ^'at  the  pow^  evinced  by  that  wock, 
which  neither  the  ^  Hours  of  Idleness,'  nor  the  ^  English  Bluds 
and  Scotch  Reviewers'  had  prepared  me  to  expeet  firosi^  ita  fa- 
ther. There  was  a  depth  in  Us  thought^  an  eager  abttadanee 
in  his  diction,  which  argued  full  confidence  in.  the.  inexihamNi- 
ble  resources  of  which  he  felt  himself  possessed  ;  and.  theMMs 
wme  appearance  of  that  labour  of  the  file,  which  indicates.that 
the  author  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  doing  every  justaoer]^ 
his  work,  that  it  may  pass  warrant.*"  «  «  «  (<  Therewoi^d 
have  been  little  wisdom  in  measuring  my  force  with-sa  ibhaid- 
able  an  antagonist,  and  I  was  as  likely  to  tiie  of  playiHi^.SB. 
cond  fiddle,  as  my  audience  of  hearing  me."  It  must,  it  ad« 
dition  to  all  this,  be  remembered  that  Scott  had  now  leaehtd 
that  time  of  life,  when  the  poetic  feeling  begins  to  cool^  and  the 
human  heart  ceases  to  own  those  emotions  which  constitttte  ao 
principal  «n  ingredient  in  the  temperament  of  the  muse^»B«c««- 
ful  votaries. 

Upon  the  whole,  ^^Rokeby"  was  generally  reckoned^  in  jodkey 
phrase,  a  decided  break  down,  (although  Scott  tells  us  diat 
1500  copies  were  sold  at  the  time,)  and  the  star  of  its  antliqr 
began  fixim  that  hour  to  <^pale  its  ineflRsctual  ray''  in  the 
public  estimation,  although  perhaps  not  more  firom  its  own  decli- 
nation, than  the  ascendant  brilliancy  of  its  competitor.  Bui  h^ 
had  too  long  held  possession  of  the  field  to  be  driven  firom  it  by 

*  Scott  displayed  his  habitual  good  temper  and  equaniroitj  on  the  pub- 
lication of  this  clever  productioD»  and  laughed  at  it  as  heartily  «s  any 
one.  Soon  after  its  appeanmce,  a  Galashiels  manofisuitarer,  who  knew 
Scott,  carried  the  celebrated  publisher  Mr.  Tegg  to  AbbotsCbrd,  and  in^ 
troduced  him  as  the  author  of  **  Jokebj,"  Mr.  T.  halving  jocularly  stated 
himself  to  be  so.  **  The  more  jokes  the  better,"  was  Scott's  reply,  set^ 
ting  a  chair  for  his  supposed  parodist;  and  immediately  entered  into  con- 
versation on  general  topics  with  his  usual  urbanity. 
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msingie  discomfiture.     He  retreated  to  his  favourite  Highlands, 

planted  his  foot  onoe  more  on  the  heather^  and  althou^  coii- 

adoiis  that  he  was  striving  against  wind  and  tide,  he  resolved 

to  arake  a  last  and  vigorous  eSoxtt  to  redeem  the  tarnished  hon* 

our  of  the  miuse  of  Caledonia.     The  subject  which  he  selected 

finr  this  purpose^-^the  achievements  of  Bruce-^w as  one  calculate 

•  ed,  in  the  last  degree,  to  catch  the  feelings  and  rouse  the  pa- 

'triotic  ardour  of  his  countrymen ;  and  had  the  poem  founded  on 

k,   instead  of  the  ^^  Vision  of  Don   Roderick,'^''  followed  the 

-ii*  Lady  of  the  Ijake"'*  in  due  course,  we  question  if  it  would  not, 

although  no  doubt  undeservedly,  have  commanded  a  more  es^* 

•tensive  temporary  popularity  than  any  of  its  predecessors.     33e 

Aat  as  it  may,  the  ^^  Lord  of  the  Isles,"^  (which  appeared  in 

-'1814,)  although,  as  the  author  says,  concluded  unwillingly  and 

'^'haste,  and  under  the  painful  feeling  of  one  who  has  a  task  to 

'perform,  rather  than  with   the  ardour  of  one  who  endeavours  to 

•perform  that  task  well,  enjoyed  a  sale  of  15,000  copies,  and 

caabled  Scott,  to  use  his  own  language,  to  retreat  from  the 

§dA  with  the  honours  of  war. 

'•'  in  the  same  year,  Scott  publidied  anonymously,  a  little  metrf- 
tnl  romantic  tale  of  the  Italian  school  of  composition,  entitled 
ihe  **  Bridal  of  Triermain.'*^  This  was  done,  he  says,  at  the 
express  request  of  his  friend,  William  Erskine,  (Lord  Kinne- 
der,)  but  on  the  condition  that  the  latter  would  make  no  effort 
to  disown  the  authorship,  should  it  ever  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
Soolt  aocordin^y  contrived  to  throw  into  the  poem  several  pas- 
sages in  keeping  with  his  friend'*s  feeling  and  manner,  and  as  the 
latter  professed  a  taste  for  poetical  composition,  the  production 
%ras  at  once  attributed  to  him.  In  this  manner  two  large  edi- 
tmis  were  sold  off,  but  upon  a  third  being  called  for,  Erskine 
declined  to  carry  on  the  deception  any  longer,  and  Scott^s  name 
was  accordingly  prefixed.* 

*  Mr  Chambers  states,  upon  respectable  authority,  that  the  reason  of 
Scott's  pnbKshingf  this  poem  and  **  Harold  the  Dauntless**  anonymously, 
was  in  cons^nence  of  the  proprietor  of  the  scene  of  Rokeby"  jocolarly 
twitting  him  with  the  observation,  **  that  his  books  sold  merely  because 
bis  name  was  pot  upon  the  title  page." — a  remark  which  Scott  felt  not 
a  little  indignant  at,  and  avou'ed  he  would  put  to  the  proof  forthwith. 
This  story  seems  rather  inconsistent  with  Scott's  own  account  of  the 
oiatter. 
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We  ought  now,  in  conformity  with  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement which  we  reckon  so  imperative  in  a  work  of  biogra- 
phy to  pursue^  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  observe  hi- 
therto, to  bid  adieu  to  Scott  in  his  poetical  character  for  a  while; 
but  as  none  of  the  subsequent  poems  to  which  he  gave  birth 
can  be  said  to  have  made,  comparatively  speaking,  any  deep 
impression  on  the  public,  and  as  we  arc  unwilling  to  have  the 
ctMisecutiveness  of  our  notices  of  his  prose  works  interrupted  by 
the  necessity  of  turning  aside  to  advert  to  the  minor  efforts  of 
his  muse,  we  shall  here  enumerate  the  latter  in  as  summary 
a  manner  as  propriety  seems  to  us  to  admit  of. 

In  1815,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Scott, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  publislier  Mr.  Constable,  passed  over  te 
the  continent  and  visited  the  scene  of  that  memorable  engage- 
ment. The  result  of  this  journey  was  a  lively  prose  volume,  to. 
l)c  afterwards  noticed,  together  with  a  poem  of  some  length,  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  event,  both  of  which  came  out  the 
same  year.  The  latter  production,  entitled  "  Waterloo,*^  has 
always  been  reckoned  the  most  unworthy  of  all  Scott's  poetical 
efforts,  nor  did  it  enjoy  the  slightest  popularity,  even  when 
menu's  minds  were  most  disposed  to  receive  any  attempt  to  cel^ 
brate  that  splendid  triumph  of  British  valour  with  favour,  if  not 
with  avidity.  Probably  the  public  expected  too  much  ;  but  with- 
out joining  in  the  unqualified  condemnation  generally  passed  up-. 
on  it,  we  must  confess  that  the  poem  is  far  from  being  worthy  of 
the  subject.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising,  as  we  understand  it 
was  written  at  the  several  stages  where  the  author  halted  during  his 
journey,  whence  the  manuscript  was  despatched  to  Edinburgh, 
and  the  whole  published  with  scarcely  a  word  of  emendation. 

In  the  following  year,  1816,  he  published  another  small  un- 
acknowledged poem,  called  ^^,Harold  the  Dauntless,""  in  the  style* 
of  the  rude  minstrel,  or  Scald.  It  encountered,  he  says,  rathe*' 
an  odd  fate.  "  My  ingenious  friend  Mr.  James  Hogg,  had 
published,  about  the  same  time,  a  work  called  the  ^  Poetic 
Mirror,"  containing  imitations  of  the  principal  living  poets. 
Tliere  was  in  it  a  very  good  imitation  of  my  own  style,  which 
bore  such  a  resemblance  to  ^  Harold  the  Dauntless,"  that  there 
was  no  discovering  the  original  from  the  imitation  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  many  who  took  the  trouble  of  thinking  on  the  sub- 
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ject)  were  rather  of  opinion  that  my  ingenious  friend*  was  the 
true,  and  not  the  fictitious  Simon  Pure.^ 

Respecting  the  character  of  the  last-named  poem  and  the 
*<  Bridal  of  Triermain*" — which  both  belong  to  the  same  "or- 
der"** of  poetry — we  need  say  but  little.  They  contain  most  of  the 
imperfections,  and  not  a  few  of  the  best  traits  of  their  author''s 
genius.  They  seem  each  to  have  been  dashed  off,  as  it  were,  at 
•  sitting,  and  from  this  reason  bear  such  indubitable  marks  of 
their  parentage,  that  it  seems  surprising,  at  this  time  of  day,  how 
any  doubt  could  ever  have  been  entertained  on  that  subject.  The 
number  of  fictitious  Simon  Pures,  as  Scott  says,  that  were  then 
abroad,  may  however  account  for  the  mistake. 

From  1816  to  1820,  Scott  did  not  present  himself  again  to 
the  world  in  his  poetical  character.  In  the  latter  year,  he  pub- 
lashed  a  small  volume  of  fugitive  pieces,  under  the  capricious 
title  of  "  Trivial  Poems  and  Triolets,  by  P.  Carey ,*'  of  which  it 
is  unnecessary  further  to  speak. 

In  1822,  appealed  a  dramatic  sketch  from  his  pen,  called 
**  Halidon  Hill."''  It  was  not  intended  for  the  stage,  but  we 
are  rather  surprised  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  bring 
it  out  as  a  drama.  It  is  perhaps  rather  brief  for  representa- 
tion, but  the  incidents  are  decidedly  national,  and  the  characters 
diaym  with  fervour  and  animation.  One  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages brought  forward  is  an  ancestor  of  the  poet,  of  the 
Swinton  &mily.  The  poem  was  well  received  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  and  it  is  said  that  he  received  L.2000  from  his 
publisher  Mr.  Constable,  for  the  copy-right. 

The  remaining  productions  of  Scott''s  muse  that  fall  to  be 
mentioned,  seem  little,  if  at  all  known.  These  are  "  M'DufTs 
Cross,"*^  a  short  dramatic  poem,  which  was  written  for  a  Alis- 
cellany,  published  in  1823,  by  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  :  "  The 
Doom  of  Devorgoil,^''  and  "  Auchindrane  or  the  Ayrshire 
Tragedy '^ — productions  of  a  similar  character  with  the  former, 
Imt  of  much  greater  length,  which  were  published  in  one  vo- 
lume in  1830. 

*  Hogg^  states,  in  the  memoir  of  his  life,  that  the  author  of  this  perfect 
imitation  was  not  himself,  but  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Pringle ;  a  state- 
ment which  Scott  seems  to  have  overlooked. 
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Having  now  concluded  our  notice  of  the  poetical  productions, 
of  our  author,  it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  attempt.  W 
estimate  of  his  powers  in  that  department,  both  individnidly. 
and  comparatively.     This  would  be  a  task  at  once  easy  wd 
pleasing  to  us  :  but  besides  our  having  already  dwelt  at  WEOfk- 
derable  length  on  most  of  the  productions  on  which  his  repuffir . 
tion  was  founded,  such  an  essay,  to  be  complete  or  satisfacto^,. 
would   necessarily  lead  us  into  a  field  of  discussion  &r  tga. 
extensive  for  the  space  that  is  now  left  to  us  for  the  consi- 
deration of  his  other  works.     Instead,  therefore,  of  entering:  (Otig^ 
so  wide  a  topic  ourselves,  at  this  advanced  stage  of  our  memoir^,, 
we  will  substitute  a  few  sentences  on  the  subject  from  a  critiapqct 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Renew*"  upon  the  public|iti^|i 
of  the  ^^  Lady  of  the  Lake,^  which  seems  to  us,  on  the  whp]||^^,, 
to  contain,  in  the  most  concise  form,  the  justest  estimate  of  Scptt^, 
genius,  as  a  poet,  which  has  yet  fallen  under  our  notice.*       ,  ,i. 

"  In  the  choice  of  his  subjects,*"  says  the  critic,  "  he.do^  * 
not  attempt  to  interest  merely  by  fine  observation  or  pathi^^^. 
sentiment,  but  takes  the  assistance  of  a  story,  and  enlists  th^.. 
reader'^s  curiosity  among  his  motives  for  attention.     Then  hjf . 
characters  are  all  selected  from  the  most  common  dramatis  pcttr,.. 
9ona  of  poetry.     Kings,  warriors,  knights,  outlaws,  ttuns^  mi^  -, 
strels,  secluded  damsels,  wizards,  and  true  lovers.     He  nftTer;,, 
ventures  to  carry  us  into  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  like  Crabby-; 
or  Cowper  ;  nor  into  the  bosom  of  domestic  privacy,  like  Camp^:;. 
bell ;  nor  among  creatures  of  the  imagination,  like  Sou  they,  iir,, 
Darwin.     Such  personages,  we  readily  admit,  are  not  in  then^,, 
selves  so  interesting  or  striking  as  those  to  whom  Mr.  Scott  hai|. 
devoted  himself;  but  they  are  far  less  familiar  in  poetry, — aoclt . 
are  therefore  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  engage  the  attention  of., 
those  to  whom  poetry  is  familiar.     In  the  management  of  ther . 
passions,  again,  Mr.  Scott  appears  to  have  pursued  the  sam^. 
popular  and  comparatively  easy  course.     He  has  raised  all  the. 
most  familiar  and  poetical  emotions,  by  the  most  obvious  aggs|ii>* . 
vations,  and  in  the  most  compendious  and  judicious  way.     He 
has  dazzled  the  reader  with  splendour,  and  even  warmed  bim 
with  the  transient  heat  of  various  affections;  but  he  han no- 

•  Vide  Edinburgh  Review,  August  1810. 
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where  Gdrly  kindled  him  with  enthusiasm,*  ot  melted  him  into 
tciklcrtie&s.  Writing  for  the  world  at  large,  he  has  wisely  ab- 
stAoied  from  attempting  to  raise  any  passion  to  a  height  to 
wtAcii  worldly  people  could  not  be  transported ;  and  contenteJ 
hiitiself  with  giving  his  reader  the  chance  of  feeling,  as  a  brave, 
kiild;  and  aSectionatc  gentleman  should  often  feel  in  the  ordi- 
ntty  course  of  his  existence,  without  trying  to  breathe  into  him 
eifter  diat  lofty  enthusiasm  which  disdains  the  ordinary  busi- 
neak  imd  amusements  of  life,  or  that  quiet  and  deep  sensibility 
wldch  unfits  for  all  its  pursuits.  With  regard  to  diction  and 
iiAligcry,  too,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  Mr.  Scott  has  not  aimed 
«l/iRfriting  either  a  pure  or  a  very  consistent  style.  He  seems  to 
h£te  lieen  anxious  only  to  strike,  and  to  be  easily  and  universally 
uUdfetstood ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  have  culled  the  most 
gEct^ng  and  conspicuous  expressions  of  the  most  popular  au- 
thors, and  to  have  interwoven  them  in  splendid  confusion  with 
h&  own  nervous  diction  and  irregular  versification.  Indifferent 
wfkether  he  coins  or  borrows,  and  drawing  with  equal  fireedom 
onf  Ins  hiemory  and  imagination,  he  goes  boldly  forward  in  full 
rdlanoe  oh  a  never-failing  abundance ;  and  dazzles,  with  hb 
and  variety,  even  those  who  are  most  apt  to  be  offended 
his  glare  and  irr^ularity.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Scott 
of  the  severe  and  majestic  style  of  Milton,  or  of  the  terse  and 
find  composition  of  Pope,  or  of  the  elaborate  elegance  and  me- 
loiy  of  Campbell,  or  even  of  the  flowing  and  redundant  diction 
df  Southey.  But  there  is  a  medley  of  bright  images  and  glow- 
ing^ words,  set  carelessly  and  loosely  together — a  diction,  tinged 
filoeesavely  with  the  careless  richness  of  Shakspeare,  the  harsh- 
nan  and  antique  simplicity  of  the  old  romances,  the  homeliness 
of  vulgar  ballads  and  anecdotes,  and  the  sentimental  glitter  of 
tha  most  modem  jx)etry, — passing  from  the  borders  of  the  lu- 
dieiroos  to  those  of  the  sublime, — alternately  minute  and  encr- 
gadc — sometimes  artificial  and  firequently  n^ligent — but  al- 
wwjft  full  of  spirit  and  \ivacity, — abounding  in  images  that  are 

*  We  entirely  disag^ree  with  the  critic  on  this  point ;  that  is  to  say, 
if*  aothnsiaMu"  means  as  w^e  take  it  to  mean^  a  powerfid  excitement  of 
the  imagination.  In  this  sense,  there  are  many  of  Scott*s  chivalric  de- 
scriptions that  are  quite  unrivalled  in  modem  poetry  for  their  power  of 
harrying  avi*ay  the  fancy  and  the  feelings  of  his  readers. 

28 
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strilung,  at  first  sight,  to  minds  of  every  oontexttire-— and  ne^ 
expressing  h  sentiment  which  it  can  cost  the  most  xxdbmij 
reader  any  exertion  to  comprehend.'*' 

We  must  liov^  tnm,  for  a  while,  from  Scott'^s  literary  caieeiv 
to  attend  to  the  changes  which  time  and  circumstaaces  were 
effecting  in  his  station  in  life,  as  well  as  in  his  habits  and  oeeQ*- 
pations  ;  and  in  doing  so  must  revert  to  the  period  of  1811. 

Like  all  true  poets,  Scott's  habits  of  feeling  were  of  a  deeUk 
ediy  rural  character  ;  but  with  this  lorve  of  the  scenes  of  nafdxe 
were  mingled  other  feelings  of  a  less  imaginative  deBcripdoiL 
It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  that  if  lie  ever 
allowed  any  one  passion  completely  to  engross  his  mind,  k 
was  the  ambition  of  attaining  the  status  of  a  country  gentto- 
man,  and  maintaining  the  hospitable  establishment  of  a  wealthy 
landed  proprietor.   And  this  fact  leads  us  to  remark  an  extnA^ 
dinary  inconsistency  in  his  character.     In  his  habits,  hia  de^ 
meanour  and  his  desires,  he  was  decidedly  aristocratic.     He 
was  proud  of  his  ancestry ;  he  loved  the  exercise  of  the  dadci 
pertaiining  to  his  official  situation  in  the  county  ;  he  unifonnljr 
affected  the  society  of  those  above  his  own  rank  in  life ;  and^^te 
we  have  alr^y  said,  he  eagerly  longed  to  be  enrolled  amoi^^ 
those  who  are  more  emphatically  denominated  the  <<  Lords  lif 
the  creation.''    Moreover,  he  had  attadied  himself,  in  a  politi- 
cal sense,  to  that  party  which  has  always  been  considered  as  moi^ 
peculiarly  the  aristocratic  one  in  the  nation.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  examine  his  prose  writings,  it  will  be  found  ^at-a 
spirit  of  what  is  termed  **  Liberalism"  predominates  throoghr 
out.     He  almost  uniformly  takes  the  side  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  and  omits  no  opportunity  of  ridiculing,  or  skewing 
up^  the  weak  ^^  insolence  of  office,"  or  holding  out  the  abuse  of 
power,  and  the  empty  vanity  of  mere  rank  to  our  contempt  vA 
detestation.     In  practice,  a  devoted  worshipper  of  kings,  he  has 
mercilessly  burlesqued  monarchy  in  his  character  of  James^  «■£ 
exposed  the  licentiousness  of  princes  in  the  person  of  Chalks. 
Proud  of  sitting  at  the  tables  of  Dukes  and  Earls,  he  has  drawn 
with  unsparing  truth  the  reckless  ambition  of  Leicester,  the  pra- 
fligacy  of  Buckingham,  and  the  brutal  mirth  of  Lauderdale  over 
the  sufferings  of  his  victims.     Jealous  of  his  dignity  as  a  magis- 
trate, he  has  libelled  the  whole  bench  of  country  justices  itt-lhs 
14 
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character  of  the  empty,  overbeariiig,  blustering  fiDol,  Sir  Robert 

Haxlewood  of  Hazlewood,  Baronet ;  and  in  his  portraiture  of 

Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  he  gives  us  a  racy  comment  on  the  foolish 

ptision  of  ^^  family-pride.**^     Again,  it  will  be  ibund  that  ahnost 

#11  his  best— -that  is  to  say,  his  most  virtuous  and  amiable  spe- 

dimeiis  of  human  character,  are  taken  from  the  lower  classes  of 

society*     Where  shall  we  find  so  fine  a  picture  of  filial  and  sis- 

tsrly  afiection,  and  true  moral  firmness,  as  in  his  portraiture  of 

Jeaoie  Dean8*-of  real  generosity  and  honest  worth,  as  in  that 

of  Dandie  Dinmont— of*  humble  affSsction  and  devoted  gratitude, 

pM  in  I>ominie  Sampson— or  high-souled  religious  principle,  as 

All  Mause  Headrigg,  or  the  other  poor  blind  widow,  sitting  by 

dbe  wayside  to  warn  the  people  of  God  firom  the  persecutors'* 

^pgs  ?     If  it  be  true  what  Byron  said  of  him,  ^^  that  he  was  the 

jmeU  of  princes,'*'*  it  is  as  unquestionably  true  that  he  was  the 

eknmicler  of  the  people,  and  may  be  said,  in  this  respect,  to  be 

in  prose  what  Bums  was  in  rhyme. 

.  ,  All  this  seems  odd  enough,  but  it  only  demonstrates  how 

ftr  early  training  will  go  to  supersede  a  man'*s  natural  cha- 

jspcter*      Soott'^s  heart  was  evidently  with  the  great  mass  of 

■ociety ;  but  he  had  be^i  educated  in  strict  habits  of  rcver- 

siioe  for  rank  and  office  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  while  we  find 

]uin»  in  his  perstmal  demeanour  and  habits  of  acting,  seemingly 

||kjUiiig  an  almost  subservient  deference  to  the  conventional 

4ittinetions  of  society,  and  striving  to  push  forward  as  far,  as 

he  saySt  ^'  abreast  of  it  ''*  as  possible,  the  whole  spirit  of  his 

gpnius  breathes  the  emphatic  language  of  his  brother  bard,-^ 

^  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea-etanip, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a*  that.** 

..  During  the  last  &w  years  of  his  residence  at  Ashiesteel, 

8p^  rented  the  small  £Eurm  attached  to  his  residence,  upon 

which,  with  the  usual  s\ipoess  of  all  unskilled  interlopers  in 

husbandry,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  experimentalizing  as  the 

mk  return  for  a  considerable  outlay  of  money.     Many  people 

surprised  at  this  uniform  £Etilure  of  the  labours  of  ^^  gentle- 

fiurmers  ;'**  but  that  they  are  so  only  shows  how  ignorant 

ihisy  are  of  the  subject.     Of  all  earthly  occupations  (if  we  may 

9sL  the  imputation  of  a  pun,)  there  is  none  which  requires  a 

hnpgfar  of  more  severe  apprentipcship  than  that  of  the  agri^ul* 
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tomt.  It  is  one,  in  short,  which  can  only  be  kftmed  i^  oi- 
perience,  and  as  all  practical  husbandmen  Wl  know,  the  in- 
struction to  be  acquired  from  all  the  books  that  erer  weee  pen- 
ned on  the  subject  is  of  little  efficiency  in  directing  the  opetH- 
tions  of  the  field.  Hints  may  be  got  for  the  econiraioal 
management  of  household  details,  and  other  concerns  of  an 
agricultural  establishment,  but  in  all  that  relates  to  the  omibi 
operations  of  the  &rmer,  the  head  and  hand  of  practical  experi- 
ence alone  are  the  guides  to  be  depended  on.  It  is  the  dbwit 
inevitable  consequence,  therefore,  with  those  who  take  up  tk 
occupation,  depending  for  success  upon  their  book-knofwledg^^f 
the  various  theories  anent  the  curricula  of  crops  and  the  merilB 
of  manure,  that  the  important  considerations  of  soil  and  dimaie 
are  for  the  first  time  brought  under  their  consideration,  wdMia 
they  have  no  means  of  retreating  firom  a  ruinous  CBg/LgemtoibiO 

The  amusing  anecdote  concerning  the  celebrated  Lord  Karafta 
— an  inveterate  agricultural  experimentalist— and  his  hind^  ik 
overseer,  is  so  well  known  north  of  the  Tweed,  that  our  #nly 
excuse  for  quoting  it  here  is,  that  it  may  not  be  equally  fiuni- 
liar  to  our  southern  readers.  ^^  John,*^  said  his  lordship,  Me 
day,  ^^  I  have  made  a  discovery,  that  will  save  all  this  trouUe 
and  expense  of  carting  out  and  spreading  the  manure  about  dw 
fields.  In  short,  John,  I  have  found  out  the  way  of  extiaetiAg 
the  essence  of  dungy  so  that  Til  can  carry  out  as  mueh  as  wQI 
manure  a  whole  field  in  my  waistcoat-pocket.'"  John  hung  Us 
head  and  said  nothing.  <<  Why,  John,""  resumed  his  lovdship^ 
^'  you  don''t  appear  to  see  the  value  of  this  invention,  cet— 4iiit 
you  don\  surely  doubt  what  I^m  telling  you,  John  ?^  ^<  Oh  ne, 
my  lord,^  replied  John,  ^^  it'*s  no  for  me  to  doot  ony  thing  your 
lordship  says,  but  I  was  just  thinking  that  if  your  lordship  were 
to  carry  out  the  dung  in  your  waistcoat-pocket,  ye  might  faring 
the  crap  hame  in  your  greatcoat-pocket !"" 

But  Scott  had  neither  skill  nor  predilection  for  the  puisuitt 
of  husbandry.  He  loved  the  romance  of  natural  scenery,  list 
his  genius  tended  towards  the  ornamenting,  rather  than  the  fruc- 
tification of  the  earth.  He  longed  to  have  a  property  of  his  own 
upon  which  to  expend  the  suggestions  of  his  iancy ;  and  In  an 
evil  hour  he  fixed  upon  a  spot  which  would  almost  appear  lo 
have  been  selected  upon  the  principle  on  which  a  certain  authot 
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is  nid  to  have  ohosen  a  theme  far  verBifyiiig--i4o  try,  namdy, 
bow  much  eould  be  made  out  of  so  barren  a  subject.  The  (oU 
lowing  is  the  aoeount  he  gives  of  his  commencing  proprietor-^- 
the  time  referred  to  being  the  hitter  end  of  the  year  1810  :— 

^  In  the  mean  time  years  crept  on,  and  not  without  their 
usual  depredations  on  the  passing  generation.  My  sons  had 
andTed  at  the  age  when  the  paternal  home  was  no  longer  their 
best  abode,*  as  both  were  destined  to  active  life.  The  field- 
sports  to  which  I  was  peculiarly  attached,  had  now  less  interest, 
and  were  replaced  by  other  amusements  of  a  more  quiet  oha- 
neter,  and  the  means  and  opportunity  of  pursuing  these 
peve  to  be  sought  for.  I  had,  indeed,  for  some  years  attended 
to  fiucming,  a  knowledge  of  which  is,  or  at  least  was  then,  in- 
^pensaUe  to  the  comforts  of  a  £imily  residing  in  a  solitary 
country  house ;  but  although  this  was  the  &vourite  amusement 
cf  many  of  my  friends,  I  have  never  been  able  to  consider 
il  as  a  source  of  pleasure.  I  never  could  think  it  a  matter 
§f  passing  importance,  that  my  cattle  or  my  crops  were  better 
or  more  plentiful  than  those  of  my  neighbours;  and  never- 
tbeless,  I  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  some  more  quiet  out- 
door occupation  than  I  had  hitherto  pursued.  I  purchased  a 
snail  &nn  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  with  the  purpose 
«f  planting  and  improving  it,  to  which  property  cireumstances 
afterwards  enabled  me  to  make  considerable  additions ;  and 
dnis  an  era  took  place  in  my  life,  almost  equal  to  the  im- 
portant one  mentioned  by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  when  he 
removed  from  the  Blue-room  to  the  Brown.  In  point  of  neigh- 
bourhood, at  least,  the  change  of  residence  made  little  more  dif- 
ference. Abbotsford,  to  which  we  removed,  was  only  six  or 
seven  miles  down  the  Tweed,  and  lay  on  the  same  beautiful 
stream.  It  did  not  possess  the  romantic  character  of  Ashiesteel, 
my  former  residence ;  but  it  had  a  stretch  of  meadow-land 
along  the  river,  and  possessed,  in  the  phrase  of  the  landscape- 
gardener,  considerable  capabilities.    Above  all,  the  land  was  my 

*  Introduction  to  **  Rokeby.*'  This,  we  suspect,  is  an  instance  (anionic 
others  to  be  afterwards  noticed,)  of  Scott*8  obliviousness  of  memory  in 
these  retrospective  prefaces.  His  eldest  son  could  not  at  this  time  have 
fceen  alH>ve  ten,  and  his  youngest  Ave,  years  of  age. 
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owii)  like  Unde  Toby''s  bowling-green,  to  do  whal  I  would 
with.  It  had  been,  though  the  gratification  was  long.post^ 
poned,  an  early  wish  of  mine  to  connect  myself  with  my  mother* 
earth,  and  prosecute  those  experiments  by  which  a  speciea  of 
creative  power  is  exercised  over  the  face  of  nature.  I  can  traoei 
even  to  childhood,  a  pleasure  derived  from  Dodsley^s  aocouiUof 
Shenstone'^s  Leasowes,  and  I  envied  the  poet  much  mote  £ir  iht 
pleasure  of  accomplishing  the  objects  detailed  in  his  friendji 
sketch  of  his  grounds,  than  for  the  possession  of  pipe^  Gvodsf 
flock,  and  Phillis  to  the  boot  of  all.  My  memory,  also,  teqik 
dous  of  quaint  expressions,  still  retained  a  phrase  which  it  had 
gathered  from  an  old  almanack  of  Charles  the  Second'^a  timei 
(when  every  thing  down  to  almanacks  afiected  to  be  smart,)  in 
which  the  reader,  in  the  month  of  June,  is  advised,  for  henltfa^^s 
sake,  to  take  a  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  before  brcakfiut,  and,.if 
he  can  possibly  so  manage,  to  let  his  exercise  be  taken  ast  hit 
own  land. — ^With  the  satisfaction  of  having  attained  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  an  early  and  long-cherished  hope,  I  commenced  mjf 
improvements,  as  delightfrd  in  their  progress  as  those  of.  iha 
child  who  first  make  a  dress  for  a  new  doll.  The  nakedness  of 
the  land  was  in  time  hidden  by  woodlands  of  considemUe  eK* 
tent, — the  smallest  of  possible  cottages  was  progressively  ck* 
panded  into  a  sort  of  dream  of  a  mansion-house,  whimsioal  im 
the  exterior,  but  convenient  within.  Nor  did  I  forget  whai:il 
the  natural  pleasure  of  every  man  who  has  been  a  reader^  I 
mean  the  filling  the  shelves  of  a  tolerably  large  library.  AH 
these  objects  I  kept  in  view,  to  be  executed  as  eonvenieiMt 
should  serve ;  and  although  I  knew  many  years  must  elapsGt 
before  they  could  be  attained,  I  was  of  a  disposition  to  comSuek 
myself  with  the  Spanish  proverb,  ^  Time  and  I  against  aa]^ 
two."* 

<^  The  di£Scult'and  indispensable  point  of  finding  a  permaneak 
subject  of  occupation  was  now  at  length  attained ;  but  there  w«a 
annexed  to  it  the  necessity  of  becoming  again  a  candidate  fbs 
public  &vour ;  for  as  I  was  turned  improver  on  the  earth  of  the 
evcry-day  world,  it  was  under  condition  that  the  small  tene- 
ment of  Parnassus,  which  might  be  accessible  to  my  labours, 
should  not  remain  uncultivated.""     The  author  then  proceed^ 
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to  detafl  his  various  mental  speculations  respecting  his  next 
Uterary  undertaking,  which  terminated  in  the  production  of 
wRokeby.'' 

'  The  spot  which  Soott  thus  fixed  upon  to  connect  himself,  as 
be  quaintly  enough  says,  with  mother-earth,  was  originally 
named  *^  Cartley-Hole,"*  and  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tweed,  about  three  miles  above  Melrose.  It  originally  be- 
longed to  Dr.  Douglas,  formerly  minister  of  the  neighbouring 
jMvirii  of  €hdashiels,  from  whom  Soott  purchased  it.  The 
fitoation  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  the  whole  neighbour- 
hooi  is  rife  with  the  most  interesting  associations  connected 
with  the  historical  or  legendary  annals  of  Scotland.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  house,  the  Eildon  Hills,  cloven  in  three  by 
the  magic  wand  of  Michael  Scott,  <<  lift  their  bald  foreheads  to 
the  sky**^  with  peculiar  grandeur  of  effect.  The  Huntly  Bum, 
irhere  true  Thomas  of  Ercildoun  is  said  to  have  wooed  and  won 
the  Queen  of  Faery-land,  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^*  Skinners- 
fleld,^  too,  where  the  gallant  Buocleugh  made  a  vain  attempt 
tai  rescue  his  sovereign  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Douglasses, 
ia  not  fiur  distant.*  There  are  also  the  softer  associations  called 
up  by  the  appearance  of  the  <^  Cowden-knowes,'*^  which  can 
be  seen  from  the  house.  While  looking  out  from  amongst  the 
wooded  groves  that  skirt  the  Tweed,  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
Mebroae  Abbey  are  to  be  espied  in  the  distance. 
•  Upon  the  whole,  Abbotsford — ^which  appellation,  having  refer- 
enoe  to  a  neighbouring  ford  in  the  Tweed,  the  poet  substituted 
tat  its  more  vulgar  primitive  title, — has  innumerable  charms  in 
iti  situation  for  a  poetic  imagination;  and  we  are  convinced 
thftt  it  was  from  these  romantic  characteristics  alone,  that  Scott 
WIS  led  to  fix  upon  it  as  the  nucleus  of  his  future  domain.  In 
intrinsic  value,  it  certainly  could  have  few  recommendations  in 
ikm  eye  of  an  experienced  agriculturist.  Scott  afterwards  wrought 
wenders  upon  it,  but  those  who  remember  its  appearance  pre- 
vious to  its  passing  into  his  hands,  will  be  aware  that  the  <<  ca- 
pelrifities^  which  he  speaks  of  as  pertaining  to  it,  existed  almost 

*  Allan  Cunning^ham,  who  Tiiiited  Scott  at  Abbotsford  in  1630,  says, 
tlMt  the  latter  took  him  to  a  spot  on  the  Eildon  Hill,  whence  he  pointed 
oat  to  him  the  sites  of  no  less  than  fifteen  memorable  engagements. 
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soldy  in  the  fertility  of  his  own  fiincy  and  the  depth  of  his 
The  greater  part  of  the  land,  too,  adjacent  to  ti^  (Original 
chase,  was  utterly  barren  and  worthless.  Most  of  it  had  Ar- 
merly  been  subject  to  what  is  called  a  servitude  iiSfsal  and  diboi 
in  favour  of  the  villagers  of  Damwick  and  Melrose ;  and  thus,  m 
its  vegetable  sur&ce  was  periodically  pared  off,  it  at  length  e&am 
to  lose  aU  its  natural  pith,  and  in  fact  was  reduced  to  little  dM 
than  what  Scripture  terms  ^<  a  field  of  stones.'"  At  the  tine 
when  Scott  came  to  take  possession  of  his  propeity,  indeed^  is 
181 1 ,  there  could  hardly  have  been  seen  a  more  bleak  and  df^aolrtft 
prospect  than  the  land  around  ^^  Cartley-Hole^  presented.  A 
mean  farm-house,  with  its  «nall  ^^  kale-yard  ^  before  it ;  a  few 
small  turnip-fields,  with  their  stinted  produce,  painfidly  ro« 
claimed  from  a  naked  moor,  and  intersected  with  a  few  strag- 
gling stripes  of  unthriving  firs ;  such  was  the  ungracious  loeaUtj 
which  Scott  selected  as  the  site  of  his  future  <<  kingdom,^  ml 
upon  which  he  operated,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  chai^ 
scarcely  less  magical  than  the  effect  exercised  by  his  writings  am 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  This  became,  in  fact,  the  priflh 
cipal  source  of  his  occupation  during  his  future  life ;  for  wa 
bdieve  we  may  assert,  that  but  for  the  passionate  desire  he 
cherished  to  create  an  estate  and  possess  a  domestic  establidi- 
ment,  suited  to  his  ideas  of  the  rank  of  a  country  gentlemaay 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  world  would  have  been  gnh 
tified  with  so  many,  if  any,  of  those  splendid  productions  of  his 
genius  which  afterwards  appeared. 

In  the  year  succeeding  his  removal  to  Abbotsford,  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  situation  as  principal  clerk  of  session,  by  the  new 
regulation  respecting  the  payment  of  superannuated  officers,  bo- 
fore  referred  to,  and  of  which  his  predecessor  availed  liimf^^ 
for  the  first  time  began  to  fall  in  to  Scott.  These,  togetfav 
with  what  he  already  possessed,  raised  his  income  to  upwaids 
of  L.2000  per  annum,  a  sum  certainly  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  any  man  of  moderate  wishes,  and  amply  sufficjent  t^ 
support  the  rank  of  a  private  gentleman  in  Scott's  statMO  ia 
life.  Nor  have  we  ever  heard  that  he  exhibited  in  his  own 
person,  at  this  time,  any  tendency  to  private  extravagance,  be- 
yond the  exercise  of  a  somewhat  liberal  hospitality.  Durii^ 
his  readence  at  Ashiesteel  he  had  kept  no  equipage^  bat  tn- 
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(cltcrf  lo  iiml  from  the  metropolis  in  ihe  mail;*  and,  besidGs. 
ilie  Unlwrc  of  his  occupnlions  necessarily  rendered  his  haliits 
mueh  domesticated.  It  was  clearly,  thcreibrc,  to  the  amliitioii  Ui 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  that  ne  must  refer  the  cause 
oMtft  Bttmishing  assiduity  which  distinguished  him  fur  many 
MtMe<]Ucnt  to  the  shove  period. 

inlil  after  the  commencement  of  his  connexion 
wiflTMr,  Constable,  that  Scott  launched  out  into  those  extensive 
landed  speculations,  improvements,  and  buildings,  which  we  will 
.afterwords  have  to  speak  of.  In  the  mean  time,  we  will  pause 
n  tittle  to  advert  to  his  personal  appearance  and  habits  at  this — 
the  "  middle,"  as  it  may  be  termed — {leriod  of  hia  Hfc. 

Scott  hnd  now  (IHH)  reacheii  the  full  vigour  of  manhood, 
being  in  his  fortieth  year,  and  may  he  said  to  be  at  his 
pritnc,  both  as  respects  strength  of  body  and  maturity  of  intellect. 
His-  early  debility  of  frame  had  been  succeeded  by  the  most 
rcAiust  health,  confirmt-d,  no  doubt,  by  hia  periodical  excursions 
in  the  highland^!  both  of  the  south  and  north  of  Scotland  ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  this  time  to  have  Ibund 
a  man  of  a  more  powerful  and  Herculean  build.  His  person, 
which  was  upwards  of  s-i\  feet  in  height,  was  remarkably  round, 
firm,  and  comjiact ;  while  his  broad  shoulders  and  long  brawny 
arms  shewed  that  he  would  have  been  a  formidable  antagonist 
in  a  fray.  '■  I  have  seen  many  distinguished  poets,"  soys  Allan 
I'linnirtgham,  who  about  the  jwriod  we  sjieak  of  walked  from 
Dumfries  to  Kdinburgh  for  the  express  puqioso  of  seeing  the 
author  of  the  '  Lay"  and  '  Mamiion," — "  Burns,  Byron, 
Sootbcy,  Wordsworth,  f'ampl)ell,  Rogers,  Wilson,  Crabbe  and 

*  Tbere  i«  a  i<iirious  onotif^  cIrcitntstSDce  connected  with  his  joiiroim 
Uatwixt  Edinbui^h  ooil  Asbiustcel,  which,  we  IteUevH,  luu  never  bvlbre 
bMn  noticed,  if.  iudeed,  at  nil  kuown.  We  have  remarked  Scutt'H  jire- 
tliledioo  for  do;^  in  bis  boyhood,  and  this  passion  rcmaiucd  strong  with- 
in hint  tlironfh  life.  AuMirdingly,  in  trsTDlliag  betwixt  his  town  and 
MUntry  resilience^  h«  was  constantly  attended  \iy  some  favourite  of  the 
cmna  tpecies,  nnd  in  order  to  make  sure  at  its  company,  and  perhaps  to 
obviatB  B>y  risk  of  ^nunlitinjf  on  the  part  of  guards  and  drivers,  be  uni- 
t'oroily  toot  a  mat  far  the  ilui/  an  well  as  himself!  This  aueodolu  wo 
tiaro  from  a  literary  iiiciid,  who  aayn  that  it  whs  fr»m  iiis  hrut  iuij  of  this 
dtTumslaace  that  his  boyish  nttetition  was  tirst  nltr.Lctcd  luivaids  the 
fingvlarity  of  Scott's  uliaraeter. 
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Coleridge  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Bums,  Scott,  for  persoiuil 
vigour,  surpasses  them  all.  Burns  was,  indeed,  a  powerful  man, 
and  Wilson  is  celebrated  for  feats  of  strength  and  agility ;  I 
think,  however,  the  stalworth  frame,  the  long  nervous  armit 
and  well-knit  joints  of  Scott  are  worthy  of  the  best  days  ot  the 
border,  and  would  have  gained  him  distinction  at  the  finay 
which  followed  the  feast  of  spurs.*"  As  yet,  too,  his  lameness, 
which  afterwards  affected  his  walking  so  materially,  gave  him 
but  little  inconvenience.  Nor  had  ^^  Time  thinned  his  flowing 
locks,'*''  which  were  of  a  pale  auburn  colour,  smooth  and  silky. 
His  complexion  was  also  iresh  and  ruddy,  bespeaking  exuberant 
health. 

His  attendance  at  his  post  in  the  inner  division  of  the  par- 
liament house,  during  the  time  of  session,  was  most  punctoaly 
being  generally  from  about  ten  to  two  o''clock  of  the  day.  His 
duties,  however,  were  of  so  trivial  a  nature,  consisting  almost 
solely  in  takmg  down  the  decisions,  or  interlocutCM^,  as  they 
are  called,  pronounced  by  the  judges  in  the  various  cases  brott^^t 
before  them,  that  he  had  much  leisure  to  employ  himself  about 
other  matters.  Accordingly,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writiiq^  a 
great  iK)rtion  of  his  extensive  correspondence  in  the  saactusiy 
of  Themis  herself,  whom  he  had  so  traitorously  deserted ;  ami 
even,  it  is  said,  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  composition. 
For  example,  we  have  been  told  that  ^^  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less '*''  was  wholly  written  there  during  the  intervals  between  ths 
registration  of  one  case  and  the  decision  of  another.  We  have 
heard  also  an  anecdote  in  reference  to  this  practice  of  SootI, 
which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  here.  A  remarkably  intet- 
esting  case  happened  to  be  heard  one  day  in  the  divisioii 
to  which  he  belonged,  in  which  his  friend  Jefirey  was  en- 
gaged. In  his  address,  the  pleader  displayed  more  than  hk 
usual  brilliancy;  he  had  become  personally  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  his  eloquence,  in  consequence,  waxed  more  and 
more  animated  and  energetic  as  he  proceeded.  He  was  not  so 
much  engrossed  with  it,  however,  but  that  his  falcon  eye  dis* 
ccrned  the  pen  of  Scott,  as  he  himself  was  approaching,  as  it 
were,  the  acme  of  his  argument,  flying  over  the  paper  at  a  most 
imwonted  rate,  as  if  striving  to  keep  pace  with  the  torrent  of 

language  that  was  flowing  from  his  own  lips.     Aware  of  Seott'^s 
14 
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habitual  indifference  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  court, 
Jefirey,  after  his  speech  was  concluded,  leant  over  the  bar 
which  separates  the  advocates  from  the  clerks'*  table,  and  re- 
quested, with  a  knowing  smile,  a  sight  of  the  notes  which  his 
friend  had  been  writing  down  so  assiduously.  Scott  at  once 
handed  him  the  manuscript,  which  proved  to  be  the  complete 
draft  of  his  warlike  and  spirit-stirring  lyric, 

"  Pibroch  of  DonDhuil  Dhii, 
Pibroch  of  Donnhuil, 
Wake  your  wild  voice  anew, 
Summou  Glenconnel  -*— /* 

and  written  off*  without  a  word  of  correction.  The  poet  at  the 
same  time  stated  to  his  iriend,  that  whatever  spirit  the  verses 
eontained,  was  owing  entirely  to  his  own  eloquence ;  that  he 
had  begun  to  scribble  the  first  two  or  three  lines  without  hav- 
ing the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  to  follow,  or  even  of  compos- 
ing at  all,  but  that  the  rapid  and  increasing  volume  of  his 
firiend'^s  oratory  ringing  in  his  ears — although  perfectly  uncon- 
aeious  of  its  purport — had  carried  him  on  with  his  subject  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  it  might  be  supposed  would  have  been 
awakened  by  the  commanding  strains  of  "  Donnhuil  Dhu" 
himself.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tri- 
butes ever  paid  to  the  faculty  of  eloquence ;  and  those  who  rc- 
eoUect  the  singularly  animated  little  lyric,  thus  strangely 
bfought  forth,  which  increases  in  rapidity  and  force  of  diction 
from  the  beginning  to  the  very  last  word,  will  acknowledge 
that  the  story,  if  untrue,  is  at  least  far  from  being  improbable. 

But  Scott  not  unfrequently  gave  rather  serious  proofe  of 
his  inattention  to  the  legal  proceedings  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  watch,  and  wc  have  been  informed  of  repeated  blunders  com- 
Initted  by  him  in  reporting  the  interlocutors  of  the  court.  In 
one  case  wherein  a  friend  of  ours  was  engaged,  and  which  was 
heard  in  full  presence — that  is  to  say,  before  the  whole  fifteen 
judges — Scott  drew  out  the  decision  in  tertns  the  very  reverse 
of  what  had  been  pronounced  by  their  lordships,  l^he  interlo- 
cutor was  luckily  inspected  before  being  signed,  (otherwise  the 
whole  case  must  necessarily  have  been  re-heard,)  and  the  error 
was  rectified  by  a  new  one  mutually  concocted  between  the 
agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties. 
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Frequently  Scott  sat  doing  nothing  but  staring  abont  him 
in  a  vacant  manner,  with  his  under  lip  far  drawn  into  his 
mouth,  as  if  he  experienced  a  difficulty  in  breathing.  At 
such  times  his  countenance  seemed  to  have  rather  a  stolid  ex- 
pression, but  to  those  who  examined  it  closely,  it  evidently 
arose  from  the  intensity  of  internal  rumination.  He  would 
frequently  cast  his  eyes  up  to  the  gallery,  which  fironted  the 
bench,  and  when  any  strange-looking  rustic  lout  happened  to 
be  there,  he  usually  watched  his  demeanour  for  a  good  whiles 
and  often  broke  out  into  hearty  laughter,  as  if  tickled  by  the 
associations  called  up  by  the  appearance  of  the  personage  before 
him.  During  these  involuntary  cachinnations,  his  face  assumed 
a  peculiarly  droll  expression.  His  eyes,  which,  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  moments  of  repose,  gave  little  animation  to  his 
features,  appeared  then  to  light  up  the  whole  visage  with 
the  sunshine  of  humour.  The  colour  of  these  organs  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  describe,  but  from  our  own  recollection  of  them, 
(and  we  had  for  many  years  daily  opportunities  for  such  per- 
sonal observations,)  we  would  characterise  them  as  of  a  sort  of 
greyish  blue,  small,  but  when  looked  into,  of  mysterious  deptkj 
and  glowing  with  a  burning  light.  They  were  surrounded  by 
numerous  diverging  lines,  which  increased  greatly  the  expres- 
sion of  the  ludicrous  in  his  countenance,  and  possessed  the  extraor- 
dinary property  of  shutting  as  much  from  below  as  above.  Even 
the  nose,  which  was  the  least  gainly  feature  of  his  £ftoe,  contri- 
buted to  enhance  its  humorous  character,  which  was  the  aspect 
it  generally  wore,  especially  in  company,  from  the  habitual  cheer- 
fulness of  his  mind.  When  talking  on  any  subject  of  a  sacred 
or  affecting  nature,  however,  his  features  assumed  an  expres^on 
of  deep  solemnity  and  feeling. 

The  extraordinary  elevation  of  his  head,  which  rose  like  a 
cone  upwards  from  his  eyebrows — the  latter  being  unoommcmly 
prominent  and  shaggy — ^was  the  most  remarkable  object  in 
Scott'^s  appearance.  The  measurement  of  the  part  below  the 
eyes  was  frilly  an  inch  and  half  less  than  that  above,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  phrenology,  denoted  powerful  intellectu- 
ality of  character.  The  nose  was  far  separated  from  the  mouth, 
and  the  sort  of  grooved  hollow  which  connects  these  two  fea- 
tures was  deep  and  strongly  marked,  giving  an  appearance  of 
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Hrmiiess  and  decision  to  the  whule  face,  to  which  a  small  and 
undistinguislietl  chin — usually  supposed  to  dinoce  the  reverse 
of  genius — would  otherwise  have  given  a  sort  of  cost  of  irreso- 
lution. He  WBS  always  dressed  in  a  tiill  suit  of  black ;  with  a 
full  linen  collar,  generally  falling  over  his  ample  white  neckcloth. 
Such  was  Scott's  jtersonal  appearance  at  the  middle  term  of 
his  lite,  and  we  may  say  for  nearly  ten  years  afterwards,  for  it 
was  not  until  after  recovering  from  a  severe  illness  in  1Q19, 
that  any  discemihle  marks  of  old  age  could  be  seen  in  his  fea- 
tures or  person.  His  hair,  however,  then  became  a  silvery  grey, 
his  lanicness  increased,  and  his  face  began  to  be  seamed  with 
wrinkles.  At  the  time  we  speak  of  he  was  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing about  a  good  deal  in  the  outer-house — a  practice  which  he 
latterly  left  almost  entirely  olT — aud  &om  his  halt  and  his  tower- 
ing head  he  was  a  most  conspicuous  figure.  Uc  was  oftener 
seen  walking  alone  than  might  have  been  expected  in  one  so 
extensively  acquainted,  and  this  more  particularly  after  suspi- 
cion had  afGxed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  No- 
vels. In  fact,  it  appeared  as  if  his  acquaintances  scrupled  to 
occupy,  in  trivial  conversation,  the  time  of  one  who  had  such  a 
multiplicity  of  avocations  on  hand,  and  to  consider  that  every 
moment  so  wasted  would  just  delay  the  publication  of  the  nrxl 
noDcl  so  much  the  longer.  He  would  sometimes  be  observed  to 
rise  suddenly  from  his  seat  in  the  inner-house,  pass  through  the 
northern  door  of  the  outer-hall,  and  thence  up  stairs  to  the  Ad- 
vocates' Ivibrary.  Whilst  sitting  in  one  or  other  of  the  recesses 
there,  poring  over,  and  taking  notes  from,  some  large  antique 
folio,  groups  of  strangers  were  to  be  seen  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  through  the  library,  in  order  to  take  a  leisurely 
view  of  him,  and  imprint  his  features  on  their  memory.  After 
he  had  risen  and  departed,  these  strangers  would  hasten  up  to 
the  desk  and  carry  off  the  pens  which  they  had  seen  him  use, 
to  be  preserved  as  relics,  while  they  also  endeavoured,  by  exa- 
mining the  volume  he  had  been  using,  to  form  a  conjecture  at 
the  character  of  the  next  work  which  was  to  appear  from  his 
pen.  Speaking  of  pens,  we  may  remark  en  pasaantt  that  he 
always  used  Bramah's  patent  pens  whilst  writing  at  home. 
And  to  this  circumstance  he  evidently  alludes  in  the  introduce 
tion  to  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel : " — 
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"  There  is  my  friend  Allan  (Cunningham)  has  written  just 
such  a  play  as  I  might  write  myself  in  a  very  sunny  day,  and 
with  one  of  Bramah'^s  extra  patent  pens.  I  cannot  make  neat 
work  without  such  appurtenances.'*''* 

Scott  was  not  a  less  conspicuous  figure  on  the  street,  than 
what  he  was  within  doors.  The  point  of  the  stick,  which  as- 
sisted him  in  walking,  was  placed  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
large  toe  of  his  right  foot — the  lame  one— over  which  the  rest 
of  his  tall  robust  person  projected  considerably  ;  so  that,  in  moie 
ways  than  one,  his  head  may  be  said  to  have  kept  always  in 
advance  of  his  feet.  His  eyes  were  constantly  iixed  on  the 
ground ;  and  he  would  frequently  pause  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
complete  abstraction  of  mind.  In  reference  to  this  habit  of 
reverie  in  public,  we  have  to  quote  another  anecdote  by  Mr. 
Cunningham,  illustrative  of  the  fact,  in  the  account  of  his  pil- 


*  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  more  of  this  passage,  as  affording  another 
proof  of  the  kind  and  benevolent  feeling  which  Scott  cherished  towards 
every  contemporary  son  of  genius,  and  the  pleasure  he  seemed  to  derive 
from  any  opportunity  that  offered  itself  for  speaking  a  good  word  in 
their  behalf  with  the  world.  A  conversation  is  supposed  to  be  holdtag 
betwixt  Captain  Clutterbuck  and  the  Author  of  Waverley : — 

*'  Captain,  I  still  adrise  a  volume  of  dramas  like  Lord  Byron*s. 

Author.  No,  his  Lordship  is  a  cut  above  me, — I  won't  run  my  horse 
against  his,  if  I  can  help  myself.  But  there  is  my  friend  Allan  has  writ* 
ten  just  such  a  play,  as  1  might  write  myself  in  a  T&ry  sunny  day,  and 
with  one  of  Bramah's  extra  patent  pens.  1  cannot  make  neat  work 
without  such  appurtenances. 

Captain.  Do  you  mean  Allan  Ramsay  ? 

Author.  No,  nor  Barbara  Allan  either.  I  mean  Allan  Canningfaanif 
who  has  just  published  his  tragedy  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,  full  of 
merry-making  and  murdering,  kissing  and  cutting  of  throats,  and  pas* 
sages  which  lead  to  nothing,  and  which  are  very  pretty  passages  for  all 
that.  Not  a  glimpse  of  probability  is  there  about  the  plot,  but  so  ronch 
animation  in  particular  passages,  and  such  a  vein  of  poetry  through  the 
whole,  as  I  dearly  wish  I  could  infuse  into  my  Culinary  Remains,  should 
I  ever  be  tempted  to  publish  them.  With  a  popular  impres8«  people 
would  read  and  admire  the  beauties  of  Allan — as  it  is,  they  may  perhaps 
only  note  his  defects, — or,  what  is  worse,  not  note  him  at  all. — But 
never  mind  them,  honest  Allan ;  you  are  a  credit  to  Caledonia  for  all 
that. — There  are  some  lyrical  effusions  of  his,  too,  which  you  would  do 
well  to  read.  Captain.    '  Its  hame,  and  its  hame,*  is  equal  to  Burns* 

Captain,  I  will  take  the  hint,**  &c.  lie. 
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frrima^'  tVum  Dumfries-shire  to  Kdinburgh  in  1809i  bdbrc 
spoken  of. 

"  I  have  reason  to  rBmcmber,"  says  Cunningham,  "  hia 
bouse  in  A'orth  Castle  Street ;  for  various  wanderings  I  had 
before  it  with  the  hope  uf  seeing  the  poet :  and  though  1  was 
gratified  at  last,  1  did  not  succeed,  till  I  had  in  a  manner  bo- 
come  familiarly  acquainted  with  almost  every  stone  which  com- 
posed the  front  of  the  building.  My  wanderings,  too.  were  at- 
touded  with  something  like  an  adventure-  1  did  not  know  a 
soul  in  Edinburgh  who  could  introduce  me,  or  rather  1  had  such 
u  sense  of  niy  own  unworthiness,  as,  comiurcd  to  so  great  a 
{met,  that  1  did  not  desire  an  introduction,  but  strove  to  sec 
him  and  peruse  his  foee.  without  being  put  to  the  torture  of 
conversation. — I  t-ould  have  faced  a  battery  sooner.  (_)n  the  se- 
cond or  third  day  of  my  pilgrimage.  1  had  pa.ssed  and  rejiassed 
before  the  house  several  times,  when,  to  my  surprise,  a  lady 
looked  out  at  a  window  in  the  adjoining  house,  and  calling  mc 
by  name,  desired  a  servant  to  open  the  door  and  let  me  in.  This 
was  a  person  of  some  consideration  in  my  native  place,  who  was 
residing  there  with  her  family,  to  whom  I  was  slightly  known. 
'  I  saw  you,'  she  said,  '  walking  up  and  down>  and  thought 
you  might  as  well  s^iend  jour  time  here  as  waste  it  in  the 
street.*  '  I  was  not  exactly  wasting  it,"  I  answered ;  '  I  am 
come  to  Edinburgh  to  see  M'"altcr  Scoll,  and  as  he  lives  here, 
1  hope  to  see  him  as  he  goes  into  his  own  house.'  '  This  is 
an  affair  of  poetry,  then,  I  find,''  said  the  lady,  with  a  smile : 
'  I  cannot  help  you,  for  I  have  not  the  honour  of  his  actjuaint- 
ance,  though  his  neighbour ;  but  you  shall  see  him  neverthe- 
less, for  this  is  about  his  time  of  coming  home — and  here  he 
is!*  '  What!"  I  said,  *  that  tall,  stalwart  man,  with  the 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  • ■?"  'The  same,  the  same!"  an- 
swered my  friend,  laying  her  hand  on  ray  arm;  '  speak  softly. 
Why,  I  protest,  he  is  coming  here!'  Scott  passed  his  own 
door,  and — the  houses  of  Edinburgh,  it  must  be  home  in  mind, 
arc  as  like  one  another  as  bricks— walked  up  the  steps  of  that  in 
which  1  wa.s,  and  announced  himself  with  the  knocker.  He  was 
instantly  admitted.  He  was  in  some  poetic  reverie  or  other, 
and  had  made  a  mistake ;  he  no  sooner  saw  the  bonnets  of  three 
or  four  boys  on    the  pegs  where  he  was  about  to  hung  his  hat. 
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than  he  said  loud  enough  for  us  to  hear  him,  ^  Hey^eyi  hcfc'^s 
owre  mony  baim'^s  bonnets  for  the  house  to  be  mine  l"*  and  apo^ 
logizing  to  the  servant,  withdrew  hastily.'*^ 

As  we  have  been  led  into  giving  an  account  of  Scott^s  personalv 
charaeteristics  in  this  place — somewhat  prematurely  perhi^a, 
and  at  greater  length  than  we  at  first  intended — ^we  may  alm^. 
notice  another  peculiarity  belonging  to  him.    This  was  his  stron^^'^ 
rough,  guttural  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r,  so  peculiar  t»  tW' 
natives  of  Northumberiand,  and  vulgarly  termed  a  burr.    TU»^ 
habit  of  orthoepy  was  so  inveterate  in  him  as  even  to  affeot  hwj 
ear  in  the  construction  of  his  verse ;  and  numerous  lines  eovU: 
be  pointed  out  in  his  poems  where  he  has  given  that  single  lel«i, 
ter  the  importance  of  two  syllables,  or  at  least  a  syllabk  and  $>■ 
half;  thus  giving  to  his  metre,  in  the  eyes  of  those  unacquoiiii* 
ed  with  his  peculiarity,  the  appearance  in  many  places  of  beia^ 
defective ;  as  for  example, — 

**  From  the  voice  of  the  coming  8tor(tt)m.* 
and — 

**  ShaU  tame  the  unicor(ti)n*8  pride,** 

in  .the  first  canto  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Before  again  resuming  consideration  of  Scott''s  literary  career, 
we  may  here  notice  a  circimistance  which  strongly  marks  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  then  held  by  his  countrymen,  both 
as  a  poet  and  a  citizen.  On  the  22d  December  1813,'.  the 
lord  provost,  magistrates  and  council  of  Edinburgh,  voted  him 
the  fireedom  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  him 
with  a  silver  tankard,  on  which  was  a  medallion,  containing  the 
following  flattering  inscription  firom  the  elegant  pen  of  Dr. 
Gregory : — 

GUALTERUM  SCOTT, 

DB  ABBOTSFORD, 

Viram  sommi  ingenii; 

Scriptorem  elegantem 

Poetarum  sui  secoli  principem 

Patriae  Decus ; 

Ob  varia  ei^  ipsam  merita, 

la  civium  suorum  numcrum 

Grata  ascripsit  Civitas  Edinbur^cn^is 

Et  hoc  cantharo  donavit, 

A.I>.  II.DCCCJUIL 
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We  have  now  to  turn  to  the  last,  but  not  the  least  important 
bnmchy  certainly,  of  our  critical  task — Scott'^s  prose  romances  ; 
and  we  confess,  we  do  so  with  no  slight  degree  of  diffidence.  In 
many  respects  it  is  by  much  the  more  agreeable  part  of  our  un- 
dertaking ;  but  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  but  too  conscious  of 
nnderlying  the  disadvantage  of  comparison  with  the  host  of 
others  who  have  preceded  us,  with  many  of  whom  it  would  be 
the  height  of  presmnption  in  us  to  attempt  to  measure  our 
cfibrts.  One  advantage,  however,  we  possess, — that  if  we  are 
the  list  in  the  field,  and  can,  therefore,  hope  to  glean  but  little 
that  is  new  with  our  own  hands,  we  are  enabled  to  collate,  and 
present  to  the  world  in  a  concise  form,  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  our  predecessors.  If  the  part  of  our  task,  therefore,  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  be  found  to  contain  less  of  what  is 
and  analytical  than  is  to  be  found  in  their  lucubrations, 
are  humbly  confident,  that  it  will  be  found  equally  explan- 
atory, and,  at  the  same  time,  more  amusing. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


FROM  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  «  WAVERLEY"  IN  1814,  TO 
PUBLICATION  OF  «  ROB  ROY*'  IN  1818. 


It  is  usual,  we  believe,  to  associate  the  rise  of  Scott  as  a  prose 
writer  with  the  decline  of  his  popularity  as  a  poet,— -whether  the 
supposed  cause  of  the  latter  was  a  waning  of  his  own  powers,  the 
capricious  fickleness  of  the  public,  or  the  superior  claims  of  a 
rival.     For  our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  transi- 
tion in  his  style  of  composition — for  the  change  goes  no  farther-— 
to  a  very  different  reason  ;  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
redundant  exuberance  of  the  author'^s  genius.    We  are  persuad- 
ed, in  short,  that  Scott  would  have  betaken  himself  naturally  to 
prose  romance,  had  neither  Byron  appeared,  nor  the  puUie 
opinion  of  his  poetic  powers,  (from  whatever  cause,)  become 
colder.     This  conclusion  seems  fully  warranted,  as  well  by  the 
means  which  Scott  has  himself  left  us  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  the  subject,  as  by  other  collateral  evidence  which  we  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  collate  and  compare.    We  are,  at  the 
same  time,  compelled  to  remark,  that  in  the  account  which  die 
author  gives  of  the  process  of  transfiguration,  as  it  may  be  torai- 
ed,  of  his  literary  character — ^written,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
at  a  very  late  period  of  life — there  occur  many  discrepancies  as 
to  dates  and  assertions,  which  unfortunately  tend  to  throw  an 
air  of  dubiety  over  it,  as  well  as  over  many  other  parts  of  these 
explanatory  chapters.     These  tre  shall  notice  afiber  allowing  the 
14 
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author  to  tell  his  own  story,  as  all  must  feel  interested  in 
acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  every  circumstance  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  remarkable  series  of  productions  now 
under  consideration. 

^<  It  makes  no  part  of  the  present  story*  to  detail  how  the 
success  of  a  few  ballads  had  the  effect  of  changing  all  the  pur- 
pose and  tenor  of  my  life,  and  of  converting  a  pains-taking 
lawyer,  of  some  years'*  standing,  into  a  follower  of  literature.    It 
is  enough  to  say,  that  I  had  assumed  the  latter  character  for  8e> 
veral  years,  before  I  seriously  thought  of  attempting  a  work  of 
imagination  in  prose,  although  one  or  two  of  my  poetical  at- 
tempts did  not  differ  from  romances,  otherwise  than  by  being 
written  in  verse.     But  yet  I  may  observe,  that  about  this  time 
(now,  alas !  thirty  years  since,)  I  had  nourished  the  ambitious 
desire  of  composing  a  tale  of  chivalry,  which  was  to  be  in  the 
style  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  with  plenty  of  Border  charac- 
ters and  supernatural  incident.     Having  found  unexpectedly  a 
chapter  of  this  intended  work  "f*  among  some  old  papers,  I  have 
■ubjoined  it  to  tliis  introductory  essay,  thinking  some  readers 
may  account  as  curious  the  first  attempts  at  romantic  composi- 
tion by  an  author  who  has  written  so  much  in  that  department. 
P     *     *     This  particular  subject  was  never  resumed,  but  I 
did  not  abandon  the  idea  of  fictitious  composition  in  prose, 
though  I  determined  to  give  another  turn  to  the  style  of  the 
work. 

^^  My  early  recollections  of  the  Highland  scenery  and  customs 
Made  80  favourable  an  impression  in  the  poem  called  the  ^  Lady 
of  the  Lake,^  that  I  was  induced  to  think  of  attempting  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  prose.  I  had  been  a  good  deal  in 
iIm^  Highlands  at  a  time  when  they  were  much  less  accessible 
and  much  less  visited,  than  they  have  been  of  late  years,  and 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  old  warriors  of  IJ^?  ^ho 
»,  like  most  veterans,  easily  induced  to  fight  their  battles 
over  again,  for  the  benefit  of  a  willing  listener  like  mysel£  It 
natundly  occurred  to  me  that  the  ancient  traditions  and  high 
spint  of  a  people,  who,  living  in  a  civilized  age  and  country,  re- 


*  General  Preface  to  new  edition  of  Waverley  noveU,  1829.) 
f  Intended  to  have  been  called  **  T^omat  the  Bh^ftnerJ* 
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tained  so  strong  a  tincture  of  manners  belonging  to  an  mrlj 
period  of  society,  must  afford  a  subject  fiivouraU«  (at  rooMuioey 
if  it  should  not  prove  a  curious  tale  marred  in  the  tdliiig* 

^'  It  was  with  some  idea  of  this  kind,  that  about  the  ywr 
1805,  I  threw  together  about  one-^third  part  of  the  firat  volume 
of  ^  Waverley/  It  was  advertised  to  be  published  by  lh»  htm 
Mr.  John  Ballantyne,  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  under  tho  imtm 
of  'Waverley;  or  'Tis  Fifty  Years  Since,' — a  tide  «iWf<> 
wards  altered  to  ^  ""Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,'  that  the  actual  dftltt 
of  puUication  m^ht  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  pencd  is 
which  the  scene  was  laid.  Having  proceeded  so  far«  t  thinks 
as  the  seventh  chapter,  I  sliowed  my  work  to  a  critical  friend^ 
whose  opinion  was  unfavourable ;  and  having  then  some  foe/A^ 
cal  reputiition,  I  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  aU^npftt 
ihg  a  new  style  of  composition.  I  therefore  threw  aside  ibe 
work  I  had  commenced  without  either  reluctance  or  vemm- 
strance.  *  *  *  This  portion  of  the  manuscript  Was  laid 
aside  in  the  drawers  of  an  old  desk,  which,^  on  my  first  comiBg 
to  reside  at  Abbotsford  in  1811,  was  placed  in  a  lumber  gamt 
and  entirely  forgotten.'"* 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  minutely  attended  to  tkm 
tenor  of  our  narrative,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discern  the  confused 
and  contradictory  statements  in  the  preceding  <^  explanation.^ 
In  the  Srst  place,  the  writer  says  that  he  never  thou^t  of  aA^ 
tempting  any  imaginative  work  in  prose  until  ^^ several  yean* 
after  he  had  embraced  the  profession  of  literature ;  adding,  in 
dte  next  sentence,  that  the  period  of  his  adopting  the  latter  m^ 
solution  was  <^  thirty  years  since,"-— that  is  to  say,  in  the  yeir 
1799.  Now  it  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  year  1799,  fait 
only  productions  were  two  or  three  translations  ftoBi  the  Gov 
man,  and  a  coujJe  of  originul  ballads,  whidi,  fiom  the  termt  ia 
which  he  refers  to  them  in  another  place,  he  by  no  means  aeeam 
ed  to  reckon  decisive  of  his  claims  to  the  litenMry  cfaaacactar^ 
and  he  moreover  tells  us,  in  the  introduction  to  his  poetieal 
woiks,  that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1803  that  he  outer taiacd 
any  sdrious  thoughts  of  embracing  the  profession  of  literatiue  at 
all.  Again,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  succeeding 
paragraph,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  success  of  the  <^  Lady  of 
the  Lake,''  (puUishcd  in  1810,)  he  was  ^rai  hd  ta.  think  of 
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aliempling  a  prose  work,  embracing  the  same  descripticm  of 
character  and  scenery,— in  short,  "  Waverley," — which  he  im- 
mediately thereafter  says  was  commenced  in  1805  ! 

We  know  not  how  to  explain  these  incongruities,  unless  by 
the  supposition  of  a  lapse  of  the  pen,  or  the  memory,  on  the 
part  of  Scott.  Respecting  the  first  prose  attempt  alluded  to— 
a  contemplated  romance,  in  which  he  meant  to  bring  forward 
Thomas  of  Erdldoun  as  a  principal  character — the  ques- 
is  of  little  consequence.  Not  more  than  eight  pages  of  it 
written^  and  there  is  nothing  in  these  indicative  either  of 
the  mtended  plot,  or  the  author'^s  purpose  or  power  of  mana^pjig 
ifev  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  idea  suggested  itsdf  to 
bim  during  his  antiquarian  investigations  respecting  the  ny- 
aMmoe  of  *<  Sir  Tristrem,^  which  must  have  engaged  his  at- 
lanlion  for  several  years  previous  to  its  publication  in  1804. 

Witfi  regard  to  "  Waverley,^  however,  the  dubiety  we  have 
pcnnted  out  is  more  important ;  and  many  circumstances  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  Scott,  although  he  may  have  anUemplaUd  such 
a  work,  nay  even  commenced  it,  has  antedated  by  several  years 
the  period  of  his  writing  out  so  large  a  portion  as  he  men- 
tmis.  There  is  one  strong  fact  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion. 
He  iqpeaks  as  if  the  intended  production  was  advertised  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Ballantyne,  immediately  upon  its  being  so  far  pro- 
ceeded with.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  Scott^s  connexion  with 
Ballantyne  did  not  oommenoe  until  1809 — ^four  years  later  than 
tbe  period  assigned  by  him  to  the  commencement  of  <^  Waver- 
ley  J"  We  have  a  confirmation  of  our  suspicions,  moreover,  in 
the  trust-worthy  testimony  of  Mr.  Cunningham.  ^^  There  is  a 
seevet,^  says  he,  <^  in  tbe  history  of  the  composition  of  these 
weiks,  not  as  yet,  I  believe,  fully  revealed.  During  the  year 
in  which  <  Marmion**  was  published,  I  was  told  by  one,  wk9 
had  the  nuam  of  knowings  diat  Scott  was  busied  with  a  work« 
the  wcenes  of  which  wert  laid  in  the  rebtllion  of  17^9  and  that 
cooaidenible  progress  was  made.'" 

This  perfiectly  agrees  with  our  own  conjectures,  and,  in  fact, 
leaves  no  doubt  in  our  mind  on  the  subject.  It  is  true,  Scott 
goes  on  to  state,  that  the  success  of  Miss  Edgew(H'th'*s  na- 
tienal  novels,  and  his  being  employed  to  complete  Mr.  Strutt^s 
*<  Qttoen-Hoo  Hall'*^  in  1808,  afterwards  instigated  him  to 
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complete  the  "  unjiimhed'^  work.  We  cannot  help  thinkiiig^ 
however,  that  the  correct  reading  ought  to  be,  that  hfe  fiJr  a 
renovated  desire  to  commence  the  work  he  had  previously  €dli- 
templatcd. 

But  there  is  also  another  strange  anachronism  in  tScoti's 
statement  (in  the  **  General  Preface^'  to  his  novels  of  whidi 
we  are  speaking)  respecting  the  originally  intended^  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  title  of  the  work,  which,  we  believe,  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Chambers.  Scott  says,  that  this  wiis 
originally  (i.  e.  in  1805,  as  he  alleges)  "  Tis  fifty^  ytMs 
since  ;^  but,  from  the  postponement  of  the  work,  it  was  afte- 
wards  altered  to  "  'Tis  sixty  years  since,"  in  order  that  theaciiiiU 
publication  of  the  work  might  correspond  with  the  period  w 
which  the  scene  was  laid.  Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  ibe 
era  of  1745  was,  in  reality,  just  sixty  years  antecedent  to  ihki 
of  1805 ;  and  that  if  any  alteration  in  the  title  was  neoessaiy 
to  suit  it  to  the  date  of  publication,  it  ought  to  have  been,  at 
leastf  "  "'Tis  seventy  years  since.*"  This  oversight  is  the  more 
remarkable,  that  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  the  novel,  as 
originally  published,  in  which  the  author  affects  to  be  writiiig 
in  1805,  the  space  of  time  betwixt  the  scene  of  the  plot  and  the 
time  of  writing  is  correctly  set  down — namely,  "  sixty  years 
since." 

All  this  argues  a  confusion  of  dates  and  circumstances  in 
the  memory  of  the  illustrious  author,  whilst  engaged  in  his 
revision  of  the  works  of  his  earlier  years,  which,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  betrays  the  shadow  which  was  settling  down 
on  his  once  unclouded  intellect,  long  ere  the  lamentable  casualty 
was  suspected  to  be  drawing  near.  We  regret  that  our  duty 
as  biographers  compels  us  to  notice  the  fact,  as  the  circum- 
stances must  unquestionably  militate  against  the  general  credi- 
bility of  the  recently  penned  autobiographical  chapters  prefixed 
to  his  various  works.  But  if  we  have  established  any  thing  to 
Scotf  s  prejudice,  in  this  respect,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  we  have  likewise  been  endeavouring  to  prove  more  than  an 
equivalent  as  respects  his  general  fame — namely,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  his  prose  works  originated  solely  from  the  overflowing 
fulness  of  his  own  fancy,  and  not  from  any  feeling  of  necessity  for 
chalking  out  a  new  course  of  liteirary  labour  in  (Consequence  of 
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the  superior  claims  of  a  rival  in  his  cariier  path  of  occupation. 
But  we  will  dismiss  the  subject  for  a  more  inviting  theme, — 
the  occasion  of  his  recommencing  his  incompleted  romance, 
which,  as  he  has  told  us,  had  been  thrown  bye  and  forgotten  in 
a  lumber  garret  at  his  removal  to  Abbotsford  in  1811. 

^<  I  happened,^^  he  says,  *^  to  want  some  fishing  tackle  for 
the  use  of  a  guest,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  search  the  old 
writing-desk  already  mentioned,  in  which  I  used  to  keep  articles 
of  that  nature.  I  got  access  to  it  with  some  di£5culty ;  and  in 
loddng  for  lines  and  flies,  the  long-lost  manuscript  presented 
Hvelf.  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  complete  it,  according  to 
my  original  purpose,^ — and  it  was  completed  accordingly. 

«  Waverley'^  appeared  early  in  1814,  immediately  previous 

Ua  Scott^'s  setting  out  on  a  tour  through  the  Highlands  and 

,  Illands  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  making  him- 

Helf  acquainted  with  the  localities  which  he  meant  to  treat  of  in 

.  die  ^*  Lord  of  the  Isles.^  *     At  first  the  fate  of  the  romance 

*  There  are  two  small  (K>etical  reliques  connected  with  thin  journey, 
winch,  being  short,  and  besides  little  known,  we  reckon  worthy  of  inser- 
tioB  here.  The  one  is  preserved  in  the  albnm  of  the  Bell  Rock  light- 
house, which  Scott  stopped  to  inspect,  and  is  as  follows : — 

**  Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep 

O'er  these  wild  shelves  my  watch  I  keep, 
A  ruddy  gem  of  changefiil  light 
Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night. 
The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail. 
And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  sail 

Walter  Scott." 
Jti/y  30,  1614. 

TIm  other  has  been  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Chambers,  who 
qbienrea,  that  **  even  in  such  a  trifle  the  hand  of  a  master  could  not  be 
concealed."  It  was  written  by  Scott  in  the  album  of  the  inn  at  Ulva, 
the  ferry  to  Staffa. 

**  Staffa  I  sprung  from  high  Macdonald, 
Worthy  branch  of  old  Clanronald ! 
Staffa  !  king  of  all  good  fellows,         '\ 
Well  befal  thy  hills  and  vallies,  > 

Lakes  and  inlets,  deeps  and  shallows  ;3 
Cli^  of  darkness,  caves  of  wonder, 
Echoing  the  Atlantic's  thunder,-— 
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seemed  extremely  doubtful, — a  fact  which  may  b6  heM  as  the 
most  undoubted  proof  of  its  striking  originality.  The  pAlib^ 
in  fact,  was  as  much  puzzled  what  to  think  of  it,  tM  noe  'die 
two  critics  to  whom  Scott  submitted  the  first  specimen  oC'ltfi 
poetical  romances.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  it  b^aa  ^^wiii 
its  way,  and  when  he  returned  from  his  northern  tiip^  lie 
had  the  high  gratification  of  finding  the  whole  wmM 
on  the  subject,  and  curiosity  in  iull  cry  after  the  nataie  nf 
author.  We  can  suppose  his  feelings  on  the  oocadoti  to  hi^ 
been  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Franklin  when  he  Mir 
the  first  spark  of  electrical  fire  from  the  thunder-dbud  i  'wHi 
his  sensations  of  triumph,  he  tells  us,  were  die  tmM*  iMH- 
pletely  happy,  that  they  were  confined  solely  to  his  xiihk  bdiiibi. 
The  knowledge  that  I  had  the  public  approbation,'**  te'stf^ 
was  like  having  the  property  of  a  hidden  treasm^  ibiHt*  tlie 
less  gratifying  than  if  all  the  world  knew  it  was  his  owtL  'Hid 
not  the  less  feel  gratified  for  the  public  favour,  althoiigfa  t  Mi 
not  proclaim  it, — as  the  lover  who  wears  his  mistressVi  -fiMiir 
in  his  bosom  is  as  proud,  though  not  so  vain  of  pdssesattl^ 
it,  as  another  who  displays  the  token  of  her  grace  upon  Ins 
bonnet.*" 

He  had  taken  effectual  measures  before-hand  to  secure  t&e 
enjoyment  of  his  solitary  meal ;  his  modesty  preventing  hitn 
from  anticipating  whether  the  dish  was  to  prove  sweet  or  bittier. 
"  My  original  motive,'*'*  he  says,  "  for  publishing  the  work 
anonymously,  was  the  consciousness  that  it  was  an  experinieiit 
on  the  public  taste  which  might  very  probably  fail,  and  theit- 
fore  there  was  no  occasion  to  take  on  myself  the  personal  risk  of 
discomfiture.  For  this  purpose  considerable  precautions  woe 
used  to  preserve  secrecy.  My  old  friend  and  schocdfyieiT) 
Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  who  printed  these  novels,  had  die  cx- 

Mountains  which  the  grey  mist  covers. 
Where  the  chieftain's  spirit  hovers. 
Pausing  as  his  pinions  quiver. 
Stretched  to  quit  his  land  for  ever  ? 
Each  kind  influence  rest  above  thee. 
All  thou  lov'st,  and  all  who  love  thee. 
Warmer  heart  twixt  this  and  Jal&, 
Beats  not  than  in  breast  of  8taffa ! 

W.  8." 
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chiave  task  of  oorrcsponding  with  the  author,  who  thus  had  not 
obIj  the  advantage  of  his  professional  talents,  but  also  of  his 
cri^kal  abilities.  The  original  manuscript,  or,  as  it  is  techni- 
allj  called  co/>y,  was  transcribed  under  Mr.  Ballantyne'^s  eye 
bjr  confidential  persons ;  nor  was  there  an  instance  of  tri^achery 
during  the  many  years  in  which  these  precautions  were  resorted 
tOf  altibough  various  individuals  were  employed  at  different 
Double  proof-sheets  were  regularly  printed  off.  One 
fiorwarded  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Ballantyne,  and  the  altera- 
tiiins  which  it  received  were,  by  his  own  hand,  copied  upon  the 
Other  proof-sheet  for  the  use  of  the  printers,  so  that  even  the 
MBxected  proofs  of  the  author  were  never  seen  in  the  printing 
oflioe ;  and  thus  the  curiosity  of  such  eager  inquirers  as  made 
tlie  most  minute  investigations,  was  entirely  at  ^ult.*" 
.  Soott  afterwards  goes  on  to  say,  that  one  of  his  chief  reasons 
S&r  keeping  ttci  umbray  and  that  more  especially  after  the  success 
(o£  Waverley,  was  the  desire  of  obviating  all  personal  discussions 
mqpecting  his  own  productions — a  motive  which  every  literary 
nan  of  correct  feeling  will  sufficiently  understand.  ^^  It  is  in 
mrcry  case,^  he  most  justly  observes,  ^<  a  dangerous  intercourse 
Soft  an  author  to  be  dwelling  continually  among  those  who  make 
kis  writings  a  frequent  and  familiar  subject  of  conversation,  but 
idko  must  necessarily  be  partial  judges  of  works  composed  in 
their  own  society.  The  habits  of  self-importance  which  aro 
thus  acquired  by  authors,  are  highly  injurious  to  a  well  regu- 
lated mind ;  for  the  cup  of  flattery,  if  it  does  not,  like  that  of 
Cine,  reduce  men  to  the  level  of  beasts,  is  sure,  if  eagerly  drain- 
ed, to  bring  the  best  and  the  ablest  down  to  that  of  fools.  This 
fiak  was  in  some  degree  prevented  by  the  mask  which  I  wore ; 
and  my  own  stores  of  self-conceit  were  left  to  their  natural  ooursc, 
without  being  enhanced  by  the  partiality  of  friends,  or  adula- 
tion of  flatterers.'*^ 

Coming  from  almost  any  other  individual  than  Soott,  we 
would  be  apt  to  suspect  something  of  affectation  in  this  expressed 
apprehension  for  his  own  equanimity.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  man  who  could  calmly  receive  the  incense  offered  up 
to  him  as  the  ^^  Monarch  of  Parnassus,^  would  run  little  risk  of 
lieing  intoxicated  with  the  £ime  accruing  from  his  supremacy 

as  a  novelist.     But  while  the  whole  tenor  of  Scott^s  conduct 

2x 
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attests  the  mani j  simplicity  of  his  mind,  and  his  perfect  fiisedoin 
equally  from  assumed  modesty  and  undue  bashiulnete,  it  iBUiit 
be  recollected  that  the  crisis  of  the  publication  of  *^  WayeatiefV 
was  a  much  more  trying  one  than  the  period  of  his  ^nlistfng  in 
the  service  of  the  muses.  He  had  then,  so  to  speak,  no  cha- 
racter to  lose ;  now,  he  had  set  his  whole  chances  of  fortttneand 
reputation  upon  the  oast  of  a  single  hazardous  experiment ;  aaid 
we  can  liken  his  situation  to  nothing  so  much  as  that  of  tlie 
physician,  who  in  some  extreme  case  administers  a  despienite 
dose  to  his  patient,  risking,  upon  the  result,  his  whole  stfldf 
of  already-acquired  celebrity,  as  well  as  his  future  diaiioesrf 
success  in  his  profession.  It  is  true  that  if  the  oxperimMt  had 
failed,  Scott  had  efieetually  obviated  the  unpleasing  consequeiids' 
of  having  the  finger  of  derision  pointed  at  him  in  public.  But 
the  pain  of  his  own  feelings  would  not  have  been  the  lesslicti^ 
nor  the  cloud  thereby  cast  over  his  future  literary  prosper 
the  less  chilling  and  gloomy.  His  feelings  of  exultatioii  at  his 
success  must,  therefore,  have  been  proportionably  strong ;  and 
his  mind  one  of  no  ordinary  calmness,  that,  at  a  crisiB'SO 
triumphant,  could  refrain  from  coming  personally  forward  to 
claim  the  applause  which  the  public  was  lavishing  upon  they 
knew  not  whom.  But  modesty  is  almost  as  invariably  the  eon* 
comitant  of  true  genius,  as  vanity  is  found  to  be  the  right-hand 
comrade  of  folly. 

In  the  course  of  two  months,  twelve  thousand  copies  of 
<<  Waverley  '^  were  dispersed  through  England  and  Scotland, 
and  the  delight  as  well  as  the  curiosity  of  the  pubUe  became 
every  day  stronger  and  more  universal.  And  this,  be  it  observed, 
in  the  absence  of  any  recommendation  from  the  critics.  Who 
were  for  some  time  as  much  puzzled  what  to  say  <nr  think,  as 
the  highland  cateran  in  the  popular  story  en  getting  hold  of  a 
watch  for  the  first  time.  Like  him,  too,  however,  they  ooa- 
cludcd  that  it  must  be  something;  but  they  observed  <lie  mcfst 
wary  caution  in  their  expressions  of  praise  and  blame.  Such  a 
scene  was  <^  novd  and  striking^^ — such  a  character  <<  forcibly 
drawn""— the  diction  in  this  place  was  **  animated,""  and  ha  that 
"pathetic;""  but  wary  were  they  in  attempting  to  strike  a  balance 
betwixt  the  supposed  merits  and  defects  of  the  whole,  and  pm- 

nouncing  a  decision  op  its  general  character.   The  public,  thenn 
15 
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fore^  look  the  matter  iato  their  own  hands ;  and  as  criticism  had 
up  effoct  in  stimulating,  so  we  believe  it  would  have  been  found 
quite  OS  itieScotual  in  checking,  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
our  countrymen. 

. ..  ^<  Wavcrley'*''  was  of  an  entirely  distinct  species  of  fictitious 
#0inposition  from  any  that  had  ever  preceded  it.     It  was  the  first 
4l^t6mpt  that  had  been  made  to  combine  at  once  the  real  and 
t)ie  imaginative — the  transactions  of  history  with  the  incidents 
of.  individual  adventure.     In  diese  respects,  it  was  decidedly 
^^^iginalhoih  in  conception  and  execution.     Without  aiming 
^9n  imitation  of  the  graphic  but  gross  and  low-life  scenes  of 
f Adding,,  or  the  ludicrous  caricatures  of  Smollett,  Scott  kept 
q/K^te.  as  Jbr  apart  from  the  fine-spun  sentimentalism  of  their  suc- 
epff^rs ;  and  while  he  endeavoured  to  draw  with  equal  fidelity 
wi^  the  two  great  founders  of  the  British  school  of  novelists, 
chyaptew  belonging  to  the  humblest  classes  of  society,  he  like- 
W3W^  Sjought  for  materials  to  interest  and  amuse  amongst  the 
polished  circles  and  scenes  of  fashionable  life. 
,  ,The  chief  professed  purpose  of  "  Waverley^  was  to  illustrate 
tb^  imoners  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  at  a  particular  period; 
and  with  this  view  Scott  judiciously  fixed  on  an  era  of  turbulent 
events  which  drew  into  their  vortex  all  classes  of  men,  and 
bfVHigbt  out  their  characters  in  all  their  various  shades.     Al- 
though feudalism  had  long  been  abolished  by  law,  and  actually 
ap;iihilated  in  the  lowland  parts  of  Scotland,  it  still  prevailed 
in  iJl  its  pristine  vigour  of  danship  and  hereditary  chieftainship 
in  the  mountain  fiistnesses  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
The  change,  indeed,  which  had  been  gradually  taking  plaoe  in 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Inhabitants  in  the  former  districts, 
had  as  yet  served  only  to  estrange  them  more  and  more  fi*om 
their  still  uncivilized  countrymen,  and  to  make  the  latter  dmw 
more  closely  around  them  the  mantle  of  barbaric  ignorance  and 
pride.     Accordingly,  amid  the  improvements  that  were  rapidly 
going  on   in   the   manners  and  condition   of  society  around 
them,  those  of  the  Highlanders  remained  stationary,  and  thej 
even  gloried  in  thinking  that  civilization,  as  Galium  Beg  said 
of  Sunday,  had  not  as  yet  come  ^^  aboon  the  pass  of  Bally- 
Brough.'' 
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The  prime  cause  of  this  disunion  among  the  aatii^es  of  t«o 
})ortions  of  the  same  island,  was  unquestionably  the  dMimawi 
which  existed  in  their  respective  political  creeds,-*-4be  Higli* 
landers,  who  were  still  for  the  most  part  staunch  Jaccbitei^  ie> 
garding  the  conforming  of  the  lowlanders  to  the  new  djnaaty  ef 
Hanover,  as  a  species  of  apostacy  only  inferior  in  keinoiuiMS 
to  a  breach  of  fealty  in  a  clansman  towards  his  own  natural  ^M* 
tain.  On  this  account,  and  not  less  as  being  the  more  immediile 
instruments  of  putting  in  force  the  new  and  severe  laws  ibr  m- 
straining  their  own  turbulence,  and  executing  the  deereea^tf 
justice  against  them,  the  Lowlanders  were  generally  r^guded 
with  even  more  detestation  by  the  Grael,  than  were  the  SaxcPBS  tr 
Southrons.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  may  be  imagined  dut 
little  inter-communion  took  place  betwixt  the  two  fbraier,  jtod 
the  mountaineers  as  yet  remained  an  ^'  especial  pe<^le,^  whose 
manners,  habits,  occupations,  and  countiy,  were  ahnott  tetaBy 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind, — by  whom,  indeed,  they  wefe 
generally  regarded  as  little  else  than  a  horde  of  incorrigtUe 
savages  and  unprincipled  robbers.  It  will  be  seen  what  a  lieh 
fund  of  materials  thus  lay  open  to  one  of  Seott^s  powers  of  de- 
scription ;  and  he  judiciously  fixed  on  the  era  of  1745— -wlndi 
developed  so  many  noble  traits  of  incorruptible  fidelity,  inoon- 
querablc  valour,  and  devoted  loyalty  in  the  character  of  the 
Gael — ^as  well  to  enrich  his  pages  with  the  interest  attached  to 
those  memorable  historical  occurrences,  as  from  its  affording  the 
fairest  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  principles  and  habits  which 
distinguished  the  various  classes  of  persons  which  then  divided 
the  country. 

Scott  was  perhaps,  above  any  other  man  then  living,  emi- 
nently qualified  for  such  an  undertaking.  He  had  the  whole 
history  of  Scotland,  established  and  traditionary,  by  rote.  In 
his  various  excursions  to  the  Highlands,  he  had  enjoyed  opp<Hr- 
tunities  {)osscssed  by  few,  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  scenery  of  the  north,  and  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
rude  mountaineers ;  whilst  from  those  who  had  been  persicMudly 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  Charles  Stuart,  he  heard  accounts  of  numy 
curious  and  romantic  incidents  and  private  adventures,  and  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  localities  where  they  actually  hap- 
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pened.  Many  of  the  latter  he  has  woven  into  the  tale  with  re- 
markable effi^t,  and  they  tell  the  more  forcibly  from  our  assu- 
rance of  their  truth. 

One  of  Scott^s  informants  on  these  topics,  was  Mr.  Stewart 
of  Invemahyle,  whom  we  noticed  in  an  early  part  of  our  me- 
moir, as  having  been  out  in  the  1745  ;  and  the  author  has  ac- 
cordingly introduced  one  of  that  gcntleman^s  private  adventures 
in  a  manner  that  renders  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents 
in  the  tale.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  rencontre  betwixt 
Waverley  and  odonol  Talbot  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  and 
ihe  mutual  good  offices  they  rendered  each  other  in  that  jieriod  of 
perU.  As  the  whole  plot,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  turn  on  this 
•event,  we  think  it  proper,  in  this  place,  to  introduce  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  original  story. 

When  the  Highlanders,  upon  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Preston,  made  their  memorable  and  irresistible  charge,  h  battery 
.€»f  four  fidd-picces  was  stormed  and  carried  by  the  Camcrons 
■nd  the  Stewarts  of  Appin.  Mr.  Stewart  of  Invemahyle  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  the  charge,  and  observed  an  officer  of  the 
King'*s  forces,  who,  scorning  to  join  the  flight  of  all  around,  re- 
mained with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  as  if  determined  to  defend 
to  the  very  last  the  post  assigned  to  him.  Mr.  Stewart  called 
to  him  to  surrender,  but  only  received  a  thrust  of  the  sword  in 
reply,  whidi  he  caught  in  his  target.  The  now  defenceless 
4^Bcer  was  on  the  point  of  being  cut  down  by  a  gigantic  High- 
lander, (the  miller  of  Invemahyle,)  who  had  his  battle-axe 
heaved  up  for  that  purpose,  when  Mr.  Stewart  averted  the  blow, 
and  prevailed  on  his  antagonist  to  surrender.  Mr.  Stewart  took 
charge  of  his  captive'^s  property,  protected  his  person,  and  finally 
obtained  him  his  liberty  on  parole.  The  officer  proved  to  be 
colonel  Allan  Whitefoord*  of  Ballochmyle  in  Ayrshire,  a  man 
of  high  character  and  ^influence, .and  warmly  attached  to  the 
Hoose  of  Hanover ;  yet  such  was  the  confidence  existing  be- 
twixt these  two  honourable  men,  though  of  different  political 
porineiples,  that  while  the  civil  war  was  raging,  and  straggling 
officers  from  the  Highland  army  were  executed  without  mercy, 

*  Ancestor  of  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  whom  Burns,  in  one  of  bis  letters^ 
says,  was  "  the  first  gentleman  in  the  country  who  interested  himself  in 
hit -welfare,  onsolicited  and  unknown." 
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(as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  M*^Donald  of  Kinlocb,  Mpulart,) 
Invernahyle  hesitated  not  to  p^y  his  late  captive  a  visit,  as, be 
went  back  to  the  Highlands  to  raise  fresh  recruitSi  .wbcin  bi^ 
spent  a  few  days  among  Colonel  Whitefoord''s  Whig  f)rieods  as 
pleasantly  and  good-humouredly  as  if  all  had  been  at  peace 
around  him.  After  the  battle  of  Cullodea  it  was  Colonel 
Whitefoord'*s  turn  to  strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  Mr^  Stewart^3. 
pardon.  He  went  to  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  to  the  liord  Ad» 
vocate,  and  to  all  the  officers  of  State  in  succession,  and  each 
application  was  answered  by  the  production  of  a  list  of  denouacr' 
ed  rebels,  in  all  of  which  Invernahyle  had  (as  the  good  old  gen<^ 
ticman  was  wont  to  express  it)  the  ^^  mark  of  thebeast^  opposite 
his  name.  Almost  despairing  of  success,  he  waited  on  tbe  I>uke!  • 
of  Cumberland  himself ;  but  from  him  also  he  reoeived  a  po^ 
sitive  refusal.  He  then  limited  his  request,  for  the  ^uteseut,  to 
a  protection  for  Mr.  Stewards 'house,  wife,  children  and  prtH 
perty.  This  also  *  was  refused ;  upon  which  Colonel'  Whito* 
foord,  taking  his  commission  ixom  his  bosom,  laid  it  on  tho 
table  before  His  Royal  Highness,  and  asked  permission  to  retire 
from  the  service  of  a  sovereign  who  knew  not  bow  to  spare  a 
vanquished  enemy.  The  Duke  was  equally  struck  and  affected 
at  this  circumstance.  He  bade  the  Colonel  take  up  his  com- 
mission, and  granted  the  protection  he  required  with  so  much 
earnestness.  It  was  issued  just  in  time  to  save  the  house,  com 
and  cattle,  at  Invernahyle,  &om  the  troops  who  were  engaged 
in  laying  waste  what  was  then  termed  ^^  the  country  of  the 
enemy  ."^  A  small  encampment  of  soldiers  was  formed  on  Mr. 
Stewart'*s  property,  which  they  spared  while  plundering  the 
country  around,  searching  in  every  direction  for  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection,  and  particularly  for  Mr.  Stewart. 

Such  noble  traits  of  the  human  character  are  almost  the  only 
circumstances  afforded  us  to  brighten  the  horrors  of  civil  war* 
fare.  It  was  also  from  the  perilous  situation  of  the  abov«  gen- 
tleman, while  in  hidings  that  Scott  took  the  incident  in 
which  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  in  the  novel  is  represented  as  ' 
making  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life.  Mr.  Stewart  was  con« ' 
cealed  in  a  cave  so  near  his  own  abode,  that  he  lay  within  hear* 
ing  of  the  sentinels,  as  they  called  their  watchword.  His  food 
was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  his  daughters,  a  child  of  eight 
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yean  old^  whom  Mrs.  Stewart  was  under  the  necessity  of  m« 
trusting  with  this  oommission,  for  her  own  motions  and  tJiose  of 
Imt  inmates  were  closely  watched.  With  sagacity  and  adroit- 
ness beyoud  her  years,  the  child  used  to  mingle  familiarly 
■iknong  the  soldiers,  with  whom  she  was  a  favourite,  and  watch 
th^  pro[)€r  moment  for  sticaling  unobserved  into  the  thicket, 
and  there  deiwsiting  tlie  small  store  of  provisions  she  had  con- 
cealed about  her  person  for  the  support  oif  her  aged  parent,  at  a 
spot  which  he  had  previously  been  advertised  where  to  find  it. 
In  this  scanty  ^nd  precarious  way  Invemahyle  was  supported  finr 
several  weeks,  incanwhile  suffering  great  torture  from  the  still 
imdresied  wounds  which  he  had  received  at  Culloden.  After 
the  fioldiers  had  been  withdrawn  from  his  mansion,  but  still 
posted  near  it,  he  had  the  remarkable  escape  which  Scott  has 
assigned  to  Cosmo  Cosmyne  Bradwardine.  Mr.  Stewart  ven- 
tured to  leave  his  hiding-place  at  night  £br  his  own  house, 
irhenoe  he  returned  eiarly  in  the  momipg.  On  one  occasion, 
in  the  grey  of  the  dawn,  he  was  seen  by  a  party  of  the 
soldiers,  who  fired  at  and  pursued  him.  He  fortunately  es- 
coped,  but  the  soldiers  returned  to  the  house  and  charged  the 
£uniiy  with  harbouring  the  insurgents.  An  old  woman  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  maintain,  that  the  person  they  had 
aecn  was  the  shc]>herd ;  and  when  they  demanded  why  he  did 
not  stop  when  called  to,  she  replied,  ^^  He  is  as  deaf,  puir  man, 
as  a  peat-stack  ^  The  shepherd  was  immediately  ordered  to 
be  sent  for,  but  as  there  was  an  opportunity  of  tutoring  him  by 
the  way,  he  easily  succeeded  in  completing  the  imposition  which 
the  (dd  house-maid  had  commenced. 

Mr.  Stewart  ultimatdy  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of 
Indemnity.  Amongst  his  other  achievements,  was  one  which 
few  besides  himself  ever  lived  to  boast  oil  This  was  his  en- 
countering Rob  Roy,  in  a  single-handed  duel  with  the  broad- 
sword, and  parting  with  him  on  equal  terms.  This  duel  is 
said  to  have  been  fought  at  the  clachan  of  Balquidder,  in  the 
churchyard  of  which  the  bones  of  the  celebrated  freebooter  now 
i^epoae. 

Unless  as  regards  the  incidents  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Stewart 
of  Invemahyle  has  no  identity  whatever  with  the  owner  of  the 
*'  Blessed  Bear  ;*"  and  the  general  outlines  of  their  respective 
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characters  are  othervriie  entirely  disBunilar.  '  The  one  is  4 
pedantic  but  polished  Iiowland  gentleman  of  the  ichool  j^eeii^ 
Har  to  the  nuddle  of  last  eenturj  ;  the  other  a  roughs  htiarlj 
old  Highlander,  (although  courteous  after  his  own  fitthmiy) 
pnmd  of  his  pedigree,  his  clan,  and  his  tartans.  The  Baran  ii 
represented  as  being  a  lover  of  peace  rather  than  of  war»  bnl 
betaking  himself  to  the  latter,  when  he  deemed  it  incumhedC 
mi  him,  with  as  much  composure  as  he  would  sit  down  to 
breakfast.  Invemahyle,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have 
been  one  who  would  take  up  a  desperate  cause  for  the  aim]^ 
reason  that  it  was  so ;  and,  as  Scott  tells  us,  he  gloried,  evoi 
HI  extreme  old  age,  in  the  prospect  of  drawing  his  daymons 
against  Paul  Jones,  when  that  daring  pirate  menaced  an  aitadc 
upon  Leith. 

We  think  it  proper,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  remarks  wpia 
Soott'*s  novels,  to  notice  a  delusion  under  which  all  his  oammea- 
tators,  or  ^^  illustrators,^  as  they  have  been  pleased  to  call'tlknB- 
selves,  seem  hitherto  to  have  laboured;  and  which  would  be 
actually  amusing,  were  the  results  not  at  the  same  time  some- 
what provoking.  Because  Scott  has  chosen  to  avail  hinojoelf  df 
the  occurrences  of  actual  history  in  the  construction  of  his  taks, 
and  frequently  to  introduce  strokes  of  real  individual  pomaitue 
in  them,  these  writers  seem  ]  to  have  taken  up  the  idea  that  the 
whole  of  his  scenes  and  characters  must  have  been  copied  (ran 
actual  existence.  Accordingly,  there  is  scarcely  a  house,  a  maa, 
or  a  landscape,  introduced  in  his  novels,  to  which  they  have  nbt 
assigned  some  particular  and  exclusive  identity  of  situation,  inSr 
viduality,  or  locality.  In  short,  their  great  aim  would  appear  to 
be  to  make  him  a  mere  copyist,  and  to  impute  the  whole  merit  of 
his  production  to  the  readiness  of  his  observation  and  die  retei»> 
tiveness  of  his  metnory.  These  men  seem  not  to  have  had  capacity 
enough  to  perceive  that  all  the  principal  and  almost  all  thie  nunior 
characters,  as  well  as  scenes,  in  these  novels,  are  really  betiigi 
and  things  of  Scott^s  own  creation, — although  all  the  while  per- 
fectly consistent  with  nature.  He  has  freely  inserted  grafts  (nm 
every  stock  by  which  he  could  increase  the  beauty  of  the  bloSsooi' 
or  the  richness  of  the  fruit ;  but  the  trunk  of  the  tree' was 
solely  of  his  own  rearing.     In  the  work  under  consideratico, 

for  instance,  the  castle  of  Tully  Vcolan  has  by  one  ^'  illuatra* 
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toft^  been  set  down  as  the  prototype  of  the  Lord  Advoeate'^t 
(Mftey^s)  abode  at  Craigcrook,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  (north) 
e^- Edinburgh,  while  by  another  it  is  represented  as  literally 
itken  from  Traquair  House  in  Peebleshire.  Again,  the  Baron 
«f  rBiadwardine  is  by  many  reckoned  an  exact  copy  of  the  old 
Ipntleman  already  mentioned;  while  others  identify  him  with 
dbofd  Pitsligo  of  Aberdeenshire,  who  bore  the  same  rank  in 
lOharlfls*  army,  which  Scott  assigns  to  the  Baron,  and  who 
jMually  had  for  the  supporters  of  his  arms  two  bears  proper, 
Hme  Gellatley,  too,  has  been  generally  set  down  as  the  alter 
tg9  of  a  crazed  being  called  *^  Daft  Jock  Ghray,^  belonging 
jlot  GihoQansdeuch,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd^s 
iadlads ;  while  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  Scotland,  we  be- 
lieve, which  does  not  boast  of  an  equally  authentic  prototype.^ 
.Nagr,  it  is  said  that  the  original  of  Bailie  MacWheeble  has 
Ibbd  80  clearly  recognised,  that  there  are  advocates  (barristers) 
■9tiil  living,  who  remember  receiving  fees  from  him  !— certainly 
jtt  probable  as  interesting  a  point  of  recognition. 

'..Those  individuals  must  have  a  very  imperfect  notion  of 
•Scott^a  genins  who  examine  his  writings  in  this  manner.  That 
Jw  borrowed  touches  of  description  and  character  from  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  above  places  and   personages,  we  have  reason  to 

' "  •  Mr.  Chambers,  Mho  was  the  first  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Davie 
>Mi  Jock,  has,  since  the  text  was  written,  candidly  ioformed  us,  that 
.Dealt  afterwards  personally  assured  him  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
Jock  Gray,  until  the  publication  of  his  (Mr.  C.*8)  book.    The  discern* 
■lent  displayed  by  that  gentleman  in  his  ''  Illustrations,**  (a  very  juvenile 
production,)  in  which  he  hit  upon  the  actual  originah  of  several  of 
'Asbtfi  characters,  is  astonishing^ ;   and  as  he  wrote  it  when  the  whole 
tfrerM  was  apon  the  qui  vive  to  obtain  some  cue  to  the  '^  Great  Mystery,** 
•fen  bis  mistakes  do  not  warrant  us  to  include  him  amongst  the  host  of 
,|iotable  illustrators  who  followed  him,  alluded  to  in  the  text.    We  have 
been  much  amused  by  the  examination  of  another  work  professing  to  be 
of  the  same  character,  recently  published  in  two  volumes  by  a  London 
"konse,  in  which  almost  the  whole  of  Mr.  Chambers*  volume  has  been 
ywaaed  into  the  compilation,  word  for  word,  without  the   slightest 
^Mlnowledgment  of  obligation  I    The  editor,  or  editors,  moreover,  seem 
.U(  have  entirely  overlooked  Scott*s  notes  to  the  recent  edition  of  his 
novels,  in  which  bu  has  blown  into  the  air  many  of  the  airy  specula- 
tions aud  fanciful  coujcctures,  which  they  have  again  so  faithfully  rc- 
']Minted ! 

2  Y 
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beliere ;  but  it  was  the  singular  power  of  Sdott^s  mind,  dnt 
while  he  drew  materials  indiscriminately  6om  every  aaarek 
within  his  reach,  he  confined  his  descriptions  of  scene  mid 
character  to  no  one  individual  person  or  locality.  A  oommoa 
novelist,  in  placing  before  his  mind  an  actual  scene  or  indiridud 
as  a  subject  of  portraiture  in  one  place,  is  unable  to  drnoit 
himself  of  the  image  of  the  original  ever  afterwards,  and  gn»> 
rally  makes  his  subject  as  literal  a  double  of  it  as  the  painter 
who  is  set  to  copy  a  particular  landscape  or  countenance.  It 
was  the  grand  triumph  of  Scott''s  genius,  that  he  could  amal- 
gamate, as  it  were,  the  peculiarities  of  many  individuals  m  a 
single  character.  In  Captain  Waverley,  far  instance,  we  find 
him  drawing  an  exact  picture  of  himself,  in  the  account  he  ghtfr 
of  his  hero'^s  desultory  course  of  early  reading ;  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  novel  the  same  person  starts  forward  as  the  represent 
tative  of  old  Invernahyle;  and  yet  in  this  clashing  together 
of  different  characteristics  and  adventures  in  the  same  indivi-i 
dual,  all  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  human  nature,  and  formed 
into  a  consistent  and  probable  whole.  We  have  often  thought^ 
indeed,  that  there  was  a  similitude  of  manner  in  the  oonstruo* 
tion  of  his  characters  with  that  of  his  mansion  at  AbbotsTov^ 
in  which  there  is  to  be  found  a  gate-way  from  Linlithgow,  a 
roof  from  Roslin,  a  chimney-piece  from  Melrose,  a  postern  irom 
the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  &c.;  but  blended  together,  certainly, 
with  somewhat  more  deference  to  the  rules  of  modem  taste  than 
is  exhibited  in  that  solecism  in  architecture. 

We  confess  we  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  in  what  ike 
great  superiority  generally  assigned  to  "  Waverley  *"  over  th^ 
succeeding  novels  consists ;  and  suspect  very  much  thai  tbs 
novelty  and  fireshness  of  the  descriptions  of  Highland  scenery, 
with  the  interesting  associations  connected  with  the  era  of  tht 
tale,  has  tended  much  to  beguile  readers  into  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  its  merits.  There  is  none  of  his  novels  in  which 
there  is  such  a  remarkable  contrast  of  style  between  any  of 
their  various  parts  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  beginning  and  eso* 
elusion  of  "  Waverley."*'  The  introductory  chapters  are  evi- 
dently written   with    great    care  and  deliberation,   filed  ajid 

}K)lished  to  the  uttermost.     Yet  there  is  nothing  stiff  or  pisdaa^ 
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tie;  and  although  entirely  destitute  of  enlivening  incident, 
there  is  a  quiet  dignity  in  the  narrative,  an  elevated  tone  of 
diction,  and  a  polished  and  gentlemanly  current  of  humour, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  part  of  his  romances.  In  short, 
te'look  upon  these  preliminary  chapters  as  the  finest  model  of 
position,  in  the  same  line  of  writing,  in  the  English  Ian- 
;  and  Washington  Irving  has  evidently  taken  them  as 
a^ttem  in  his  ^^  Braoebridge  Hall,^^  and  others  of  his  more 
admired  writings. 

'  Hie  subsequent  parts  of  the  novel  again,  afiter  the  heroes 
arnhrai  at  TuUy-Veolan,  are  thrown  together  with  comparative 
and  too  evident  unpremeditation  ;  and  Scott  himself 
ses,  that  in  none  of  his  other  works  has  he  been  so  &r 
gniky  of  the  sin  of  carelessness,  and  modestly  observes  that, 
is  account,  it  was  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  success  it 
with.  The  hero  and  the  heroine  (if  we  may  term  Rose 
ine  the  latter),  although  amiable  enough  persons  in 
ir  way,  are  comparative  ciphers,  whether  as  respects  their 
kidividual  character,  or  their  connexion  with  the  story.  Vich 
Ian  Vohr  is  just  such  a  polished,  brave,  fiery  and  ambitious 
ciri^^n,  as  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  from  history  presided 
av«r  ahnost  every  clan  in  [the  Highlands  at  the  above  period. 
His  sister  is  a  character  which  we  reckon  it  impossible,  despite 
oilier  harp,  her  legends,  her  poetry  and  her  raven  locks,  any  one 
flan  admire  or  sympathize  with,  until  she  is  seen  making  her 
brother^s  winding-sheet  in  the  gloomy  apartment  at  Carlisle. 
Tiere  is  something  disagreeably  repulsive  and  unfeminine  in 
diis  portrait,  and  one  feels  all  along  a  sort  of  malicious  wish  to 
see  the  haughty  pride  and  selfish  ambition  of  herself  and  her 
brother  humbled,  if  not  punished, — and  fearful,  indeed,  is  the 
oiiastisement  which  at  last  overtakes  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
tbeir  vain-glorious  dreams.  We  question  if  there  is  in  all 
Stoott^s  novels,  or  anywhere  else,  a  scene  more  fearfully,  be- 
dause  so  hopelessly,  pathetic,  than  that  in  which  Flora,  while 
d^aeribing  to  Waverley  how  ofWn  she  had  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  such  a  downiall  to  their  hopes,  and  thought  she 
hiA  fuUy  prepared  herself  for  the  worst,  yet  confesses  how  far 
aft -her  anticipations  had  fallen  short  of  the  **  untTnaginable  bit* 
ttmess  of  that  hour  T     The  whole  of  this  tragic  part  of  the 
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Story  is  drawn  with  terrible  power.  The  calm  despair  of  Flor»-ii-^ 
the  undying  loyalty  and  manly  firmness  of  Maclvor— -the  d^ 
voted  fidelity  of  Evan  Dhu,  scorning  to  avail  himself  of  the 
compassion  of  his  judges,  and  entreating  that  the  lives  of  faiiBP 
self  and  half  a  dozen  more  of  his  clan  might  be  taken  in  Keu  of 
that  of  their  chieftain — the  gloomy  prison — the  preparations  for 
execution — all  are  depicted  with  fearfiil  truth  and  effect. 

The  noble  old  Baron  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  one  of  tke 
happiest  conceived  and  best  sustained  of  all  Scott^s  characters 
He  is  the  same  perpendicular,  formal,  pedantic,  snuiT-takiiig^ 
Frenchified,  kindly  and  polished  old  gentleman  and  soldier,  is* 
every  scene,  and  under  all  varieties  of  circumstances  and  sitmt- 
tion, — whether  presiding  over  the  hospitalities  of  Tully-Veolali 
with  his  poculum  potatorium — reading  the  church-service  to 
his  troopers  before  the  battle  of  Prestonpans, — or  lying  amongst 
his  pease-straw  in  the  cleft  of  the  sandy  rock.  We  think,  how- 
ever, he  is  placed  in  rather  an  unworthy  situation  at  the  eon- 
elusion.  The  stately  old  man  was  no  fitting  object  of  charity,— 
by  which  means,  or  something  like  it,  he  regains  possession  ^f 
his  estate,  goods,  and  chattels,  including  the  poculum  pofofor- 
tum  itself,  which,  by  the  way,  is  recovered  in  a  sufficiently 
apocryphal  manner.  He  ought  to  have  enjoyed  indemnity  both 
in  person  and  estate  for  some  act'  of  generosity  or  men^ 
during  his  short  campaign  ;  and  we  have  often  regretted  diat 
the  author  transferred  the  credit  of  saving  the  English  offioer^s 
life  from  what  wc  may  term  the  real  to  the  fictitious  personage. 
But  there  is,  indeed,  too  much  crowding  and  huddling  together 
of  incidents  and  circumstances  towards  the  end  of  the  novel,  and 
we  get  perplexed  with  the  manccuvring  about  the  restoration  of 
the  estate, — the  fine-drawn  delicacy  of  Colonel  Talbot,  and  all 
the  circumstantiality  of  details,  from  the  gilding  of  Warer- 
ley''s  new  coach  and  six,  to  the  corpulent  condition  of  Ban  and 
Buscar.  Every  thing  is  just  made  too  perfect,  and  suggests, 
as  the  old  Baron  himself  remarks,  the  idea  of  brownies  and 
fairies  in  the  realization  of  tlie  denouement.  The  introduction, 
too,  of  the  painting  of  Fergus  JNIacTvor  and  Waverley,  is  rather 
a  modish  idea,  and,  in  histrionic  phrase,  seems  too  palpably  to 
be  got  up  for  effect.  In  short,  on  shutting  the  book,  one  cJan- 
not  help  wishing,  with  Chateaubriand  on  a  somewhat  more 
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flolenui  and  important  occasion,  that  the  author  ^<  had  rested  a 
Kttle  sooner.'^ 

In  Davie  Gellatley  we  have  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of 
Soott'^s  tact  of  mingling  the  result  of  homely  observation  with 
liis  power  of  creative  &ncy  ;  and  of  interweaving  the  ludicrous 
and  the  pathetic  in  a  manner  altogether  his  own.  The  general 
outline  of  the  character  is  that  of  many  a  village  fool  besides 
Davie  in  the  bounds  of  Scotland,  but  the  author  finely  contrives 
lo  interest  our  feelings  in  his  behalf,  and  also  to  account  for  his 
poetical  turn,  by  the  short  tale  of  domestic  misfortune  he  has  con- 
nected with  his  history.  ^^  This  poor  creature  had  a  brother,'*^ 
qaid  Rose,  ^<  and  Heaven,  as  if  to  compensate  to  the  family 
Daviess  deficiencies,  had  given  him  what  the  hamlet  thought 
vnoommon  talents.  An  uncle  contrived  to  educate  him  for  the 
Scottish  kirk,  but  he  could  not  get  preferment,  because  he  came 
fiom  our  ground.  He  returned  from  college,  hopeless  and 
broken-hearted,  and  fell  into  a  decline.  My  father  supported 
him  till  his  death,  which  happened  before  he  was  nineteen.  He 
played  beautifully  on  the  flute,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a 
great  turn  for  poetry.  He  was  affectionate  and  compassionate 
to  his  brother,  who  followed  him  like  his  shadow,  and  we  think 
that  from  him  Davie  gathered  many  fragments  of  songs  and 
music  unlike  those  of  this  country.  But  if  we  ask  where  he  got 
such  a  fragment  as  he  is  now  singing,  he  either  answers  with 
wild  and  long  fits  of  laughter,  or  else  breaks  into  tears  of  lamen- 
tation ;  but  was  never  heard  to  give  any  explanation,  or  to 
mention  his  brother''s  name  since  his  death."*^ 

It  is  by  such  little  touches  as  these  that  Scott  contrives  to 
invest  with  deep  interest  a  character  which  would  be  disagrec- 
aUcf  if  not  revolting,  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  in  common 
bands.  For,  barring  the  short  tale  of  pathos  thrown  into  the 
sketch,  Davie  is  otherwise  exactly  the  sort  of  half-idiot,  half- 
knave  that  is  to  be  found  (to  the  disgrace  of  our  nation  to  be 
told)  going  at  large  in  every  town,  and  almost  in  every  hamlet 
in  Scotland.  He  bears  not  the  slightest  affinity  to  those  jesters 
ao  common  at  one  period  in  the  families  of  our  nobles,  and 
with  whom  he  seems  most  absurdly  to  be  confounded  by  various 
commentators  on  these  novels.  The  woof  of  wit  is  but  sparing- 
ly interwoven  with  the  weft   of  his  folly ;    and  although  his 
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madness  is  regarded  by  the  villagers  with  much  die  same  amfr 
of  suspicion  as  the  dumbness  of  the  monkeys  is  said  to  h»l^, 
the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  who  think  that  the  defec*  i$ 
only  assumed  by  the  cunning  quadrupeds  that  they  may  BOi  be 
compelled  to  work  with  their  ^<  fellow-niggers,^ — this  is  the 
d)ullition  of  mere  envy  at  the  superior  comforts  he  eBJoy% 
compared  with  themselves.  ^^  He  was  in  truth,^  says  Seott^ 
^^  the  half-crazed  simpleton  he  appeared  ;*"  although  Davie  fxon 
bably  entertained  no  such  derogatory  idea  of  his  &cultie8L  la 
fact,  these  innocents  are  generally  the  first  to  laugh  to  scorn  9mf 
imputation  upon  their  soundness  of  intellect.^ 

After  the  popularity  of  "  Waverley '*^  had  set  in  with  so  stroiqp 
a  current  as  to  bear  down  every  thing  like  criticism  upon  it  49; 
a  work  of  fiction,  it  became  fashionable  among  these  dictgtapi 
of  public  taste  to  accuse  the  author  of  violating  historical  |io^ 
curacy  in  his  narrative,  and  of  drawing  the  characters  (^  the 
Adventiirer  and  others  of  the  Stuart  cause  in  too  fistvoucaUe  a 

*  The  followiDfif  IS  an  amusing^  case  in  point,  illastrative  of  this  eon- 
SGiousness  of  mental  superiority  affected  by  many  of  these  unfortmuite 
beings.  All  our  readers  belonging  to  "  Auld  Reekie,"  will  reccrflect  wall 
the  poor  fataoos  creature  called  **  Daft  Jamie,**  who  ultimately  becsBis 
one  of  the  yictims  of  the  notorious  Burke  and  his  accomplices.  Perh^ 
they  will  also  remember  another  of  the  same  kidney,  named  **  Bobby 
Auld,"  whose  conformation  of  visage  and  cranium  bore  such  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  monkey  tribe,  to  whom,  besides,  he  seemed  to 
have  some  affinity  in  the  craftiness  and  trickiness  of  his  dispositioQ. 
Once  on  a  time  these  two  personages  "  foregathered*'  in  the  GrassmsriMt^ 
when  the  following  scene  took  place^ — ^  A  cauld  day  this,  Bobbys— div't| 
ye  think  we  wud  be  the  better  o*  a  dram  ?*'  ^  Aye,  Jamie,  but  how  are 
we  to  get  it  ?**  "  Fve  got  tippence,  Bobbie, — what  have  ye  ?**  **  1*  ve  just 
tippenoe,  too,  Jamie,  so  we*U  can  get  a  half-mutchkin."  Accordingly  they 
adjourned  into  a  tippling^house  for  this  purpose,  and  while  the  landlord  was 
drawing  the  liquor,  Bobbie  observed — "  1  say,  Jamie,  did  ye  see  thedo^ 
fechting,  as  ye  cam'  in  ?*'  "  No,  Bobbie,**  answered  the  simpleton.  *'  O'^ 
man,  it*s  a  grand  fecht,**  continued  his  cunning  companion,  **  Ye  should 
go  ont  and  see  it  till  the  whisky  comes,  or  it  *11  a' be  o'er."  Jamie  ae^ 
cordingly  went  out,  but  no  fight  conld  he  see,  and  upon  his  return  touai 
that  Bobbie  and  the  contents  of  the  half-rautchkin  stonp  had  vanisftMd 
in  the  interim,  leaving  him  with  his  '*  tippenoe**  to  settle  the  reckonlnf;. 
The  good-natured  landlord,  of  course,  only  laughed  at  the  drcnmstaiiei^ 
but  observed  to  Jamie  that  he  would  surely  thrash  Bobbie  when  he  me^ 
him  for  cheating  him  so.  **  Ou,  what  can  I  say  to  Bobbie,  puir  chield,"^ 
answered  the  innocent  with  a  smile  of  compassion — *  Ye  ken  he's  daftV* 
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It.  In  the  notes  to  the  bite  edition  of  the  work,  Scott  has 
eflfeetuaDy  cleared  himself  of  this  imputation,  hj  quoting  at 
hnge  the  authentic  sources  of  his  information  ;  and  shews  his 
enily  departure  from  fact  is  in  appropriating  to  fictitious  cha- 
neters  various  incidents  which  actually  happened  in  real  life. 
As  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Invemahyle,  and  the  near  escape 
which  Flora  Maclvor  made  from  the  ball  of  the  Highlander's 
musket.  The  last-named  incident  actually  befel  a  Miss  Naime, 
with  whom  Scott  sftys  he  was  well  acquainted.  As  the  High- 
land army  rushed  into  Edinburgh  in  all  the  extravagance  of 
joy  consequent  on  the  recent  victory  at  Preston,  Miss  Nairne, 
like  other  ladies  who  approved  of  their  cause,  stood  waving  her 
btedkerchief  from  a  balcony,  when  a  ball  from  a  Highlander's 
nusket,  which  was  discharged  by  accident,  grazed  her  forehead. 
**  Thank  God,''  she  exclaimed,  the  instant  she  recovered,  "  that 
th^  accident  happened  to  me,  whose  principles  are  known.  Had 
it  befallen  a  Whig,  they  would  have  said  it  had  been  done  on 
purpose." 

Scott  says — <^  Among  other  unfounded  reports,  it  has  been 
flnid,  that  the  copy-right  of  Waverley  was,  durmg  the  book's 
pr^ress  through  the  press,  offered  for  sale  to  various  booksellers 
in  London,  at  a  very  inconsiderable  price.  This  was  not  the 
ease.  Messsrs.  Constable  and  Cadell,  who  published  the  woik, 
were  the  only  persons  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  pub- 
lioiCion,  and  they  ofiered  a  large  sum  for  it  while  in  the  course 
of  printing,  which,  however,  was  declined,  the  author  not 
choosing  to  part  with  the  copy-right." 

We  have  said  that  "  The  Ijord  of  the  Isles"  appeared  only 
a  month  or  two  after  the  publication  of"  Waverley."  This  by 
many  was  held  decisive  as  to  their  being  from  difierent  pens  ; 
shd  the  disbelief  was  confirmed  by  Scott's  name  being  affixed 
to  various  other  works  which  came  out  during  the  same  year. 
In  fact,  it  appeared,  naturally  enough,  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  an  author  who  had  for  many  years  been  unremittingly 
pouring  forth  works  of  such  magnitude  to  the  public,  cotdd  pos- 
sibly have  found  leisure  amidst  such  a  multiplicity  of  avocations 
to  achieve  a  composition  so  remarkably  striking  and  original  as 
that  of  "  Waverley."     One  of  his  other  works,  published  in 
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1814,  was  an  edition  of  Swiff  s  writings  in  nineteen  -rdiiliMSf 
with  an  elaborate  memoir  of  his  life.  " ' 

It  seems  unaccountable  how  the  name  of  Swift  has  beeil 
invested  with  such  a  consequence  in  the  annals  of  Bn^idh^litle^ 
rature  as  seems  universally  to  be  conceded  to  it.  He  has  left 
behind  him  no  work  of  historical,  or  even  general  literarjr,  not^ 
portance.  All  his  writings  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  iiiii 
pastime,  or  to  serve  some  political  purpose.  Neithier  was  hdf^ 
any  means  a  profound  scholar,  and  in  fact  he  ridiculed  thoti^tf 
his  cotcmporaries  who  aspired  to  that  character.  That  lie  wil 
a  man  of  uncommon  talent,  and  distinguished  perhaps*  lAxM^ 
any  preceding  or  cotemporary  writer  for  originality  of  ideas^  If 
certain ;  but  he  appears  to  have  disdained  the  eultivsti<m 
ercise  of  his  faculties  farther  than  was  necessary  to  Bern 
immediate  end,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  contempt  tat  IkeM^ 
fame.  Perhaps  it  is  this  latter  quality  which  has  pi^oeifaed 
memory  such  universal  respect ;  for  it  is  a  well-proven  fte^ 
there  is  no  surer  passport  to  a  literary  reputation,  than  to  iAdI 
perfect  indifierence  on  the  subject.  Swift'^s  great  forte  was  Us 
wit,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  his  irony^  of  which  fSkiUi 
occur  examples  in  his  "  Gulliver'^s  Travels,''  "  Tale  of  a  Tib,* 
*'  Argument  against  abolishing  Christianity,""  **  Ploposal'  l&t 
eating  Irish  Children,'^  &c.,  that  have  no  parallel  in  any  agetfr 
writer. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  originality  of  Swift's  cfaaraeler 
— his  singular  domestic  history — his  patriotic  political  efibrts^^ 
and  his  intimate  correspondence  with  Pope,  Gay,  ArbuthtioC, 
and  other  remarkable  authors  and  public  men  of  Queen  AsEtBiei 
reign,  render  his  biography  one  of  the  most  amusing  mad  le^ 
markable  in  the  cycle  of  our  literature;  and  Scott  exeeuted 
his  task  with  such  industry,  vigour  and  judiciousness,  as  itt 
once  to  place  his  work  as  the  standard  one  above  all  the  other 
memoirs  and  collections  of  the  Dean's  writings  that  had  pffr* 
viously  appeared.  The  speculation  was  rather  a  heavy  one^  H 
is  true,  in  his  publisher's  (Mr.  Constable's)  hands,  and  for  tte 
same  reason  as  was  the  "  Life  of  Dryden" — namely,  its  eM^ 
mous  price ;  being  at  the  rate  of  L.9,  19s.  6d,  plain  octat^ 
and  L.15,  4s.  royal.     It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that 
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theie  admixable  bi«igraplucal  skeidies  and  other  fugitive  proie 
writiiigB  of  Scott  have  never  yet  been  published  at  such  a  price 
and  in  such  a  form  as  to  bring  them  within  the  chance  of  gene- 
nd  popularity. 

In  the  same  year,  (t.  f.  1814,)  Scott  lent  his  popular  name  to 
m  publication  (in  two  vols.  4t09)  called  ^^  Border  Antiquities,^^ 
aopiirting  of  engravings  of  the  principal  objects  associated  with 
|be  traditions  of  antiquity  on  both  sides  of  the  Border,  with  de- 
fcdptive  letter*pres8 ;  for  which  he  also  wrote  an  elaborate  intro- 
ductory e»cy.  This  was  a  work  after  Scott^s  own  heart,  and 
§m  which  he  was  admirably  adapted.  As  its  object,  however, 
ap  cfaaefly  addressed  to  the  amusement  of  tourists  and  antiqua- 
tlus  circumstance,  with  the  material  accompaniment  of  ex- 
seems  to  have  prevented  its  ever  being  very  gene- 
^dlf  Icnown  or  read. 

^  Ia  addition  to  the  above  productions  of  1814,  Scott  also 
MAtributed  a  most  learned  and  ingenious  antiquarian  essay  to 
^  work  entitled  ^^  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,'*''  pub- 
lishtd  under  the  charge  of  Robert  Jamieson,  Esq.  of  £din- 
bu|^  and  the  late  Henry  Weber.  The  title  of  the  essay  was 
^  Abstract  of  the  Eyrbiggia-Saga,'*'*  being  the  early  annals  of 
that  district  of  Iceland  lying  around  the  promontory  called 
Snaefclls.  The  work  in  which  it  appeared  contained  much  cu- 
rious information  on  the  subject  of  Scandinavian  Antiquities, 
•nd  was  intended  to  be  continued  in  pacts ;  but  it  was  dropped 
finm  want  of  encouragement. 

.  We  thus  find  Scott  appearing  before  the  public  as  a  poet,  a 
naivelist,  a  biographer,  a  commentator,  and  an  antiquary— em- 
hnicing  a  range  of  no  less  than  six  and  twenty  volumes — all  in 
the  course  of  one  year !  a  circumstance  which  exhibits  a  fertility 
and  universality  of  genius,  and  a  facility  of  oomposition,  in  the 
same  individual,  which  is,  we  believe,  perfectly  unparalleled. 
And  all  this,  too,  be  it  observed,  the  work  of  one  who  never  ap- 
peared to  his  friends  to  be  busy,  but  still  kept  his  place  as  a  so- 
cial member  of  society  ;  a  great  part  of  whose  time  was  ncces- 
aaiily  occupied  in  the  court  of  session ;  who  was  busying  himself 
with  extensive  agricultural  improvements ;  and  who  even  found 
leisure  to  take  a  trip  of  a  couple  of  months  to  the  Highlands  ! 

We  observe,  moreover,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  throwing 
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off  occasionally  little  poetical  pieces  on  various  sabjeots. 
Amongst  these  was  his  well-known  ^'  Song  £or  the  Anniveraaij 
Meeting  of  the  Pitt  Club  of  Scotland ^^  for  that  year, 

^  O  dread  was  the  time  and  more  dreadful  the  omen. 
When  the  brave  on  IVIarengo  lay  slaughtered  in  vain,**  &c. 

which,  although  few  may  now  agree  with  the  sentiments  of 
panegyric  conveyed  in  it,  comparatively  with  the  period  ^ 
which  it  was  penned,  all  must  acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerfully  written  of  Scott'^s  numerous  lyrics.* 

It  may  be  believed,  from  the  great  popularity  of  Wavetlejr^ 
that  Soott  had  few  misgivings  respecting  the  propriety  of  JoU 

*  The  first  meeting  of  this  clab  was  held  on  the  28th  May,  (ailiiiv«i* 
sary  of  Mr.  Pitt*8  birth,)  1814 ;  and  we  find  Scott's  name  among  th^o^ 
fice-bearers.  He  composed  another  song  for  the  occasion,  wbacb  wif 
likewise  sung.  As  the  latter  is  in  a  very  difierent  style  from  th^ 
above,  or  indeed  that  of  any  of  his  other  lyrics,  and  as  we  believe  it  U 
not  at  all  known,  (at  least  we  never  met  with  it  in  any  collection  of 
Scott's  poems,)  we  are  induced  here  to  give  a  specimen.  It  is  to  the  6Vi 
Scotch  tune  of  **  For  a'  that  and  a'  that.**  / 

**  Tho*  right  be  aft  put  down  by  strength^ 

As  many  a  day  we  saw  that. 
The  true  and  lealfu*  cause  at  length 

Shall  bear  the  gree  for  a*  that 
For  a' that  and  a' that. 

Guns,  guillotines,  and  a*  that, 
The  Fleur-de-lis,  that  lost  her  right. 

Is  queen  again  for  a*  that. 

**  The  Austrian  vine,  the  Prussian  pine, 

(For  Blncher's  sake,  hurra  that,) 
The  Spanish  olive,  too,  shall  join. 

And  bloom  in  peace  for  a*  that. 
Stout  Kussia's  hemp,  so  surely  twined. 

Around  our  wreath  we*ll  draw  that. 
And  he  that  would  the  cord  unbind 

Shall  have  it  for  his  gnrvat  I" 

■  •  .  .  ■• 

We  offer  these  verses  as  tL/avourabU  specimen  of  this  effusion, — ffom. 

which  one  might  almost  be  led  to  suspect,  that  Scott  at  that  time  l^d 

become  ambitious  of  attaining  distinction  on  the  Parnassian  height  6i 
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IdfUing  up  the  seme  course,  and  «i  his  mind  was  richly  stored 
with  all  the  necessary  materials,  he  seems  to  have  hid  a  new 
vessel  on  the  stx)cks  without  loss  of  time. 

The  source  whence  Scott  derived  the  rudiments  of  his  next 
tale,  was  one  which  only  a  mind  like  his,  ever  agape  for  infor* 
■nation,  whatever  wind  might  blow  it,  and  strongly  predisposed 
to  the  marvellous,  would  ever  have  dreamt  of  availing  itself  of. 
A  writer  of  an  ordinary  cast  of  genius,  whose  object  it  must  be 
to  please  the  higher  and  middle  dasses  of  society,  (and  to  these 
Soott^s  readers  may  be  said  to  have  been  as  yet  entirely  con* 
fined,)  would  probably  have  dreamt  as  soon  of  applying  for  a 
Aflhionable  suit  of  clothes  to  the  nearest  scarecrow,  as  of  draw* 
ing  the  means  of  ^furnishing  an  entertainment  for  the  titled 
and  wealthy  from  the  superstitious  hallucinations  of  an  <Jd, 
tippling,  (though  honest,)  menial.  But  Scott  was  too  earnest 
t^'hunter  after  information  to  despise  any  communication  of  in* 
terest  on  account  of  the  vulgar  or  common-place  medium 
through  which  it  reached  him.  In  our  old  Scottish  phrase, 
^he  had  a  crap  (stomach)  for  all  sorts  of  com/^  by  whatever 
hand  it  was  scattered ;  and,  as  an  acute  critic  once  said  of  him, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  peculiar  and  admirable  property  of  his  mind, 
to  digest  all  its  food  into  healthy  chyle.  Indeed  he  has  some^ 
where  himself  told  us  that  he  was  never  yet  placed  in  any  situ- 
ation, or  in  any  company,  however  dull,  from  which  he  could 
not  extract  something  amusing  at  the  time  or  useful  to  him 
afterwards.  And  so  might  all  men  say,  did  they  condescend  to 
pick  up  the  materials  of  gratification  and  instruption  which  lie 
profusely  scattered  in  the  most  common  paths  of  life.  But  the 
generality  of  minds  are  too  resierved,  or  haughty,  or  indifferent, 
to  stoop  down  for  these ;  and  therefore  it  is  we  find  so  many 
who  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  say  ^<  all  is  barren* 


It  was  from  John  Mackinlay,  an  old  servant  of  his  father, 
(and  whom  we  noticed  almost  At  the  outset  of  our  memoir) 
that  Scott  heard  the  marvellous  tale  which  suggested  to  him  his 
next  work,  "  Guy  Mannering,**^ — and  the  original  story  is  cer- 
tainly a  novel  and  striking  one,  resembling,  indeed,  one  of  good 
John  Bunyan*s  pious  and  metaphysical  allegories,  rather  than 
4n  old|Superstiti$ms  Scottish  legend.     It  ia  ap^  follows,*— and  ol4 
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Mackinlay,  be  it  observed,  bdieved  in  the  tmth  of  it  all)-  itMNrt 
religiously. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  grave  and  elderly  person  wHs  ^benigbU 
ed  while  travelling  through  the  wilds  of  Galloway,  ani  with 
difficulty  found  his  way   to   a  gentleman'^s    seat,   where   bi 
was   hospitably   admitted.      Considerable  confusion    prevailed 
throughout  the  household,  and  the  owner  apologised  to-  tlit 
venerable  stranger  for  any  omission  of  courtesy  he  might  exffh 
rience,  as  his  lady  was  then  in  the  pangs  of  childJaboor.     TIm 
old  man,  upon  this  intimation,  although  disclaimio^  the  pi«fei«> 
sion  of  an  astrologer,  desired  to  be  shewn  into  am  aparCHiettl 
where  he  might  have  a  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  pio^ 
mised  to  cast  the  nativity  of  the  child.     He  was  aocomniOilMe^ 
with  a  suitable  apartment  accordingly,  and  spent  the  gteaitop  pM 
of  the  night  making  his  observations,  when  at  a  certain 'hniiit 
he  sent  for  the  parent,  and  conjured  him  to  oaus^  the  ImbfUl 
be  retarded  but  for  five  minutes,  were  it  practicable.   This^hofiK 
ever,  it  was  found  impossible  to  do ;  and  the  child  was  bom  fi 
the  ominous  moment.     The  astrologer  then  told  the  anxidui 
parent,  that  by  a  singular  conjunction  of  the  planets,  the  ttaii 
(a  boy)  would  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  an  evil  uiflueniDt 
about  his  twenty-first  birth-day,  which  would  be  the  crisis  olfaif 
fate ;  and  that  if  he  conquered  it,  his  life  would  be  a  long  cnid 
happy  one.     He  advised  him  to  be  bred  up  in  the  striolert 
principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  preserved  from  all  con* 
tamination  with  the  world.     It  was  ultimately  agreed  npcm' ii»- 
twixt  them,  that  when  the  unhappy  crisis  approached,  the  youth 
should  be  sent  to  pass  the  ordeal  that  awaited  him  at  the  bovM 
of  the  sage,  which  was  situated  in  the  south  of  lilngland,  and 
of  which  he  gave  the  address.   Time  rolled  on  :  the  child  sprung 
up  into  boyhood — from  boyhood  to  adolescence.     ThentmoM 
care  was  taken,  as  advised,  with  his  education  ;  none  but  the 
pious  people  were  allowed  to  be  near  him  ;  and  his  iathter 
blessed  in  seeing  him  become  all  that  a  parent  could  wish.    Bat 
as  the  youth  began  to  approach  the  term  of  manhood,  a  renMudh 
able  change  came  over  him.     He  became  moping  and  oielanck^ 
ly,  sleepless  and  nervous,  and  both  his  mental  and  bodily  pow«it 
seemed  to  be  giving  way,  without  any  apparent  cause.   The  Bige» 
being  written  to  respecting  these  alanfning  symploinsy  atittedi 
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that  thi»  fitful  state  of  mind  was  but  the  commencement  of  the 
youth'^s  trials.  That  he  was  suffering  from  the  awakening  of 
the  pMsions^  which  he  must  be  left  to  subdue  in  his  own  breast, 
in  order  to  work  out  his  preservation  from  certain  and  eternal 
destruction.  The  young  uum,  meanwhile,  combatted  to  the 
Uttermost  with  his  own  feelings,  but  he  seemed  to  be  sinking 
daily  into  the  depths  of  madness  or  despair.  At  last  the  period 
juarived  for  his  departure  to  the  sage'*s  mansion,  and  as  this  way 
4hei  first  time  of  his  being  allowed  to  go  forth  alone  into  the 
world,  he  lingered  so  long  by  the  way,  gazing  at  all  the  novdi^ 
|ie».be  saW)  that  it  was  the  afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  the 
aigfat  of  his  birth  ere  he  arrived  at  his  destination — ^an  anti- 
j|«ualied  and  solitary  old  mansion.  The  sage  received  him  with 
•Section,  but  reproved  him  for  his  delay,  which  he  said  would 
inevease  the  terrors  of  the  coming  night.  As  the  hour  of  rest 
approached,  the  &ted  youth  was  made  to  perform  his  ablutions  ; 
^ttd  after  partaking  of  some  food  of  the  simplest  kind,  was  led 
bf  the  astrologer  into  a  remote  apartment  furnished  only  with 
H.lamp)  a  chair  and  a  table,  on  which  lay  a  Bible.  After  so- 
Itnmly  conjuring  the  youth  to  hold  fast  by  his  religious  prind-!- 
plea,  and  keep  steadfastly  before  his  mind  the  great  truths  and 
promises  of  the  word  of  God,  the  sage  retired ;  and  scarcely  was 
Abe  door  closed  when  the  recollection  of  all  his  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  rushed  into  the  youth^s  mind,  like  a  swarm  of 
demons  determined  to  lash  his  soul  to  madness.  As  he  com- 
kaftted  with  these  horrible  sensations,  he  became  aware  that  his 
Aiguments  were  answered  by  the  sophistry  of  another,  and  that 
(he  dispute  was  no  longer  confined  to  his  own  thoughts.  The 
Author  of  Kvil  was  present  in  the  room  with  him  in  bodily 
ahape,  laying  before  him  his  sins  in  all  their  darkest  colours, 
and  urging  suicide  as  the  readiest  mode  of  escaping  from  the 
miaery  of  his  thoughts.  As  the  fated  and  influential  hour  rolled 
INi*  the  terrors  of  the  hateful  Presence  grew  more  confounding 
|a  the  mortal  senses  of  the  victim,  and  the  knot  of  the  accursed 
•ophistry  more  and  more  inextricable.  He  had  no  power  to 
e»pUin  the  assurance  of  pardon  from  on  High,  or  name  the 
name  in  which  he  trusted.  But  his  fiiith  did  not  forsake  him, 
IHid  he  resisted  the  Tempter  until  the  clock  told  the  lapse  of 
jtbe  fated  hour,  when  the  demon  retired  yelling  and  discomfited* 
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The  young  man  was  afterwards  married  to  the  sage^s  daughfer^ 
abeautifiil  girl,  whom  he  had  seen  the  previous  evening,  ^aiid-dw 
thoughts  of  whom  had  co-operated  not  a  little  with  Satmn^i  0Su 
phistry  in  distracting  his  thoughts  from  the  contemplattoft  of 
divine  Truth  ;  and  all,  of  course,  ended  happily.  ' '  ■* 

This  is  more  than  a  mere  superstitious  legend ;  it  eontftinfy 
we  have  said,  a  fine  moral,  or  rather  religions,  allegory,  whiidli 
might  be  wrought  up  with  terrible  eiFect  into  a  drama  by  MUMS 
of  the  masters  of  the  German  school,  where  the  immediate 
agency  of  imps  and  devils,  in  influencing  the  fate  of  mortals^  ift 
still  reckoned  legitimate.  We  can  conceive  it  to  hare  mstdd  i 
fear&l  and  indelible  impression  on  Scott'^s  young  mind  ;  and  4i^ 
tells  us,  that  the  idea  of  constructing  a  tale  out  of  die  ineidentt 
of  the  life  of  a  doomed  individual,  baffled  in  all  his  effoorts  at  good 
and  virtuous  conduct  by  some  malevolent  agent,  but  finally  porovsr 
ing  victorious  in  the  struggle,  long  remained  a  £ivonrite  proj^ci 
with  him  ;  nay,  that  the  first  two  or  three  chapters  of  the  mk 
vel  were  written  with  this  intention.  As  he  proceeded,  how-^ 
ever,  he  became  sensible,  as  we  believe  every  one  else  will  Ik^ 
that  the  subject  was  by  no  means  a  fitting  one  for  a  popuhv 
tale,  such  as  it  was  his  purpose  to  write.  Accordingly,  he  rei 
tained  no  more  of  the  original  tale  than  the  incident  of  the  oast^ 
ing  of  the  horoscope;  and  even  that,  many  seem  to  thinkj 
would  have  been  as  well  dispensed  with  toa 

From  the  purport  of  our  preliminary  remarks  on  '' Waverkyv^ 
it  may  be  guessed,  that  we  intend  to  enter  into  no  minute  and 
curious  investigation  respecting  the  originality  of  the  scenes  anS 
characters  introduced  into  its  successor.  They  are  avowedly 
part  truth,  part  fiction, — that  is  to  say,  six  grains  of  the  fi^-^ 
roer  to  a  bushel  of  the  latter.  But  were  we  inclined  to  indulge 
our  fancy,  we  could  assign  a  much  more  definite  identity  to 
most  of  the  persons,  incidents,  and  scenes,  in  this  work,  than  to 
those  of  almost  any  other  of  Scott'*s  romances.  The  main  locaUtf 
is  undoubtedly  the  northern  banks  of  the  Solway,  somewhere  h&^ 
twecn  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Nitb  and  Annan.  We  cftn  sikpU' 
pose  Mannering,  after  taking  a  sketch  of  the  old  Castle  of  Tor^' 
thorwald,  and  desirous,  probably,  of  crossing  the  country,  in  tha 
nearest  direction,  towards  the  magnificent  ruins  of  New-Abbey^* 

(or,  as  termed  of  old,  Sweetheart  Abbey^)  getting  braved 
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aoMiigst  the  hags  and  flows  of  Lochar-moss ;  and  by  holding 
w»essel  instead  of  easely  arriving  at  the  ancient  castle  of  Caerla- 
vMock^  (or  Kllangowan,)  in  place  of  the  village  of  that  name,- 
-r-Alihoughy  at  the  present  day,  a  wayfarer  might  as  well  alight 
at  the  one  as  the  other,  seeing  that  the  wealthy  and  worthy 
^oprietor  of  the  domain^  will  admit  not  a  single  Mrs^ 
M^andiish  to  draw  change,  or  sell  a  stoup  of  creature-comfort 
on. his  whole  barony, — ^a  circumstance,  which  all  hunters  after 
tbe  antique  will  do  weU  to  provide  against.  Scott  mentions, 
indeed,  that  he  has  copied  his  deseription  of  the  ^'  Auld 
Place  of  KUangowan'^  from  the  noble  remains  of  Caerlaverock. 
TJie  ^'  New  Place,^  however,  has  no  representative  at  the  pre- 
•eat  day,  unless  the  small  but  comfortable  abode  of  a  worthy 
ftnner,  which  stands  close  by,  be  taken  as  such.  With  re- 
^eet  to  ''  Warroch  Point,""  again,  and  the  Bay,  and  the 
^f  Gauger^s  Loup,**^  all  these  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  scenery 
about  Caerlavarock,  where  there  is  neither  bay  nor  rock  to  be 
seen,  and  belong  evidently  to  the  wild  and  picturesque  headlands 
about  Colvend,  farther  down  the  Solway.  We  know  of  no  re- 
pvesentative  for  **  Portanferry  ;'*  and  "  Charlie Vhope,*^  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  the  inimitable  ^^  Dandie,""  is  evidently 
stiuated  somewhere  in  the  south,  or  south-east  part  of  Liddes- 
dale* 

With  regard  to  the  living  characters  in  the  drama,  again, 
there  is  the  same  admixture  of  reality  and  invention.  Scott  has 
siiioe  acknowledged,*!-  that  the  outline  of  the  character  of  Meg 
Menrilies  was  taken  from  that  of  Jean  Gordon,  a  renowned  ma- 
tron of  the  gipsy  tribe,  belonging  to  Kirk-Yetholm  in  Rox- 
bttxghshire,  the  head  rendezvous  in  Scotland,  for  ages,  of  that 

*  Mr.  Constable  Maxwell,  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Marmaduke  Max- 
well of  Terregles,  now  claiming  to  be  tlie  representative  of  the  ancieut 
fiuntly  of  Nithsdale.  The  direct  lineal  male  descendant  of  that  uo1»lo 
heme,  however,  (i.  e,  of  the  Lord  Maxwell  who  escaped  in  such  a  re- 
markable manner  from  the  Tower  in  1715,  when  both  title  and  estates 
were  forfeited,)  is  understood  to  be  William  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Canruchaa, 
whose  elder  brother,  George  Walter  Maxwell,  Esq.  a  young  man  of 
the  highest  promise,  was  drowned,  while  bathing  in  the  Nith  at  Dumfries, 
tome  years  ago, — an  event  which  spread  almost  universal  sorrow  over 
tbo  whole  toirth  of  Scotland. 

t .  Introduction  tp  last  edition,  1820.   ' 
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irofdering  tribe.    He  afterwards  gave  a  particular  aaoosnl  ^:4Wa 
herome  in  one  of  a  aeries  of  anonyxnoui  artides  lespooliag  4|b 
Scottish  gipsies,  which  appeared  in  the  early  nmnbaca  nf  Tflad^ 
wood^s  Magazine,  (1817  we  think);  but  the  identity  of 
characters  had  been  recognised  by  many  long  before -the 
himself  divulged  the  fact ;  .  and  the  circumstance  was  friqiKiitljr 
laid  hold  of  by  his  friends,  who,  by  means  of  abmpt  qi 
and  sly  remarks,  endeavoured  to  siurprise  him  into  an 
ment  of  the  portraiture  being  the  work  of  hit  hand.    *Bttt 
contrived  to  parry  all  such  mancnivreB  with  the  moat 
adroitness,  and  not  unfrequently  anticipated  them  hy  aone  go* 
neral  remark  of  his  own.     As  respects  the  cfaaraeter  af'ikgf 
for  instance,  we  have  heard,  that,  on  one  oocaaion,  a  tern 
cunningly  contrived  to  bring  forward  the  lesembfamoa 
Meg  and  the  actual  gipsy  as  a  topic  ai  diacussion  in 
presence,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  from  him,  either  by^^kmif 
tone,  or  look,  some  sign  in  proof  of  their  suspiciona.' 
feet  composure,  however,  entirely  baffled  them  ;  and  after 
ingty  a  pause  of  rumination,  he  remarked,  *^  Wd,  Boir,Hl 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  author  of  the  novel  reaifyiadJmtt 
Gordon  hi  his  eye  when  he  drew  Meg  MerriKes."  •  > «  i 

Jean  had  a  large  family  of  sons,  all  of  whom  dane  in  4m 
course  to  their  respective  ends  in  some  manner  befitting  tiilir 
vagabond  and  ireebooting  mode  of  life.  One  of  her  sonff^ipu 
murdered  by  another  gipsy  named  Johnson,  who  escaped^the 
hands  of  justice  for  nearly  ten  years ;  but  was  afterwudraf- 
prehended,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  execution.  He  oeiitrmd:la 
escape,  however,  before  the  fatal  day,  and  fled  to  Holland,  but 
Jean  tracked  his  steps  with  the  steadiness  and  certainty  of  the 
sleuth-hound ;  he  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  but  there  she  also 
dogged  him — had  him  seized,  brought  back  to  Jedbuv^  and 
hanged.  A  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  meeting  her  some 
time  afterwards,  observed, — ^^  So,  Jean,  you  have  got  Rob 
Johnson  hanged  at  last  !^^  '^  Aye,  gudeman,^  she  r^Ued^  ex- 
ultingly,  ^^  and  a^  that  fu**  o^  gowd  hasna  done  it,^ — holding  jip 
the  comers  of  her  apron  with  her  two  hands. 

The  rest  of  Jean'^s  sons,  it  is  said,  to  the  numbcfr  f£  tight, 
were  all  condemned  to  die  on  the  same  day  at  Jedfaurgh^— -fiyr 
what  crime  we  have  never  heard.     The  jury,  it 
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tffiM  m  <qijni0n,  and  were  debating  among  theifiadvM^  wlien 
#Mie  of  tfaem  who  had  slept  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  pravi- 
aoa^sevisdon,  suddenly  awoke  and  exdaimed,  ^<  hang  them  «^-^ 
Afli^  tkem  n*  r — thus  giving  the  casting  vote  fox  the  condflm* 
MMon  of  the  criminals.  Jean,  who  was  present,  only  remark^ 
fdv  *^  The  Lord  help  the  innocent  in  a  day  like  this  !^  Per- 
the  manner  of  their  death  was  the  only  consolation  the 
woman  had  tor  this  wholesale  bereavement ;  fer  the  gip*- 
like  the  Highland  cattle-lifters— -or  **  gentlemen  drovers^^ 
'ib£v«n  Dhn  M accombish  termed  them«*«eem  to  have  regard- 
aft  die  gallows  as  any  thing  but  a  disreputable  mode  of  exit.* 
•iir'The  incident  introduced  into  the  novel,  of  Brown,  or  Ber- 
I, 'being  lodged  and  protected  by  Meg  Merrilies  in  an  old  de- 
building  near  Deracleugh,  was  a  real  event  in  the  history 
cCtiwan  Ckxrdon,  and  is  detailed  at  length  by  Scott  in  the  article 
Jb'BladLwood'^s  ISIagazine  before  referred  to.  We  shall  give  a 
«Mpw  abridged  version  of  it. 

irivThe  tenant  of  Lochside,  a  farm  near  Yetholm,  who  had 
lieen  always  very  kind  to  Jean  and  her  tribe,  had  occasion  t6 
fp  te  Newcastle  to  collect  money  to  pay  his  rent.  Upon  his 
return  through  the  Cheviot  hills,  he  was  benighted  and  lost  his 
ivay.  At  last  he  espied  a  light  glimmering  through  the  bole 
flf.s  lonely  bam  belonging  to  a  ruinous  and  deserted  suit  of 
■^brm«offices,  to  which  he  directed  his  way  and  knocked  for  ad- 
Mission.  The  door  was  opened  by  Jean  Gordon,  whom  there 
i|iiaa  no  mistaking  from  her  remarkably  tall  and  commanding 
WBgnre-^being  upwards  of  six  feet  high — and  striking  features. 


f  •:'. 


,  *  "  But  what  can  this  end  in,  were  he  (Donald  Bean  Lean,)  taken  in 
sqch  an  act  of  appropriation  ?** 

''  *  To  be  sure  he  would  die  for  the  law,  as  many  a  pretty  man  has  done 
-Mbrekun." 
«,vf  Diaibrtbekwr 

,,  1^  Aye :  that  is,  with  the  law,  or  by  the  law ;  be  strapped  up  on  the 
kind  gallows  of  Crieif,  where  his  father  died,  and  his  goodsire  died,  and 
irhere  I  hope  he'll  Hto  to  die  himsell,  if  he's  not  shot  or  slashed  in  a 
ttfej^gli. 

*  You  hope  such  a  death  for  your  friend,  Evaa  ?** 
.,  f  And  that  do  I  e*eu ;  wonld  yoa  have  me  wish  him  to  die  on  a  handle 
of  wet  straw  in  yon  den  of  his,  like  a  mangy  tyke  ?" — See  converscUion 
between  Waverley  and  Evan  Dhu  Maccombish, — Waverley,   VoL  i.  |^. 
189,  last  edition. 

3a 
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Jean  set  up  a  joyiul  shout  of  recognition,  and  inflfisted  on  the 
farmer  dismounting  and  taking  up  his  lodgings  for  theiiight— li 
jrequest  or  command  which  he  had  no  means  of  disputing.  Upott 
entering  the  bam,  he  found  Jean  alone.  She  had  been  makii^ 
great  preparations  for  supper,  and  he  observed  that  a:t  least  a 
dozen  guests,  of  her  own  tribe  doubtless,  were  expected.  This  was 
a  dismal  prospect  to  the  poor  farmer,  who  felt  in  imagination  his 
cash — being  almost  every  farthing  he  was  worth  in  the  world-i»" 
slipping  out  of  his  pocket,  if  not  the  edge  of  a  whinger  aci^Ms 
liis  throat.  His  fears  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  realised 
sooner  than  he  expected,  for  Jean  instantly  demanded  what 
money  he  had  about  him  ?  The  question,  however,  protedded 
irom  a  very  different  motive  than  he  at  first  suspected.  Itt 
abort,  she  insisted  upon  keeping  his  purse  for  the  night,  as  ih^ 
baimsy  she  said,  sometimes  got  out  of  her  guiding  now^^ays^ 
and  neglected  the  old  gipsy  law  of  respecting  the  property  of 
their  benefactors.  Her  guest,  scarcely  half  satisfied  with  this 
explanation,  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  his  cash,  the 
whole  of  which  she  took  with  the  exception  of  a  few  shzUingi^ 
remarking  that  it  would  be  suspicious  were  he  (bund  travellii^ 
altogether  penniless.  After  giving  him  supper,  she  made  him 
lie  down,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  he  felt  little  inclination  to 
sleep.  About  midnight  the  gang  returned  with  their  various 
articles  of  plunder,  and  the  poor  farmer  heard  them  recount 
their  achievements  in  language  that  made  him  shudder.  They 
were  not  long  in  discovering  that  a  stranger  was  in  the  dwellii^, 
and  demanded  at  Jean  who  he  was.  ^^  K''en  the  winsome  guid* 
man  of  Lochside,  puir  body,**'  she  answered,  **  he's  been  away 
to  Newcastle  seeking  siller  to  pay  his  rent,  but  deil-be->IidLit 
he'^s  been  able  to  gather  in,  and  sae  he^s  e^'en  gaun  haroe  again 
wi**  a  toom  purse  and  a  sair  heart."  Notwithstanding  this  ex- 
planation, and  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Jean,  they  searched 
the  farmer'*s  pockets,  but  finding  only  a  few  shillings  in  then, 
they  thought  the  prize  not  worth  appropriating ;  and  after  a 
hearty  carousal,  all  lay  down  to  sleep.  At  daybreak  Jean 
roused  her  guest,  and  escorted  him  some  miles  on  hia  road 
homewards ;  and  at  parting  restored  the  whole  of  his  money, 
nor  would  accept  a  farthing  in  return  for  her  hospitality  and 
fidelity. 

16 
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In  the  same  article,  Scott  tells  us  of  a  similar  incident  as  the 
above  befalling  his  own  grandfather.  He  was  riding  oyer  Char- 
ter-house moor,  then  a  very  extensive  common,  when  he  sud- 
denly fell  among  a  large  band  of  gipsies.  They  instantly 
seized  on  his  horse'*s  bridle  with  many  shouts  of  welcome,  ex- 
claiming (for  he  was  well  known  to  them)  that  they  had  often 
dined  at  his  expense,  and  now  he  must  stay  and  share  their 
good  cheer,  "  My  ancestor,""  continues  Scott,  "  was  a  little 
alarmed,  for,  like  the  good  man  of  Lochside,  he  had  more  mo^ 
ney  about  his  person  than  he  cared  to  risk  in  such  society. 
However,  being  naturally  a  bold,  lively-spirited  man,  he  entered 
into  the  humour  of  the  thing,  and  sat  down  to  the  feast,  which 
consisted  of  all  the  varieties  of  game,  poultry,  pigs,  and  so  forth, 
^at  could  be  collected  by  a  wide  and  indiscriminate  system  of 
plunder.  The  dinner  was  a  very  merry  one ;  but  my  relative 
got  a  hint  from  some  of  the  older  gipsies  to  retire  just  when 

'  The  mirth  and  fua  grew  fast  and  furious/ 

•nd,  mounting  his  horse  accordingly,  he  took  a  French  leave 
of  his  entertainers,  but  without  experiencing  the  least  breach  of 
hospitality.     I  believe  Jean  Gordon  was  at  this  festival.*" 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  such  sparks  of  the  primitive  goodness 
ef  our  nature  breaking  out  even  through  the  veriest  darkness 
of  moral  corruption  and  depravity.  The  behaviour  of  this  poor 
woman  at  her  death  also  displayed  remarkable  proofs  of  resolute 
fidelity  and  constancy  of  principle ;  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  moreover,  seem  to  have  suggested  to  Scott,  in  his 
**  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,'**  (although  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
numerous  ^^  illustrators ''  advert  to  the  resemblance)  the  de- 
acription  of  the  last  scene  of  Madge  Wildfire'^s  pilgrimage  on 
earth. 

Jean  was  a  keen  politician  and  staunch  Jacobite.  Happen- 
ing to  be  at  Carlisle  fair  in  the  year  17^9  the  inhabitants  of 
which  town  had  then  embraced  the  Hanoverian  cause  with  as 
much  readiness  as  they  had  opened  their  gates  to  the  Highland- 
ers in  the  preceding  year,  she  openly  taunted  the  rabble  for  their 
faithlessness  in  terms  of  bitter  reproach.  The  infuriated  mob 
•eized  upon  her,  carried  her  to  the  Eden,  and  there  ducked  her 
to  death.     But  the  operation  was  no  easy  one,  for  Jean,  although' 
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then  old,  was  still  a  powerful  woman,  and  as  often  aa  die  got 
ber  head  above  the  water,  she  shouted  out  in  defiance  of  btr 
muxderers  "  Charlie  yet  /  Charlie  yet  r 

We  shall  have  more  to  say,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  quf 
memoir,  respecting  the  singular  people  to  whom  Jean  belonged; 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  foiurceenth  century,  oveispread 
£urope  like  a  land-flood,  coming  no  one  knew  whence  or  why^ 
and  who  have  preserved  the  secret  of  their  origin,  and  even  of 
their  mother-tongue,  with  such  singular  fidelity.  We  need  only 
remark  here,  that  their  habits  and  appearance  are  not  yet  a# 
much  matter  of  history  even  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but 
that  many  will  recognise  from  personal  recollection  the  fidelity 
of  our  author'^s  description  of  them.  We  have  already  ndtieed 
that  Scott  recollected  of  seeing  a  grand-daughter  of  Jeani^ 
named  Madge  Gordon,  in  his  childhood. 

Respecting  another  of  the  characters  in  Guy  Manneriiii^f-^ 
Dominie  Sampson — we  have  already  given,  in  an  early  part  rf 
our  narrative,  somewhat  irregularly  perhaps,  the  afiecting  out- 
line of  the  original  furnished  by  Scott  himself: — ^l^hat  he  was 
actually  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  gentleman  of  large  but  eneum* 
bered  property  and  indolent  disposition ;  that  death  swept  off 
all  the  sons  of  the  latter  one  by  one ;  debts  increased  and  funds 
diminished,  until  he  was  rouped  out ;  and  that  he  dropped 
down  dead  at  the  threshold,  when  about  to  remove  from  the 
house  of  his  fathers,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  now  far  ad^ 
vanced  in  life,  penniless  and  unprotected.  That  the  tutor, 
roused  to  the  exertion  of  talents  which  he  never  before  dreamt 
of  possessing,  opened  a  little  school,  and  supported  his  patron^s 
child  for  the  rest  d*  her  life,  treating  her  with  the  same  buxnhk 
observance  and  devoted  attention  which  he  had  used  towaidt 
her  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity. 

In  the  tutor  of  the  novel,  however,  we  find  that,  as  in  all  his 
other  characters,  Scott  has  pressed  in  traits  from  more  originab 
than  (me.  The  dress,  demeanour,  and  circumstances  of  the 
Dominie  at  College,  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  those  of  hun* 
dreds  of  poor  country  lads  taken  by  their  parents  finom  die 
plough-tail  and  the  hirsel,  who  doom  them  to  a  probation  of  school- 
ing and  starvation,  in  the  hope  of  one  day  seeiqg  ^^  th^ir  bftirii 
wag  his  pow  in  a  poopit.""    Those  of  o«r  xeaden  who  have 
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attended  the  university  of  *'  Auld  Reekie,^  must  be  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  many  a  Dominie  Sampson,  in  as  fiur  as 
r^ards  the  outward  insignia  of  rusticity  and  poverty.  This  is 
•.species  of  ambition,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland,  and  may  be  considered  as  at  once  a  blessing  and  a 
hane  to  them.*  If  it  manifests  a  high  and  salutary  state  of 
iDPral  leeling  on  the  one  hand,  the  result  of  it  but  too  ire- 
qiiently  terminates  in  entailing  a  burden  of  misery  equally  on 
the  parents  and  the  unhappy  being  who,  disappointed  in  all 
his  hopes  and  struggles  for  preferment  or  employment  in  the 
way  of  his  profession,  has  at  the  same  time  been  rendered  utterly 
imfit  for  resuming  the  homely  labours  from  which  he  was  unad* 
visedly  taken — returning,  in  short,  and  lowering  his  ideas  and 
deportment,  to  the  humble  duties  of  his  original  station. 
Many  of  our  brightest  ornaments  in  learning  and  science,  it  is 
true,  have  sprung  from  such  a  source,  and  it  is  the  fatal  error 
^  the  poor  cottar  that  he  looks  only  to  these  examples  of  suc- 
cessful genius,  and  flatters  himseli*  that  his  ^'  own  boy,"*"  for  the 
aake  of  whose  education  he  pinches  and  pares,  rises  early,  and 
lies  down  late,  eats  dry  bread,  and  drinks  cold  water,  (to  use 
the  language  of  Scott,)  is  equally  gifted  by  nature  and  disposi- 
tion to  prove  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  his  native  land. 
There  is  much  in  all  this  that  is  to  be  regretted,  in  an  indivi* 
dual  sense,  but  there  is  also  much  that  is  pleasing  and  elevat- 
iag,  nationally  speaking ;  and  he  must  be  a  bolder  speculator 
on  the  subject  of  human  economy  than  we  arc,  who  would  ex- 
press a  wish  to  see  this  feeling  of  ambition  eradicated  from  tlie 
sninds  of  our  peasantry. 

But  to  return  to  the  case  in  point.  If  Scott  drew  the  private 
bistory  and  outward  condition  of  the  Dominie  from  the  sources 
above  mentioned,  we  have  pretty  certain  evidence  of  his  being  in-* 
debted  to  another  original  for  iiis  personal  figure  and  appellation."!* 
This  was  a  young  man  named  James  Sanson,  son  of  James 

*  Even  to  this  day  oiir  rural  popalation,  like  their  fictitious  but  wor- 
ifkf  representative,  David  Deans,  regard  a  minister  of  the  church  as 
being  an  infinitely  greater  character  than  a  landed  proprietor,  or  indeed 
any  other  rank  or  profession  whatever.  And  long-  may  such  a  feeling 
4ibtain  amongst  them. 

t  Bee  *  Chambers's  Illustrations.*' 
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Sanson,  tacksman  of  Berkhill-side  Mill,  in  the  parish  of  Leger^ 
wood,  Berwickshire ;  and  his  history  is  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting  and  affecting.  He  received  his  early  education  at  a 
country  school,  and  afterwards  attended  successively  the  colleges 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  where  he  became  a  profound  dasstc 
scholar  and  metaphysician,  and  was  equally  distinguished  ibr 
his  retired  and  modest  disposition.  After  being  licensed,  he 
was  much  admired  as  a  preacher,  but  wanting  interest  to  obtain 
him  preferment,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  usual  expedient 
of  unpatronised  divines — teaching — for  a  subsistence.  Having 
saved  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
pedestrian  excursion  into  England,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he 
traversed;  and  happening  to  return  by  Harwich,  the  sight  of  the 
Dutch  passage-boats  tempted  him  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Conti- 
nent. He  travelled  through  the  Netherlands,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  Germany,  and  returned  with  fuUy  two-thirds  of  his 
twenty-five  pounds  in  his  pocket.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had 
been  maintained,  during  his  peregrinations,  chiefly  by  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  convents.  After  his  return  he  became  tutor  in 
the  family  of  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Johnston,  minister  of 
Earlscon,  (Erchildoun)  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott,  uncle  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  whose  family  thai 
resided  at  Ellieston,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh.  Whilst  su- 
j)erintending  the  education  of  Mr.  Scott'*s  children,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  Carlenridge  (or  Caerlanrigg)  Chapel,* 
appertaining  to  the  parish  of  Hawick.  He  still  continued, 
however,  to  attend  to  the  education  of  Mr.  Scott'^s  &mily  during 
the  week,  and  it  was  at  this  period  he  is  supposed  first  to  have 
been  honoured  with  the  denomination  of  Dominie  Sanson^ 
which  he  afterwards  bore.  The  origin  of  that  of  the  tutor  in 
the  novel  will  at  once  be  perceived  by  our  readers.  The  subse- 
quent fate  of  this  poor  man  was  peculiarly  unhappy.  He  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  tenants  of  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun  at  the  mines  of  Leadhills  ;  the  noxious  effluvia  of  the 

*  The  present  holder  of  this  charge  18  the  Rev.  Henry  Scott  Riddell, 
author  of  the  **  Songs  of  the  Ark,"  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful  lyrics 
in  our  language ;  and  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  amiable  sim- 
plicity and  integrity  of  character,  as  well  as  the  pastoral  duties  of  bir 
unfortimate  predecessor. 
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mineral  so6h  began  to  undennine  his  health,  but  his  keen  sense 
of  duty  made  him  persevere  in  his  vocation.  He  first  lost  his 
teedi,  next  became  totally  blind,  and  death  soon  terminated  all 
his  earthly  toils.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  many  ami- 
lible  virtues  ;  simple,  manly,  &ithfiil  and  affectionate.  In  per- 
itai,  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  his 
prototype  in  the  novel — huge  and  clumsy  in  his  limbs,  and 
ludicrously  awkward  in  his  motions ;  but  those  who  knew  him 
fergot  the  ungainliness  of  the  casket  in  the  preciousness  of  the 
jewel  it  contained.* 

The  character  of  Dandie  Dinmont  affords  another  instance  of 
Scott'^s  singidar  power  of  throwing  the  individual  characteristics 
of  a  whole  community  into  one  portrait.  When  the  novel  first 
esme  out,  all  Liddesdale  was  in  a  ferment,  like  a  bee-hive  in 
a  sunny  day,  and  much  coy  bantering  took  place  among  the 
^  kids'"  respecting  the  individual  amongst  them  entitled  to  the 
lionour  of  representing  the  gudeman  of  Charlieshope.  Perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  the  opprobrinm;  for  (will  it  be  credited  ?) 
many  amongst  them,  who  thought  the  cap  fitted  themselves 
mther  closely,  absolutely  expressed  the  highest  indignation  at 
being  identified  with  a  character  which  was  in  itself  enough 
to  redeem  the  ruined  credit  of  a  nation  !  General  suspicion, 
however,  attached  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Davidson,  a  tenant 
of  Lord  Douglas,  as  being  Dandie''s  more  immediate  proto- 
type, both  from  the  striking  points  of  resemblance  in  their 
personal  qualities  of  blunt  honesty,  personal  strength  and  hardi- 
hood, and  from  Davidson^'s  being  actually  the  owner  of  a  family 
of  terriers,  of  the  generic  names  of  Pepper  and  Mustard. 
Scott,  in  his  late  edition  of  the  novel,  so  far  acknowledges  the 
trdth  of  the  conjecture,  but  observes,  that  there  were,  at  least,  a 
dosen  of  stout  Liddesdale  yeomen  with  whom  he  had  been  ac« 

*  Were  we  to  imitnte  some  of  Scott's  illustrators  in  drawing  parallels 
between  real  and  fictitious  characters,  from  some  similar  traits  or  inci- 
dents  in  their  history,  we  would  find  another  original  for  the  Dominie  in 
no  Umb  a  personage  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton !  The  circumstance  of  the 
DoHiiaie*s  foi^etting  himself  over  a  volume,  vfhen  half-way  up  the 
ladder  in  the  library  at  Woodboume,  and  standing  there  until  the  ser* 
tmH  palled  him  by  the  coat-tails,  and  told  him  dinner  waited,  is  taken 
from  an  anecdote  of  the  same  sort  told  by  Swift  of  the  great  philoeopber* 
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qbamted^  slid  irhosc  hospitality  he  shtired  in-  hi»^iMuMk$ 
through  that  wild  country^  at  a  time  when  it  was  itocadljp 
eeasiUe  save  in  the  manner  described  in  the  nnvie^  who 
hij  claim  to  identity  with  the  rough  but  faithful,  gei»aitt 
hospitable  &nner.  Mr.  Davidson,  Soott  tells  us^  Tcsidsd  iHt 
Hindlee,  a  wild  farm  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Teviotdale  snouai- 
tains,  and  bordering  close  on  Liddesdale,  where  the  livenr 
brooks  divide  as  they  take  their  course  to  the  eattem  and 
em  seas.  His  passion  for  the  chase  in  all  its  farms,  but 
cially  for  fox-hunting,  in  the  fashion  describe  in  die  naln^» 
in  conducting  which  he  was  skilful  bejrond  most  meat  in  idle 
South  Highlands,  was  the  distinguishing  point  in  his  dmnctdi 
When  the  tale  on  which  these  comments  are  written:  ^—■■wr 
mther  popular,  the  name  of  Dandie  Dinmont  ihw  gemsdl^ 
gfiven  to  him,  which  Mr.  Davidson  received  with  gtea^jggad  jh» 
Inour,  only  saying,  while  he  distinguished  the  author  li^]dK 
name  applied  to  him  in  the  country-— where  the  mmmnaW 
Scott  is  so  common — ^^  that  the  Sheriff  had  not  miltsM  iJiOBBt 
him  mair  than  about  ither  folk,  but  only  about  his^ogs.r  '^nn-- 

If  it  appear  surprising  to  any  one  how  these  natives/  oliim 
mountain-wild  happened  to  fix  with  such  aceuiacy  on  itlie  nsl 
author  of  the  novel,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  mn  atf  &r 
*^  abroad  '^  on  the  subject,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
was  perhaps  the  first  and  only  literary  man,  of  modern 
least,  that  had  ever  penetrated  into  their  sequestered  vaksyH-^ 
circumstance  of  which  they  were  well  aware.  '. ,  >l. 

Scott  tells  us,  that  an  English  lady  of  high  rank  and 
being  desirous  to  possess  a  brace  of  the  celebrated  Mnsttid 
Pepper  terriers,  expressed  her  wishes  in  a  letter,  whieih^as- li- 
terally addressed  to  ^^  Mr.  Dandie  Dinmont,*"  under'  wImeIi 
very  general  direction  it  reached  Mr.  Davidson,  who  was  putllf 
proud  of  the  application,  and  failed  not  to  comply  with « se- 
quest  which  did  him  and  his  favourite  atteadania  so  miAb 
honour.  f-  - 

In  Mr.  Davidson,  we  have  one  of  the  most  curious  mttsiMN* 
on  record  of  <<  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.'"  This  #0^- 
ihy  man  died  in  January  1820,  after  a  long  illness,  iduBBf 
which  he  dis^yed  the  most  sincere  piety  of  mind  aDdr^usill* 
fulness  for  the  idigious  counsel  ^  the  pariah  Anfffmrn^Ln-  Om 
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it^^Atmt  three  wedw  before  his  death,  the  hounds  of  a  nei^ 
bamii^  piojHrielor  started  a  fox  ahnost  opposite  his  bed^rsom 
vtmdow.  Aldiough  almost  in  extremity,  his  eyes  gUatened 
ivith  pleasure  the  moment  he  heard  the  sound,  and  he  insisted 
on  getting  out  of  bed  to  view  the  chase.  With  great  difficulty 
hm  orawled  to  the  window,  and  there  saw  part  of  the  fun,  as  he 
<Mmod  it.  When  the  clergyman  called  on  him  the  same  day» 
be  said  he  had  seen  Reynard  once  more,  but  had  not  seen  his 
death.  <^  If  it  had  been  the  will  of  Providenoe,""  he  continued, 
■^  I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  after  him ;  but  I  am  glad 
that  I  got  to  the  window,  and  I  am  thankful  finr  what  I  saw, 
im  it  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good.^  If  there  appears 
asmething  in  this  incident  incompatible  with  the  thoughts 
to  a  death4>ed— ^and  he  knew  he  was  dying— *the  conclud- 
lemark  ought  almost  to  reconcile  us  to  the  mrcumstanoe,  as 
viiplying  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  great  change  that 
iswaited  hkn.  None  but  a  mind  reconciled  to  such  an  event 
oasdd  have  felt  himsdf  done  <^  a  great  deal  of  good  ^  to,  by  ob- 
taining a  glimpse  of  the  amusements  which  constituted  so  great 
a^ponion  of  his  earthly  enjoyment,  and  which  he  was  perfectly 
jssnsciiwis  he  would  never  enjoy  more. 

.  Bespeeting  counsellor  Pleydell,  it  is  said  that  his  likeness 
kas'heen  distinctly  recognised  in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr. 
Crsship,  once  the  most  celebrated  pleader  at  the  Scottish  Bar ; 
iMit,  we  confess,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  discover  this  allied 
identity,  in  as  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  information 
asBumiiig  the  character  of  that  eminent  counsell^nr.  Mr.  Gham- 
hiiBjalio  confesses  himself  a  proselyte  to  the  above  opinion,  has,  in 
his  '^  Illustrations  of  the  author  of  Waverfey,^  given  a  pretty  fuU, 
iaid  we  believe  accurate,  sketch  of  the  habits  and  history  of  that 
;  but  the  narrative,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  establishes 
die  dissimilarity  than  the  identity  of  their  characters. 
Mr*  Crosbie  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  nightly  d^uehee ; 
even  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  not  unfirequently  reeling  directly 
fiaaa  his  cups  to  the  court ;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  so  for 
^  lefk  to  himself,^^  as  to  mistake  the  party  by  whom  he  had 
been  employed,  and  absolutely  plead  the  cause  of  his  opponent. 
Fbydell  is  represented  as  being  a  man  of  a  very  difierent  stamp; 

oonfomnng  somewhat,  no  doubt,  to  the  jolly  habits  of  the  times, 

3b 
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and  occasionally  playing  at  high  jinks  on  a  Saturday  evtsnii^  ; 
but  by  no  means  a  habitual  toper  ;  always  shrewd,  dear-headed, 
and  ready  for  business ;  and  the  last  man  in  the  world  likely^ 
to  ruin  himself  by  building  a  palace  for  a  mansion-house,  and 
launching  into  extravagances  beyond  his  means  of  supporting, 
as  his  supposed  prototype  did.  Crosbie  was  a  man  of  great  wit 
and  humour,  but  almost  solely  of  those  kinds  adapted  to  the 
sphere  of  his  profession,  or  the  revels  of  a  tavern  ;  those  of  Pley- 
dell,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  fitted  for  the  drawing-rooou 
With  the  one,  in  short,  dissipation  was,  if  not  natural,  at 
least  habitual  to  an  inveterate  degree ;  with  the  other,  it  was 
the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  to  his  conduct :  nor  is  there  in 
his  habits  of  thought  or  action  the  slightest  trait  indicating  the 
probability  of  a  consummation  to  his  career,  so  dismal  as  that  of 
the  unhappy  Mr.  Crosbie, — reckless  drunkenness,  and  its  oen- 
sequences — self-degradation,  worldly  contempt,  poverty,  starva- 
tion, disease,  utter  desertion  and  death.* 

Mr.  Chambers  has,  we  think,  been  more  successful  in  point- 
ing out  the  original  of  "  Driver,'*'* — not,  however,  in  the  perscm 
of  Mr.  Crosbie'^s  clerk,  who,  although  of  equally  low  and  dissi- 
pated habits  as  he  in  the  novel,  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of 
fully  as  much  legal  knowledge,  if  not  also  of  as  much  genuine 
wit,  as  his  employer — ^but  in  a  sort  of  hanger-on  of  that  person- 
age, and  denominated,  from  his  close  attendance  on  his  tipping 
patron,  his  Shadow,  We  are  told,  it  was  actually  true  that  this 
individual,  like  ^^  Driver'*'*  in  the  novel,  could  write  as  well  and  as 
quick,  drunk  as  sober, — asleep  as  awake ;  and  it  was  one  of  lus 
&vourite  jokes,  that  he  meant  to  write  out  his  will  after  death, 
and  dispose  of  his  legacies  according  to  the  demeanor  of  his 
relatives  upon  the  occurrence  of  that  mournful  event. 

Of  the  scoundrel  Olossin  we  need  say  nothing.  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  but  too  many  prototypes  of  his  character  amoi^ 
the  votaries  of  Themis  even  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  to  be 

*  This  nnfortunate  {^eDtleman,  who  bad  been,  but  a  few  years  belbfe, 
the  admired  and  courted  of  the  first  circles  of  rank,  fksbion,  and  ^mt\g 
in  Edinburgh,  was,  it  is  said,  so  utterly  deserted  at  his  death,  (in  1785,) 
that  there  was  not  a  single  friend  or  attendant  near  him  to  dose  his 
eyes;  and  that  the  only  persons  who  attended  his  funeral  were  a  h\r 
•traatfers- hired  from  the  public  street— Ekea ! 

id 
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feared  too  many  EUangowans  also  for  these  worst  of  harpies 
to  prey  upon.  We  say  this  in  all  reverence  to  the  Faculty^ 
the  character  of  which  it  would  indeed  ill  beseem  us  to  impugn. 
To  adopt  the  language  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  «  in  a  profession 
where  unbounded  trust  is  necessarily  reposed,  there  is  nothing 
surprising  that  fools  should  neglect  it  in  their  idleness,  and 
tricksters  abuse  it  in  their  knavery.'" 

**  GKiy  Mannering'''*  was  rated  by  the  critics  much  below  its 
predecessor  "  Waverley  *"  on  its  first  appearance.  The  story  was 
less  probable — the  incidents  less  natural — the  characters  less 
^tinctly  painted — in  short,  it  was  altogether  a  very  inferior 
production  ;  but  still,  observe,  it  was  a  work  of  vtry  const'dera" 
Ne  merit.  It  is  very  easy  to  perceive  the  reason  of  all  this. 
Books  are  seldom  now-a<lays  judged  of  by  their  own  merits,  as  in 
the  days  of  Johnson,  Addison,  or  Mackenzie.  The  language  of 
modem  criticism  is  chiefly  relative,  and  consists  almost  solely  in 
the  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  work  in  hand  and  some 
publication  of  the  same  nature  which  had  previously  been  be- 
-fere  the  world,  and  upon  which  the  public  veto  had  been  passed. 
When  "  Waverley  '*''  came  out,  therefore,  these  literary  oen- 
tors  were  at  a  loss  what  to  say,— they  had  no  previous  stand- 
ard to  judge  by,  and  like  prudent  men  they  waited  until  the 
Opinion  of  those  whose  taste  they  aflTected  to  direct  should  be 
■heard.  Their  situation  was  a  less  uncomfortable  one,  and  their 
course  more  evident,  when  its  successor  appeared.  They  had 
now  an  established  precedent  to  judge  by,  and  to  work  they 
went,  drawing  comparisons,  and  stretching  parallels  between  the 
various  incidents,  scenes,  and  characters  of  the  two  books. 
'  The  result  of  this  mode  of  critical  investigation  could  only  prove, 
as  we  have  stated  it  did,  unfavourable.  The  personages  in  the 
second  work  were  all  of  a  much  lower  grade  than  those  in  Wa- 
verley. The  Critical  Exquisites  could  not  brook  the  idea  of 
being  entertained  with  descriptions  of  the  habits  and  adventures 
<^  gipsies,  smugglers,  fox-hunters,  and  such  like  scum  of  man- 
kind ;  and  reckoned  it  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  be  intro- 
duced into  such  company. 

Admitting,  as  we  must  do,   that   the  novel  is  pitched  in  a 

aomewhat  lower  tone  than  "  Waverley,*"  wc  are  yet  ready  to 

maintain,  that  in  the  main  feature  of  it — the  depicting  of  hu* 
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man  ehiUracter-*-it  is,  on  the  whole,  scarcely  inferior,  and  ife 
some  points  superior,  to  its  popular  predecessor.     There  eannot 
be  a  more  faithful,  and  therefore  more  melancholy,  piotore  itf 
human  life,  than  the  contrast  presented  between  the  youth  asMl  * 
manhood  of  Mannering, — the  gay,  young,  and  sportive  ChdEM 
scholar,  his  imagination  redolent  of  blissful  anticipations  of  k^ 
and  happiness,  and  his  path  of  life  stretched  out  before  iua 
in  all  the  flattering  hues  (^  youthful  enthusiasm— -chaiq^  into  ■ 
the  haughty  and  stem  soldier,  wealthy  and  renowned  beyond' 
almost  his  wishes,  yet  with  all  the  early  hopes  of  his  hetait 
blighted,  and  pursued  by  cankering  sorrows  which  are  <<  a  Jf^rfi^- 
tual  aloes  in  his  cup  of  existence.'"     In  how  many  bosoms  Am- 
not  the  picture  find  a  similitude  !  i  ^* 

Julia,  we  confess,  is  no  &vourite  of  ours ;  and  we  readily  giw' 
her  up  with  all  her  flippant  and  ill-timed  petulance  to  tke  €m^ 
tigation  of  the  critics.  Nor  is  Lucy  Bertram  a  personage  tar 
whom  we  feel  very  warmly  disposed  to  put  our  lance  in  tmt. 
For  both  these  ladies,  however,  every  man  who  has  mingled 
in  general  society  can  be  at  no  loss  to  find  many  prototypesy-^ 
and  so  &r  the  author  is  vindicated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  faith&il  Dominie,  honest  Din* 
mont,  the  spruce,  witty,  gallant  and  sagacious  Pleydell,  tke 
pompous  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood,  with  his  eternal  triads^^jiiB 
deeming,  and  opining,  and  considering — all  are  master-pieoe^ 
We  shall  never  forget  the  feelings  of  indignation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  admiration  on  the  other,  with  whidi  we  witnessed 
the  respective  personifications  of  the  faithful  and  afiectiosurte 
tutor  by  the  great  bufibon  of  the  cocknies,  Liston,  and  our  oim 
admirable  Mackay.  In  the  hands  of  the  former  the  chameter 
was  (as  usual)  that  of  a  mere  merry-andrew ;  not  a  single  yniiiiMp 
trait  of  the  original  was  brought  out ;  all  was  grimace,  and 
floundering,  and  absurdity.  In  Mackay,  again,  the  awkwaid- 
ness  and  absence  of  mind  of  the  original  are,  as  intended  by  the 
author,  kept  quite  subordinate — a  mere  set-off  to  his  better 
qualities.  The  scene  in  which  the  worthy  creature  declares  hn 
determination  never  to  forsake  the  daughter  of  his  **  honoured 
master,^^  whatever  be  her  fate  or  her  fortunes,  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  passages  in  all  Scott's  writings,  and  in  the  hands  of 
our  favourite  actor  it  loses  nothing  of  its  pathos.     <<  It  is  jmH 
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the  lucEe-^it  it  not  the  lucre  (lejecting  the  praised  xeconipeiiie 
fiflchis  services) — ^but  that  I,  that  have  ate  of  her  fiither^s  loa^ 
and  iaaak  of  his  eup,  for  twmty  years  and  more— i^to  think  that 
I  iam  going  to  leave  her— and  to  leave  her  in  distress  and  do- 
]aiur«-««-No,  Miss  Lucy,  you  need  never  think  it !  You  would 
not  coBsent  to  put  forth  your  finther^s  poor  dog ;  and  would  you 
aaa  me  worse  than  a  messan  ?  No,  Miss  Lucy  Bertram,  while 
I  live  I  will  not  separate  from  you.  1^11  be  no  burden — I  have 
thought  how  to  prevent  that.  But  as  Ruth  said  unto  Naomi, 
*  iSntreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  nor  to  depart  from  thee ;  for 
vikither  thou  goest  1  will  go,  and  where  thou  dwellest  I  will 
dpell ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  shall  be 
my  God.  Where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be 
Inuriod.  The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but 
igmih  do  part  thee  and  me  !^  ^^ 

But  there  is  perhaps  nothing  in  this  novel  that  demonstrates 
■o  atrongly  Scott^s  philosophical  and  seemingly  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  as  in  the  concluding  scene  of  the 
ibH^erado  Uatteraick^s*  career.  When  reproached  by  Mac- 
Morlan,  for  having  concluded  a  lifo  spent  without  a  single  vir- 
tue, with  the  murder  of  his  accomplice  Glossin,  the  wretch 
-npliea-— ^^  Virtue  ?— donner !  I  was  always  faithRil  to  my 
dup-owners-^ways  accounted  for  cargo  to  the  last  stiver.*" 
He  then  occupies  his  last  hour  in  writing  a  particular  account 
cf  the  &te  of  the  vessel  and  other  business  matters  to  the  mer- 
cantile house  at  Flushing,  and  thereupon  deliberately  hangs 
himself.  This  is  a  fine,  though  fearful  illustration  of  the  "  soul 
of  goodness  in  things  evil.^ 

The  observations  of  Sir  Robert  Hazlewood  of  Hazlewood,  Ba- 
mnet,  (in  whom  we  think  we  recognise  the  same  original  whom 
Allan  Cunningham  has  gibbetted  in  his  ^^  Paul  Jones'^ — it  would 
•be  indelicate  to  surviving  friends  to  speak  more  plainly)  respect- 
ing the  encroachments  of  the  democracy  on  the  theretofore  exdu- 
ti^e  habits  and  privileges  of  their  superiors,  would  seem  rather 
mere  applicable  to  the  present  times  than  the  period  referred  to  in 
the  novel. — "These  are  dreadful  times,  indeed,  my  worthy  neigb- 
hfmx  !— days  when  the  bulwarks  of  society  are  shaken  to  their 

*  This  peraonage  is  supposed  to  be  intended  for  a  likeness  of  a  fiuned 
sni^ler,  named  Yawkins,  who^  abont  the  same  period,  was  the  terror 
of  all  the  revenue  officers  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway. 
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mighty  base,  and  that  rank)  which  forms,  as  it  were,  its  highest 
grace  and  ornament,  is  mingled  and  confused  with  the  viler  parts 
of  the  architecture.  O!  my  good  Mr.  Gilbert  Glossin,  in  my  time. 
Sir,  the  use  of  swords  and  pistols,  and  such  honourable  anns, 
was  reserved  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  themselves,  and  the 
disputes  of  the  vulgar  were  decided  by  the  weapons  which  na- 
ture had  given  them,  or  by  cudgels  cut,  brok^i,  or  hewed  oat 
of  the  next  wood.  But  now,  Sir,  the  clouted  shoe  of  the 
peasant  galls  the  kibe  of  the  courtier.  The  lower  ranks  have 
their  quarrels.  Sir,  and  their  points  of  honour,  and  their  i»- 
venges,  which  they  must  bring,  forsooth,  to  fatal  arbite- 
ment  r 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  ^^  Guy  Mannering,*"  was 
the  astral  agency  introduced,  and  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the 
mutual  predictions  of  Mannering  and  Meg  Merrilies,  respeet- 
ing  the  &tc  of  young  Bertram.     Without  attempting  to  vindi- 
cate the  orthodoxy  of  judicial  astrology,  Scott,  in  his  reooit 
introduction  to  the  novel,  endeavours  to  justify  the  employmoat 
of  such  agency,  as  being  not  only  consonant  with  the  genctal 
belief  of  the  times  referred  to,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  doc- 
trine even  at  the  present  day  retains  some  votaries.     He  men- 
tions, in  particular,  a  remarkable  case  of  a  late  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  legerdemain,   who  constructed  a  scheme  of  his  own 
nativity,  calculated  according  to  such  rules  of  art  as  he  could 
collect  from  the  best  astrological  authors.     The  result  of  the 
past  he  found  agreeable  to  what  had  hitherto  befallen  him,  but 
in  the  important  prospect  of  the  future  a  singular  difficulty  oc- 
curred.    There  were  two  years,  during  the  course  of  which  he 
could  by  no  means  obtain  any  direct  knowledge,  whether  the 
subject  of  the  scheme  would  be  dead  or  alive.     Anxious  con- 
cerning so  remarkable  a  circumstance,  he  gave  the  scheme  to  a 
brother  astrologer,  who  was  also  baffled  in  the  same  manner. 
At  one  period  he  found  the  native,  or  subject,  was  oertainlj 
alive ;  at  another,  that  he  was  unquestionably  dead ;   but  a 
space  of  two  years  extended  betwixt  these  two  terms,  during 
which  he  could  find  no  certainty  as  to  his  death  or  existence. 
The  astrologer  noted  the  remarkable  circif  mstance  in  his  diary, 
and  continued  his  exhibitions  in  various  parts  of  the  empire 
until  the  period  was  about  to  expire  during  which  his  exist* 
ence  had  been   warranted  as  actually  ascertained.     At  last, 
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while  he  was  exhibituig  to  a  numerous  audience  his  various 
tridis  of  legerdemain,  the  hands,  whose  activity  had  so  often 
baffled  the  closest  observer,  suddenly  lost  their  power,  the  cards 
dropped  from  them,  and  he  sunk  down  a  disabled  paralytic.  In 
diis  state  the  artist  languished  for  two  years,  when  he  was  at 
length  removed  by  death.  **  The  fact,  if  truly  reported,^  ob- 
serves Soott,  in  reference  to  the  preceding  story — ^which  is  cer- 
tainly quite  as  remarkable  and  incredible  as  that  in  the  novel — 
■^ifl  one  of  those  singular  coincidences  which  occasionally  appear, 
difiering  so  widely  from  ordinary  calculation,  yet  without  which 
iixegnlfurities  human  life  would  not  present  to  mortals,  looking 
into  fiiturity,  the  abyss  of  impenetrable  darkness  which  it  is 
ihe  pleasure  of  the  Creator  it  should  offer  to  them.  Were 
every  thing  to  happen  in  the  ordinary  train  of  events,  the  iuture 
mmld  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  like  the  chances  of 
gaming.  But  extraordinary  events,  and  wonderful  runs  of  luck, 
dfefy  the  calculations  of  mankind,  and  throw  impenetrable  dark- 
less on  ftiture  contingencies.^  Scott  also  teUs  us  in  the  same 
place  that  he  had  recently  (date  1829)  been  honoured  with  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  deeply  skilled  in  astrological  mysteries, 
odSnring  to  calculate  his  own  nativity  ;  but  it  was  found  impos- 
able  to  procure  the  proper  data  for  the  construction  of  a  horo- 
aeope. 

But  although  our  author  thus  seemingly  avows  his  belief  in 
tlie  possibility  of  such  secret  influences,  he  was  very  far  from 
being  a  proselyte  to  that  faith  which  attributes  to  a  special 
destiny  every  action  and  incident  of  human  existence  ;  the 
tendency  of  which,  were  it  once  established,  would  utterly  de- 
]^ve  man  of  that  "  free-agency '^  which  reason  and  religion 
alike  assign  to  his  character.  No  man  was  more  sensible  than 
he  of  the  duty  and  efficacy  of  individual  exertion  in  the  con- 
struction of  one''s  own  fortunes ;  or  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet, — 

**  We  are  ourselves  our  own  distress. 
We  make  ourselves  our  happiness.'' 

Talking  with  his  lady  one  day  about  an  individual  who  had 
bean  remarkably  fortunate  in  life,  which  circumstance  the  latter 
seemed  inclined  to  impute  mainly  to  luck, — "  Ah,  mamma  !** 
replied  Scott,  (by  which  title  he  usually  familiarly  addressed 
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bar,)  ^^  you  may  say  as  you  like,  but  take  my  wmtAtut  it^  "^ A 

skill  leads  to  fortune.'"* 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  another  part  of  our  aubfeete 
We  alluded  in  a  previous  part  of  our  nairative  t«»'8eott*a  ei^ 
cursion  to  France  in  1815,  immediately  after  the  batda  «f 
Waterloo,  and  to  two  works,  one  a  poem,  the  other  in  piim^ 
the  result  of  that  journey,  and  wiiioh  were  publiriiied:  the  8HM 
year^ — the  first  in  his  own  name,  the  latter  anonymbua.  Of 
the  poem  we  have  already  spoken,  as  being  a  fiiilufe ;  bat  ftm 
prose  volume  was  eagerly  and  universally  read ;  ami  aa  k 
pretty  well  known  who  was  the  writer,  it  led  the  puUie 
and  farther  astray,  respecting  the  authorship  of  ^<  Wiiipailiy* 
and  ^^  Guy  Mannering,^  the  latter  of  whicb  works  sppaaiiidii* 
most  at  the  same  moment. 

^^  Paulas  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,^  for  so-  was  the  wroib  «»7 
titled,  was  well  deserving  of  all  its  popularity,  and  prcaenta'MF 
every  respect  one  of  the  most  pleasing  contrasts  whidi 
desired  to  the  lucubrations  of  most  of  our  modem  tomiala 
travellers.  It  gives  a  most  minute,  yet  lively  account  ci 
various  classes  of  society  in  Flanders  and  France  theiy 
ners,  occupations,  institutions,  buildings,  agricultuiey— in  slnrty 
one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  author  had  dedicated 
of  personal  observation,  study,  and  inquiry,  to  qualify 
for  the  undertaking.  The  plan  of  the  work,  too^  is  na 
happily  conceived  than  delightfully  executed :  the  letleiii 
addressed  to  several  imaginary  kinsfolk  in  Scotland,  aond  iIm 
omtents  are  varied  so  as  to  suit  their  different  suppoaed 
For  instance,  his  descriptions  of  the  ladies,  their  dreaa, 
anoe,  amusements,  &c.  are  addressed  ^^  to  his  sister  Margaiat  ;^ 
his  observations  on  fortifications,  stormings,  battles,  be.  aiM 
^^  to  his  cousin  the  Major ;""  his  political  retro^eeta  aad  vm^ 
marks  are  for  the  benefit  ^^  of  his  cousin  Peter,^  &e.  We  thni^ 
as  it  were,  have  a  different  style  of  writing  in  almoet 
epistle,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  kept  delightedly 
the  very  last.  We  have  a  dear  and  sucdnct  view  of  the 
of  public  parties  and  public  feeling  in  France  and  the  NedMT^ 
lands,  betwixt  the  periods  of  Buonaparte^s  abdication  in  18M| 
and  his  meteor-like  reappearance  in  1815 ;  and  we  may 
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by  the  Wfi  ihat  he  pttntB  out  in  the  most  feicible  nuoinef  tho 
absurdity  of  that  most  impolitic  measure  of  the  allies-^the 
union  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  His  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject are  indeed  so  strongly  prophetic  of  what  has  subsequently 
i»oved  the  result  of  the  experiment,  as  well  as  so  just  and  phi*. 
Ifsophie  in  a  more  general  sense,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting 
nJew  sentences.  <^  I  am  no  friend,'"  he  sajrs,  ^  to  the  modem 
fblitical  legerdemain,  which  transfers  cities  and  districts  from 
qma  state  to  another,  substituting  the  <  natural  boundaries,^  (» 
]duBase  invented  by  the  French  to  justify  their  own  usurpations,) 
Iq^.insamii^  a  river  or  a  diain  of  mountains,  or  some  other 
gieegnaphical  line  of  demarcation,  instead  of  the  moral  limits 
vld<fli  have  been  drawn,  by  habits  of  &ith  and  loyalty  to  a  par- 
tieular  sovereign  or  form  of  government,  by  agreement  in  pdiiti* 
od^and  religious  opinions,  and  by  resemblance  of  language  and 
;  limits  traced  at  first,  perhaps,  by  the  influence  of 
but  which  have  been  rendered  sacred  and  indelible  by 
Itag  oourse  of  time,  and  the  habits  which  it  has  gradually 
teered.  *  *  *  Either  a  general  indifierencc  to  the  form 
ofi  government  and  its  purposes  has  been  engendered  in  those 
siqperior  force  has  thus  rendered  the  sport  of  circum- 
;  or,  where  the  minds  of  the  population  are  of  a  higher 
■lore  vigorous  order,  the  forced  transference  has  only  served 
iB'inarease  their  affection  to  the  country  from  which  they  have 
ton,  and  their  hatred  against  that  to  which  they  have 
Sttlgected.  *  *  *  It  is  certain,  that  this  iniquitous 
habit  of  transferring  all^iance  in  the  gross  from  one  state  to 
sm<hrr^  without  consulting  either  the  wishes  or  the  pre|udioeB 
of.  those  from  whom  it  is  claimed,  has  had  the  former  oonse- 
ynrrn  of  promoting  a  declension  of  public  sjHrit  among  the 
■isalliiii  districts  of  Germany.  Upon  the  map,  indeed,  the  new 
aoi|iiititions  are  traced  with  the  same  colour  which  distinguisheo 
the  original  dominions  of  the  state  to  which  they  are  attached ; 
aad  in  the  accompanying  Ghizetteer,  we  read  that  sudi  a  city, 
with  its  liberties,  containing  so  many  thousand  souls,  fiMrms  now 
a  part  of  the  population  of  such  a  kingdom.  But  can  this  be 
asnoosly  supposed  (at  least  until  the  lapse  of  centuries)  to  con- 
y/ff  to  the  subjects  thus  transferred  that  love  and  affection  to 
their  new  dynasty  of  rulers,  that  reverence  for  the  institutions 
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in  church  and  state,  those  wholesome  and  honest  prejudices  in 
£Eivour  of  the  political  society  to  which  we  belong,  which  go  b» 
&r  in  forming  the  love  of  our  native  country  P  '  Caie  I  ht 
the  limbs,  the  thewes,  the  sinews  of  a  man  ?— ^ve  me  tlie5 
^irit  !**  and  when  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  or  the  decrees  o£ 
a  conqueror,  can  transfer  with  the  lands  and  houses  the  love^ 
faith  and  attachment  of  the  inhabitants,  I  will  believe  that  sudb 
arondissements  make  a  wholesome  and  useful  part  of  the  stale 
to  which  they  are  assigned.  Until  then,  the  attempt  seeoois 
much  like  that  of  a  charlatan  who  should  essay  to  engrafifc,  as  a 
useful  and  serviceable  limb,  upon  the  person  of  one  patient,  the 
arm  or  leg  he  has  just  amputated  from  another .'^  We  will 
only  remark  upon  the  preceding  observations,  that  it  is  to  he 
lamented  how  seldom  the  opinions  of  statesmen  and  the  mea- 
sures of  governments  are  dictated  by  the  wisdom  accruing  firome 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  such  as  is  manifested  by  the  writsi; 
Scott'^s  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  is  at  once  the 
most  minute  and  intelligible,  and  at  the  same  time  animateily 
that  has  ever  been  penned  of  it,  or  perhaps  any  other.  And  heie 
we  may  observe,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  finer  contrast^  or 
what  better  exemplifies  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  than -is 
presented  in  his  account  of  it  and  of  '*  Flodden  Field.''  In 
the  poem,  writing  as  a  poet,  and  of  the  chivalric  times  when 
individual  prowess  was  almost  the  sole  arbitrator  of  the  field,  be 
carries  us  headlong  into  the  meleej  and  inspires  us  with  all  that 
reckless  and  heady  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  living  com- 
batants on  that  ''  field  of  skulls.^'  In  his  description  of  die 
later,  though  not  less  memorable  engagement,  he  lays  down 
the  mutual  preparations  of  attack  and  defence,  and  the  di^osK 
tion  of  the  two  armies,  with  all  the  mathematical  precision  of  a 
modem  military  tactician  ;  and  we  are  made  to  regard  the  eoi^ 
duct  of  the  whole  battle — ^from  the  moment  the  clouds  of  Napo- 
leon'^s  cavalry  advanced  to  the  charge  from  the  heights  of  La 
Belle  Alliance,  to  that  when 

'*  The  desolator  desolate. 
The  victor  overthrown" — 

put  spurs  to  his  hcnrse  towards  the  village  <^  Genappe — ^wtdi 

all  the  coolness  of  observation  which  distinguished  the  bear- 
16. 
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mg  cf  the  two  great  commanders  themselves  on  that  event- 
fbl  day.  Scott  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  collect  the 
most  authentic  information  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
omisisting  chiefly  of  the  testimony  of  the  commanding  officers 
^  both  sides  who  witnessed,  without  being  personally  involved- 
in,  the  hideous  scene  of  carnage.  His  account  of  it,  therefore, 
klu  all  the  recommendation  of  truth,  enhanced  by  his  inimitable 
gift  of  description,  and  seasoned  with  many  interesting  individual 
inoidentB  which  his  anxious  researches  enabled  him  to  pick  up. 
in  other  respects,  the  work  is  valuable  in  a  historical  sense, 
m  giving  a  faithful  picture  of  the  internal  economy  of  France 
atid  the  Netherlands  at  the  above  period,  and  the  appearance, 
ptoductions,  population,  commerce,  &c.  of  the  two  nations. 

**  PauFs  Letters"'  were,  like  Scott's  other  works,  from  **  Wa- 
vieriey*"  downwards,  published  by  Mr.  Constable,  with  whom  he 
htd  already  commenced  that  pernicious  system  of  prospective 
payment  for  his  labours,  by  bills  and  otherwise,  which,  almost 
iMivmdably  giving  rise  to  a  course  of  reciprocal  accommodation, 
ultimately  involved  him  in  the  downfall  of  that  great  publish-r 
ing  establishment.  Of  this  mode  of  transacting  business,  the 
imk  wc  have  been  speaking  of  is  an  instance.  Scott  had  got 
into  the  full  (and  we  make  neither  hesitation  nor  apology  for 
adding,  foolish)  career  of  purchasing,  planting  and  building  at 
Abbotsfbrd,  which,  indeed,  he  had  commenced  almost  immedi^ 
alely  upon  his  removal  thither. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Reverend  T.  F.  Dibdin,  dated   <<  Abbots^ 

find,  by  Melrose,  3d  May  1812,''  occurs  a  passage  which  de* 

monstrates  sufficiently  the  promptitude  and  enthusiasm  with 

wkich  Scott  set  about  his  improvements  on  his  recent  purchase. 

He  says,  alluding  in  the  first  place  to  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 

Boxbui^he  collection  of  books  and  documents,  the  use  of  which 

had  been  of  such  material  service  to  him  in  his  antiquarian 

Ubonrs,  and  which  was  brought  to  the  hammer  in  the  same 

month — "  The  Roxburghe  sale  sets  my  teeth  on  edge.     But 

if  I  can  trust  mine  eyes,  there  are  now  twelve  masons  at  work 

on  a  cottage  and  offices  at  this  little  farm  which  I  purchased 

last  year.     Item  I  have  planted  thirty  acres,  and  am  in  the 

a^  of  walling  a  garden.     I^em  I  have  a  wife  and  four  bairns, 

eiying,  as  our  old  song  has  it,  ^  porridge  ever  mair.'    So>  on 
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the  whole,  my  teeth  must  get  off  edge  as  those  of  the  fax. 
the  grapes  in  the  fable.^ 

Like  Jealousy — Soott'*s  rage  for  possessing  and  metamerpim* 
ing  (the  only  appropriate  term  we  can  think  of,  though  aoaifr 
what  at  the  expense  of  grammar)  seemed  to  increase  by  what  it 
fed  on.  Wing  after  wing  was  added  to  his  house  ;  plantarii 
after  plantation  arose  on  his  farm ;  and  &rm  after  £surm  «hi 
attached  to  his  property.  The  value  of  the  land  which  he  tliiii 
became  possessed  of  we  have  already  noticed.*  In  fiid,  im 
purchases  were,  to  use  a  modish  phrase,  the  talk  of  the  wholfe 
district,  and  that  neither  measured  nor  complimentary :  it 
became  a  popular  observation  among  the  rustics  in  that  quaxtoi^ 
that  they  would  wish  for  no  ampler  foriune^  than  *^  juit.tha 
length  and  breadth  o^  themselves  in  land,  within  half  a  mife 
o'  the  shirra^s  house.^  .  ♦ 

It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  Scott  was  oontinuaUy  jn 
need  of  money  to  prosecute  his  plans,  and  on  these  emergeneiei 
he  resorted  to  Mr.  Constable,  who,  acting  as  a  sort  of  liteiaiy 
pawnbroker,  took  the  author^s  talents  and  "popvlantj  in  pUdgcSm 
his  advances  in  cash  to  him.  It  was  thus  that  in  1815,  aoai 
after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Scott  applied  to  CiNi* 
stable  for  a  pecuniary  accommodation,  when  the  latter  oflfeied 
him  L.IOOO,  for  some  work  upon  that  event.  The  propodtiiai 
was  agreed  to,  the  money  paid  down,  Scott  set  off  to  Fmmce, 
and  the  result  was,  the  production  of  <^  PauFs  Letters,^  and 
the  accompanying  poem  entitled  ''  Waterloo.'*^  Suoh  is  the 
history  of  these  works,  which  we  have  got  fircun  what  Aib 
Gourlay  terms  <^  a  sure  hand."*^ 

It  would  have  been  a  blessing  for  all  parties  had  Mr.  Goih 
stable  been  less  accommodating  to  the  author  on  these  occaaioBi ; 
for  it  was  assuredly  the  command  of  ready  money  which  he 
thus  possessed  that  induced  him  to  launch  out  into  those  extOr 
Tagant  schemes  which  he  carried  into  execution.  But  both  aulhiHr 
and  publisher  seemed  equally  intoxicated  with  the  suoeess  of 
his  works,  and  the  nature  of  their  dealings  was  perhaps  without 
any  parallel  either  in  literature  or  commerce.    Not  to  speak  of  die 

*  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  present  estate  of  Abbotsford,  M'hich 
scarcely  brin^  in  L.700  a-year,  must  have  cost  the  purchaser  at  least 
L.50,000! 
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oUravagant  remuncsration  finr  booka  already  lue&re  the  world,  and 
advances  for  books  in  progress,  it  afterwards  appeared  that  large 
aims  wore  granted  for  works  which)  if  ever  contemplated,  were 
tit  least  never  written^  or  even  begun.  In  the  height  of  their  appa* 
lent  prosperity,  Mr.  Constable  one  day  disclosed  to  a  firiend  his 
own  view  of  the  way  in  which  he  stood  towards  Soott.  <*  Scott,^^ 
laid  he,  with  the  humorous  expression  peculiar  to  him,  ^<  is  just 
like  Dr.  Gillespie's  cow.  The  cow  was  the  first  milker  in  the 
vliole  parish,  but  yet  the  Doctor  had  to  bring  her  to  the  mar- 
ket. <  Doctor,  Doctor,^  said  every  body,  <  what's  making  you 
■ell  your  cow— 4ier  that  gies  sae  muckle  milk  ?'  <  I'll  tell  ye 
that,  nuiy  be,^  answered  the  Doctor,  *  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
■Moket.^  Accordingly,  having  disposed  of  his  cow,  and  jogging 
kame  in  the  evening  with  his  neighbours,  he  was  requested  to 
explain  his  reason  for  parting  with  so  valuable  an  animal.  ^  Ou, 
ye  see,  gentlemen,'  quoth  the  Doctor,  ^  there's  nae  doubt  my 
«nr  was  the  best  in  the  parish,  so  far  as  giving  milk  was  con- 
iptnied ;  but  then  ye  maim  tak'  another  thing  into  account-*- 
dieie  was  deil  ane  that  needed  sae  muckle  meat.  First,  ye  see, 
die  took  her  ain  meat — then  she  took  Bruckie's — and  then  she 
would  hae  Hawkie's — and  after  a'  she  wad  roar  for  mair  !^ 
<^  That,''  concluded  the  bookseller,  "  is  Walter  Scott." 
'  But  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  proper  period  for  fully 
unfolding  the  pecuniary  transactions  between  Scott  and  his 
publisher ;  and  we  will,  in  the  mean  time,  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting the  private  history  of  the  latter,  up  to  the  period  we 
now  speaking  of. 
Archibald  Constable  was  bom  in  the  year  1773>  ^^  ^  hamlet 
the  skirts  of  Kelly  Law  in  the  <^  east  neuk  of  Fife."  His 
parentage  was  very  humble,  and  his  early  education  proportion- 
ately disadvantageous,  but  having  shewn  a  decided  turn  for 
books,  he  was  indentured  with  Mr«  Peter  Hill,  bookseller  in 
Sdinburgh — the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Bums,  and  who 
it  still  living — with  whom  he  served  his  apprenticeship.  About 
iIm  beginning  of  the  present  century  he  set  up  business  for 
lumself  in  an  exceedingly  ^<  small  way."  His  shop  formed 
part  of  the  Royal  Exchange  buildings,  next  door  to  Allan's 
dose.  High  Street,  exactly  opposite  the  Cross — or  <'  Mount  of 
Proclamation,"  as  Hogg  terms  it  in  his  Chaldec  Manuscript.   It 
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was  at  first  a  mere  box  of  a  place,  but  as  his  biudness  and  atoolb 
increased,  he  enlarged  his  premises  by  opening  a  eoimnunica^ 
tion  with  the  tenements  behind.  He  directed  hiB^^ttOBtaoii 
chiefly  to  the  collection  of  old  and  rare  works,*  for  which,  in* 
deed,  he  had  an  absolute  passion,  and  this  circumstance  soom 
attracted  to  his  premises  the  numerous  hunters  after  the  cudh 
ous  and  antique  with  whom  Edinburgh  was  then  rife,  indudiii^ 
Leyden,  Heber,  Dalzell,  Scott,  &c.  Of  this,  however,  we  ium 
before  spoken,  as  well  as  of  his  commencing  law-stationer,  in 
which  branch  of  his  trade  almost  his  only  source  of  profit  for 
some  time  was  in  the  sale  of  Heinneccius'*  Pandects  to  the  law- 
students.  While  yet  struggling  with  "  poortith  cauld,^  be 
engaged  the  affections  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Williaoii,  a^ 
wealthy  printer  in  Edinburgh.  This  connexion  seems  ta 
have  arisen  through  the  medium  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
(started  in  1802,)  the  publication  of  which  Constable  was  lucky 
enough  to  obtain,  and  of  which  Mr.  Willison  was  printer.  The 
old  gentleman  discountenanced  his  addresses,  but  the  youBg 
lady  consulted  her  own  inclination  ;  and  soon  after  the  nnp* 
tial  knot  was  tied,  we  believe,  her  parent  became  reconciled  to 
the  match,  and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  gave  his  son-in4aw 
considerable  assistance  in  the  world.^l*  The  publication  of  tht 
Review,  however,  was  the  great  means  of  helping  him  onwaidy 

*  The  sigpn  above  his  door  bore,  in  lai^e  characters,  the  words  ^  Searai 
Books."  Shortly  after  setting  up,  and  when  his  stock  was  perbift 
somewhat  akin  in  value  to  that  of  the  apothecary  in  Hamlet,  the  public 
were  amused  one  morning  on  finding  the  preposition  *'  of*  inserted  be* 
twixt  the  adjective  and  substantive,  (by  some  wag  during  the  night,) 
thus  advertising  to  the  world  that  the  Bibliopole  was  '*  Scarce  of  Books.** 
The  joke  was  perhaps  rather  too  just  to  be  pleasant 

f  Mr.  Willison,  who  read  all  the  proofs  himself,  was  most  rigid  in  bis 
ideas  of  punctuation,  and  used  to  occasion  the  Reviewers  no  little  annoy- 
ance from  his  finical  particularity  in  that  respect.  A  story  is  told  of  his 
having,  on  one  occasion,  sent  to  Mr.  Jeffrey  a  second  proof  (teohniosDy 
revise,)  of  a  portion  of  one  of  his  criticisms,  with  a  note  adhibited*  m 
the  margin,  **  that  there  appeared  something  unintelligible  io  this  pta* 
sage.'*  Mr.  Jeffrey  returned  the  proof  unaltered,  but  with  a  ooontei^ 
note  to  the  effect,  that  **  Mr.  Jeffrey  can  see  nothing  unintelligible  in 
this  passage,  unless  in  the  number  of  commas,  which  BIr.  Willison  seems 
to  keep  in  a  pepper-box  beside  him,  for  the  purpose  of  dusting  tb6 
{MTOoft  with  !** 
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and  his  little  dingy  premises  became  the  rendezvous  of  almost 
aU  the  literati  in  Edinburgh.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  re- 
oolleet,  tHkt  it  was  here  the  curious  fanciful  scene  between 
the  ideal  Captain  Clutterbuck,  and  the  Eidolon  of  the  author 
of  Waverley,  detailed  in  the  Captain'^s  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dryasdust,  which  forms  the  original  introduction  to  the 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  is  represented  to  have  taken  place.  As 
bo^  Mr.  Constable  and  his  premises  are  particularly  alluded 
to  in  this  humorous  epistle,  we  will  extract  the  passage  more 
immediately  referring  to  them. 

'After  alluding  to  the  loss  of  an  early  and  esteemed  literary 
fiiend,  the  Captain  continues : — *^  To  this  great  deprivation 
bas  been  added,  I  trust  for  a  time  only,  the  loss  of  another 
Inbliopolical  friend,  whose  vigorous  intellect  and  liberal  ideas 
hjive  not  only  rendered  his  native  country  the  mart  of  her  own 
literature,  but  established  there  a  court  of  letters,  which  must 
ceimnand  respect  even  from  those  most  inclined  to  dissent  from 
many  of  its  canons.  The  effect  of  these  changes,  operated  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  strong  sense  and  sagacious  calculations  of 
sn  individual,  who  knew  how  to  avail  himself,  to  an  unhoped  for 
extent,  of  the  various  kinds  of  talent  which  his  country  pro- 
duced, will  probably  appear  more  clearly  to  the  generation  which 
ihall  follow  the  present. 

<*  I  entered  the  shop  at  the  cross,  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  my  worthy  friend,  and  learned  with  satisfaction,  that  his  re- 
ndence  in  the  south  had  abated  the  rigour  of  the  symptoms  of 
his  disorder.  Availing  myself,  then,  of  the  privileges  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  I  strolled  onward  in  that  labyrinth  of  small 
dark  rooms,  or  crypts^  to  speak  our  own  antiquarian  language, 
which  form  the  extensive  back  settlements  of  that  celebrated 
puUishing  house.  Yet,  as  I  proceeded  from  one  obscure  recess 
to  another,  filled,  some  of  them  with  old  volumes,  some  with 
such  as,  from  the  equality  of  their  rank  on  the  shelves,  I  sus- 
pected to  be  the  less  saleable  modem  books  of  the  concern,  I 
ooiild  not  help  feeling  a  holy  horror  creep  upon  me,  when  I 
thought  of  the  risk  of  intruding  on  some  ecstatic  bard  giving 
vent  to  his  poetical  fury ;  or,  it  might  be,  on  the  yet  more 
fiovmidable  privacy  of  a  band  of  critics,  in  the  act  of  worrying 
the  game  which  they  had  just  run  down.     In  such  a  supposed 
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case,  I  felt  by  anticipation  the  horrors  of  the  Highland  aea% 
whom  their  gift  of  deuteroscopj  compelB  to  witneas  thwy 
unmeet  for  mortal  eye;  and  who,  to  use  the  expressum  of 
Collins, — 


heartless,  oft,  like  moodj  madDess,  stare 


To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepare." 

<*  Still,  however,  the  irresistible  impulse  of  an  undefined  cnii- 
osity  drove  me  on  through  this  succession  of  darksome  ehambent 
till,  like  the  jeweller  of  Delhi  in  the  house  of  the  magidfli 
Bennaskan,  I  at  length  reached  a  vaulted  room,  dedicated  to 
secrecy  and  silence,  and  beheld,  seated  by  a  lamp,  and  «■• 
ployed  in  reading  a  blotted  revise^  the  person,  or  pexliapB,  I 
should  rather  say,  the  Eidolon^  or  representative  vision  of  the 
Author  of  Wayerlet  !  You  will  not  be  surprised  st  ikt 
filial  instinct  which  enabled  mc  at  once  to  acknowledge  the 
tures  borne  by  this  venerable  apparition,  and  ihat  I  at 
bended  the  knee,  with  the  classical  exclamation  of*  Salve,  Magm 
Parens  P  The  vision,  however,  cut  me  short,  by  pointing  to  m 
seat,  intimating  at  the  same  time,  that  my  presence  was  not 
unexpected,  and  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  me. 

<*  I  sat  down  with  humble  obedience,  and  endeavoured  to 
the  features  of  him  with  whom  I  now  found  myself  bo 
expectedly  in  society.  But  on  this  point  I  can  give  your  re- 
verence no  satis&ction  ;  for  besides  the  obscurity  of  the  apart- 
ment,  and  the  fluttered  state  of  my  own  nerves,  I  seemed  to 
myself  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  filial  awe,  which  prevented 
my  noting  and  recording  what  it  is  probable  the  personage 
before  me  might  most  desire  to  have  concealed.  Indeed,  Ids 
figure  was  so  closely  veiled  and  wimpled,  either  with  a  mantle^ 
morning-gown,  or  some  such  loose  garb,  that  the  verses  of 
Spenser  might  well  have  been  applied, — 

'  Yet,  certes,  hy  her  face  and  physnomy. 
Whether  she  man  or  woman  only  were. 
That  could  not  any  creature  well  descry.' 

I  must,  however,  go  on,  as  I  have  begun,  to  apply  the  masea- 
line  gender ;  for,  notwithstanding  very  ingenious  reasons,  and 
indeed,  something  like  positive  evidence  have  beeo  oBaed  to 
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prove  the  author  of  Waverley  to  be  two  ladies  of  talent,  I  must 
dbide  by  the  general  opinion,  that  he  is  of  the  rougher  sex. 
There  are  in  his  writings  too  many  things, 

'  Qiiae  maribus  sola  tribuantur/ 

to  permit  me  to  entertain  any  doubt  on  that  subject.^ 

.  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  the  correct  conception  which 
Scott  entertained  of  the  mysterious  feeling  which  prevaded  the 
public  mind  respecting  his  own  identity  at  this  period,  and  the 
appropriate  shadowy  sort  of  language  in  which  he  speaks  of 
llimself. 

r  In  the  above  premises  Mr.  Constable  continued  until  the 
.year  1822 — 3,  when  he  removed  to  that  shop  No.  10,  Princes 
.^treet,  now  occupied  as  a  coach-office.  But  his  subsequent 
jbrtunes  Ml  more  properly  to  be  noticed  at  a  later  part  of  our 
jiainrative. 

w  We  come  now  to  Scott'^s  third  achievement  in  his  unknown 
^iharacter,  which  came  out  early  in  the  year  1816. 
•     *^  The  Antiquary  ^  has  been  designated  by  its  author  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  class  of  fictitious  narratives  as  ^^  Waveriey"*^ 
^nd  ^^  Guy  Mannering;'*''  in  as  £ur  as  being  illustrative  of  Scottish 
.aaanners  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  its 
.fcedecessors  were  intended  to  exhibit  them  at  two  previous  pe- 
.liods.  As  in  them,  too, but  more  particularly  <^  Guy  Mannering,^ 
4lie  author  selected  his  principal  characters  &om  among  the  hum- 
Jifer  classes  of  society,  who  are  the  last  to  take  on  that  polish 
.which  assimilates  the  manners  of  difTerent  nations.     It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  if  the  change  which  took  place  in  our  na- 
tioiial  language,  manners  and  character,  during  the  space  these 
works  were  meant  to  refer  to  (between  fifty  and  sixty  years)  was 
■o  great  as  to  admit  of  three  distinct  pictures  being  drawn  of 
them.     If  it  did,  then  it  must  be  confessed  that  Scott  has 
fidled  in  presenting  any  striking  contrast  between  the  assumed 
eras,  particularly  between  those  of  "  Ghxy  Maimering  ^  and 
of  the  "  Antiquary."***      Indeed,   it  appears   to   us,    that   the 
Ifttter  might,  in  this  sense,  have  been  the  earlier  work  with 
perfect  propriety;    and,   as  far  as  the  heroes   are  concerned, 
we  question  if  Jonathan  Oldbuck  must  not  be  reckoned  a 

So 
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much  more  antiqtiated  personage  than  Colond  Mfumding. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  8cott'*s  fan- 
ciful classification  of  these  novels  was  entirely  an  afterthought^ 
and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  so  systematising  them  during^ 
their  composition.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
Scott'^s  excellence,  that  he  could  bind  himself  down  to  no  set 
rule  either  in  the  design  or  execution  of  his  romances,  but  roauK 
ed  at  ireedom  through  the  thorough&re  of  nature,  whether  of 
scene  or  diaracter,  which  change  of  circumstances  may  indeed 
modify,  but  can  never  entirely  alter.  And  thus  it  is,  thai 
every  attempt  to  draw  a  comparison  between  any  two  of  hi» 
works  has  been  found  utterly  vain.  They  belong  to  no  sehoei 
but  that  of  nature,  and  are  as  various  in  their  dharacter  as  mao 
himself. 

^<  The  Antiquary*"  did  not  immediately  rise  into  popularity 
(comparatively  speaking)  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  will  sttiid 
the  test  of  investigation  with  less  danger  from  the  captiotianete 
of  criticism,  than  almost  any  of  its  brethreur  It  is  indebted  t» 
no  adventitious  help  from  uncommon  and  exciting  scenes  oT 
incidents  (if  we  except  the  adventure  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Isa- 
bella on  the  sea-beach,  and  the  death-scene  of  •Id  fllqieth,^ 
like  ^^  Waverley,^^  or  startling  transirions  of  space  and  eontrasta 
of  scene  and  groupings  as  in  ^^  Guy  Mannering.^  All  its  UDh 
terest  lies  in  character.  We  never  get  beyond  a  few  miles  firooi 
the  paltry  and  uninteresting  burgh  of  Fairport,*  and  all  the 
personages  would  seem  at  first  much  of  a  piece  with  the  ]»• 
cality ;  but  the  author''s  knowledge  of  life — his  power  of  an^ 
lyzing  the  human  heart,  and  bringing  out  the  minutest  shades 
of  character  and  disposition,  equally  engage  our  fiselings  in 
the  narrative,  and  convince  our  judgment  of  its  reality*  Theete 
is,  in  short,  more  just  and  sober  moral  delineation  in  the  Anti* 
quary,  in  omr  opinion,  than  in  any  other  of  his  productions.  It  m 
said  that  it  afterwards  became  Scott's  own  peculiar  favouriteyfT^ 
which  predilection  he  testified  upon  the  occasion  of  the  saliQ  of 
his  manuscripts  in  1832,  when  Captain  Basil  Hall  became  tht 
purchaser  of  that  of  ^^  The  Antiquary,^  which  was  perfect^  fu 
the  sum  of  L.42.     Meeting  with  Scott,  accidentally,  at  South- 

*  We  must  crave  pardon  for  speakingf  tliua  lightly  of  **  bonny  DimAe^** 
B'hidi  is  now  a  vtry  different  lort  of  place  fr<te  wbal^it-was  tety  yrt  ago. 
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«npto&9  tome  time  after,  the  latter  alluded  to  the  recent  sale, 
observing  that  his  friend  had  become  possessed  of  his  most  fa^ 
vauriU  novel,  and  offered  to  add  a  few  lines  to  that  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  MS.  Captain  HalU  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not 
•low  to  avail  himself  of  the  kind  offer,  and  the  preciousness  of 
the  MS.  has  accordingly  been  enhanced  an  hundredfold  by  the 
addition  of  the  short  testimonial. 

In  none  of  the  other  characters  of  his  woAs  has  Scott  drawn 
«•  literally  from  individuals  of  real  life,  as  in  his  Oldbuck  and 
£die  Ochiltree — undoubtedly  the  principal  personages  in  the 
fUlvel.  The  former,  he  himself  tells  us,  was  at  once  recognised 
.«  being  the  prototype  of  George  C<m8table,  Esquire,  of  Wal« 
lace-Graigie,  near  Dundee,*  whom  he  frequently  speaks  of  with 
great  veneration,  and  whom  we  have  before  noticed  as  having 
lieen  the  first  who  introduced  him  to  Shakspeaie.  ^<  I  thought,^ 
Mya  our  author  (in  I8279)  ^'  I  had  so  completely  disguised  the 
plrrni^Mi  that  it  could  not  be  recognised  by  any  one  now  alive* 
i  was  mistaken,  however,  and  indeed  had  endangered  what  I 
desired  diould  be  considered  a  secret ;  for  I  afterwards  learned 
dnt  a  highly  respectable  gentleman,"}*  one  of  the  few  surviving 
finends  of  my  father,  and  an  acute  critic,  had  said,  upon  the 
i^ipearaiioe  of  the  work,  that  he  was  now  convinced  who  was  the 
snthor  of  it,  as  he  recognised,  in  the  Antiquary,  traces  of  the 
itfaaracter  of  a  very  intimate  friend  of  my  father''s  &mily.  I  have 
only  further  to  request  the  reader  not  to  suppose  that  my  late 
respected  friend  resembled  Mr.  Oldbuck,  either  in  his  pedigree, 
at  the  history  imputed  to  the  real  personage.  There  is  not  a 
single  incident  in  the  novel  which  is  borrowed  from  his  real 
circumstances,  excepting  the  &ct  that  he  resided  in  an  old 
liouse  near  a  flourishing  sesr-port,  and  that  the  author  chanced 
tb  witness  a  scene  betwixt  him  and  the  female  proprietor  of  a 
stage-ooach  very  similar  to  that  which  commences  the  history  of 
the  Antiquary.'*' 

We  have  little  to  add  to  the  above  sketch,  further  than  that 
Wallace-Craigie  is  within  a  mile  or  little  more  of  Dundee, 
where  Scott,  when  a  young  man,  was  a  frequent  visitor ;  and 

**  This  gentlemaii  was  no  relation  of  Mr.  Archibald  Constable. 

't*  James  Chahners,  Esq^  solieitor  at  law,  Londoa,  who  died  in  183 L 
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notwithstanding  the  diq^rity  of  age  between  the  host  and  his 
guest,  they  seem  to  have  entertained  a  strong  mutual  rq^aid 
tor  each  other. 

The  domicile  of  Mr.  Constable  has,  we  understand,  &lkn> 
into  decay  since  his  death,  and  is  now  occupied  by  people  of 
mean  condition.  We  may  also  mention  that  the  scenery  along 
the  sea-beach,  towards  Arbroath,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
description  given  in  the  novel. 

The  original  of  Edie  Ochiltree  was   at   once  detected  hj 
many  individuals,  to  be  an   old   mendicant,  named  Andrew 
Gemmels,  well  known  in  the  Bonier  districts  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  last  century,  and  of  whose  history  there  are  pie- 
served  many  entertaining  anecdotes,  in  addition  to  those  fiur— 
niahed  by  Scott  himself  in  his  introduction  to  the  recent  edfr* 
ti<Hi  of  the  novel.      It  would  appear  that   the   novelist  his 
been  pleased  to  digniiy  him  with  the  rank  of  ^^  blue-gown^ 
to  suit  his  own  fancy  or  convenience.     Andrew  had  been  a 
soldier  in  his  youth,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Fontttioy) 
(May,  17^9)  and  in  personal  appearance  was  the  exact  coub« 
terpart  of  £die.      The  racy,  sarcastic  humour  of  the  latter 
prevailed  with  even  greater  causticity  in  the  original^  and  k 
would  seem  he  was  much  more  indebted  to  the  general  dited 
of  that  quality,  than  to  sentiments  of  charity  or  oorapassioft 
towards  him,  for  the  hospitable  reception  he  everywhere  met 
with.     We  shall  give  one  instance  of  his  ready  and  satixicBl 
wit,  which   is  highly  characteristic  of  the  individual.     Andrew 
happened  to   be  present  at  St.   BoswelPs   fair  in  Roxburgh* 
shire,  where  a  modem  Sergeant  Kite,  (in  the  person  of  the 
late   Mr.   Dodds    of  the   War-Office,)   was    busy  recruitiiif^ 
for  fresh  men  for  the  American  war.     Dodds  was  a  man  rf 
great  eloquence,  and  after  a  due  flourish  of  drums  and  fifes^ 
used  to  harangue  the  multitude  in    glowing  strains  on   the 
pleasures  of  a  soldier'^s  life,  and  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  'iiii«> 
litary  character.     On  the  present  occasion  he  was  partieiilJd'Iy 
brilliant,  and  had  just  concluded  an  oration  in  flaming  heraicrtft 
a  crowd  of  gaping  rustics  who  were  fast  kindling  intofthe  tenptr 
of  mind  which  he  desired,   when  Andrew,    who  was  standing 
close  beside  him,  reared  aloft  his  meal-pocks  on  the  end  of.  his 
pike-staff,  and  exclaimed  with  a  tone  and  aspect  of  ;the,^aQi»t 
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profound  derision,  ^^  Behold  the  end  o^t  r  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  beau  ideal  of  Sergeant  Dodds,  and  the  reality  of 
Andrew  Gemmels,  was  irresistible  ;  and  the  former  retreated  in 
omfusion  with  his  party  amidst  the  universal  laughter  of  the 
multitude.  Andrew  throve  in  his  profession,  (which  was  then  by 
no  means  held  in  such  degradation  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,) 
and  he  latterly  rode  his  rounds  upon  a  good  blood  mare.  He 
used  to  ^mplain,  however,  that  begging  <*  was  a  worse  trade 
by  forty  pounds  a-year  than  when  he  knew  it  first.**^  He  was 
wont  to  attend  all  the  fairs  and  horse-races  in  the  Border  dis- 
tricts, and  betted  and  debated  with  the  farmers  and  gentry  with 
the  most  independent  freedom. 

Amongst  his  other  accomplishments,  Andrew  was  accounted 
the  best  player  at  draughts  (trulgo  dam-brod,)  in  Scotland. 
He  was  also  a  skilful  adept  at  cards,  and  often  played  for  a  high 
stake  with  those  who  had  cash  to  spare.  Scott  mentions  that 
the  last  time  a  reverend  friend  of  his  saw  Andrew,  he  was  en- 
giged  in  a  contest  at  brag  for   a  considerable  parcel  of  sil- 

f  with  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  distinction  and  birth ;  it 
indeed  reckoned  not  at  all  derogatory  in  any  one,  of  what- 
ewet  rank,  spending  an  hour  in  card-playing  or  conversation 
indi  this  singular  mendicant.  Andrew  died  in  1793,  at  Rox- 
lufgh-Newton,  near  Kelso,  being,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
eoant,  105  years  of  age.  It  is  said  that  his  wealth  was  the 
means  of  enriching  a  nephew  in  Ayrshire,  now,  or  lately,  a 
eonsiderable  landholder  there,  and  belonging  to  a  respectable 
dass  of  society. 

Edie  Ochiltree,  however,  is  drawn  in  much  more  amiable 
eolonrs  than  his  archetype  Andrew  Gemmels,  and  it  grates 
harshly  upon  the  rcader'^s  feelings  to  find  the  stately  old  man 
lapsing  from  the  natural  dignity  of  his  bearing,  and  the  inde- 
pendent integrity  of  his  character  into  the  drawling,  hypocriti- 
cal whine,  and  urgent  solicitation  of  the  mendicant. 

'  Respecting  the  German  quack  Dousterswivel,  Scott  tells  us 
dmt  the  part  of  the  narrative  relating  to  him  is  founded  on  a 
of  actual  occurrence ;  and  Mr.  Chambers  has  very  recently* 


"**  See  Chambers*  Edinburgli  Journal,  April  20th,  1833— article  «  Land 
«?r'866tt;*  frdm  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  Chambers. 
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pointed  out  the  original,  with  singular  ingenuity,  in  the  penon 
of  Peter  Stranger,  or  Japhet  Crook,  who  lived  in  the  reigna  of 
Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  This  consummate  knaye  haa  been, 
with  other  worthy  compeers,  condemned  to  an  in&moua  immof* 
tality  by  Pope,  who,  in  his  Third  Moral  £ssay,  addressed  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  asks,  speaking  of  the  value  of  riches'^— 

^  What  can  they  give  ?  to  dyings  Hopkins,  heirs  ? 
To  Chartres,  vigour  ?  Japhti^  nose  €aui  ears  ^•— 


r  I 


in  allusion  to  the  latter  having  suffered  personal  mutilation  Sof 
practising  an  infEimous  fraud  on  an  unsuspicious  old  gentleroam 
by  which  the  latter  was  induced  to  execute  a  will  in  his  £|mir 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  natural  heirs.  It  is  said  that  the  \mih 
dened  wretch  bore  his  punishment  with  the  most  oooL  iodiffipv* 
ence,  remarking  that  ^^  they  might  peel  his  head  like  a  tunuprrr 
he  did  not  care— provided  they  left  him  his  fortune  ;^  of  whi^l^ 
by  the  way,  it  was  found  impossible  to  deprive  him*  Previo^ 
to  this,  however,  he  had  migrated  into  Eskdale,  and  by  tricktij 
and  impudence  similar  to  that  of  Dousterswivel,  induced  t}ia 
then  Duke  of  Buccleuch  (son  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,)  to 
enter  iuto  some  large  and  ruinous  mining  operationa,  Tlif 
^^  Glenwithershins,''^  where  these  operations  were  conducted,  wap 
a  place  near  the  famed  Johnnie  Armstrong''s  Tower  of  GriliMiOr 
kie,  where  there  is  still  a  hamlet  termed,  from  Stranger^a  oper* 
ations,  the  Forge.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Scott  did  not 
enter  very  minutely  into  an  explanation  of  this  part  of  hia  na^ 
rative. 

The  fearful  death-scene  of  Elspeth  Mucklebackit,  ia  said  It 
have  had  a  precedent  in  a  remarkable  incident  which  happened 
at  the  funeral  of  John  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  who  died  at  Londoa 
in  1804.  An  old  attached  servant,  named  Archie,  who  had 
the  charge  of  his  Grace'^s  extensive  library,  was  himself,  at  the 
time  of  his  master'^s  death,  in  the  last  stage  of  a  liver-complaint 
He  nevertheless  insisted  on  accompanying  the  body  to  S^y^li^nj^ 
but  was  so  exhausted  on  reaching  Fleurs,  that  he  remained  ba 
some  days  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  On  the  morning  of  the  funeral^ 
a  particular  hand-bell,  which  the  late  nobleman  had,  during 
life,  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  Archie  to 
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his  study,  was  heard  to  ring  violently — by  whom  or  what  means 
eould  not  be  ascertained.  The  well-known  sound  roused  Archie 
£rom  his  stupor*  Sitting  up  in  bed,  he  faltered  out  in  broken 
mccents— **  Yes,  my  Lord  Duke — yes — I  will  wait  on  your 
Grace  instantly  ;^  and  with  these  words  fell  back  and  expired  ! 

There  are  few  of  Soott^s  writings  in  which  he  so  strongly  dis- 
plays that  benevolent  and  kindly  sympathy  with  the  cares  and 
toils  of  the  poor  and  laborious,  which  we  have  before  remarked 
as  being  a  leading  feature  of  his  works,  as  in  the  "  Antiquary.'*' 
Witness,  for  instance,  Maggy  IMucklebackit's  unanswerable  re- 
tort on  Monkbams,  when  the  latter,  in  reproof  of  her  occasional 
attachment  to  a  dram,  hopes  that  the  distilleries  will  never  be 
permitted  to  work  again  : — "  Ay,  ay,  its  easy  for  your  honour 
and  the  like  o**  yon  gentlefolks  to  say  sae,  that  ha^e  stouth  and 
ronth,  and  fire  and  fending,  and  meat  and  claes,  and  sit  dry 
and  canny  by  the  fireside ;  but  an  ye  wanted  fire  and  meat  and 
cites,  and  were  deeing  o*  cauld,  and  had  a  sair  heart,  whilk  is 
want  o**  a\  wi'  just  tippence  in  your  pouch,  wadna  ye  be  glad 
ta  bny  a  dram  wiH,  to  be  eilding  and  claes,  and  a  supper  and 
lieart^s  ease  into  the  bargain,  ''till  the  mom'^s  morning  ?^ 

And  again,  where  the  Antiquary,  on  returning  from  laying 
iht  young  fisherman'^s  head  in  the  grave,  finds  the  gnifi*  old 
fitther  vainly  endeavouring  to  repair  the  *'  auld  black  bitch  o'  a 
boat,^  which  had  swamped  with  its  crew,  and  congratulates  him 
upon  being  able  to  make  such  exertion  after  so  great  a  depriva- 
tkm,— **  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do,*^  answered  the 
almost  desperate  old  man,  ^^  unless  I  wanted  to  see  four  children 
atarve,  because  one  is  drowned  ?  t^*  weel  wC  you  gentles^  thai 
aaa  wit  in  the  house  wT  handkerchers  at  your  e'en,  when  ye  lote 
a  friend ;  but  the  like  o**  us  maun  to  our  U)ark  again^  if  our 
ktarts  were  healing  as  hard  as  my  hammer.'^  Can  a  more  start- 
ling lesson  than  what  is  contained  in  this  one  sentence,  be  read 
to  the  insensate  and  ungrateful  sons  and  daughters  of  Luxury  ? 
It  is  unfortunately  but  two  prevalent  a  doctrine  at  the  present 
day,  to  identify  aristocratic  feeling  with  indifference  and  con- 
tempt to  the  hard  lot  of  the  poor  ;  but,  however  much  the  Ba- 
ronet of  Abbotsford  might  be  predisposed  to  the  former,  the  latter 
charge  can  assuredly  never  be  brought  against  the  Author  of  Wa- 
verley.    The  whole  tone,  indeed,  of  the  novel  we  are  now  speak- 
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ing  c£,  is  redolent  of  what  may  be  tenned  popular  fisdiiig.  OU- 
buck  himself  is  a  staimdi  ^Vhig — of  the  old  acliocd — and  the 
author,  through  his  mouth,  defends  the  principles  of  that  poG. 
tical  sect  with  a  shrewdness  and  sagacity  which  are  hi  more 
than  a  match  for  the  abilities  of  any  opponent  he  is  made  ta 
encounter.  He  satirizes  Sir  Arthur^s  High  Churdi-aiid-Scate 
doctrines,  after  a  most  unmerciful  fashion  ;  and  even  repiofes 
the  £arl  of  Glen- Allan  for  the  Catholic  horror  he  ■"•'**frftf 
towards  the  prime  movers  in  the  French  revoludon,  ^^  becaiise»** 
expostulates  Oldbuck,  ^^  a  set  of  furious  madmen  had  gained 
for  a  time  possession  of  the  government.^  ^^  The  Revolntiflo,* 
he  continues,  ^^  might  be  likened  to  a  storm  or  huiricane,  which, 
passing  over  a  region,  does  great  damage  in  its  passage,  yet 
sweeps  away  stagnant  and  unwholesome  vapours,  and  lepays  is 
future  health  and  fertility,  its  immediate  desolation  and  ravage.* 
And  observe — no  reply  is  contrived  to  this  remark  :  the  Eari 
of  Glen- Allan  only  ^^  shook  his  head.^  No  bigoted  Tory  eoold 
have  written  thus,  however  much  his  personal  bearing  and  pulilie 
conduct  would  seem  to  warrant  the  belief  of  his  being  so.  The 
whole  spirit  of  Scott'^s  writings,  indeed,  furnishes  a  wngnlMr 
contrast  to  his  political  professions. 

<^  The  Antiquary  ^  was  published  in  three  volumes  in  1816» 
and  the  public  admiration  of  its  mysterious  Authcnr  was  be> 
coming  daily  warmer,  when  behold  !  another  mask,  assuming  the 
name  of  ^^  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,'"  appeared  almost  simultan* 
eously  on  the  stage,  under  whose  auspices  four  handMiii^ 
volumes,  entitled  ^^  Tales  of  My  Landlord,*"  in  the  same  year 
issued  from  the  Ballantyne  press.  The  trick  was  dexterously 
played  off;  for  in  the  preface  to  the  Antiquary,  the  <*  Author  of 
Waverley""  took  a  formal,  and  to  all  appearance  final,  leave  of 
the  public,  as  if  politely  making  way  for  a  more  worthy  ooBfr- 
petitor  in  the  person  of  the  Schoolmaster  of  Ganderdeuch.* 
The  fiict  is,  that  Scott  had  seen  so  many  instances  of  the 
public  getting  wearied  of  over-many  and  unremittent  claims 
upon  their  favour  from  one  quarter,  that,  modestly  distrustiog 

*  The  ncn-  works  also  came  forth  ii*ith  the  imprimator  of  his  fonner 
publisher's  great  professional  (and  we  should  perhaps  add  political,)  riTal, 
Mr.  Blackwood,  on  the  title-page.  The  copyr^t  felliato  Mr.  CoDStalik*i 
hands,  however,  after  the  first  editton. 
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the  extent  of  his  own  resources,  he  began  to  reckon  hinnelf  in 
danger  of  a  similar  fate.  But  his  genius  was  too  much  for  his 
cunning :  and  an  attempt  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  noon-day  sun 
would  have  been  as  successful  as  to  hide  the  efiulgence  of  his 
own  mind.  The  public  had  not  read  ten  pages  ere  they  saw 
how  the  matter  stood,  and  so  far  from  being  dissatisfied  with 
Uie  unconscionable  profusion  of  this  literary  Briareus,  astonish- 
ment was  only  superadded  to  their  admiration. 

This  new  class  of  productions  consisted  of  two  tale^— ^^  The 
Black  Dwarf  and  ^'  Old  Mortality.''  They  are  described  to 
be  the  composition,  or  compilation,  of  a  Mr.  Peter  Pattiesm, 
wsistant-teachcr  in  the  parish-school  of  Ganderdeueh,  (a 
village,  the  description  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  Lesmahagow,  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarkshire) 
and  edited  after  his  death  by  his  superior  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleish- 
botham.  ^<  My  Landlord ''  is  the  Boniface  of  the  chief  inn  of 
the  village,  called  the  Wallace  Inn,  where  Mr.  Cleishbotham 
is  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  daily  potations.  The  quaint  and 
pedagofTuiah  introductions  to  the  various  tales  by  this  worthy 
are  amongst  the  most  amusing  portions  of  them, — as  the  feet  of 
a  sheep  are  said  in  Scotland  to  be  the  best  part  of  the  head. 

The  first  of  these  tales,  ^^  The  Black  Dwarf,"^  .opens  with  a 
scene  at  the  Wallace  Inn,  between  a  south-country  store-fiurmer, 
his  confidential  shepherd,  Mr.  Cleishbotham,  his  assistant,  and 
the  landlord.  An  interesting  discussion  takes  place  on  the  re- 
spective merits  of  long  sheep  and  short  sheep^  in  which  the  shep- 
herd incidentally  makes  allusion  to  the  Black  Dwarf^  about  whom 
he  tells  various  anecdotes,  which  Mr.  Pattieson  afterwards 
throws  into  a  connected  form.  The  preliminary  conversation 
about  the  different  kinds  of  sheep  was  immediately  recognised 
by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  on  the  publication  of  the  tale,  as  being 
almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  one  which  took  place  betwixt 
himself,  Scott,  and  Mr.  Laidlaw,*  (then  factor  at  Abbotsford,) 

*  Aathor  of  the  well-kuow^n  song  "  Lucy's  Flittiog,'*  and  other  pas- 
toral lyrics.  He  is  a  native  of  Peebles-shire,  and  son  of  the  Mr.  Laidlaw 
of  Blackhouse,  (Hogg's  early  master,)  formerly  mentioned  as  being 
Sootffl  frequent  host  and  companion  in  his  youthful  Border  raitls, 
Ailer  Scott's  removul  to  Abbotsford,  Mr.  William  Laidlaw  was  engaged 

3e 
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and  at  once  satisfied  him,  he  says,  respecting  the  authorship 
of  the  tale.  Hogg  and  Laidlaw  had  begun  a  dispute  about 
the  value  of  the  different  sheep,  during  which  many  allusions 
were  made  to  their  respective  lengths,  a  distinction  which  was 
to  Scott,  as  we  believe  it  will  yet  be  to  many  others,  perfectly 
unintelligible.  Tired  at  last  of  listening  to  a  technical  dis- 
quisition which  he  could  not  understand,  he  very  simply  asked 
what  they  meant  by  long  and  short  sheep,  as  he  never  had 
observed,  he  said,  any  particular  difference  in  the  longitude  of 
one  sheep  from  that  of  another.  An  uncontrollable  guffa  ex- 
ploded from  the  Shepherd  at  this  remark — ^<  Ifs  the  woo^ !  it^s 
the  woo\  man  l""  he  exclaimed,  when  he  at  length  found  breath,-— 
and  explained  the  mystery,  exactly  in  the  words  q(  ^^  Bauldie  *** 
in  the  novel. 

Respecting  the  unhappy  hero  of  this  tale,  we  presume 
the  history  and  character  of  his  archetype,  David  Ritchie, 
is  now  so  universally  known,  that  we  think  it  superfluous 
to  fill  our  pages  with  a  recapitulation  of  them.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, however,  who  is  a  native  of  the  same  district  (Tweed- 
dale)  as  David,  has  recently  given*  in  his  Journal,  a  more 
full  and  interesting  account  of  this  unhappy  being''s  character, 
history  and  abode,  than  had  previously  appeared,  with  many 
original  anecdotes  concerning  him.  Amongst  the  latter  is 
an  authentic  account  of  Scott^s  first  and  only  interview  with  the 
Recluse  in  the  year  1796,  which  the  writer  received  frt>m  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Adam  Fergusson,  (son  of  the  venerable  Professor 
Fergusson,  then  residing  with  his  family  at  Halyards  in  the 
vale  of  Manor,)  who  acted  as  Scott^s  cicerone  on  that  occasion. 
The  particulars  of  this  interesting  meeting  are  too  curious  to 
be  omitted  here. 

At  the  first  sight  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  misanthrope  seemed 
impressed  with  a  sentiment  of  extraordinary  interest,  which  was 
either  owing  to  the  lameness  of  the  stranger,  a  circumstance 

by  him  as  a  sort  of  factor,  and  at  one  period — during  his  employer's  severe 
illness  in  1 8 1 8- 1 9 — he  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  We  understand  this  worthy 
man  has  lately  migrated  to  the  wilds  of  the  north,  as  a  store-former. 

*  Chambers*s  Edinburgh  Journal,  27th  April  1833:  article  **  Hermit 
of  Manor.*' 
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throwing  a  narrower  gulf  betwoen  this  person  and  himself  than 
what  existed  between  him  and  most  other  men— or  to  some  per- 
ception of  an  extraordinary  mental  character  in  the  limping 
youth,  which  was  then  hid  from  other  eyes.  After  grinning 
upon  him  for  a  moment,  with  a  smile  less  bitter  than  his  wont, 
the  dwarf  passed  to  the  door,  double-locked  it,  and  then  com- 
ing up  to  the  stranger,  seized  him  by  the  wrist  with  one  of  his 
iron-hands,  and  said,  ^'  Man,  hae  ye  ony  pooVr  ?^  By  this  he 
meant  magical  power,  to  which  he  had  some  vague  pretensions, 
or  which,  at  least,  he  had  studied  and  reflected  upon  till  it  had 
become  with  him  a  sort  of  monomania.  Mr.  Scott  disavowed 
the  possession  of  any  gifts  of  that  sort,  evidently  to  tlie  great 
disappointment  of  the  inquirer,  who  then  turned  round  and 
gave  a  signal  to  a  huge  black  cat,  hitherto  unobserved,  which 
immediately  jumped  up  to  a  shelf,  where  it  perched  itself,  and 
teemed  to  the  excited  senses  of  the  visitors,  as  if  it  had  really 
been  the  familiar  spirit  of  the  mansion.  ^^  He  has  pooler  r  said 
the  dwarf,  in  a  voice  which  made  the  flesh  of  the  hearers  thrill 
within  them,  and  Mr.  Scott  in  particular  looked  as  if  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  actually  got  into  the  den  of  one  of  those 
magicians  with  whom  his  studies  had  rendered  him  familiar. 
^^  Ay,  he  has  poo'*er  r  repeated  the  recluse,  and  then  going  to 
his  usual  seat,  he  sat  for  some  minutes  grinning  horribly,  as  if 
enjoying  the  impression  he  had  made  ;  while  not  a  word  escaped 
from  any  of  the  party.  Mr.  Fergusson  at  length  plucked  up 
his  spirits,  and  called  to  Da^id  to  open  the  door,  as  they  must 
now  be  going.  The  dwarf  slowly  obeyed  ;  and  when  they  had 
got  out,  Mr.  Fergusson  observed  that  his  iricnd  was  as  pale  as 
ashes,  while  his  person  was  agitated  in  every  limb.  Under  such 
striking  circumstances  was  this  extraordinary  being  first  pre- 
sented to  the  real  magician,  who  was  afterwards  to  give  him 
such  deathless  celebrity. 

David  Ritchie  died  so  late  as  December  1811,  being  then 
upwards  of  seventy  years  old.  A  sister,  a  poor  fatuous  being 
who  shared  his  seclusion  for  many  years,  survived  till  the  year 
1818,  remaining  in  the  solitary  cottage  alone  in  spite  of  all  en  • 
tieaties  to  remove  to  a  more  comfortable  abode.  Her  derange- 
ment increased  much  after  her  brother^s  death.  The  notoriety 
which  her  moorland  habitation  acquired  after  the  publication  of 
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the  ^^  Black  Dwarf,^  caused  her  much  annoyance  by  the  qij^s- 
tions  put  to  her  by  the  idle  and  curious  who  flocked  to  the  spot 
**  Will  they  no  let  the  dead  rest  ?^  she  would  mutter  to  herself 
after  some  of  these  interrogatory  scenes ;  ^^  What  gars  the  folk 
spier  sae  mony  questions  about  us  ?  Our  parents  were  poor, 
but  there  was  nae  ill  anent  them.""  She  was  deeply  affected 
when  told  that  her  brother  had  been  introduced  into  a  play ; 
meaning  that  his  fictitious  representative  was  brought  upon  the 
stage  in  the  drama  formed  out  of  the  novel  by  Mr.  Terry.  Her 
old  acquaintance,  Sir  Adam  Fergusson,  paid  her  a  visit  soon 
after,  and  was  saluted  by  her  in  the  following  terms : — *^  Oh, 
Maister  Audam,  is^n  this  an  awfu**  like  thing  ?  they  say  theyVe 
acting  my  brother  Dauvit  in  Lunnon !  Will  they  no  let  the 
dead  rest  in  their  graves  P^  With  that  kindly  and  benevolent 
sympathy  of  heart,  which  was  one  of  his  most  distinguishing 
qualities,  Scott,  in  his  introduction  to  the  late  edition  of  the 
novel,  expressed  great  concern  at  having  unintentionally  been 
the  means  of  occasioning  this  poor  forlorn  object  so  much  un- 
easiness. But  he  ought  at  the  same  time  to  have  considered, 
that  if  he  thus  brought  on  her  a  little  verbal  persecution,  the 
grievance  was  amply  compensated  by  the  pecuniary  donations 
that  were  liberally  showered  on  her  by  her  interrogators,  and 
which  secured  for  her  helpless  old  age  many  comforts  whidi 
she  would  otherwise  have  wanted. 

The  '^  Black  Dwarf  "^^  is  one  of  the  least  natural,  most  meagre, 
and  altogether  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  Scott^s  romances.  It  b 
infinitely  inferior,  we  think,  to  "  The  Monastery,^  which  seems 
generally  reckoned  the  least  worthy  of  his  productions  ;  and  we 
attribute  the  very  different  manner  in  which  the  two  works  were 
received  mainly  to  their  respective  dates  of  publication ;  the  one 
appearing  whilst  his  fame  was  in  its  first  flush,  and  the  appetite 
of  the  public  eager  even  to  gluttony, — the  other,  when  it  had 
become  hypercritical  from  satiety.  Hobbie  Elliot,  the  most  pro- 
minent character  in  the  story,  (after  the  misanthrope  himself,) 
is  somewhat  of  a  caricature  of  the  bauld  borderer ;  and  Ellies- 
law  and  his  accomplice  Sir  Frederick  Langley  are  truly  con- 
temptible personages.  The  getting  up  of  a  political  conspiracy, 
too,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  heroine'^s  consent  to  a 
detested  union  with  an  imprincipled  villain,is  a  very  far-fetched 
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and  clumsy  contrivance,  and  reminds  us  of  the  simile  of  a  tem« 
pest  in  a  tea-pot.  The  moss-trooper,  Westbumflat,  is  the  most 
graphic  character  of  the  tale,  although  the  era  wherein  he 
**  flourished  ^  is  perhaps  too  near  our  own  times ;  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  termination  of  his  career — ^when,  after  having  en- 
riched himself  by  a  long  life  of  pillage  and  robbery,  he  demo- 
lishes his  strong-hold,  builds  a  substantial  modem  onstead  of 
three  stories  high— drinks  brandy  with  his  neighbours,  whom 
he  had  formerly  plundered— dies  in  his  bed  at  a  good  old  age — 
and  has  it  recorded  on  his  tombstone  that  he  had  played  all 
the  parts  of  ^^  a  brave  soldier,  a  discreet  neighbour,  and  a  sin- 
cere Christian,^'' — is  in  Scott'^s  happiest  style  of  quiet  irony. 
After  aU,  however,  the  **  Black  Dwarfs  is  but  an  imperfect 
and  interrupted  sketch,  having  been  begun  with  the  intention 
of  its  being  made  a  much  more  bulky  and  elaborate  composi- 
tion. ^  The  story ,^  says  the  author,  "  was  intended  to  be 
longer,  and  the  catastrophe  more  artificially  brought  out ;  but 
m  friendly  critic,  to  whose  opinion  I  subjected  the  work  in  its 
pn^ress,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  the  Solitary  was  of  a 
kind  too  revolting,  and  more  likely  to  disgust  than  to  interest 
the  reader.  As  I  had  good  right  to  consider  my  adviser  as  an 
cixoellent  judge  of  public  opinion,  I  got  off  from  my  subject  by 
hastening  the  story  to  an  end  as  fast  as  it  was  possible ;  and  by 
huddling  into  one  volume  a  tale  which  was  designed  to  occupy 
two,  have  perhaps  produced  a  narrative  as  much  disproportioned 
and  distorted  as  the  Black  Dwarf,  who  is  its  subject.^ 

Although  the  latter  conjecture  is  more  correct  than  the 
author  himself  would  perhaps  have  cared  to  be  told,  no  one  who 
rightly  understands  the  quality  of  his  genius  will  regret  his 
fidlowing  the  counsel  of  his  friend.  Whatever  the  Black 
Dwarf  might  have  been  in  other  hands,  as  the  hero  of  a  length- 
ened  romance,  he  is  a  character  far  too  widely  disunited  from 
the  sympathies  of  humanity  for  Scott^s  genius  to  expend  its 
energies  upon  with  freedom.  He  could  introduce  such  a  being 
en  the  stage,  as  one  of  the  minor  personages  of  his  drama,  with 
unequalled  effect,  but  his  mind  revolted  from  tarrying  upon 
such  characters  as  the  principal  figures  in  the  group.  He  had 
too  much  of  the  kindly  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  and  kept 
up  too  intimate  an   acquaintance  with  the  active  affections  of 
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social  life,  to  allow  him  to  dwell,  like  Byron,  upon  the  malevo- 
lent diseases  of  the  mind,  and  analyze  with  torturing  minute- 
ness the  dark  passions  of  the  misanthrope. 

Along  with  the  ^^  Black  Dwarf/''  came  out  in  1816  another 
romance,  in  three  volumes,  for  which  we  believe  the  author  has 
received  more  praise  and  more  blame  than  for  any  other  of  hi« 
productions.  The  period  selected  for  the  plot  of  ^'  Old  Mortality*** 
may  be  designated  as  next  to  that  of  the  Reformation  in  pcnnt 
of  interest  and  importance  in  the  annals  of  Scotland  ;  nor  have 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  countrymen,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
two  centuries,  yet  ceased  to  vibrate  with  the  emotions  and  sen- 
timents which  influenced  the  actors  in  that  memorable  passage 
of  our  history.     The  motives  of  those  who  first  offered  violet 
resistance  to  their  political  rulers  were  the  noblest  which  could 
animate  the  human  breast,  and  tiiture  ages  must  still  look  back  to 
them  with  veneration  as  the  fearless  vindicators  of  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties.    Never  was  the  sword  drawn  in  a  more  righto- 
ous  cause,  whether  it  were  to  vindicate  freedom  of  conscience  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religious  devotions,  or  to  resist  political  op- 
pression.    Scarcely  had  Charles  II.  been  placed  on  the  throne  of 
his  fathers,  when — forgetful  of  the  loyalty  and  hospitality  of  the 
Scots,  who  had  sheltered  him  in  his  adversity,  crowned  him  at 
Scone  in  defiance  of  his  rebellious   subjects  of  England,  and 
supported  his  cause  until  the  decisive  battle  of  Worcester  threw 
the  whole  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  Independent  or  Crom- 
wellian  faction — he  endeavoured  to  force  Episcopacy  upon  the 
Presbyterians,  visiting  resistance  or  non-compliance   on   their 
part  with  heavy  fines  ;  and  established  a  standing  army  to  levy 
these  impositions,  the  soldiers  of  which  were  not  only  authorized 
to  exact  free  quarters  wherever  they  went,  but  were  allowed  to 
plunder  and  oppress  with  the  most  complete  impunity.     In  fact, 
Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  that  period  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  these  licentious  tyrants.     The  people,  who  betook  them- 
selves to  private  conventicles  for  the  sake  of  worshipping  God 
according  to  their  conscience,  were,  besides  being  fined,  subjected 
to  personal  abuse  at  the  brutal  will  of  their  oppressors ;   their 
ministers  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  Dunottar,  Dumbarton, 
the    Bass,    &c.,  and  many   were  banished  to   foreign    climes. 
Masters  were  obliged  to  enter  into  bonds  that  their  servants 
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irould  not  attend  these  meetings,  and  landlords  to  come  under 
these  engagements  for  all  who  lived  on  their  estates.*  But  it 
would  occupy  volumes  to  detail  the  various  oppressions  to  which 
the  Presbyterians  were  subjected  during  that  black  era. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  did  the  people  of  Scotland  submit  to 
their  intolerable  grievances,  without  any  general  demonstration 
of  resistance ;  but  the  smothered  fire  at  last  broke  out  in  1666, 
at  a  small  village  in  Galloway,  where  the  peasantry  rose  against 
m  party  of  dragoons,  who  were  dragging  some  of  their  country- 
men to  jail,  and  treating  them  in  the  most  inhuman  manner. 
This  partial  insurrection  was  put  down  in  the  same  year  by 
General  Dalziel  of  Binns,  who  overtook  the  insurgents  at  Rul- 
lion-Green  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  dispersed  them,  after 
cutting  down  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  them  on  the  spot,  and 
taking  many  prisoners.  From  this  time  the  sufierings  of  the 
Presbyterians  were  aggravated  in  a  tenfold  d^ee.  To  Grahame 
of  Claverhouse  was  committed  the  command  of  the  troops  em- 
ployed against  them,  who  exercised  his  powers  with  the  most 
identless  cruelty ;  and  extraordinary  ftmctions  were  vested  in  the 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  who  examined  their  victims  by  tor- 
ture, and  executed  them  without  mercy  or  remorse.  To  complete 
their  condition  of  hopeless  sufiering,  James  Sharpe,  who  had 
undertaken  a  mission  to  London  for  the  express  purpose  of 
pleading  their  cause  with  Government,  sold  himself  to  their 
enemies,  and  returned  in  the  character  of  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Presbyterians  prior  to  the 

*  The  ^  Indulgence  "  which  has  been  so  much  rested  on  by  the  de- 
Amdere  of  the  persecutors,  as  a  proof  of  the  inclinatioii  of  Government 
t«  extend  protection  and  toleration  to  all  who  preserved  their  civil  allc- 
gianoe,  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  insulting  as  well  as  inquisitorial 
measures  adopted  towards  the  Presbyterians.  Those  clergymen  who 
were  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  this  **  indulgent  act,"  were  for  the 
most  part  tools  of  the  Government,  who  acted  as  spies  on  their  on'n 
parishioners,  and  pointed  out  to  their  superiors  all  who  were  supposed 
mifrieodly  to  their  authority.  Scott  notices  this  fact  in  the  novel  spoken 
of  in  the  text, — see  the  scene  where  Claverhouse  reads  to  Henry  Morton 
the  character  drawn  of  him  by  his  parish  clergyman,  Ponndtext,  wherein 
that  reverend  gentleman — afterwards  his  fellow-insurgent — liad  returned 
him  at  one  "  triply  dangerous  "  to  Government. 
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opening  of  this  tale ;  and  instead  of  surprise  being  occasioned  at 
their  once  more  resorting  to  arms  to  vindicate  their  rights  as 
Christians  and  as  citizens,  their  submitting  so  long  to  such  ini- 
quitous oppression  is  rather  calculated  to  excite  wonder, — and 
would  even  expose  them  to  the  imputation  of  pusillanimity, 
were  the  motives  of  their  endurance  not  so  well  known  to  be  of 
a  very  different  character.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  first 
insurrectionary  measure  was  the  commission  of  a  deed  which  not 
only  estranged  from  the  insurgents  almost  all  the  wiser  and 
better  disposed  of  their  fellow-sufferers,  lest  they  might  be  sus- 
pected of  giving  countenance  to  the  act,  but  gave  their  oppress- 
ors too  feasible  an  excuse  for  the  severities  with  which  they 
visited  them.  The  apostate  Sharpe  was  waylaid  and  slain  on 
Magus-moor,  in  Fifcshire ;  the  actors  in  that  tragedy  fled  to 
the  wilds  of  Galloway,  the  chief  resort  of  the  persecuted,  where 
the  whole  party  assembled  openly  renounced  allegiance  to  the 
king'^s  authority  both  in  church  and  state.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  the  tale  begins,  the  plot  and  details  of  which,  down  to  the 
battle  of  Bothwell-brig,  where  they  terminate,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  trace  out  in  these  pages. 

We  have  often  felt  surprise  that  Scott — cautious,  almost  to 
timidity,  as  he  has  generally  shewn  himself,  in  avoiding  every 
topic  likely  to  give  offence  either  to  individuals  or  communi- 
ties— should  have  hazarded  his  pen  on  such  a  subject  as  the 
Persecution,  involved  as  it  still  is  in  much  of  prejudice  and  irri- 
tating recollection.  It  is  true  that  the  Cameronians,  whom  he 
has  brought  forward  most  prominently  amongst  the  oppressed, 
have  now  dwindled  down  as  a  body  to  an  obscure  remnant ;  but 
there  were  amongst  the  leaders  of  that  sect,  at  the  above  period, 
men  to  whose  undaunted  courage  the  whole  Presbyterian  com- 
munity of  the  present  day  justly  look  back  as  the  noblest  cf 
patriots  and  Christians,  and  for  whose  sake  they  are  ready  to 
overlook  much  that  was  erroneous  and  perhaps  blamaUe 
amongst  their  followers.  Scott,  therefore,  was  venturing  upon 
perilous  ground,  nor  did  he  escape  altogether  without  reproadi. 
No  small  outcry  was  raised  when  "  Old  Mortality  '^  appeared, 
not  only  by  the  still  existing  body  of  Cameronians  themselves, 
but  by  some  of  the  more  zealous  of  the  Presbyterians,  many  d 
whose  ancestors  had  belonged  to  that  sect.     Their  complamts 
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were  soon  put  into  form  by  the  pc»  of  Dr.  M'Cric,  llic  able 
biographer  of  Knox,  who  wrote  several  elaborate  articles  on  the 
subject  in  the  Christian  Instructor  for  1817)  which  were  after- 
wards published  seiwratcly  in  a.  pamphlet.  The  principal  charges 
brought  by  him  ag.iinst  the  noveliGt  were — gross  partiality  to- 
wards the  persecutors,  and  unjust  misrepresentation  of  the  op- 
pressed ;  and  in  support  of  these  accusations,  the  Reverend 
Doctor  led  on  to  the  attack  a  whole  host  of  authorities  in  the 
shape  of  "  \" indications,"  "  Defences,"  "  Apologies,"  &c.  Stc. 
which  emanated  either  from  the  suSerers  themselves  or  their 
posterity,  with  the  formidable  "  Cloud  of  Witnesses"  itself. 
No  man  can  question  the  purity  or  sincerity  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor's  motives  in  these  strictures,  or  the  ability  with  which 
he  chastises  the  race  of  light-hearted  scoHers,  who  ore  so  abun- 
dant at  the  present  day  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  even  by 
his  warmest  admirers,  that  his  zeal  was  somewhat  misplaced, 
and  that  he  has  treated  the  novelist  with  an  acrimony  quite 
unjusiiRed  by  the  ostensible  occasion.  He  seems  to  have 
assumed  Scott  as  the  mouth-piece  of  all  the  levilcrs  of  the 
Covenanters,  since  the  battle  of  Both  well-bridge,  and  launches 
Sgmnst  him  as  an  individual  the  thunders  which  should  be  di- 
rected against  an  ungrateful  and  irreverent  posterity.  Nor  can 
he  be  acquitted  of  much  unfair  illibcrality  of  criticism.  He 
capriciously  selects  from  the  novel  sentiments  which  fall  from 
vsiious  of  the  cavaliers,  which  he  gratuitously  assumes  to  be  the 
author's  private  opinions  ;  and  quotes  the  scripture -larded  slang 
of  the  more  ignorant  and  fanatical  of  the  insurgents,  as  being  an 
intended  sample  of  the  characteristic  language  of  the  whole  Pres- 
byterian sect !  The  critic,  moreover,  is  seemingly  unable  to  ex- 
press the  extremity  of  his  indignation  at  our  author's  giving 
to  Claverhouse  a  pleasing  form,  a  fine  set  of  features,  and  a 
winning  address  ;  as  if  all  these  attributes,  and  many  others  of 
a  for  more  estimable  quality,  had  not  been  assigned  him  by 
nature,  but  invented  by  the  novelist  to  seduce  our  hearts  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  cruel  disposition  .'  All  this  is  very 
absurd,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and  we  feel  convinced,  that  in 
proportion  as  posterity  is  enabled  to  judge  more  coolly  of  the 
events  and  characters  of  that  unhappy  era,  so  will  Scott  be 
acquitted  otprrjudice  in  his  delineation  of  them.    It  is,  at  least, 
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in  the  highcst^degree  unjust  to  charge  him  with  any  leaning 
towards  the  measures  or  agents  of  Charles''s  government.  The 
former  he  denounces  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  and  the 
latter  he  exhibits  in  colours  which  make  the  blood  boil  with 
indignation.  The  fine  person  and  gallant  demeanour  of  Claver- 
house,  only  render  the  picture  of  his  remorseless  cruelty  of 
disposition,  his  insatiable  thirst  for  slaughter,  the  more  hideous 
and  revolting ;  while  not  one  redeeming  stroke  of  the  pencil  is 
given  to  palliate  the  brutality  of  Lauderdale,  the  wolfish  fierce- 
ness of  Dalziel,  and  the  vulgar  insolence  of  Bothwell. 

Scott''s  chief  errors  in  this  tale  appears  to  us  to  be  the  follow- 
ing : — In  the  first  place,  he  has  given  no  sketch  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Presbyterians  at  the  time  he  treats  of,  or  of  the 
causes  that  literally  drove  them  into  measures  of  self-defence  and 
retaliation.  He  tells  us  nothing  of  the  unparalleled  oppression, 
the  persecution,  the  tortures,  which  they  had  for  nineteen  long 
years  patiently  endured,  in  their  aversion  to  shed  blood  and  to 
becoming  their  own  avengers,— of  their  being  driven  into  the 
wilderness,  and  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,-— of  parents 
and  children  compelled  to  become  each  other'*s  accusers,  or  mas- 
sacred for  refusing, — of  freemen  being  shipped  off  as  slaves  to 
our  colonies,  or  driven  to  madness  by  cold,  famine,  and  terror 
in  the  dreary  dungeons  of  the  Bass ; — nothing  of  all  this,  we 
say,  is  presented  to  our  eye,  and  it  is  of  course  only  those 
already  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times  who 
can  make  allowance  for  that  fierce  and  revengeful  fanaticism^- 
the  offspring  of  persecution — which  was,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, manifested  by  the  adherents  of  the  Covenant.  This 
we  reckon  a  great  and  unpardonable  fault  in  the  author, — 
the  more  so,  that  a  retrospective  sketch  such  as  we  speak 
of,  might  have  been  introduced,  not  only  with  ease,  but  with 
powerful  effect,  into  the  mouth  of  Macbriar,  or  some  of  the 
other  zealous  but  more  rational  preachers,  instead  of  the  prolix 
absurdities  of  Kettledrummle,  or  the  insane  ravings  of  Habbakuk 
Mucklewrath.  The  second  fault,  and  which  is  partly  a  natural 
consequent  of  the  first,  is,  that  almost  none  but  the  fanatical 
and  disputatious  of  the  Covenanting  sect  are  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  thus  leaving  it  to  be  inferred,  that  the  author 
intended  them  as  an  average  specimen  of  the  whole  Presbyterian 
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host.  Scott,  indeed,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an  historical  error 
in  representing  the  majority  of  the  insurgents  as  consisting  of 
Camcronians.  On  the  contrary,  ihey  formed  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  their  hody  ;  and  there  were  numbers  who,  vithout  the 
slightest  wish  for  ovwtormng  the  king's  civil  authority,  were 
anxious  only  fur  simple  toleration  to  exercise  their  spifiluul  pri- 
vileges according  to  their  conscience. 

At  the  some  lime,  we  believe  we  may  assert,  that  the  novel- 
ist has  introduced  no  character  into  his  work  which  had  not  one, 
if  not  many  arehetj-pes  amongst  the  Presbyterians  of  that  jteriod. 
If  we  turn  up  some  of  the  sermons  preached  and  printed  at  that 
time,  we  will  And  many  passages  far  surjiassing  in  extravagance 
any  thing  which  fidls  from  Kettledrum mle,  or  Pound  Text,  or 
Macbriar, — although  we  are  far  from  justifying  Scott  for  in- 
venting similar  rhapsodies.  We  will  give  a  short  extract  &om 
one  of  these  effusions  as  a  sj>ecimen  of  the  popular  scriptural 
oratory  amongst  the  Camerotiians  of  that  day  : — 

"  There  is  many  folk  that  has  a  face  to  the  religion  that  is 
in  fashion,  and  tbcre  is  many  folk  have  ay  a  face  to  the  old 
company;  they  have  a  face  for  godly  folk,and  they  have  a  face  for 
persecutors  of  godly  folk  ;  and  they  will  be  daddie's  bainis  and 
ininnie''s  bairns  baith  !  and  they  will  be  prelates'  bairns,  and  they 
ViHll  be  malignanls*  bairns,  and  they  will  be  the  people  of  God's 
bairns  !  And  what  think  ye  of  that  bastard  temper  ?  Pour 
Peter  had  a  trial  of  this  souplencss  ;  but  God  made  Paul  takp 
bini  by  the  neek  and  shake  this  souplencss  from  hjm  ;  and  O 
that  God  would  take  us  by  the  neck  and  shake  our  souplencss 
from  us  !  '  •  •  •  And  our  old  job-trot  ministers  hoc 
cumed  curates,  and  our  old  job-trot  professors  is  joined  with 
them ;  and  now  this  way  God  has  turned  them  inside  out,  and 
has  made  it  manifest ;  and  when  their  heart  is  hanging  upon 
this  braw,  I  will  not  give  a  grey  groat  for  them  and  their  pro- 
fession both  !  The  devil  has  the  ministers  and  professors  of 
^^tland  now  in  a  sieve,  and  O  as  he  sifa  .'  and  O  aa  he  rid- 
dh»  i  and  (>  as  he  rattles  !  and  ()  the  chaff  he  gets  !  And  I 
fear  there  be  more  chaff  nor  there  be  good  com,  and  that  will 
be  found  amang  us  or  all  be  done  ;  but  the  soul-confinned  man 
Jeavcs  ever  the  devil  at  two  more;  and  he  has  ay  the  matter 
gauged,  and  leaves  ay  the  devil  at  the  lee-side  !"  &c.  &c. 
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Such  were  the  sort  of  vituperative  philippics  which  the  Ca- 
meronians  vented  against  their  moderate  brethren,  whom  thej 
characterised  as  Erastian  and  time-serving,  because  the  latter 
prudently  refrained  from  standing  out  on  certain  abstract  points 
of  profession  and  ceremonial  which  might  produce  unnecessary 
collision  with  the  government.  These  intolerant  men,  in  short, 
disowned  all  authority  or  brotherhood  whatever,  not  under 
the  tie  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  and  the  hopes  of 
re-establishing  that  old  national  engagement  frequently  led  them 
— as  in  the  case  of  Burley  with  Claverhouse,  in  the  novel — into 
the  most  preposterous  and  unprincipled  alliances  with  their 
mortal  enemies  the  Jacobites  and  other  incendiaries,  interested 
only  in  disturbing  the  newly-established  government.  As  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cameronian  congregation  were  gathered  firom 
the  lower  and  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  community,  they 
naturally  a^)ed  the  colloquial  scriptural  jargon  of  their  instruc- 
tors, and  Scott  has  given  a  most  graphic  specimen  of  that  dass 
in  the  person  of  old  M ause,  whom,  notwithstanding  all  her  cant 
and  ill-timed  displays  of  biblical  knowledge,  we  are  nevertheless 
compelled  to  respect  for  her  fearless  steadfastness  of  principle. 

Balfour  of  Burley  is  made  a  better  man  in  the  novel  than 
what  he  was  in  reality.  Unscrupulous  as  he  is  represented  to 
have  been  respecting  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  purposes, 
wc  are  willing  to  make  great  allowances  in  consideration  of  his 
conscientious  religious  zeal,  which  is  assigned  as  the  prtmum 
mobile  of  all  his  actions,  good  or  bad.  But  cotemporary  histo- 
rians represent  him  as  the  reverse  of  a  religious  man  in  private 
life,  and  only  trusted  for  his  resolution,  strength,  and  skill  as 
a  soldier.* 

On  the  whole,  if  we  except  the  two  sins  of  omission  rather 
than  of  commission,  above  stated,  we  cannot  see  that  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Covenanters  have  much  reason  to  complain  of  Scott'^s 
picture  of  them  in  "  Old  Mortality.**'  Morton  (one  of  the  best 
of  all  his  heroes)  is  an  admirable  set-off  to  the  reckless  and 

*  Tbis  man  did  not  die  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  noveL  He 
wont  to  Holland  after  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  where  his  restless 
and  ambitious  mind  80on  organized  another  plan  of  insurrection  in 
Jiis  native  country,  in  returuinjj  to  execute  which  he  died  during  the 
vova'^e. 
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bigoted  fanatics  with  whom  he  ia  associated,  and  is  amongst  his 
own  ])arty  what  the  amiable  Lord  Evandalc  is  amongst  the 
Cavaliers.  Bessie  Maclurc,  ihc  poor,  di?stitutc,  but  benevolent 
widow,  is  an  excellent  qualification  to  the  fiery  and  redoubted 
Mause.  And  Macbriar — the  high-minded — the  undaunted — 
the  rejoicing  Martyr,  Macbriar, — welcoming  the  gibbet  willi  a 
countenance  **  riuliaiit  with  joy  and  triumph,'"  and  showering 
blessings  on  the  torturers  of  his  mangled  frame — be  is  a  charac- 
ter in  which  the  absurdities  of  Poundtext,  Kettledrummle,  Muc- 
klewrath  and  the  rest,  arc  completely  forgotten. 

Scott  nevertheless  found  it  necessary  to  notice  the  clamour 
that  was  raised  against  him  both  by  the  High-Church,  or  Epis- 
copalian party,  and  the  Presbyterians, — for  both  were  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  delineation  of  their  resi>ectivc  ancestors,  and  be 
was  alternately  denounced  by  each  as  an  ajMtstate  to  the  religi- 
ous faith  of  his  forefatliers.  From  the  latter  dilemma,  Scott 
extricated  himself  most  happily,  and  his  \-indicatton  is  altoge- 
ther in  his  own  jwcultarly  ingenious  manner.  It  occurs  in  the 
introduction  to  the  second  series  of  the  "  Tales  of  My  Land- 
lotd,"  published  in  1B18,  and  is  as  follows — quani  Chiskbolham 
toquittir  :— 

'•  These  cavillers  have  not  only  doubted  my  identity,  but 
thty  have  impeached  my  veracity  and  the  authenticity  of  my 
historical  narratives  '.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  I  had  hearken- 
ed with  only  one  car,  1  might  have  rehearsed  my  talc  with  more 
acceptation  from  those  who  love  to  hear  but  half  the  truth.  It 
is,  it  mayhap,  not  altogether  to  the  discredit  of  our  kindly  na- 
tion of  Scotland,  that  we  are  apt  to  take  an  interest,  warm,  yea 
partial,  in  the  deeds  and  sentiments  of  our  forefathers.  He 
whom  his  adversaries  describe  as  a  perjured  prelatist,  is  desirous 
that  his  predecessors  should  be  held  moderate  in  their  power, 
and  just  in  their  execution  of  its  privileges,  when,  truly,  the 
unimpassioned  peruser  of  the  annals  of  those  times  shall  deem 
them  sanguinary,  violent  and  tyrannical.  Again,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  suReiing  non-conformists  desire  that  their  ances- 
tors the  Cameronians,  shall  be  represented  not  simply  as  honest 
enthusiasts,  oiipressed  for  conscience-sake,  but  persons  of  fine 
breeding  and  valiant  heroes.  Truly,  the  historian  cannot  gra- 
tify these  predilections.     He  must  needs  describe  the  Cavaliers 
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«s  proud  and  high-spirited,  cruel,  remorseless  and  vindictive ; 
the  suffering  party  as  honourably  tenacious  of  their  opinions 
under  persecution ;  their  own  tempers  being,  however,  sullen, 
fierce  and  rude ;  their  opinions  absurd  and  extravagant,  and 
their  whole  course  of  conduct  that  of  persons  whom  hellebore 
woidd  better  have  suited  than  persecution  unto  death  for  high 
treason.  Nathless,  while  such  and  so  preposterous  were  the 
opinions  on  either  side,  there  were,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  men  of 
virtue  and  worth  on  both,  to  entitle  either  party  to  claim  merit 
firom  its  martyrs.  It  has  been  demanded  of  me,  Jedediah 
Cleishbotham,  by  what  right  I  am  entitled  to  constitute  myself 
an  impartial  judge  of  their  discrepancies  of  opinions,  seeing  (as 
is  stated,)  that  I  must  necessarily  have  been  descended  from 
one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties,  and  be,  of  course,  wed- 
ded for  better  or  for  worse,  according  to  the  reasonable  practice 
of  Scotland,  to  its  dogmata  or  opinions,  and  bound,  as  it  were, 
by  the  tie  matrimonial,  or,  to  speak  without  metaphor,  ex  jure 
sanguinis^  to  maintain  them  in  preference  to  all  others.  But 
nothing  denying  the  rationality  of  the  rule  which  calls  on  all 
now  living  to  rule  their  political  and  religious  opinions  by  those 
of  their  great-grandfathers,  and  inevitable  as  seems  the  one 
or  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  betwixt  which  my  adversaries 
conceive  they  have  pinned  mc  to  the  wall,  I  yet  spy  some  means 
of  refuge,  and  claim  a  privilege  to  write  and  speak  of  both  par- 
ties with  impartiality.  For,  O  ye  powers  of  logic !  when  the 
prclatists  and  presbyterians  of  old  times  went  by  the  ears  to- 
gether in  this  unlucky  country,  my  ancestor,  (venerated  be  his 
memory  !)  was  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  suffered 
severe  handling  on  cither  side,  even  to  the  extenuation  of  his 
purse,  and  the  incarceration  of  his  person."*** 

The  latter  statement  is  literally  true.  The  author''s  great- 
great-grandfather,  Walter  Scott  of  Raebuni,  third  son  of  Sir 
William  Scott  of  Harden,  and  grandfather  of  Mr.  Robert  Scott 
of  Sandy  Knowe,  became  a  convert  to  Quakerism,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  time  when  the  cele- 
brated George  Fox,  the  apostle  of  the  sect,  made  an  expedition 
into  Scotland.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir  William,  the  elder 
^r  who  remained  orthodox  to  the  prcsbytcrian  faith,  had 
enough  with  the  Privy   Council  to  procure  Walter^s 
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ioiprisoumcnt  in  the  tolbooth  at  Edinburgh,  whence  he  was 
transported  to  the  jail  of  Jedburgh,  in  order  to  give  his  friends 
and  relatives  better  opportunities  of  re-converting  him.  His 
two  sons  William  and  Walter,  and  a  daughter,  Isobul,  were 
likewise  placed  under  the  tutorage  of  their  uncle,  to  prevent 
their  being  infected  with  their  father's  doctrines,  and  two  thou- 
sand pounds  Scots  was  ordained  to  be  paid  out  of  the  lands  of 
Kilrig  and  Raebum,  (their  lather's  piitrimony,)  for  their  main- 
tenance and  education.  The  son,  Waiter,  was  Scott's  immedi- 
ate great-gran  dluther. 

But  there  was  also  another  ancestral  link  between  Scott  and  the 
worthy  society  of  Friends,  through  a  much  more  important  pro- 
selyte than  Waller  Scott  of  Raebum.  John  Swinton  of  Sainton, 
ninth  baron  in  descent  of  that  ancient  and  once  powerful  family, 
was,  with  Sir  William  Lockhart  of  Lee,  the  [lerson  whom  Crom- 
well chiefly  trusted  with  the  management  of  the  Scottish  affairs 
during  his  usuqiation.  After  the  restoration,  Swinton  was  de- 
voted as  a  victim  to  the  new  order  of  things  along  with  the 
Marquis  of  Argylc,  in  company  with  whom  he  was  brought 
to  Edinburgh.  Through  the  intercession  of  powerful  friends, 
Swinton,  who  had  then  assumed  the  Quaker  faith  and  dress, 
escaped  the  fale  of  the  unfortunate  Argyle.  but  was  subject- 
ed to  a  long  imprisonment  and  much  dilapidation  of  his  es- 
tates. It  was  Jean  Swinton,  a  grand-daughter  of  Sir  John 
Swinton,  son  of  the  Quaker,  who  was  wife  of  Dr.  John  Ruther- 
ford, and  mother  of  Anne  Rutherford,  the  author's  mother, 
whom  wo  slightly  noticed  at  the  outset  of  our  memoir. 

Although  Scott  may  thus,  by  his  subsequent  lapse  into  pre- 
lacy, be  considered  as  an  apostate  in  a  double  sense  to  the  faitit 
of  his  progenitors,  he  seems  to  have  all  along  cherished  a  deep 
feeling  of  veneration  towards  the  simple*minded  and  excellent 
members  of  the  society  of  Friends — a  body  of  men,  to  whose 
unostentatious  worth  so  fine  and  just  a  tribute  of  respect 
was  paid  by  the  present  legislature,  by  the  unanimous  annul- 
ment of  their  disabilities  to  participate  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.*     In  Joshua  Gcddes  and  his  sister  Rachel,  (the  only 

'  We  here  allude,  ot  course,  to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Pesse  to  a 
the  House  of  CoiumonK,  as  roemlier  fur  Durham,  ere  his  disqualifinitioi 
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specimens  by  the  way,  whom  he  has  introduced  into  his  novels,) 
Scott  has  drawn  most  favourable  pictures  of  the  kindly  bene- 
volence of  the  sect. 

But  notwithstanding  our  author''s  self>justification  of  his  de- 
scription of  the  Covenanters,  he  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
if  he  had  had  the  tale  to  write  over  again,  he  would  have  given 
a  higher  tone  to  the  Presbyterian  character,  and  it  would  almost 
appear  that  it  was  his  conviction  of  the  propriety  and  justice  of 
doing  so,  that  instigated  him  to  draw  his  picture  of  the  family 
of  the  Dcanscs,  in  the  second  series  of  the  "  Tales  of  My  Lapd*. 
lord." 

We  have  been  induced  to  say  more  respecting  the  tale  ol 
'*  Old  Mortality,*"  than  our  limits  perhaps  warrant  us  in  doings 
—for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  only  one  of 
Scott''s  works  wherein  he  has  been  accused  of  political  partiality* 
or  an  anti-popular  strain  of  feeling ;  and,  in  the  second  plape^ 
because  our  opinion  is,  we  candidly  confess,  that  this  is  bj 
£ax  the  best  of  that  class  of  his  novels,  more  properly  termed 
Scotch.  There  is  in  it  all  that  dose  portraiture  of  chaiBC-> 
ter,  which  we  have  noticed  as  being  the  chief  excellence  of  the 
*^  Antiquary ;""  and  at  the  same  time  infinitely  greater  diversity, 
of  it.  There  is  also  far  more  bustle  and  energy  in  the  nar- 
rarive  ;  while  the  incidents  are  a  thousand  d^ees  more  gene- 
rally interesting.  In  one  peculiarity,  indeed^  this  novel  stands 
above  all  the  other  members  of  its  family. — There  is  not  one 
useless  or  expletive  character  introduced  into  it.  £very  indi- 
vidual, from  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  Goose  Gibbie,  contri- 
butes  his  share  in  the  progress  of  the  plot  and  interest  of  the 
story.  Every  stroke  of  the  pencil  is  redolent  of  nature  and 
truth, — and  the  whole  affords,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  exem-^ 
plification  of  the  truth  of  the  late  lamented  Mrs.  Bruntcm^'s 
observation,  ^^  that  a  single  page  of  Scott''s  novels  is  worth  whole 
volumes  of  common  inventions.'^'' 


were  judicially  abrogated ; — a  somewhat  irregular  proceeding*,  doubtless 
but  in  the  prospective  object  of  which  every  unprejudiced  iniod  miisl 
concur. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


FROM  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  ROB  ROY  IN  1818,  TO 
THE  DIVULGEMENT  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  SECRET, 
FEBRUARY  2;3d,  1827. 

OuB  limited  space  leaves  us  little  opportunity  for  any  thing 
beyond  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  remaining  voluminous 
publications  of  our  author ;  and  indeed,  retrospect  becomes  the 
less  necessary  the  nearer  we  approach  the  termination  of  our 
labours. 

As  if  to  add  to  the  festivities  of  the  season,  "  Rob  Roy  '*^* 
came  out  (or  came  in)  with  the  year  1818 ;  and  the  British 
public  have  seldom  been  presented  with  a  more  acceptable 
Christmas  gift.  In  this  publication  the  author  resumed  his 
original  masquerade  habit,  and  made  a  humorous  excuse  for 
breaking  through  the  vow  of  fliture  silence  he  had  imposed 
OQ  himself  in  the  preface  to  "  The  Antiquary.'**  But  the 
merits  of  the  work  of  themselves  proved  a  sufficient  apology  for 
ibis  breach  of  promise. 

"  Rob  Roy*"  is  much  of  the  same  character  as  "  Waverley.'*' 
The  scenery  and  many  of  the  characters  are  alike,  and  their 
respective  plots  are  worked  up  with  the  same  causes  of  civil 
discord.  In  one  respect  "  Rob  Roy  """^  differs  from  all  the  other 
novels  of  Scott — the  narrative  is  told  in  the  first  person, — ^a 
style  of  composition  which,  with  some  advantages,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, generally  found  much  more  troublesome  to  manage  by 
novel  writers,  from  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  a  tiresome  egotism 
on  the  part  of  the  assumed  narrator,  and  of  the  writcr'^s  maintain- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  fictitious  existence  with  consistency  for  a  length 


*  In  the  last  edition  of  the  novels,  the  publishers,  we  observe,  have 
^aoed  **  Rob  Roy  "  next  in  succession  to  the  **  Antiquary,"  for  the  pur^ 
pose,  we  suppose — at  least  we  can  see  no  other— of  bringing  the  first 
three  series  of  "  Tales  of  My  Landlord "  together.  This  is  surely  a 
Teiy  frivolous  reason  for  such  a  chronological  mis-arrangement  of  these 
pabHcatioiM.  Why  not  also  place  in  juxta-position  the  fourth  series 
•oUiahed  in  1831  ? 
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of  time,  without  permitting  his  own  feelings  and  opinions  to  in- 
trude and  destrov  the  illusion.     This  power,  however,  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and   extraordinary  qualities   of  Scott's 
genius,      ^^^c  read  in  our  iairy  tales  of  magicians  who  possessed 
the  gift  of  throwing  their  spirit  out  of  its  natural  mansion  into 
anv  other  son  of  deshlv  habitation  thev  chose,  whether  of  mail 
or  beast.      But  Scott  was  a  greater  magician  than   they.     He 
could,  at  will,  transmute   his  spirit  as  well  as  his  person,  and 
we  can,  in  fact,  find  in  his  writings  every  sjwrt  of  individual — but 
AValter  Scott.     And   here  we  cannot  help  remarking,  in  pasft- 
ing,  how  singular  and  striking  a  contrast  is  presented,  in  this 
respect,  betwixt  him  and  the  other  literary  colossus  of  the  day — 
his  successor  as  *•  Monarch  of  Parnassus  "^— who  now  divided  the 
admiration  of  the  public  with  him.     ^Vllile  Scott  was  throwing 
off  novel  after  novel   with  a  rapidity  that   must  ever  seem  to 
lesser  minds  as  nothing  short  of  miraculous,  Byron  was  flinging 
from  him  poem  after  poem  with  scarcely  less  astounding  pio- 
fusion.     They  diWded  the  applause  of  the  world  betwixt  them, 
which  they  alike  commanded  by  the  splendour  of  their  minds — 
"alike !  but  oh,  how  differently.^'     The  beings  of  the  noble  poet^s 
depicting  were  but  creatures  into  whose  brain  and  veins  he 
transfused    his   own  ^nld    passions   and   diseased    imaginings. 
They  were,  in  a  manner,  mere  "  illustrations  ^  of  himself  in 
his  darker  moods, — all  exaggerated,  no  doubt,  as  if  he  took  a 
strange  delight  in  rendering  the  human  mind  hideous  to  itself, 
and  his  own   the  most  hideous  of  all ;   but   the  same  jarring 
chords  were  struck  too  often  not   to  shew  that,  if  he   was  not 
indeed  the  fearful  thing  he  represented  himself,  his  mind  must 
have  been  pitched  in  a  sympathetic  key  to  those  of  his  Childb 
Harold,   his  Conrade,  and  his   Lara.     His  own  passions  and 
emotions  animate  all  his  heroes,  and  the  character  of  Byron  is 
interwoven  with  every  verse  of  his  poetry. 

In  the  writings  of  Scott,  again,  there  is  so  little  of  their 
author  visible,  that  even  his  bosom  friends  were  imable  to  dis- 
cover traces  of  his  character  in  any  of  his  heroes.  This 
fact  alone  we  hold  to  be  decisive  of  the  superior  breadth  of 
his  genius.  Byron'*s  mind  and  feelings,  however  powerful  and 
acute,  were  still  selfish  and  engrossing.     Scotfs  oompr^ended 

and  sympathized  with  those  of  the  whole  human  race,  and 
18 
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therefore  it  is  that  his  writings  embrace  a  range  of  style  and 
character  as  diversified  and  multifarious  as  that  contained 
in  Polonius"*  enumeration  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  royal 
players. 

As  in  all  his  novels,  Scott  seems  to  have  commenced  "  Rob 
Roy  ^  without  any  systematic  plot.  In  fact,  after  the  first  two 
or  three  attempts,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  laying  down 
a  regular  groundwork  for  any  of  his  tales.  By  his  own 
ooniSsssion,  as  we  have  seen,  he  broke  off  from  the  original 
plans  of  "  Wavcrley'^  and  "  Guy  Mannering,''''  after  the 
first  two  or  three  chapters  were  written.  Mr.  Cunningham 
tells  us  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  betwixt  Scott 
Hud  himself  on  this  subject.  "  We  talked,****  says  he,  "  of 
vomance-writing :  *When  you  wish  to  write  a  story,**  said 
Scott,  *  1  advise  you  to  prepare  a  kind  of  outline — a  skeleton 
of  the  subject ;  and  when  you  have  pleased  yourself  with  it, 
proceed  to  endow  it  with  flesh  and  blood.**  *  I  remember,'  I 
said,  '  that  you  gave  me  much  the  same  sort  of  advice  before.** 
*  And  did  you  follow  it  .?**  he  said  quickly.  *  I  tried,**  I  an- 
swered, *  but  I  had  not  gone  far  on  my  way,  till  some  wilW- 
wisp  or  another  dazzled  my  sight ;  so  I  deviated  from  the  path, 
and  never  got  on  it  again.**  '  '*Tis  the  same  way  with  myself,' 
he  said,  smiling,  ^  I  form  my  plan,  and  then,  in  executing  it, 
I  deviate."*  ^ 

There  occurs  in  several  parts  of  "  Rob  Roy,****  accordingly, 
no  little  confusion  and  mystification  in  the  narrative,  particu- 
larly respecting  Rashleigh*'s  political  intrigues  and  mercantile 
defalcations.  There  are  also  several  palpable  departures  from 
probability  in  the  incidents — such  as  the  literary  execution  of 
the  whole  gigantic  family  c(  Osbaldistones,  comprehending  a 
fiither  and  six  sons,  within  a  few  months,  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  hero"'s  succession  to  the  family  estate.  The  idea, 
too,  of  Mac6regor**s  carrying  a  large  drove  of  Highland  cattle 
to  aid  him  in  rescuing  Sir  Frederick  and  Diana  Vernon  from 
the  machinations  of  Rashleigh  is  a  most  extraordinary  contriv- 
ance, and  suggests  the  idea  of  a  foot-pad  setting  out  to  commit 
a  highway  robbery  in  a  baggage-waggon. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  tale  in  these  respects,  however,  are 

amply  made  up  by  its  excellence  in   other  qualities.     The 
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feaders  and  admirers  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,'**  "  Lord  of 
the  Isles,*"  and  "  Waverley,''  were  delighted  to  be  transported 
once  more  to  the  bracing  air  and  sublime  scenery  of  the  High- 
lands ;  and  it  would  actually  appear  that  the  scent  of  the 
heather  and  the  sight  of  the  tartan  invariably  communicated 
fresh  vigour  and  boldness  to  the  spirit  of  the  novelist  himself. 
The  characters  are  all  admirable  in  themselves,  and  placed  in 
striking  contrast  with  each  other.  Those  of  the  Bailie,  Rash- 
leigh,  and  Die  Vernon,  are  perhaps  the  best,-— the  most  original 
in  conception,  and  the  most  difficult  to  sustain.  There  can  scarce- 
ly be  conceived  a  more  unpromising  subject  for  delineation  than 
the  conceited,  purse-proud  dignitary,  to  whom  we  are  first  in- 
troduced,— fiill  of  his  own  local  dignity,  and  redolent  of  his 
eternal  prudential  saws  in  the  science  of  money-making.  Yet 
how  excellent  a  being  does  he  become  on  farther  acquaintance  ! 
How  much  spirit  and  generosity  and  warm-heartedness  is  hid- 
den under  his  formal  and  pedantic  deportment  and  habits  of 
mercenary  calculation  ! 

Rashleigh  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  that  most  difficult  of  all 
characters  to  depict, — a  plausible,  talented,  and  remorseless 
villain.  These  personages  in  common  hands  do  little  else  than 
irritate  and  disgust, — their  knavery  is  seen  through.  But 
Rashleigh  is  a  perfect  hypocrite ;  we  feel  that  he  would  have 
completely  deceived  ourselves,  and  we  cannot  well  be  {)ersuaded  of 
his  villany,  until  he  is  pleased  of  his  own  accord  to  disclose 
his  defection  from  the  paths  of  honour  and  virtue. 

Diana  Vernon  is,  we  believe,  the  most  general  favourite  of 
all  Scott'*s  young  ladies^  and  perhaps  deservedly  so ;  but  can- 
dour compels  us  to  say,  that  for  a  considerable  time  after  being 
introduced  to  her,  we  felt  much  inclined  to  suck  in  our  jaws, 
like  Andrew  Fairservice,  shake  our  head,  and  say, — **  She^s  a 
wild  slip  that.**"  There  is  positively  something  too  unnatural  and 
exaggerated  in  this  young  lady'^s  portrait.  That  there  may  be 
many  young  ladies  possessed  of  as  much  learning,  talent,  viva- 
city, sarcasm,  and  skill  of  horsemanship,  as  Miss  Die,  we  will  not 
venture  to  dispute ;  but  we  reckon  it  a  solecism  in  nature 
that  a  girl  of  eighteen,  be  her  abilities  or  book-knowledge  what 
they  may,  accustomed  all  her  life  to  no  other  society  but  that 
of  sots  and  jockies,  (with  the  exception  of  a  melancholy  fiither 
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and  a  secluded  student,)  could  ])ossibly  have  acquired  that 
eloquence  and  purity  ol'  expression,  readiness  of  repartee,  power 
of  illustration,  and  elegant  ease  of  de)iortinent,  which  Scott 
assigns  to  her,  The  portraits  of  her  six  cousins,  which  she 
dashes  oSta  fiftran  minutes  with  an  cai^e  and  severity  which  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  being  much  amused  with,  could  only  W  the 
handiwork  of  one  who  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  contrasting 
their  brutal  deportment  and  habits  with  the  ]iolished  manners 
and  degant  accomplishments  of  refined  society.  It  is  true,  we 
get  accustomed  to  "  her  ways  "  by  degrees — nay,  as  in  the  case 
of  Flora  Maclvor,  we  absolutely  Iiegin  lo  like  her,  when  skt 
falh  into  distress,  and  manifests  sueh  a  calm  and  uncumjilain- 
ing  q>irit  of  endurance ;  but  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone  was 
indeed  a  bold  man  to  perpetrate  the  tie  matrimonial  with  one  who 
had  gi^n  him  such  undoubted  proofs  of  self-willedness,  and 
sbeim  herself  such  an  adept  in  the  art  of  scolding.  Bui  we  have 
no  wish  to  put  the  public  out  of  humour  with  their  favourite, 
the  "  Heath-bell  of  Cheviot,"  and  shall  wind  up  our  obser^-a- 
tions  on  her  with  the  usual  convenient  phrase  of  those  who 
are  puzzled  to  form  an  opinion,  or  afraid  to  deliver  it — that  she 
is  "  altogether  an  extraordinary  young  woman." 

Kone  of  Scott's  novels,  we  believe,  took  such  an  universal 
and  influential  hold  of  the  public  mind  as  "  Rob  Roy."  Our 
streets  and  highways  were  thronged  with  scampering  Dianas  : 
Celtic  clubs  and  societies  were  formed  in  every  town  and  village 
in  the  kingdom  ;  the  war-pipe  "  waked  its  wild  voice  anew  "  in 
our  halls  and  streets ;  tartans,  for  a  while,  fairly  superseded 
broad  doth,  threatening  Gloucestershire  and  Yorkshire  with 
ruin ;  and  the  monarch  and  the  peasant  alike  proudly  strutted 
in  the  kilt  and  philabeg.  It  is  curious — perhaps  some- 
what ludicrous — to  reflect  on  the  Cclto-mania  which  {icrvaded 
the  land  at  that  period  ;  but  the  more  extravagant  the  enthu- 
siasm displayed  by  our  usually  grave  and  sober-minded  coun- 
trymen, the  more  remarkable  must  the  power  of  the  master- 
mind, who  gave  rise  to  all  this,  appear.  M'e  recollect  being 
present  at  the  presentation  of  its  first  jiair  of  colours  lo  one  of 
our  Edinburgh  troops  of  Celts.  The  scene  was  the  (Jueen 
Street  gardens,  and  the  presenter  of  the  gift  was  Walter  Scott. 
We  were  close  beside  the  great  man,  who  delivered  his  ad- 
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dress  in.  so  low  a  tone  of  \oice,  that,  but  for  the  death-still 
silence  that  prevailed,  not  a  word  would  have  been  audible. 
When  he  concluded,  and  the  appropriate  martial  pibroch  struck 
up,  a  shout  arose  which  rent  the  welkin,  and  a  hundred  clay- 
mores flashed  in  the  air  as  if  impatient  for  the  deadly  strife. 
Yet  of  all  the  warriors  present,  perhaps  not  one  had  ever  handled 
a  more  formidable  weapon  than  a  goose-quill  or  a  brief  befcnre  in 
their  lives.  In  fact,  they  were  almost  all  young  members  of  the 
bar,  and  writers  to  the  signet.  Amid  the  martial-like  turmml,  the 
old  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  their  enthusiasm,  hirpled 
away  unnoticed  amongst  the  crowd  of  fashionables  as  if  from  a  scene 
with  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  connexion.  The  drama,  (or 
opera,)  founded  on  the  novel,  was  the  means  of  reviving  a  tsmite  finr 
theatricals  in  Edinburgh.  For  months  the  theatre  was  crowded 
to  the  door,  and  the  run^  as  it  is  termed,  not  only  avowedly 
saved  the  establishment  from  ruin,  but  enriched  the  proprietors, 
and  enabled  Mrs.  Siddons  to  establish  the  ^^  Theatrical  Fund*^ 
for  the  support  of  decayed  actors,  at  the  first  annual  dinner  of 
which  Scott  afterwards  unmasked  himself.     But  of  this  ancm. 

While  the  whole  world  was  thus  running  clean  wud^  as  An- 
drew Fairservice  says,  about  Glasgow  bailies  and  breechless 
Highlandmen,  that  worthy  personage,  Mr.  Jedediah  Cleish- 
botham,  as  if  to  allay  the  fury  of  the  tartan  fever  diat  had 
seized  on  the  community,  stepped  forward  with  a  second  series 
of  Mr.  Pattieson'^s  tales,  and  administered  a  febrifuge  (we 
should  perhaps  rather  say  a  counter-irritant)  in  the  shape  of 
**  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,*"  which  made  its  appearance, 
in  four  volumes,  exactly  four  months  after  the  publication  of 
'*  Rob  Roy.*"  The  commingled  admiration  and  curiosity 
of  the  public  at  this  period,  as  we  well  recollect,  was  be- 
yond every  thing  intense.  The  mysterious  author  and  his 
works  were  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  the  topic  of  every 
conversation.  Copies  of  the  next  novel  were  ordered  horn 
the  booksellers  before  even  its  name  was  known,  and  per- 
haps  before  it  was  written ;  but  people  now  began  to  reckon  en 
their  appearance  with  as  much  confidence  as  on  the  recurrence  of 
a  periodical  festivity  ;  and  the  struggle  for  priority  as  readeit, 
among  the  supporters  of  our  circulating  libraries,  led  to  the  re- 
gistering of  scores  of  names  in  anticipation  of  the  fertfaooming 
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volumes.  As  these  were  lent  out  at  the  somewhat  exorbitant 
rate  of  sixpence  each  per  night,  parties  of  young  men,  in  order 
to  save  expense,  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at  each  other's 
lodgings  over  evening,  where,  by  sitting  up  all  night,  and 
reading  chapters  in  turn,  they  were  enabled  to  get  through 
the  whole  by  breakfast- time  next  morning.  In  fact,  the 
perusal  of  the  novels  cost  each  reader,  we  are  convinced,  on 
an  average,  a  much  greater  sacrifice  of  slccj)  and  leisure  than 
the  composition  of  them  did  their  author. 

The  "  Heart  of  Midlothian"^  is  a  complete  contrast  to 
**  Rob  Roy,"  equally  in  plot,  character,  scenery,  and  incident ; 
and  it  was  r^arded  with  considerable  suspicion,  if  not  dislike, 
by  the  more  fashionable  and  sentimental  |X)rtion  of  the  reading 
public.  It  was  indeed  putting  their  delicate  sensibilities  to  a 
severe  test  to  demand  the  exercise  of  them  towards  **  those  law 
creatures  the  cow-feeders  " — as  a  worthy  spinstress  is  said  to 
have  observed  at  the  time  with  a  shrug  of  disgust.  Effie, 
to  be  sure,  was  an  exception  ;  and  by  subsequently  becoming, 
as  she  does,  a  woman  of  rank  and  fashion,  her  low  origin, 
as  well  as  her  early  moral  peccadilloes,  might  be  overlook- 
ed. But  it  was  really  too  much  in  the  writer  to  think  of 
interesting  people  of  taste  in  the  fortunes  of  so  many  illiterate 
beings,  and  to  introduce  them  to  such  low-life  scenes  as  the  work 
abounds  in.  So  thought  the  circles  of  fashionable  life,  but  Scott 
was  the  chronicler  of  Nature,  not  of  Fashion.  There  was  no  phase 
of  the  human  character,  however  regulated  by  the  circumstances 
of  birth,  or  acted  upon  by  the  accidental  influences  of  education 
and  society,  that  was  too  degraded  for  his  sympathy.  He  could 
appreciate  the  divine  attributes  of  our  nature,  in  whatever  form 
presented,  or  in  whatever  casket  enclosed ;  and  could  understand, 
and  feel,  and  demonstratey  how  the  habiliments  of  poverty  could 
cover  a  more  sterling  and  upright  bosom  than  the  robes  of  a 
prince.  Of  this  philosophic  view  of  human  nature,  his  "  Jeanic 
Deans"  is  a  beautiful  exemplification.  He  does  not  reckon  it 
necessary  to  lift  her  out  of  her  original  humble  sphere  or  cha- 
racter in  order  to  enlist  in  her  behalf  the  feelings  of  his  readers. 
She  remains  the  same  simple,  unlettered,  vulgar  girl  throughout 
— the  daughter,  in  short,  of  Da\ie  Deans  the  cow-feeder;  whilst 
she  performs  acts  of  heroism,  and  exhibits  principles  of  virtue 
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and  religious  finnness  in  circumstances  the  most  trying,  which 
exalt  our  species  in  our  estimation.  It  is  now,  perhaps, 
well  known,  that  this  character,  as  far  at  least  as  respects 
the  main  incidents  of  the  story — the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
her  sister  for  child-murder — her  journey  to  London  on  foot,  and 
obtaining  her  sister'^s  pardon — were  taken  from  facts  :  the  origi- 
nal heroine  being  Helen  Walker,  the  daughter  of  a  small 
farmer  at  Dalwhairn,  in  the  parish  of  Irongray,  in  the 
stcwartry  of  Kirkcudbright.*  She  died  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1791 9  in  very  humble  circumstances,  at  the  Mills  of  Clu- 
den,  near  Dumfries,  and  a  monument,  at  Scott'^s  expense,  has 
beeii  placed  over  her  remains  in  the  church-yard  of  Irongray 
within  the  last  two  years.  The  inscription  on  it  bears  simply 
the  name  of  Helen  Walker,  and  the  date  of  her  death.  Her 
virtues  he  has  recorded  in  a  more  durable  manner.  Her  sister 
Isabella,  or  Tibby  Walker,  who  was  so  marvellously  saved  firom 
a  disgraceful  doom,  was  afterwards  married  to  the  person  who 
wronged  her  (named  Waugh),  and  lived  happily  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century,  at  Whitehaven  on  the  Solway;  andandd  woman 
still  (or  very  lately)  living  at  the  Mills  of  Cluden,  remembers 
of  Helen  annually  receiving  a  cheese  firom  her  sister,  who  to  the 
last  manifested  a  strong  sense  of  the  extraordinary  aSectioii  to 
which  she  owed  her  preservation. 

Respecting  the  origin  of,  and  chief  actors  in,  the  Porteous 
mob,  over  all  the  circumstances  attending  which  such  a  veil  of 
impenetrable  mystery  has  been  cast  seemingly  for  ever,  our  au- 
thor has  evidently  spared  no  pains  to  arrive  at  accuracy  in  his 
detail  of  this  remarkable  occurrence;  but  although  the  incidents  of 
the  riot  are  for  the  most  part  given  with  remarkable  accuracy,  he 
has  been  utterly  bafRed  in  all  his  endeavours  to  discover  any  thing 
with  certainty  respecting  the  conspirators.  The  only  feasible 
account  of  the  origin  of  it  which  he  was  able  to  procure,  was  the 
reported  death-bed  confession  of  a  man  in  Fife,  a  wood-forester 
to  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  was  said  to  have  affirmed  that  he 
was  not  only  one  of  the  actors  in  the  affair,  but  one  of  the  secret 
few  by  whom  the  deed  was  schemed.     Twelve  persons  of  the  vil- 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  heroine,  see  M*DiariniclN  **  Sketches  of 
Nature." 
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lage  of  Pathhead,  Fifeshire, — Wilson'^s  native  place^ — accord- 
ing to  this  man'^s  alleged  statement,  resolved  that  Porteous  should 
die,  to  atone  for  the  death  of  Wilson,  with  whom  many  of  them 
had  been  connected  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  joint  adven- 
ture in  illicit  trade.  'This  vengeful  band  crossed  the  Forth  by 
different  ferries,  and  met  together  at  a  solitary  place  near  the 
city,  whence  they  distributed  themselves  through  the  suburbs  ; 
and  giving  a  beginning  to  the  enterprise,  soon  saw  it  undertaken 
by  the  populace,  whose  minds  were  quite  ripe  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking from  motives  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  so  many  inno- 
cent citizens,  as  well  as  indignation  at  the  partial  measures  of 
government.  But  notwithstanding  the  circumstantiality,  and 
indeed  great  probability  of  this  man'*s  account,  it  appears  that 
when  Scott  proceeded  jjersonally  to  make  inquiries  amongst  his 
descendants,  they  scouted  the  rumoured  confession  as  a  com- 
plete fiction,  and  indignantly  repelled  the  charge  brought  against 
their  ancestor'^s  memory.* 

But  in  whatever  way,  or  with  whatever  parties  the  plot  ori- 
ginated, we  have  been  able  to  gain  pretty  certain  information 
respecting  one  actor^  at  least,  in  the  Porteous  mob.  A  friend, 
whose  maternal  uncle  died  many  years  ago,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  (and  whoni  we  personally  recollect)  informs  us  that 
the  old  gentleman  used  frequently  to  speak  of  the  Porteous 
mob,  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  witnessed,  (being  in  busi- 
ness in  the  Pleasance  as  a  brewer  at  the  time)  and  that  he  lat- 
terly mentioned  the  name  of  one  individual  who  had  been  impli- 
cated in  it,  and  from  whom  he  had  personally  received  an  ac- 
count of  many  circumstances  attending  the  transaction.  This 
individuaPs  name  was  Gumming,  a  butcher  by  trade,  and  whose 
place  of  business  was  in  the  low  market  of  Edinburgh.  He  died 
unmolested  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Cununing  would  never  divulge  the  names  of  his  accomplices, 
but  acknowledged  to  the  old  gentleman  above  mentioned,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  riot,  and  was  the  first  who  laid  hands 
upon  Porteous  after  the  jail  was  forced.  His  version  of  this  part 
of  the  proceedings  was  different  from  Scott'^s,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, states  that  Porteous  was  'dragged  from  the  chimney^ 

•  S€e  third  series  of  **  Tales  of  a  Grandfather," 
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where  he  had  hid  himself  in  the  agonj  of  his  terror.  Cmia- 
ming'^s  story  was — and  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity — 
that  Porteous  cunningly  ensconced  himself  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  door  of  his  room,  so  that  when  forced  open,  it  folded  hack 
upon  him,  and  for  the  moment  concealed  him  from  view  v 
and  the  room  being  almost  instantaneously  fiUed  with  his  pur- 
suers, who  poured  in  like  dammed-up  water  through  a  new- 
opened  sluice,  he  was  speedily  involved  amongst  them,  as  if  one 
of  themselves.  In  this  way,  and  by  exerting  a  little  prudence, 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  escaped,  but  his  anxiety  to  get 
clear  of  the  men  who  were  yelling  around  him  like  ravenous 
hounds  thirsting  for  his  blood,  prompted  him  to  endeavour  to 
force  his  way  out.  This  movement — ^pressing  outwards  when  all 
ethers  were  eagerly  pressing  in — naturally  attracted  the  nocke 
of  some  of  the  rioters,  and  amongst  the  rest  Cumming,  who 
immediately  recognised  him,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  cried 
"  here  is  our  man  !^'  This  account,  it  will  be  allowed^  if  un- 
true, does  not  look  like  an  invention  at  least.  Cumming  like- 
wise said  that  there  was  nothing  like  an  organised  eonspiracy 
amongst  the  mass  of  the  rioters,  who  consisted  chiefly  of  bakers, 
butchers,  and  brewers'*  servants  (including  the  old  gentlomanV 
own)  ;  that  the  design  had  been  merely  whispered  amoi^t  them 
in  an  indefinite  manner,  but  that  it  spread  as  quickly  and 
silently  as  an  epidemic,  and  that  they  joined  in  the  attempt  as  a 
Tnatter  of  course.  This  facility  for  an  enterprise  of  so  daring 
and  violent  a  character,  exhibits  a  fearful  state  of  feding 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  at  that 
period.  But  indeed  the  mobs  of  Scotland  have  at  all  times  beeo 
remarkable  for  their  ferocity  and  courage. 

The  <^  Heart  of  Midlothian^  is  perhaps  at  once  the  most  eb- 
borate  and  most  perfect  of  all  the  Scotch  novels,  as  respects  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  characters  introduced,  and  the  com- 
plete development  of  them.  Each  of  the  leading  characters  is 
a  study  by  itself;  they  are  of  all  grades,  from  the  monarch  to 
the  foot-pad,  and  the  contrast  into  which  they  are  brought  is  in 
the  last  degree  striking  and  effective.  Were  we  desired  to  giw 
an  example  of  the  creative  power  of  Scott'^s  mind,  we  would 
enumerate  the  personages  in  this  novel ;  for,  as  we  have  remarked 

of  ^^  Old  Mortality,^''  there  is  scarcely  one  expletive  or  unneoes- 
18 
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sary  character  introduced  even  amongst  the  many  subordinates ; 
all  contribute  to  the  progress  and  animation  of  the  story.  Even 
the  episodical  digressions  are  all  masterly  strokes,— as  witness 
the  fearful  death-bed  scene  of  Old  Dumbiedykcs,  which  might 
have  been  perfectly  well  dispensed  with,  so  far  as  the  main  story 
is  concerned.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  iarewell  advices  of  the 
old  miser  to  his  son  Jock, — '^  aye  to  be  sticking  in  a  tree  when 
he  had  naething  else  to  do,  it  would  be  growing  when  he  was 
sleeping^ — made  such  an  impression  on  a  northern  Earl  as  in- 
duced him  to  plant  a  large  tract  of  country. 

Amongst  Scott''s  miscellaneous  writings  in  1818,  we  may  notice 
the  Essays  on  "  Chivalry,"  and  the  "  Drama,*"'  published  in  the 
supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  ;  also  his  account  of 
4hie  Regalia  of  Scotland,  (published  in  a  pamphlet,)  which  were 
discovered  on  the  4th  February,  same  year,  in  the  old  crown-room 
of  Edinburgh  castle,  lying  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  had 
been  deposited  in  1707*  A  commission  had  been  issued  to  the 
crown  officers  of  state  in  Scotland,  and  other  persons  in  public 
situations,  to  search  for  these  ancient  insignia  of  Scottish  inde« 
pendence,  whose  place  of  concealment  or  security  had  been 
doubted  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Amongst  the  latter  was 
«<  Walter  Scott,  Esq.'' 

A  third  series  of  "  Tales  of  My  Landlord"  appeared  in 
I8I99  in  four  volumes,  consisting  of  two  tales,  ^^  The  Bride  of 
Jiammermoor,"  and  the  "  Legend  of  Montrose."  The  first  of 
these  works  is  in  the  highest  style  of  fictitious  composition, 
whether  poetry  or  prose.  It  is  essentially  dramatic,  and  may 
indeed  be  termed  a  tragedy  of  the  first  order.  There  is  an  at- 
mosphere of  horror  spread  over  the  whole,  like  the  portentous 
gkom  of  an  impending  thunder-cloud,  which  we  feel  assured, 
with  shuddering  certainty,  must  burst,  and  spread  death  and 
desolation  around  it.  We  perceive  from  the  very  first  that  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  the  story  terminating  auspiciously ;  the  cha- 
racters are  doomed ;  the  progress  of  worldly  events  is  all  ordi- 
nary «id  natural,  yet  they  seem  to  be  impelled  by  an  irremedi- 
able fate  to  contribute  to  the  tragic  issue.  We  can  call  to 
mind  no  tale  in  which  the  common  occurrences  of  rational  life 
are  interwoven  with  the  predications  of  destiny  and  the  omens 
of  superstition,  with  so  little  offence  to  reason ;  and  the  secret 
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of  this  is,  that  there  is  no  immediate  supernatural  agency  em- 
ployed to  direct  the  incidents  of  the  narrative.  There  is  no 
casting  of  witch-spells,  or  other  preternatural  influences  to  con- 
trol human  action.  All  has  been  previously  set  down  in  the 
book  of  destiny.  The  hag  Ailsie  Gourlay,  with  "  witch  "^ 
stamped  on  every  feature  of  her  ugsome  face,  is  allowed  to  exert 
no  powers  but  those  of  a  malicious  and  misanthropic  mind,  in 
her  fiendish  occupation  of  warping  the  reason  and  crushing  the 
heart  of  her  unfortunate  victim  Lucy ;  and  even  the  ghastly  appa- 
rition of  old  Alice  is  but  an  indicative  shadow  of  coming  events. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  communion  of  the  three  hateful  hags 
in  the  tale  appears  to  us  a  far  more  masterly  and  impressive  de- 
lineation than  that  of  Shakspeare'^s  weird  sisters,  with  whom 
they  have  generally  been  compared.  The  latter  are  not  so 
much  witches  as  spirits,  ^'  bubbles  of  the  air,^  appearing  and 
disappearing  at  pleasure ;  while  the  compounding  of  their 
hell-broth,  with  their  anile  jabbering  about  pilots"*  thumbs, 
killing  swine,  and  all  the  other  common-places  of  the  nursery 
demonophobia,  can  only  make  an  impression  on  highly  imagina- 
tive or  highly  ignorant  minds.  But  Annie  Winnie  and  her 
confederates,  with  all  their  evil  passions,  and  their  half  preten- 
sions to  and  general  imputation  of  evil  power,  still  retain  the 
attributes  of  the  human  form,  and  that  in  its  most  helpless 
state ;  and  it  is  therefore  that  their  foul  gloating  over  the  dead- 
dole — their  regarding  the  Master  with  a  sort  of  affection  in  con- 
sideration of  his  making  a  "  bonny  corpse  ^ — and  the  bitter 
enmity  they  cherish  towards  the  whole  human  race — ^raise  in  us 
^*  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear  f**  and  although  we  heartily 
approve  of  Johnny  Mortcloth  exercising  his  soupie  on  the  backs 
of  the  ^'  damned  hags,"*^  we  expect  no  less  than  that  the  old*  man 
will  be  found  dead  in  his  bed  next  morning  for  his  presumption. 
Caleb  Balderstone  has  been  generally  objected  to  by  the 
critics.  One  has  called  him  a  bore — another  a  buffoon,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  perhaps  our  own  obtuseness  that  prevents  our  see- 
ing his  character  in  this  light ;  but  we  confess  that  the  picture 
of  the  old  man,  striving  in  the  midst  of  penury  and  desolation 
to  maintain  the  "  dignity  and  honour  o**  the  house,^  himself 
seemingly  living  upon  nothing  but  recollections  of  former  gran- 
deur and  profusion^  is  to  us  not  only  one  of  the  most  natural, 
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but  most  affecting  of  all  Scott's  delineations.  Lady  Ashton 
is  exactly  another  countess  oi'^lenallan,  in  as  far  as  the  author 
lets  us  into  the  character  of  the  latter.  It  is  now  pretty  well 
known  thai  the  tragic  incidents  of  the  tale  arc  drawn  from 
actual  circumstances  which  took  place  about  the  time  sjjccified 
in  the  family  of  Dalrymple,  of  which  the  present  Earl  of  Stair 
is  the  representative.  The  original  of  lady  Ashton  was  the 
wife  of  the  celebrated  Scottish  lawyer,  the  first  lord  SiaSr.  She 
died  at  a  great  age,  and  her  cofRn  was,  at  her  request,  placed 
upright  in  the  family  burying  vault  in  Kirkliston  church, — as 
she  promised,  that  while  she  remained  in  that  position,  the 
Dolrymplcs  should  continue  to  prosper.  Certainly  her  ladyship 
has  hitherto  kepi  her  promise.  In  the  introductory  chapter  to 
the  tale,  the  assumed  author  Mr.  Pattieson  makes  a  Mr.  Tinto, 
an  itinerant  painter,  throw  out  a  suggestion  which  the  rca/ author, 
we  believe,  had  little  idea  at  the  time  would  ever  be  adopted — 
namely,  "  an  ornamented  and  illustrated  edition  of  the  '  Tales 
of  my  Landlord'  with  vignettes,  &c."  The  scene  of  the  con- 
versation is,  of  course,  the  Wallace  Inn,  in  the  village  of 
Oandercleugh,  and  Air.  Tinto  is  described  to  have  painted,  as 
an  appropriate  sign  for  My  Landlord,  "  the  majestic  head  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  grim  as  when  severed  from  the  trunk  by 
the  orders  of  the  felon  Edward,"  A  friend  of  Scott's  afterwards 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  whether  he  meant  felon  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  English  word,  or  if  it  was  a  misspell- 
ing of  the  printer  for  the  old  Scotch  vord  ftlloun,  fierce  or  ruth- 
less. "  I  leave  the  orthoepy  entirely  to  you."  answered  Scott, 
*'  only  begging  you  will  spell  the  felon  as  felonioitsli/  as  pos- 
sible !"  It  may  be  imagined  that  the  patriotic  feeling  of  in- 
dignation which  still  lubsists  against  the  destroyer  of  oui 
national  records  and  of  our  immortal  patriot,  glowed  with  no 
ordinary  warmth  in  the  bosom  of  our  author. 

The  "  legend  of  Montrose  "  is  a  shred  of  British  history 
during  the  turbulent  era  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
gallant  but  revengeful  and  ambitious  Montrose  made  such  a 
formidable  and  unexpected  diversion  in  Scotland  in  favour  of 
Charles  I.,  which,  after  the  winning  of  six  successive  battles, 
terminated  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Royalists  at  Philip- 
haugh,  near  Selkirk,  on  the  Uth  September  I6-1>S.     The  ule. 
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bowever,  only  traces  his  career  as  far  as  his  victory  at  Inver- 
lochy,  over  his  hereditary  enemy  Argyle.  The  narrative  is 
sketchy  and  brief,  but  more  vigorous  and  animated  than 
the  generality  of  Scott'*s  works,  and  we  certainly  think  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  extend  his  plan,  and  deal 
with  that  era  as  he  has  with  those  of  the  Persecution  and 
the  Rebellions  of  1715  and  IJ^S.  Of  plot  there  is  none — ^f<» 
the  ^^  love-passages  ^  betwixt  Menteath  and  Annot  Lyle  can- 
not be  termed  such.  Ranald  of  the  Mist  and  Allan  Macaulay 
are  somewhat  too  poetical  and  dramatic  for  a  prose  tale,  and  the 
bet  about  the  candlesticks  (although  founded  oil  fact)  is  worthy 
the  madness  of  the  latter.  The  Jockey  club  would  have  black* 
balled  him. 

Ritt-master  Dugald  Dalgetty,  titular  of  Drumthwacket,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  original  of  all  Scott'^s  creations.  He  is  a 
character  entirely  aut  generis.  The  idea  of  combining  the 
soldado  with  the  divinity  student  of  Mareschal  College,  Aber- 
deen, has  no  parallel  in  the  writings  of  any  author,  ancient  or 
modern.  He  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  family  of  bores j  but 
he  is  the  king  of  the  species :  we  cannot  have  enough  of  him. 
In  nowhere  has  Scott  shewn  more  affinity  to  the  matchless 
spirit  who  brought  out  his  Falstaffs  and  Pistols,  in  act  after 
act,  and  play  after  play,  and  exercised  them  every  time  with 
scenes  of  unbounded  loquacity,  without  either  exhausting  their 
humour,  or  varying  a  note  from  its  characteristic  tone,  than 
in  the  interminable  verbosity  of  the  redoubted  Ritt-master.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  whilst  drawing  this  masterly  character, 
Scott  was  stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  racked  with  spasms 
of  the  most  acute  pain.  So  severe  indeed  was  his  illness — the  first 
indisposition  he  had  experienced  since  his  sixteenth  year-— that, 
as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  his  hair  turned  quite 
grey,  and  he  rose  from  his  couch  seemingly  ten  years  older  than 
when  he  lay  down.*     We  are  not  aware  that  any  definite  name 

*  A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  the  late  Lord  Buchan,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  illness  of  our  author.  His  Lordship,  who,  with  many  amia- 
ble virtues,  possessed  a  full  equivalent  of  amiable  weaknesses,  couceiTin; 
Scott  to  be  dying,  waited  upon  Mrs.  Scott,  and  begged  her  to  intercede 
with  her  illustrious  husband  to  allow  hinoself  to  be  buried  in  Dryboiifh 
Abbey.  ^  The  pUce,"  said  his  Lordship,  *<  is  very  beaotiful— just  such  a 
place  as  the  poet  loves,  and  as  he  has  a  tine  taste  that  way,  1m  is  tvre  of 
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eui  be  given  to  Soott^s  illness  at  this  time,  whidi  manifested 
itself  in  severe  stitches  in  the  side  and  cramps  in  the  stomach. 
His  sufferings^)  however,  did  not  interrupt  his  career  of  mental 
labour  otherwise  than  by  reducing  him  to  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying an  amanuensis,  to  whom  he  dictated  from  bed.  Mr. 
William  Laidlaw,  who  acted  in  this  capacity,  mentioned  after- 
wards to  a  friend,  that  Scott  would  sometimes  be  interrupted  in 
mie  of  his  most  humorous  or  elevated  scenes  by  an  attack  of 
pain ;  which,  being  past,  he  would  recommence  in  the  same 
tone  at  the  point  where  he  left  off,  and  so  on  day  after  day.  The 
**  Bride  of  Lammermoor,'"  "  L^end  of  Montrose,^**  and  greater 
part  of  ^^  Ivanhoe,**^  thus  dictated,  were  afterwards  found  to  be 
the  only  parts  of  this  long  series  of  compositions  not  in  the  au- 
thorn's  own  hand-writing. 

In  "  Ivanhoe,^  which,  in  1820,  succeeded  the  third  series  of 
**  Tales  of  My  Landlord,*"  Scott  broke  ground  which  had  never 
before  been  disturbed  by  a  literary  ploughshare.     The  scene 
was  away  back  into  the  twilight  regions  of  romance,  amongst 
personages,  whose  characters,  if  not  whose  very  existence,  were 
lo  indistinctly  known  as  to  be  almost  mythological.     That  there 
were  such  individuals  as  C<Bur-de-Lion,  and  his  brother  John, 
we  understand  from  history  ;  but  what  knew  we  of  their  domes- 
tic character,  or  their  habits  and  deportment  in  private  life,— - 
or  of  the  manners,  dress,  occupations  and  customs  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England,  during  the  twelfth  century,  except  what  could 
be  gleaned  from  the  relics  of  old  ballads  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  ?     We  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  say  that  Scott  has 
given  a  strictly  accurate  historical  view  of  the  condition  of  society, 
or  the  personages  and  customs  of  that  dark  era— for  where  could 
he  find  materials  for  doing  so,  or  we  for  judging  of  the  attempt  ? 
He  has  rather  evoked  a  world  of  his  own.     It  is  like  an  age 
added  to  the  cycle  of  British  history.     And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  freshness  and  novelty  of  his  creations  in  character  and 
incident,  how  readily  do  they  re-awaken  our  early  notions  of 
those  primitive  times,  which  we  derived  from  the  rhymes  of  the 

being  gratified  with  my  offer."  Scott  smiled  when  told  of  the  circora- 
stance,  and  promised  to  give  Lord  fiuchan  the  refusal  since  he  wm  so 
solicitous.  His  Lordship,  however,  took  up  his  last  lodging  in  the  abbey 
long  before  his  illustrious  neighbour. 
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nursery,  and  other  sources  which  we  have  long  lost  sight  of  ! 
We  believe  there  is  not  one  reader  who  did  not  at  once  recog- 
nise in  the  King  Richard,  the  Robin  Hood,  and  the  Friar 
Tuck  of  the  novel,  the  very  personages  familiar  to  his  boyish 
fancy,  and  associated  indelibly  with  his  earliest  recollections. 

Scott''s  reasons  for  selecting  so  novel  and  difficult  a  subject 
for  the  exercise  of  his  pen,  he  has  explained  at  length  in  the  in- 
troduction to  the  late  edition  of  the  novel.  "  He  felt,**^  he 
says,  "  that  in  confining  himself  to  subjects  purely  Scottish, 
he  was  not  only  likely  to  weary  out  the  indulgence  of  his  read« 
ers,  but  also  greatly  to  limit  his  own  power  of  affording  them 
pleasure.  In  a  highly  polished  country,  where  so  much  genius 
is  monthly  employed  in  catering  for  public  amusement,  a  fresh 
topic,  such  as  he  had  himself  had  the  happiness  to  light  upon, 
is  the  un tasted  spring  of  the  desert : — 

'  Men  bless  their  stars,  and  call  it  luxury.' 

But  when  men  and  horses,  cattle,  camels,  and  dromedaries, 
have  poached  the  spring  into  mud,  it  becomes  loathsome  to 
those  who  at  first  drank  of  it  with  rapture,  and  he  who  had  the 
merit  of  discovering  it,  if  he  would  preserve  his  reputation  with 
the  tribe,  must  display  his  talent  by  a  fresh  discovery  of  un- 
tasted  fountains.'"*  This  is  the  severest  reflection  upon  his  li- 
terary imitators,  which  we  find  in  all  ScottV writings ;  and  the 
occasion  of  it  was  this: — In  order  to  render  his  experiment 
upon  a  subject  purely  English  as  complete  as  possible,  it  was 
Scott'^s  intention  to  have  brought  out  "  Ivanhoe"*"*  as  the  effort  of  a 
new  candidate  for  public  favour,  by  name  Lawrence  Templeton, 
in  order  that  no  degree  of  prejudice,  whether  favourable  or  the 
reverse,  might  attach  to  it  as  a  new  production  of  the  author  of 
Waverley.  This  design,  however,  was  marred  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  novel,  (which  it  is  needless  farther  to  notice,)  in  Lon- 
don, purporting  to  be  a  fourth  series  of  "  Tales  of  My  Land- 
lord f '  in  consequence  of  which,  Scott'^s  publishers  reckoned  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  "  Ivanhoe'*''  should  come  out  as  an 
avowed  continuation  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Mr.  Temple- 
ton"'s  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dryasdust,  was,  never- 
theless, retained  as  a  preface  to  the  novel,  as  explaining  the  au- 
thor^s  purpose  and  opinions  in  undertaking  this  new  species  of 
composition. 
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"  Ivanhoc "  is  by  far  the  most  bntliant  of  all  Scott's  ro- 
mances. It  is,  in  fact,  a  splendid  poem,  or  rather  masque ; 
and  the  author's  unrivalled  powers  of  description  make  the 
whole  pass  before  our  eyes  like  a  living  pageant.  The  storm- 
ing of  Frontdc-Uffluf's  castle,  (dictated,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  from  his  bed,  and  amid  short  intervals  of  respite  from 
acute  pain,)  is  entirely  worthy  of  the  minstrel  of  Flodden  field, 
— and  higher  praise  cannot  be  bestowed.  Yet  eminently  success- 
ful as  was  this  novel  attempt  of  Scott,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  does  not  keep  the  same  hold  on  the  public  mind  as  his 
more  Aome/y  compositions, — his  Waverlies,  Antiquaries,  and 
Old  Mortalities, — which  render  us  acquainted  with  our  neigh- 
bours and  ourselves,  and  depict  the  virtues,  follies,  prejudices, 
passionii,  habits,  and  aftections,  by  which  we  arc  hourly  obstruct- 
ed, governed,  or  cheered. 

Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  Ivanhoe,  early  in  1820, 
Scott  was  called  up  to  London  to  receive  firom  his  sovereign  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  with  a  baronetcy.  This  testimonial  of 
royal  favour  was  peculiarly  flattering,  on  several  accounts.  It 
was  the  first  honour  of  the  kind  which  his  majesty  had  confer- 
Fcd  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  the  preceding  year.  As 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  had  distinguished  our  author  by  many 
personal  proofs  of  his  admiration,  his  fine  taste  (which  even 
his  worst  enemies  must  concede  to  him,)  enabling  him  fully  to 
appreciate  the  rarity  and  splendour  of  the  poet'fi  genius.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  numerous  visits  to  the  metropolis,  Scott  was 
generally  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  the  royal  table,  where 
he  experienced  the  most  marked  attentions.  Another  source  of 
gratification  on  the  present  occasion  was,  that  the  honour  was 
as  unexpected  as  unsought.  A  friend  who  had  got  notice  of  his 
intended  elevation  to  the  baronetage,  shortly  before  it  took 
place,  hinted  it  to  him  one  day, — "  More  than  I  know  of 
then,"  rejilied  Scott,  with  his  peculiarly  quiet  ironical  smile : — 
"  No,  no, — 

■  1  like  not  the  grinning  honour  which  Sir  Waller  halb.' " 


It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  the  metropolis,  also, 
that  Chanlrey  esccuted  that  noble  bust  of  the  poet — the  only 
strictly  characierislic  likeness  of  him  we  have  ever  seen,  either 
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in  marble,  clay,  or  copper — ^which  will  link  the  sculptor^s  name 
and  fame  with  his,  as  imperishably,  though  somewhat  more 
WOTthily,  as  that  of  Boswell  with  Johnson.  Mr.  Allan  Cun-^ 
ningham,  who  then,  as  now,  superintended  Mr.  Chantrey'*s  ex- 
tensive establishment,  has  favoured  us  with  an  account  of  this 
transaction,  as  well  as  of  his  own  interviews  with  Scott,  to  whom 
he  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  introduced. 

Scott'^s  attention  had  been  first  attracted  to  the  fine  quality 
of  Cunningham'^s  genius  by  the  appearance  of  several  matchless 
ballads  which  were  published  in  ^^  Cromek'*s  Remains  of  Niths- 
dale  and  Galloway  Song.""  Although  given  to  the  world  as  re- 
lics of  the  olden  time,  they  could  not  deceive  the  practised  eye 
of  Scott,  who  wrote  to  the  editor  requesting  to  know  where  he 
had  picked  up  effusions  of  such  singular  beauty.  Cromek,  who 
seems  to  have  had  no  suspicion  of  any  trick  having  been  passed 
upon  him,  replied,  that  they  had  been  communicated  to  him  by 
Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  a  young  stone-mason*  at  Dumfries. 
Tlie  result  of  this  information,  we  believe,  was  a  letter  fiom 
Scott  to  the  young  poet,  expressive  of  the  highest  admiration 
of  his  poetic  talent,  to  which  he  made  no  scruple  in  assigning 
the  paternity  of  the  effusions  which  had  made  so  great  an  im- 
pression on  him.     Mr.   Cunningham  has  never,  we  believe, 

*  Mr.  Cunningham  was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  genius  often  runs  in  families,  and  that  of  Mr.  C  is  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  remark.  Mr.  Thomas  Mouncey  Cunningbara,  the 
eldest  brother,  who  has  been  for  many  years  superintendant  of  the  Messrs. 
Bennies*  (engineers)  establishment  in  London,  exhibited  extraordinaiy 
precociousness  of  poetic  talent ;  and  we  have  seen  many  of  his  javenfle 
pieces  in  MS.,  most  of  them  written  ere  his  fourteenth  year,  which  bk 
riper  years  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own.  He  contributed  hirgely  to  the 
*  Forest  and  Nithsdale  Minstrels,'*  and  to  the  Soots  Magazine  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  present  century ;  and  his  efiiisions  are  distinguished 
by  a  chastity,  simplicity,  and  pathos,  which,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say, 
would  have  rendered  him  a  much  more  popular  poet,  had  he  persevered, 
than  even  his  eminent  brother.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  fairiy  re- 
nounced the  service  of  the  muses.  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  the  youngest 
of  the  brothers,  now  a  suigeon  in  the  royal  navy,  has  also  manifested  no 
mean  literary  talent,  by  his  excellent  and  useful  work  on  New  South  Wales. 
The  father  of  the  Messrs.  Cunningham  was  originally  a  farmer  in  Gal- 
loway, and  bitterly  factor  to  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton.  He  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  Mgacity  and  strength  of  judgment 
lo 
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a]ienly  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  these  pieces,  deterred 
{irabably  by  the  outcry  which  was  raised  against  Chattcrton 
and  othcis  for  iiffences  of  a  similar  kind.  But  wc  believe  we 
may  assure  him,  in  the  name  of  the  public,  that  such  hesita- 
tion is  as  fruitless  as  misplaced.  He  bus  long  been  identifietl 
as  their  author,  and  his  countrymen  regard  the  imposture  (if 
so  barsb  a  term  can  be  applied)  with  much  the  same  sort  of 
feelings  as  they  do  that  of  Bums  tn  his  exquisite  contributions 
to  Johnson's  Museum.  We  may  remark  by  the  way,  from 
our  certain  means  of  knowing,  that  Mr.  Cunningham  has  never 
received  half  the  credit  he  was  entitled  to  in  the  getting  up  Mr. 
Cromek's  publication  ;  and  that  so  far  as  t)ie  trouble  of  collect- 
ing, comparing,  and  arranging  the  materials  is  concerned,  the 
work  ought  rather  to  have  issued  in  his  name  than  in  that  of 
the  ostensible  editor. 

After  completing  his  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Cunningham  came 
to  Edinburgh,  where  be  wrought  for  some  years  at  his  employ- 
ment,— but  at  this  time  his  country  had  nearly  lost  for  ever  the 
benefit  of  bis  future  literary  labours.  He  received  an  advan- 
tageous ofi'er  to  go  out  to  the  West  Indies,  under  indentures 
for  a  certain  term,  (still  a  vcrj'  common  transaction  with  me- 
chanics,) "  but  the  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Cunningham  to  the 
writer  of  these  pages, — *'  laid  down  such  a  catalogue  of  virtues 
I  must  possess  to  fit  me  for  crossing  the  Atlantic,  that  I  told  him 
he  would  require  to  have  a  man  made  siwciolly  for  his  purpose, 
as  assuredly  he  would  find  no  ordinary  mortal  qualified  to  suit 
him  !"  Mr.  Cunningham  afterwards  went  to  London,  where 
ho  maintained  himself  for  some  years  by  his  pen,  contributing 
(amongst  other  periodicals)  to  the  Monthly  Magazine,  under  the 
reversed  appellative  of  "  Nalla,"  and  to  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
Amongst  his  pieces  in  the  latter  pubbcation,  we  may  mention 
"  The  Witch  of  AE,"  and  "  Mark  Maerabin  the  Cameronian," 
the  latter  of  which  talcs  is  enriched  with  some  of  the  most 
spirited  and  characteristic  outpourings  of  his  muse.  He  ulti- 
mately obtained  bis  present  situation  in  Mr.  Chantrey^  estab- 
lishment, where,  amidst  the  discharge  of  duties  laborious  and 
responsible  in  no  ordinary  degree,  his  literary  industry  and  pro- 
fusion has  become  every  year  more  remarkable. 

It  has,  we  see,  became  a  fashion  of  late  to  rank  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham along  with  Burns  and  Hogg  in  the  list  of  what  arc 
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called  telf-laugkt  poeta.  Such  a  classification  is  io  every  re- 
spect absurd.  Setting  aside  the  paradox  implied  in  the  phraac, 
that  a  poet  can  be  reared  by  any  sort  of  tuition  independent  of 
the  promptings  of  natural  genius,  we  say  that  neither  Robert 
Bums  nor  Allan  Cunningham  can,  strictly  speaking,  be  con- 
sidered as  self-taught  men.  Both  of  them  enjo)-ed  a  belter 
elementary  initiation  into  the  rudiments  of  education  than  the 
majority  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  almost  all  of  whona  re- 
ceive instruction  sufficient  to  put  those  who  are  inclined  in 
the  path  of  self-improvement,  and  the  act^uisition  of  know- 
ledge. Bums  was  even  taught  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and 
French  ;  and,  in  fact,  had  all  the  education  which  his  liiture 
station  in  society  required.  Hogg,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
being  reared  in  a  wild  upland  country,  was  deprived,  for  the 
most  part,  of  these  advantages,  and  the  epithet  of  "  self- 
taught"  may  with  lomc  propriety  be  applied  to  him.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  while  the  quality  of  his  genius  bears  no  affi- 
nity whatever  to  that  of  his  two  celebrated  countrymen,  has, 
in  one  sense,  stepped  far  beyond  either.  Their  fame,  with 
posterity,  will  rest  upon  those  productions  which  first  brought 
them  into  public  notice,  but  Mr.  Cunningham,  Irom  being 
a  simple  writer  of  songs  and  ballads,  has  elevated  himself 
into  the  rank  of  pure  classical  English  writers.  The  genius  of 
Bums  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  the  necessary  drudgery  of  life. 
Hogg  has  never  been  able  to  divest  himself  of  his  original  rusti- 
city of  thought  and  feeling, — and,  speaking  of  him  as  a  poet, 
we  know  not  how  tar  this  is  to  be  regretted.  But  Cunningham, 
has  fought  his  way  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  literary  ot- 
naments  of  the  age,  still  preserving  all  the  romance  and  poetry 
of  his  youthful  feelings  ftesh  and  untainted.  This  achieve- 
ment is  to  be  attributed  to  his  more  correct  views  of  life,  and 
the  superior  strength  of  the  moral  principle  within  him.  He 
has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  possession  or  reputation  of 
mere  talent.  He  felt  that  even  genius  might  be  cultivated, 
and  has  subjected  his  own  to  a  course  of  discipline  which  has 
St  once  strengthened  his  faculties  and  dignifie<l  his  character. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Scott  did  not  lose  sight  of  ihr 
young  Nithsdale  poet.  On  the  contrary,  he  watched  with  inter- 
est the  progress  of  his  career,  aiul  sent  him  many  flattering  and 
friendly  ciimmunications  in  reference   to  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  v 
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litcmry  attempts.  The  following  account  of  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's first  inteniewwith  the  then  Great  Unknown  in  1820, 
wo  give  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  When  I  went  t«  Sir  Walter's  residence  in  Piccadilly,  I 
had  much  of  the  same  palpitation  of  heart  which  Boswell  ex- 
perienced when  introduced  to  Johnson.  When  I  saw  him  in 
Edinburgh,  (1808,)  he  was  in  the  very  pith  and  tlush  of  life, 
— even  in  my  opinion,  a  thought  more  fat  than  bard  beseems; 
when  I  looked  on  him  now,  thirteen  years  had  not  jtasscd  over 
him,  and  left  no  mark  behind :  his  hair  was  grown  thin  and 
grey ;  the  stamp  of  years  and  study  was  on  his  hrow.  He  told 
me  he  had  sufl'cred  much  lately  from  ill  health,  and  that  he 
once  doubted  of  recovery.  His  eldest  son,  a  tall  handsome 
youth, — now  a  major  in  the  army,  was  with  him.  He  wel- 
comed mc  with  both  hands,  and  with  such  kind  and  compli- 
mentary words,  that  confusion  and  fear  alike  fled.  He  turned 
the  conversation  upon  song,  and  s;ud  he  had  long  wished  to 
know  me,  on  account  of  some  songs  which  were  reckoned  old, 
but  which  he  was  assured  were  mine ;  '  at  all  events,'  said  he, 
•  they  are  not  old, — they  arc  far  too  good  to  be  old :  I  dare  say 
you  know  what  songs  1  mean  ?'  1  was  now  much  embarrassed  ; 
I  neither  o»-ned  the  songs  nor  denied  them,  but  said  I  ho])ed 
to  see  him  soon  again,  for  that,  if  he  were  willing  to  sit,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Chantrcy,  was  anxious  to  make  his  bust, — as  a  me- 
morial to  preserve  in  his  collection  of  the  author  of  '  Marmion.' 
To  this  he  consented.  So  much  was  he  sought  after  while  he 
sat  to  Chantrey,  that  strangers  begged  leave  to  stand  in  the 
sculptor's  galleries,  to  sec  him  as  he  went  in  and  out.  The 
bust  was  at  last  finished  in  marble ;  the  sculptor  laboured  most 
anxiously,  and  I  never  saw  him  work  more  successhilly :  in  a 
long  silting  of  three  hours,  he  chiselled  the  whole  face  over, 
communicating  to  it  the  grave  humour  and  comic  penetration 
for  which  the  original  was  so  remarkable.  This  fine  work  is 
now  at  Abbotsfbrd,  with  an  inscription,  saying,  it  is  a  present 
to  Sir  Waller  Scott  from  Francis  Chantrey, — I  hope  it  will 
never  be  elsewhere."  • 

*  Mr.  Cuuiiiiinliam  somewhere  menliom  that  of  tlii><  Iniil.  two  rhuii- 
mnd  raslt  were  iii  one  year  Bhip|>eil  to  Ameriui,  and  fiflevn  liiiiidrL'd  tu 
the  West  ludicA,  heiiiiles  multitudeB  la  ollii-r  pulls  uf  llic  wurlil. 
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"  When  I  next  saw  Sir  Walter,  King  George  was  about  to 
be  crowned,*  and  he  had  come  to  I^ondon  to  make  one  in  the 
ceremony.  This  was  an  affair  which  came  within  the  range  of 
his  taste,  and  when  he  called  on  me,  he  talked  of  the  magni- 
ficent scene  which  Westminster  abbey  would  present  on  the 
morrow,  and  inquired  if  I  intended  to  go  and  look  at  it.  I 
said  I  had  no  curiosity  that  way,  having,  when  I  was  young, 
witnessed  the  crowning  of  King  Crispin  at  Dumfries.  He 
burst  into  a  laugh  and  said,  ^  That'*s  not  unlike  our  firicnd 
Hogg :  I  asked  him  if  he  would  accompany  me,  and  he  stood 
balancing  the  matter  between  the  coronation  and  St.  Boswell's 
fair,  and  at  last  the  fair  carried  it."*  ^ 

We  may  here  mention  that  Scott  subsequently  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  "  Kings  *"  of  Leadenhall  Street,  in  obtaining 
appointments  in  the  East  India  Company'^s  service  for  two  of 
Mr.  Cunningham'^s  sons. 

Immediately  after  Scott'*s  return  from  London  in  1820,  in 
the  character  of  Baronet,  the  number  of  his  domestic  circle  was 
reduced  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  Sophia,  (April 
28th)  to  John  (ribson  Lockhart,  Esq.,  advocate.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  as  is  perhaps  well  known,  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Lockhart,  minister  of  the  College  Church,  Glasgow.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  his  native  city,  and  distinguished 
himself  so  much  in  various  branches  of  study,  that  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  two  students  which  the  College  of  Glasgow  has  a  right 
to  send  annually  to  Oxford,  to  be  there  educated  and  maintain- 
ed free  of  expense  upon  what  is  termed  "  Snell'^s  Foundation.^ 
After  completing  his  academical  course,  Mr.  Lockhart  came  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  for  the  bar ;  but  his  mind  was 
perhaps  formed  on  too  classical  a  model  to  fit  him  for  jostling 
his  way  amongst  the  host  of  hungry  competitors  with  whom  he 
had  to  strive.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Scott, 
and  for  several  years,  indeed,  both  before  and  afterwards,  he 
maintained  himself,  we  believe,  solely  by  the  labours  of  his  pen, 
amongst  which  we  need  only  mention  "  Valerius,"*^  "  Adam 
Blair,""  and  "  Matthew  Wald.*"  He  was  also,  it  is  well  known, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  effective  contributors  to  ^^  Black- 
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vood's  MagftEinc,"  started  in  1817 — ^  periodical  now  unrivalled 
Amongst  our  montlily  [lublicationa.  In  \S25,  Mr.  Lockhart 
was  appointed  to  the  editorship  of  the  London  Quarterly  Re~ 
view,  which  he  has  since  conducted  with  distinguished  success. 

"  Ivanhoe,"  we  have  said,  came  out  in  the  early  part  of  1820. 
In  a  few  months  afterwards  apjieared  "  The  Monastery,"  in  three 
volnmes,  and  that  work  again  was  followed  by  "  The  Abbot,"  in 
three  volumes — all  in  the  same  year,  A  certain  Captain  Clut- 
tcrbuck  is  made  to  stand  god-father  to  these  productions,  whose 
introductory  epistle  to  the  "  Author  of  Wavcrley"  contains  in 
itself  a  little  story  of  the  deepest  interest.  The  former  of  these 
works  is  decidedly  of  a  much  tamer  cast  than  the  majority 
of  the  author's  writings,  although  we  believe  its  comparative 
unpopularity  resulted  chiefly  from  the  unfavourable  contrast  it 
presented  to  the  stately  splendour  of  its  immediate  predecessor. 
The  supernatural  agency  of  the  White  Lady  has  been  almost 
universally  condemned  ;  and  Scott  himself,  indeed,  afterwards 
acknowledged  the  attempt  to  be  a  failure — but  more  in  the  exe- 
cution than  the  conception.  Waving  this  contested  ]Kiinti  we 
reckon  the  narrative  otherwise  only  objectionable  from  a  defec- 
tiveness of  plot,  of  which  we  would  be  at  a  loss  to  say  what  it  is 
intended  to  develop^the  fate  of  the  House  of  Avcnel — the 
fortunes  of  Young  Glendinning — or  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation. In  character  it  abounds ;  the  indolent,  good-natured 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  the  talented  and  lealous  Sub-Hrior,  Henry 
Warden,  Julian  Avenel,  his  henchman  Christie — all  are  admir- 
able delineations.  The  meeting  between  the  Sub-Prior  and 
the  Reformer  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  drawn  scenes  in  all 
Scott's  productions. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  transition  from  the  period  of 
the  narrative  of  this  work  to  that  of  "  The  Abbot,"  which  forms 
a  continuation  of  it.  We  pass,  as  it  were,  by  a  step  from  the 
fresh  spring  of  youth  to  the  summer  of  manhood,  and  are  made 
sensible  of  all  the  casualties,  changes  and  deprivations,  which 
chequer  the  progress  of  human  existence.  The  person,  deport- 
ment and  manner  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  are  sketched 
with  admirable  jtower,  and  at  the  same  time  with  strict  fidelity 
to  the  dubious  light  which  history  affordK  us  to  judge  of  her 
character,— fascinating  us  with  her  iKauty,   wit.  and  occom- 
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plishmonts,  yet  leaving  untouched  the  fearful  mystery  which 
hangs  over  many  passages  of  her  unhappy  life.  The  transl'nr- 
mation  of  the  jolly  Abbot  Boniface  into  the  ageJ,  doting,  and 
peevish  gardener  Blinkhoolie.  is  a  conception  which  could  oalj 
have  emanated  from  a  genius  like  Scott's. 

We  regret  that  out  duty  as  biographers  here  compels  as  to 
advert  to  an  incident  in  Scott's  life,  which  even  at  this  dis;- 
tancc  of  time  cannot  fail  to  call  up  many  irritating  reoollecnoni 
in  the  public  mind.  The  era  of  1820  will  long  be  remcmbprnl 
for  the  unhappy  popular  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  vari* 
ous  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  severe  and  universal  distren 
which  then  prevailed,  and  the  unpopularity  of  government,  had 
lui  usual  led  to  the  renewal  of  agitation  for  PariiamcntATy  Kctbm- 
Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  this  question,  we  may  aafrfy 
remark,  that  if  there  were  amongst  the  popular  leadcra  at  that 
time  many  dcmngoguos.  whose  sole  aim  was  to  produce  c«nlii- 
sion  in  the  state,  the  contemptuous  disregard  maniteiited  by 
government  to  the  complaints  and  solicitations  of  the  people 
contributed  equally  with  the  pangs  of  tamine  to  exasperate  tbui 
feelings  almost  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy.  We  need  only  allude  lo 
the  memorable  "  Cato-street  conspiracy,"  and  the  affair  at  Bon- 
nymuir,  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  the  unhappy 
condition  of  society  at  that  time.  The  popular  press  began  to 
assume  a  tone  of  boldness  which  it  had  never  bdbre  durcd  » 
use,  and  which  it  was  found  utterly  unable  to  repress  by  ihs 
usual  legal  expedients.  With  the  view  of  counteracting  the 
^orts  of  these  "  Radical "  prints,  Scott  inserted  three  papers 
entitled  "  The  Visionary"  into  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Jour^ 
nal  newspaper,  (then  published  by  Mr.  Ballantync)  and  which 
were  disseminated  extensively  throughout  the  country  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet.  Although  we  cannot  question  the  good 
motives  of  the  author  of  those  effusions,  yet  it  is  certain  the 
tone  and  tcm])er  of  them  were  in  the  highest  degree  injudidous, 
and  they  may  be  quoted  as  amongst  the  worst  s[>ecimcusaf  that 
High  Tory  principle  in  politics  which  lias  since  become  in  a 
manner  exploded, — treating  the  advocates  of  Parliarocntarj 
Reform  as  a  set  of  raving  fanatics,  or  traitorous  incciidiarin, 
and  addressing  long  arguments  to  the  people  which  mnnifiKted 
the  most  entire  ignorance  of,  or  indiEferenoe  to,  their  real  fM- 
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ings  and  tnotiveg.  About  the  same  time,  and .  ia  order  to 
nrutrsliac  the  eSorts  of  the  more  able  Radical  journals,  whose 
violence  and  personality  had  certainly  ruachcd  a  point  which  it 
would  be  dilBcult  in  any  circumstances  lo  justify,  a  few  private 
and  professional  Tory  gentlemen  conceived  the  idea  of  establish' 
ing  a  newspaper  of  their  own.  Of  this  association  Bcott  be- 
came a  member,  and  his  name  along  with  chose  of  many  indi- 
viduals of  the  first  character  and  influence,  was  afterwards  found 
■ubscribcd  to  a  mutual  co-partnery  bond.  The  "  Beacon,"  as 
it  was  called,  accordingly  began  to  be  published  about  the 
beginning  of  1821 ;  but  although  the  avowed  object  of  it  was  to 
support  the  measures  of  government,  it  speedily  began  to  outstrip 
the  most  scurrilous  of  its  opponents  in  the  s)stem  of  private 
abuse  and  defamation.  This  course  soon  gave  rise  to  numerous 
actions  at  law,  and  differences  of  a  serious  nature  between  indi- 
viduals in  the  most  respectable  circles  of  society  ;  and  the  out- 
cry against  the  journal  became  so  general  and  vehement,  that 
the  supporters  of  it  shrunk  &Dm  the  storm,  and  it  was  finally 
stopped  in  September  the  same  year.* 

Scott  was  severely  blamed  fur  his  connexion  with  the"  Beacon,** 
but  it  is  only  justice  to  his  memory  to  state,  that  whilst  he 
openly  espottsed  the  political  principles  of  the  paper,  he  dis- 
claimed all  countenance  of  the  personal  scurrilities  introduced 
into  it,  and  in  fact  was  one  of  the  first  to  intimate  his  intention 
of  withdrawing  from  the  confederacy,  when  he  perceived  the 
system  adopted  by  its  conductors. 

So  strongly,  however,  had  popular  prejudice  been  stirred  up 
against  him,  that  u  report  actually  found  its  way  into  the  Lon- 
don papers,  of  his  house  being  attacked,  and  bis  person  and  fa- 
mily maltreated  by  the  peasantry  of  the  district.  This  ridicu- 
lous rumour  was  instantly  contradicted  by  the  editor  of  a  pro- 
viucial  journal ;  and  the  following  letter,  referring  thereto,  we 
think  ourselves,  for  more  reasons  tliau  one,  imperatively  called 

*  Wa  neei  hardly  remind  our  readcn  Ih&t  it  wm  owing  to  some 
defunitory  articles  which  appeared  id  the  "  Beaooo,"  uid  were  continued 
ID  tlie  GLvigiiw  "  SeutiDel,"  a  pajHtr  which  teemed  to  spring'  IVofd  the 
a*hea  of  the  other,  that  th«  rencontre  took  place  on  the  i!6lh  March 
\%2-i,  betwixt  Mr.  Slunrt  orDiiiienru  and  hiw  rcUlive  Sir  AieiaiidiT 
Botwell  of  Auchinleck,  in  wliioli  the  latter  nus  killed. 
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upon  to  insert  here.  It  is  now  iix  our  possession,  wd  i»^d* 
dressed  to  a  friend  in  Edinburgh  who  had  sent  Seott  a  copy  of 
the  newspaper,  and  of  a  letter  from  the  friendly  joumaUst  on 
the  subject. 


"  Sir  W.  Scott's  compliments  to  Mr.^  '  ,  and  encloses  Mr.  's 

letter  and  newspaper,  whose  good  sense  so  readily  anticipated  the  My 
hoax  which  appeared  in  the  London  papers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  thiirks  ft^ 
would  have  bestowed  the  greater  part  of  his  ammal  iaoooie  to  little  pur- 
pose, if  he  could  not  hare  found  among  twenty  or  thirty  sturdy.  ialH>M» 
ers,  whom  he  employs  daily,  as  much  for  their  sake  af  hit  own  |4ea$i}||^ 
enough  to  protect  his  house  at  any  time,  and  against  any  person  wfaat^ 
ever,  especially  as  it  was  only  last  January,  that  upwards  of  100  yoiuM^ 
fellows,  all  of  the  labouring  class,  offered  him  their  service  to  IbMa 
company  of  sharpshooters,  had  the  continuation  of  tlie  had  prtMyeKi 
then  in  the  horizon  rendered  such  assistance  necessary.  The  ^ncloicvlii 
a  copy  of  the  thanks  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  thought  it  aecessai;/  M^.tf^ 
turn  on  the  occasion.'* 


,  • « 


The  address  to  the  young  volunteers  was  written  in  Scott's 
happiest  style,  and  we  regret  that,  from  its  length,  we  are '^^ 
.barred  from  inserting  it  here. 

"  Kenil worth  *"  appeared  in  January  1821,  in  three  vo- 
lumes ;  thus  making  with  "  Ivanhoe,**  ''  The  Monastery,^ 
and  "  The  Abbot''''  twelve  volumes  of  these  splendid  fictions 
which,  if  not  written,  were  at  least  published,  in  as  many 
months !  Such  amazing  jorofusion  might  well  suggest  the 
fear  of  speedy  exhaustion,  and  the  critics  who  then  thought 
they  could  discern  symptoms  of  decay  in  every  fresh  novel, 
might  almost  be  pardoned  their  ungrounded  suspicions. 
"  Kenilworth""  must  be  ranked  next  to  "  Ivanhoe'''  in  splen- 
dour of  description,  and  presents  almost  as  singular  a  contnst 
to  the  homely  Scotch  novels.  It  was  now  evident  that  tte 
author  who,  in  the  latter,  seemed  to  have  dwelt  all  liis  life 
among  our  Dinmonts  and  Deanses  and  Hcadriggs,  had,  on 
the  contrary,  been  trained  up  amid  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  courts.  He  moves  through  that  of  Elizabedi 
like  one  who  had  conversed  all  his  life  with  its  Raleighs,  ite 
Burleighs  and  its  Shakspeares,  and  to  have  watched  every 
glance  and  attitude  of  the  maiden  queen.  In  depicting  the 
subordinates,   too,  the  author  displays  a   far  more    felicitous 
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power  than  even  Skokspeare  himself,  who,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  his  heroes,  makes  his  plebeians,  whatever  country  or 
ago  they  belong  to,  little  else  than  veritable  KiigUsh  elowns  of 
his  own  time.  But  Scott  throtrs  us  amongst  classes  of  people 
to  whose  habits  of  life  and  ways  of  thinking  we  were  previ- 
ously entire  strangers,  yet  with  whom  we  become  quite  familiar 
IB  the  emptying  of  a  Hagun :  and  in  the  work  before  us  we  sit 
down  at  the  board  of  honest  tiiles  Gosling,  with  the  jolly  laud- 
lord  himself,  master  floldthred  the  Bilk-raercer  from  Abing- 
don, and  Mike  Lambourne — newly  arrived  from  cutting  throats 
abroad,  and  ready  to  renew  his  occupation  for  good  pay  al 
hoioe, — as  if  tbey  had  been  all  old  acquaintances.  Wo  have  one 
objection  U>  allege  against  this  tale ;  and  the  fault  is  a  some- 
what singular  one  for  a  Scotchman  to  fall  into — and  which 
moreover  we,  as  Scotchmen,  will  perhaps  get  little  credit  for 
candour  in  pointing  out  ■. — the  maiden  queen  is  drawn  in  much 
too  amiable  a  light.  History  warrants  us  in  assigmng  her  much 
more  of  the  masculine  and  much  less  of  the  feminine  (jualities 
than  Scott  has  been  pleased  to  endow  her  with  ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  splendour  of  her  reign  rather  than  her  domes- 
tic conduct  in  his  eyo,  while  sketching  her  character.  It  is 
scarce  needful  to  observe  that  Leicester  also  has  been  trans- 
formed from  an  imbecile  and  unprincipled  Eyco|)hant,  as  he  ac- 
tually was,  into  an  able  though  ambitious  statesman,  who  ex- 
(Utes  both  our  admiration  and  sympathy. 

Betwixt  January  and  May  lil^2,  appeared  other  two  tales, 
"  The  Pirate"  and  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  in  three  vol- 
umes each.  The  materials  for  the  first  of  these,  had  been 
collected  so  far  back  as  the  year  1814,  during  the  ehort  tour 
which  Scott  made  through  the  Hebrides,  to  select  suitable  lo- 
calities for  his  "  Lord  of  the  Isles."  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  Scott's  success,  and  demonstrates  at  the  same  time  the 
bold  originality  of  his  genius,  that  he  occasionally  selected  sub- 
jecia  for  his  pen  the  most  difficult  of  access,  and  to  which 
the  reading  world  had  previously  been  almost  entire  stran- 
gers. In  "  The  Pirate,"  he  has  described  the  Zetlanders  to 
l|ie  life,  before  they  became  assimilated  in  feeling  to  their 
Scottish  neighbours, — their  maritime  furniture  and  food, — their 
iusular  language,  ideas,  prejudices,  and  superstitions: — 


I   -■i.i.ti  •     •     •     •     "nothing  of  them  :.■ . 

But  dotli  Buffer  a,  seft-cliange. — "  ,,., 

according  to  the  highly-appropriate  motto  of  the  work, 
also  painted,  with  his  characteristic  vividness,  all  ttle 
features  of  that  remote  region — the  rocky  promontory,  the  ca- 
pricious climate,  the  irresistible  tempest,  the  roost,  the  kaafanS 
the  vof.  In  short,  Scott  stamped  immediate  notoriety  on  a 
country  and  people  hitherto  almost  unknown,  and  to  which  even 
Dr.  Johnson  had  failed  to  attract  any  general  attention.  The 
hospitable  old  Udaller,  a  sort  of  Cedric  in  his  way,  is  an  admi- 
rable portrait ;  and  Minna  and  Brenda  are  amongst  the  (in«t 
creations  of  the  author's  pen.  The  account  of  the  family  of  the 
Yellowleys,  is,  to  our  mind,  equal  to  any  thing  in  Fielding  or 
Smollett.  The  Pirate,  Cleveland,  is  a  failure — inconsistent  and 
ill  sustained ;  nor  does  Noma  herself  leave  a  very  favoarahte 
impression  on  our  mind,  although  the  attempted  parallel  be- 
tween her  and  Meg  Merrilies  by  some  critics  of  eminence,  only 
shewed  how  naturally  an  ill-timed  effort  at  unusual  clcremess 
lapses  into  absurdity. 

The  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel"  is  perhaps  behind  nothing  the 
author  ever  wrote,  for  dramatic  power  and  masterly  portraiturr 
of  character.  Whatever  grave  historians  have  said,  or  may  say, 
of  King  James'  person  and  deportment,  they  can  never  do 
away  with  the  associations  which  Scott's  impersonation  of  htm 
has  conjured  up.  He  will  continue  to  fidget,  and  Iret,  and  split- 
ter, and  amble  about  upon  his  rollicking  legs,  to  the  amcsemmt 
of  all  posterity.  Scott  had  the  prudence  not  to  touch  upon  his 
administrative  exhibitions  of  "  king-craft,"  which  will  far  !«s 
bear  handling  than  any  of  the  acts  of  his  unfortunate  successor. 
It  is  curious  enough,  however,  that  the  author  has,  in  this  novd. 
failed  most  palpably  in  the  character  to  which  he  wished  to  at- 
tach the  greatest  interest — that,  namely,  of  George  Heiiot, 
who  is  certainly  a  much  less  striking  personage  than  either  Sir 
Mungo  Malagrowther,  or  Richie  Monyplies,  or  even  Martha 
Traphois. 

During  the  summer,  succeeding  the  appearance  of  these  two 
works,  the  attention  of  the  Scottish  public  was  diverted  from  the 
enjoyment  of  them  by  a  circumstance  scarcely  less  novel  to  them 
than  the  appearance  of  the  suthor  of  Waverley  hin»el£  Tim  m 
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ihc  visit  of  his  majeitjr  Kiiig  George  I  \'.  to  his  northern  Diettopo- 
lis.  Upon  this  occasion  the  eyes  of  the  public  authoritiefi  oi'  AulJ 
Reekie  naturally  turned  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  as  the 
personal  friend  of  bis  smeretgn,  and  from  bis  acquaintance 
with  the  pomp  and  ceremoniids  customary  on  such  exhibitions, 
seemed  to  them  best  fitted  for  superintending  the  preparations 
ior  BO  momentous  and  unusual  on  event,  as  well  as  for  act- 
ing as  a  kind  of  dragoman  between  the  monarch  and  his  subjects. 
To  these  necessary  duties  Scott  lent  bimself  with  a  zeal  which, 
while  it  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  orderliness,  spirit 
and  dignity  of  all  the  proceedingE,  and  drew  forth  the  warm  and 
well-merited  thanks  of  his  coadjutors  in  the  getting  up  of  tlie 
various  pageants,  obtained  htm,  as  frequently  happens  in  such 
cases,  little  credit  with  either  of  the  parties  chiefly  concerned — 
the  soTereign  and  the  people.  The  latter,  unaware  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  responsible  nature  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  him, 
conceived  that  he  made  himself  too  officious  about  the  king's 
person,  and  manifested  an  overweening  anxiety  to  pusli  bim- 
self forward  into  the  gaze  and  observation  of  the  public. 
The  cause  of  his  sovereign's  dissatis&ction  will  be  afterwards 
noticed. 

When  the  royal  squadron  anchored  in  Leith  Roads  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th  August,  Scott  was  one  of  a  distinguished 
party  who  were  the  first  to  pay  their  reiqiccts  to  his  majesty. 
When  the  latter  heard  that  our  author  was  alongside,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  What !  Sir  \Valter  Scott !  The  man  in  Scotland  I 
most  wished  to  see  ?  Let  him  come  up."  Scott  accordingly 
ascended,  and  was  received  in  the  most  flattering  manner  by  his 
majesty,  who  was  stationed  on  the  quarter-deck.  Ajnongst  his 
other  duties,  Scott  had  been  deputed  by  the  ladies  of  Scot- 
land to  present  to  the  king  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  formed  of 
pearls,  the  produce  of  Scotland,  and  executed  in  the  most 
costly  style  of  workmanship ;  and  he  took  the  present  oppor- 
tnni^  of  presenting  his  gift,  which  was  received  with  all  gra- 
ciousness  by  the  king,  who  afterwards  detained  htm  on  board 
tu  dinner,  making  him  sit  on  his  right  hand.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  various  festinties,  which  took  place  during 
the  period  of  his  majesty's  rciddence  in  Scotland,  in  most  of 
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his  wishes  in  the  matter ;  but  Scott  stuck  to  his  point,  and, 
in  short,  bluntly  stated  that  his  Majesty  must  comply  with 
the  projected  arrangement.  By  his  respectful  firmness,  our 
author  at  length  extorted  a  reluctant  consent ;  but  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  King  I'elt  so  much  nettled  at  the  constraint  thus 
put  upon  his  inclination,  or  rather  his  prejudices,  that  he 
treated  Scott  with  undisguised  coolness  for  some  time  aficnrards  ; 
and  indeed  it  was  said  by  some  that  he  never  entirely  forgave 
it.  His  Royal  ire,  however,  must  have  been  somewhat  mol- 
lified before  his  departure  from  Edinburgh,  as  the  offender  was 
made  the  organ  of  transmitting  to  some  of  the  public  bodies 
who  had  "  turned  out"  with  truly  zealous  loyalty,  bis  majesty's 
grateful  sense  of  the  affection  they  had  manifested  towards 
his  person.  But  the  affair  of  the  procession  was,  in  more  re- 
spects than  one,  an  unfortunate  one  for  Scott.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  its  taking  place,  his  assistance  was  of  course  required  at 
Holyrood  to  su{>crintend  the  arrangement  of  the  proceedings. 
After  seeing  all  things  put  in  proper  trim,  he  left  the  ]>alace 
with  the  intention  of  privately  viewing  the  pagennt  from  the 
window  of  a  tricnd's  house  in  the  line  of  the  procession.  It 
happened,  however,  that  tn  passing  up  the  Canongate,  he 
found  the  street  so  blocked  up  with  the  crowd,  that  in  order 
to  get  along,  he  was  ncce>(sitated  to  take  the  space  kept  open 
on  the  "  emwn  oi'  the  causeway"  for  the  pageant.  He  thus, 
in  company  with  his  youngest  son  Charles — one  of  the  King's 
p^s  during  the  royal  vim — and  another  gentleman  (Tiis 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Lockhartt  we  belie%-e)  became  a  most  conspicu- 
oui  abject  to  the  assembled  multitude,  who  greeted  him  with 
loud  cheers.  But  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  ready 
to  impute  his  appearance  in  such  circumstances  to  a  love  of 
ostentation,  and  to  throw  out  a  sneer  about  "  Sir  Walter's  pn>- 
cesgion  coming  betbre  the  King's."  Scott  was  too  well  aware  of 
tbc  misconstruction  to  which  his  situation  was  liable  from  en- 
vious and  little  minds,  and  took  advantage  of  the  first  opening 
to  sUp  from  tlic  gaze  and  ajiplause  of  the  crowd.  He  after- 
wards ropeatedly  spoke  of  this  circumstance  to  some  of  his  pri- 
vate friends  in  terms  of  the  most  painfiil  anxiety,  evincing  how 
keenly  he  felt  the  imputation  of  exhibiting  himself  as  an  object 
of  popular  acclamalioii.  We  may  safely  assert,  indeed,  that  never 
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was  SO  much  genius  aasociatied  with  so  mueh  modestj  as  in  Beott, 
and  we  bdieve  there  was  only  two  out  of  the  innmifeerdbfe  aad 
flattering  tributes  to  his  great  name  and  fiune,  whidi  he  wai 
heard  to  quote  with  something  like  comphuaanoe  in  pn^mtei 
▼ersation.  One  of  these  happened  on  the  occasian  of  Kii^Onqga 
the  Fourth^s  cofonation.  Scott  had  elbowed  his  waj^toatly 
through  the  dense  multitude  for  some  time  on  his  wsj  bsck  to 
his  hotd  in  Abingdon  Street,  with  censideiaUt  auoeesst  but  si 
last  got  so  fittt  lodged  up  in  the  crowd,  that  he  wis  uttedj  sas- 
ble  to  extricate  himselE  In  this  dilemma,  he  srficked  Ae 
assistance  of  a  sergeant  of  the  Scotch  Gbreys,  who  hkss  stnlinssfl 
near  him.  Thinking  only  of  his  duty,  the.  soldier  ahook  kia  ksri 
and  coldly  replied,  ^^  I  can  give  you  no  assistanoey  fidmdJ?  .  Ssalt 
whispered  to  him,  ^<  Can  you  not  help  your  couDtijrmsA  WsiM 
Scott  ?""  The  soldier's  &oe  flushed  up  in  an  instant,  >^  Wailar 
Scott ! — Yes,  Sir.  By  6— -d  you  shall  have  help,  whntsiv 
happens  !^  and  he  immediately  sent  a  suitable  eseort  witb  Us 
illustrious  countryman. 

The  other  complimentary  oocasion  mentioned  by  Soott-istild 
by  Captain  Basil  HaU  in  his  account  of  the  embarkaiien  sf  the 
former  finr  Naples,  in  the  year  1831.  One  of  the  offie^aof  ike 
Barham  man-<^-war  had  mentioned,  that  several  seanaen  had 
entered  for  service  in  the  vessel,  solely  in  consequenes  «f  kii 
going  in  her.  ^^  That's  something  of  a  compliment,  certainly,^ 
observed  Scott,  ^^  but,^  continued  he,  laughing,  <<  I  hold  that 
the  greatest  honour  yet  paid  to  my  celebrity  was  by  a  fidb- 
monger  in  London  last  week.  Upon  my  servant  ap^ying  far 
some  cod  for  dinner,  he  found,  from  its  being  somewhat  liu^  in 
the  day,  that  there  was  none  to  be  had  ;  but  having  aceidsntally 
mentioned  who  it  was  wanted  far,  the  fidunonger  aaid^  that 
altered  the  matter,  and  that  if  a  bit  was  to  be  had  in  lioadon 
for  love  or  money,  it  should  be  at  my  diqxisaL  Acooadin^ 
the  man  walked  up  with  the  fish  all  the  way  from  Biiling^ale 
to  Sussex  Place,  in  the  Begent^s  ParL  Now,^  said  he,  *^  it 
that  is  not  substantial  literary  reputation,  I  know  imt  what  is  T 
Perhaps,  however,  the  truest  compliment  ever  paid  to  his  genius 
was  by  the  poor  Paisley  weaver,  who  said,  ^<  the  only  comibrt 
he  had  in  such  times  of  distress  was  in  reading  the  author  sf 
Waverley'*s  novels.^ 
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While  upon  tius  subject,  wc  may  meution  another  instance 
of  eh*  magic  of  iicott's  name,  tor  which  tr«  have  again  to  ac- 
knowledge our  obli^tion  to  Mr.  H.  Chambers,  who  had  it 
directly  Irom  the  individual  concerned  in  the  nccurrcnce,  and 
whose  acDonni  of  it  we  will  givi;  in  his  own  words"  : — 
.  !'(•*  Being  in  London  at  the  time  when  Hit  Waller  Tilooct  made 

(tfetMrohes  among  the  )iapers  of  sinnc  of  the  GovernRmnt  ottic«s 

'eonoeming  some  points  in  his  Life  of  Buonaparte,  I  happened 
eobc  Bi  the -Colonial  Oflice  one  day  waiting  in  »n  aiitc-room, 
when  Kir  Walter  came  in,  and  sat  down  ctoxe  by  the  door. 
Another  gentleman  entered  shortly  after,  and  giving  a  slight 
aoA  inpereiKous  glance  at  the  persons  already  in  the  apartment, 
look  up  his  station  by  the  chimney-piece,  and  occupied  himself 
in  examining  something  that  hung  upon  the  wall,  as  if  ho  did 
not  think  his  oompuntons  worthy  oi'  any  further  attention.  I 
Mt  in  a  window  looking  down  Donning  Sireel,  immediately  op- 

■p»sit»!Sir  Waller,  and  having  been  previously  slightly  known 
to  him.  it  w.iH  not  long  till   he  recognised  and  addressed  me. 

'  He  asked,  how  I  lik«d  London  ?  1  made  some  rejdy,  professing 
my  contentment  with  it ;  on  which  Sir  Walter  said,  '  Oh,  I 
dare  say  you  would  like  to  sec  the  hills  and  waters  of  the  north 
■gain,  and  to  get  a  breath  of  pure  mountain  air."  The  words 
were  simple  in  themselves,  but  they  marked  his  own  attachment 
to  home,  and  they  were  pronounced  in  such  a  tone  of  kindness 
as  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  fnr  Sir  IValttr  ipnkr  to  reriy 
MUX  as  if  /it  hod  been  a  blood  rrlalion.  I  have  sometimes 
amused  myself  with  conjectonng  what  the  gentleman  who  had 
turned  his  back  upon  us  thought  of  the  conversation.  Perhaps 
he  despised  us  as  two  '  fause  Scots,'  who  prrtcir^al  to  rctniii 
!iome  traces  of  affection  for  our  beggarly  country,  and  some 
wish  to  return  to  it.  If  such  were  his  thoughts,  ihtymtist 
have  been  dispersed  in  an  unexpected  manner.  An  attendant 
opened  the  door,  and  pronounced  the  magic  name  '  Sir  Walter 
Scott,'  hy  way  of  intimation,  that  Mr.  Hay,  I  believe,  wonid 
he  ha|)]iy  to  see  tlte  Hiironct  up  stairs,  Up(m  this,  the  stran- 
ger, as  if  he  had  received  a  shot,  wheeled  suddenly  round ;  but, 

*  We  liitvo  lu  iiUcnv,  that  tills  and  other  autfcdoleii  in  uiir  lueiuuir, 
HeriviMl  fruin  the  isaiiie  Bouru«,  (unless  Otherwise  LuticuJ,)  uil-  fruui  tAH. 
mlloctivuK  of  Mr.  (;,  mrer  befyre  pullitAeil. 
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perhaps,  the  only  opportunity  he  had  ever  had  of  seetng^  tiiat 
great  man,  who  had  made  himself  known  to  te  many  eaore,  and 
the  friend  of  so  many  hearts,  was  lost.  Sir  Walter  sat  very  near 
the  door,  and  was  concealed  by  it  ere  our  oompanion  conld  thn 
tain  a  view  of  him.  He  gazed  for  a  moment ;  then  turning 
round  about,  honoured  me  with  a  stare  more  particular  than  he 
had  deigned  to  bestow  on  his  entrance ;  but  having  satisfied 
himself  seemingly  that  he  only  saw  before  him  a  poor  Scotch 
clerk,  he  resumed  consideration  of  the  table  of  official  r^ula^ 
tions  which  he  had  previously  made  the  object  of  study^  deen^ 
ing  me  entirely  beneath  his  notice.''"'  ' 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  im« 
mediately  after  the  King''8  visit,  our  author  was  appointed  owt 
of  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  the  county  of  Roxburgh. 

Scott''s  next  work,  **  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"'"'  appeared  early  in 
1823,  in  four  bulky  volumes.  The  assumed  god-fitcher  to  this 
lusty  bantling,  was  the  Rev.  Jonas  Dryasdust  himself, 
prefatory  letter  gives  his  friend  Captain  Clutterbuck,  an 
count  of  an  unexpected  visit  from  their  common  parent,  ait  Us 
own  mansion  in  the  Castle-gate  of  York.  We  shall  extract  a 
portion  of  this  epistle,  in  which  Scott  has  giyen  a  very  fiuthfid 
description  of  his  own  personal  appearance  at  that  time— -hart^^ 
ing  his  lameness,  which  would  have  been  rather  too  signifieant 
a  point  of  identity  : — 

*^  The  Author  of  Waverley  entered,  a  bulky  and  tall  man, 
in  a  travelling  great-coat,  which  covered  a  suit  of  snufp-brown, 
cut  in  imitation  of  that  worn  by  the  great  Rambler.  His  flap- 
ped hat — for  he  disdained  the  modern  frivolities  of  a  travelling 
cap — was  bound  over  his  head  with  a  large  silk  handkerchief 
so  as  to  protect  his  ears  from  cold  at  once,  and  from  the  babble 
of  his  pleasant  companions  in  the  public  coach,  fit>m  which  he 
had  just  alighted.  There  was  somewhat  of  a  sarcastic  shrewd- 
ness and  sense  which  sat  on  the  heavy  pent-house  of  his  ^aggy 
eye-brow, — his  features  were  in  other  respects  largely  shaped, 
and  rather  heavy  than  promising  wit  or  genius ;  but  he  had  a 
notable  projection  of  the  nose,  similar  to  that  line  of  the  Latin 

poet — 

*  Immodicum  8urg[it  pro  cuspide  rostrum.* 


A  stout  walking-stick  stayed  his  hand — a  double  Barcelona 
19 


jirotected  his  m'ck— his  Iwliy  was  something  prominent,  '  hut 
that  not  much.'  His  a^  scctncd  to  be  conNiderably  above  Hity. 
hut  could  not  amount  to  threescore,  which  I  observed  with 
pleasure,  trusting  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  work  got  out  of 
him  yet ;  especially  as  a  general  halcnesG  of  ap])earance, — the 
compass  and  strength  of  his  voice, — the  steadiness  of  his  step, 
— the  rotundity  of  his  calf, — the  depth  of  his  hem,  and  the  so- 
norous emphasis  of  his  sneeze,  were  all  signs  of  a  constitution 
built  for  permanence.  It  struck  me  forcibly,  as  I  ga/ed  on  this 
ponly  person,  that  he  realized,  in  my  imagination,  the  Stout 
(ientleinan  in  No.  II,  who  afforded  such  subject  of  varying 
speculation  to  our  most  amusing  and  elegant  Utopian  traveller, 
Master  UeoSiy  Crayon."  Having  partaken  of  the  substantial 
refreshments  placed  before  him,  ere  a  word  is  spoken  by  his 
host,  with  a  relish  and  avidity  '  which  would  have  attracted  the 
envy  of  a  hungry  hunter  after  a  fox-chase  of  forty  miles,^  he  is 
complimented  by  the  Reverend  gentleman  on  his  deMerity  as 
a  treneher-inon.  " '  Sir,"  was  his  reply,  '  I  must  eat  as  an  Kn- 
glishmati.  to  qualify  myself  for  taking  my  place  at  one  of  the 
most  select  companies  of  right  Knglish  spirits  which  ever 
girdled  in,  and  hewed  asunder,  n  mountainous  sirloin,  andage- 
nerous  plum-pudding.' " 

The  cximpany  here  humorously  glanced  at,  was  the  Rox- 
burghe  club  of  London,  who  had  just  then  elected  him  a 
member  of  their  association,  timply  as  the  Author  of  Wavtrley, 
without  any  other  designation.  The  case  stood  thus:  Karly 
in  1823,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Roxburghe  club,  (which 
admits  only  a  limited  number  of  members,  all  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, either  in  rank  or  talent,)  by  the  death  of  one  of  the 
members,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Earl  Spencer,  the  president, 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  chiur  hy  the  election  of  the  "  Unknown 
author  of  IVaverU^.'"  This  proposal  being  agreed  to.  Dr.  Dib- 
din,  the  secretary,  was  requested  to  address  Sir  Walter  Scott 
On  the  subject,  and  received,  in  consequence,  the  two  following 
letters  in  reply. 

"  Mv  DKAH  Sir, — 1  was  duly  raioiiriHl  H-ilh  your  Utter,  which  pm*M 
ant  point  af^ainst  the  unknown  Author  of  Wavprl^y ;  nsmi-ly.  thiit  he  ' 
c^rtflinly  a  Scotsman,  since  mi  oUifr  nation  pr'ti-nrts  In  th»  adviutij* 
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secoDCi  9ig)it  Be  lie  wb9  or  where  he  may,  he  mnfft  oertltikily  |m^  4b# 
very  high  bqaour  which  has  selefcted  him*  naninie  tum^rfit  to  a  sUiuiljoii 
so  worthy  of  envy. 

**  As  his  personal  a])pearance  in  the  fVaternity  is  not  like  to  be  a  speedy 
eyent,  one  may  presume  he  may  he  desirous  of  offeriog  seme  test  o/  hia 
gratitude  ia  the  shape  of  a  reprint,  or  such-like  kickshaw,  and  for  Ibit 
purpose  yon  bad  better  send  me  the  statutes  of  your  learned  body, 
which  I  will  engag^e  to  send  him  in  safety. 

''  It  will  follow  as  a  characteristic  circumstance,  that  the  table  of  the 
Hozburghe,  like  that  of  Kingf  Arthur,  will  have  a  Tacant  chair,  like  that 
of  Banquo  at  Macbeth's  banquet  But  if  this  author,  who  '  hath  fern- 
seed  and  walketh  invisible,'  should  not  appear  to  claim  it  before  I  ciHse 
to  I«oudon  (should  I  ever  be  there  again,)  with  permission  of  the  dab 
I,  who  have  something  of  adventure  in  me,  although  a  knight  like  8if 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  dubbed  with  unpacked  rapier,  and  on  carpet  €o»» 
sideration,  would  rather  than  lose  the  chance  of  a  dinner  with  the  Roz* 
bui^he  Club,  take  upon  me  the  adventure  of  the  siege  perUous^  and  reap 
some  amends  for  perils  and  scandals  into  which  the  invisible  champion 
has  drawn  me,  by  being  his  locum  teiietis  on  so  distinguished  ao  oooa- 
sion. 

"  It  will  be  not  uninteresting  to  you  to  know,  that  a  fraternity  h 
about  to  be  established  here  something  on  the  plan  of  the  Hozbmghe 
Clob ;  but^  having  Scottish  antiquities  chiefly  in  view,  it  is  to  bo  eaUed 
the  Bannatyoe  Club,  from  tlie  celebrated  antiquary,  George  Banoaiyne, 
who  compiled  by  far  the  greatest  records  of  old  Scottish  poetrr.  The 
first  meeting  is  to  be  lield  on  Thursday,  when  the  health  of  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club  will  be  drank.  I  am  always,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful 
humble  servant, 

*'  Walter  Scott. 

"  Edinlmrgh,  Feb,  25,  1823." 


**  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  duly  honoured  with  your  very  intereatii^  and 
flattering  communication.  Our  Highlanders  have  a  proverbial  saying, 
founded  on  the  traditional  renown  of  FingaPs  dog,  '  If  it  is  not  Bran,* 
they  say,  *  it  is  Bran*s  Brother.'  Now  this  is  always  taken  as  a  com- 
pliment of  the  first  cbiss,  whether  applied  to  an  actual  cur,  or  parahoNcally 
to  a  biped ;  and,  upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  with  no  small  pride  and 
gratification  that  the  lioxburgUe  Club  have  been  so  very  flatteringly  dis- 
posed to  accept  me  as  a  locutH  tenem  for  the  unknown  author  whom  they 
have  made  the  child  of  their  adoption.  As  sponsor,  1  will  play  my  part 
as  well  as  1  can ;  and  should  the  real  Simon  Pure  make  his  appearance 
to  push  me  from  my  stool,  why  1  shall  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
having  eujoyed  it 

'  They  cannot  say  but  what  I  hetd  the  crown.* 


"  Bntidi'H,  1  hops  the  devil  does  not  owe  me  such  a  tihume.  Mad  Tuin 
tcjU  UB,  that  tlie  Prince  of  Di(rkiH>H  u  a  f;eiitlDroiia ;  miil  this  mj-Merloiu) 
perMmage  will,  1  hi>|ie,  [urtuke  as  ranch  of  iiis  hunuuolile  reelinux  as  of 
his  invittibilitv,  and,  rrauming  hnt  itirai^ito,  permit  me  to  enjoy,  in  his 
ilnd,  an  honour  which  I  vBhi«  more  than  I  do  that  which  haa  b<«n  be- 
■towad  on  ID*  by  the  credit  of  baring  writtao  any  of  his  noveli. 

"  I  Kgret  deeply  1  vunnot  soon  avail  myself  of  my  new  privile^s ;  but 
courta,  which  I  am  under  the  neceMity  of  attending,  offioiolly  irit  down 
in  ■  few  day^,  and,  kei  mihi !  do  not  arise  for  vacatioo  until  July.  But 
I  hopp  to  he  in  town  next  spring;  and  certainly  1  hare  one  strong  addi- 
tional reason  for  a  London  journey,  furnished  by  (he  pleaaitri?  of  meeting 
the  Roxhorg^he  (Hub.  Make  mj  moat  rexpectfiil  cumplimenrs  to  the 
member*  at  ttieir  nent  merry  meeting;  itnd  expreis,  in  the  warmest 
manner,  my  sense  of  obii^tioa.  1  am  always,  my  d<«r  air,  vory  mnch 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

**  Wai.tkr  SrOTT. 

"  Abbotajbrd,  Mas  '•  I8S3." 

It  need  only  be  fiirther  mentioned  in  reference  to  this  trans- 
action— so  mutually  honourable  to  both  parties — that  Scott 
only  met  their  club  once  at  their  a»nivei»ary  in  1825. 

A  few  months  after  "  Feveril  of  the  Peak,"  appeared 
"  Quentin  Durwan!,"*  in  three  volumes  ;  a  work  rpmarkable 
for  the  masterly  delineation  of  the  singular  character  of  Tjouir 
XL,  whom  some  of  his  biographers  represent  as  an  incarnation 
of  the  devil  himself  This  work  was  much  more  popular  than 
many  of  its  predecessors,  and  greatly  extended  their  author's 
feme  on  the  eonlincnt.  Our  French  neighbours  began  to 
regard  him  with  a  sort  of  national  affection,  so  thoroughly  did 
he  appear  at  home  in  all  that  related  to  their  ancient  habits 
and  history. 

In  the  following  year.  1B24,  came  out  "  St.  Ronan's  Well " 
and  "  Redgauntlet,"  in  three  voJunnes  each.  The  former  was 
upon  a  plan  entirely  new  to  out  author,  in  as  far  as  it  dealt 
with  the  scenes  and  characters  rf  our  own  times,  and  where  he 
was  of  course  limited  to  the  region  of  modern  every -day  life. 
Here,  therefore,  he  ventured  into  a  field  already  crowded  with 
literary  conii>etitors  of  high  and  deser^■ed  fame,  and  the  con- 
sequence, as  was  to  be  ex])ected,  was  the  onset  of  the  whole 
hive  of  southern  critics  about  his  ears,  each  holding  forth 
against  him  the  favourite  work  of  his  fevourite  author,  like  old 
Shcrriir  of  Kirkaldy  shooting  at   8atan  with  the  pulpit  Bible. 
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All  was  of  no  avail,  however,  for  althou^  our  ESngKsh  hretlik^n 
were  for  a  while  influenced  by  this  storm  of  vituperairion^  die 
author'^s  own  countrymen  felt  and  acknowledged  lliat  his  iighl 
hand  had  not  forgot  its  cunning.  Touchwood  and  M^  Bttdt^ 
the  clergyman  Cargill,  and  worthy  Mrs.  Blower  from  the  B#w*^ 
head,  are  amongst  his  very  best  characters. 

In  "  Redgauntlet,'''  Scott  took  his  last  farewell  of  the  **  auld 
Stuart  race,^^ — although  from  the  sort  of  lingering  affiectioii 
he  seemed  to  cherish  towards  that  family  and  their  adbenents, 
we  fully  expected  he  would  have  celebrated  high  mass  over  the 
remains  of  Cardinal  York.  Scott  has,  on  this  account,  faeeti 
charged  with  Jacobitism ;  and,  indeed,  some  ninnies  have  aia 
leged  his  indulgence  of  this  sentiment  in  his  writitigs,  us  fail 
prime  reason  for  keeping  his  name  so  long  a  mystery.  Thfkk 
people  understand  not  the  characters  or  feelings  of  Scotsmen  of 
our  author'*s  generation.  They  were  Jacobites  in  feefing,  bvt 
not  in  principle.  They  cherished  towards  the  exiled  fiumly 
<mly  that  hereditary  veneration  for  exalted  birth  so  inherent  in 
the  national  character,  mingled  with  sorrow  for  their  downfiill, 
and  regret  for  the  reasons  which  necessitated  their  expulsion. 
So  felt  Scott,  both  as  a  Scotsman  and  a  poet, — the  latter,  aa 
Shenstone  fancifully,  though  perhaps  not  less  justly,  observes^ 
being  naturally  addicted  to  hereditary  attachments — in  short,  a 
Tory  by  nature.* 

In  1825,  came  out  the  "  Crusaders,^'  in  four  volumes,  of 
which  the  "  Talisman  *''*  is  one  of  the  finest  eastern  tales  in  the 
English  language,  and  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  true  genius  td 
overcome  the  obstacles  which  space,  time,  and  circumstances  oMi 
interpose  to  its  flight.  The  "  Betrothed  '^  is  a  much  inferior 
work,  and  is  thought  still  more  so  from  the  inapplicability  of 
the  general  title  to  it.  It  ought  to  be  called  a  Romance  of  the 
Cymry,  rather  than  a  Tale  of  the  Crusades. 

*  "  As  for  politics/'  says  the  adomer  of  the  Leasowes,  "  I  think  poetf 
are  Tories  by  nature,  supposing  them  to  be  by  nature  poets.  The  love 
of  an  individual  person  or  family  that  has  worn  a  crown  for  many  suc- 
cessions is  an  inclination  ^eatly  adapted  to  the  fanciful  tribe.  Oa  the 
other  hand,  mathematicians,  abfttract  reasoners,  of  no  manoer  of  attach- 
ment to  persons,  at  least  of  the  visible  part  of  them,  hot  prodi|p»a«iy 
devoted  to  the  ideas  of  virtue,  liberty  and  no  forth,  are  g^enemlly  Whi^^ 
— Shenstone' $  Letters,  1746. 
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In  ihu-  summer  of  this  yoar,  Sir  Waller  visited  Irekiul, 
arcompsnied  by  his  soo-in-law,  Mr.  Loclcharl,  and  his  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Lockhart  and  Miss  Scott.  Intending  this 
vKCUision  to  be  quite  of  a  private  nature,  and  chiefly  as  a  visit 
to  his  son,  captain  Hcolt  o(  the  ISth  Hussars,  then  quartered 
in  Duhlin,  he  gave  no  little  offence  to  several  public  bodies, 
by  declining  to  encounter  their  eloquence  at  various  splendid 
entertainments  to  which  he  was  invited.  But  although  he  could 
avoid  the  cernnonioui)  and  gol-up  courtesies  of  his  Irish  ad- 
mirers, it  was  not  BO  easy  to  escape  from  the  unstudied,  and 
therefore  more  gratil^ing,  indicationn  of  admiration  from  the 
promiseuous  crowd.  He  went  to  the  theatre  one  night,  accom- 
panied l)y  Miss  hxlgeworth,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  his  two  daughters. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  the  house  when  an  uproar  commenced 
in  the  galleries,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  below — the  more 
so  that  the  repeated  cheers  which  were  voUied  forth  by  the  ^o(/* 
were  quite  unintelligible  to  the  less  exalted  part  of  the  audi- 
«]cc.  At  last  the  thunder  became  so  continued  and  deafening 
that  the  actors  were  proceeding  in  dumb  show  :  the  curtain  fell — 
the  manager  appeared,  and  humbly  asked  the  deities  what  they 
pleased  to  want  ?  '*  Sir  Waller  Scott  '"  was  the  laconic  and 
truly  Irish  response  of  some  hundreds  of  voices :  and  the 
manager,  unaware  of  the  presence  of  his  distinguished  visitor, 
retired  quite  disconcerted,  fancying,  doubtless,  that  the  unrea- 
sonable hoys  had  taken  a  fancy  to  have  the  illustrious  author 
introduced  in  character  on  his  boards.  Some  quicker  wits  in 
the  pit,  however,  caught  the  hint,  and  soon  distinguished  the 
object  of  their  godships'  acclamations :  the  intelligence  spread 
like  wild-fire ;  the  whole  house  rose  with  one  consent,  and  greeted 
him  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner.  Scott  acknowledged  as 
usual  in  brief  terms  this  Haltering  and  unsophisticated  testi- 
mony of  public  admiration,  and  again  sat  down  amid  reiterated 
plaudits. 

Amongst  other  objects  of  curiosity,  Scott  of  course  \isited  the 
tomb  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  appeared  unwonlcdly  af- 
focted  whilst  gazing  on  thai  monument  and  on  ihc  cenotaph  on 
which  the  name  of  Stella  was  engraved,  tie  then  examined 
the  library  of  St.  Sepulchre,  in  the  course  of  which  a  scene  is 
related  to  have  occurred  betwixt  himself  and  the  deputy-libra- 
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xian,  which  is  highly  chanKteriatic  of  the  oodneM  Mid'OauUon 
with  which  he  preserved  his  incognito  relative  to  the  audiorahip 
of  the  Waverley  novels.  The  official,  while  showing  tha  bftMoet 
through  the  endless  squares  of  folios  and  atieett  of  qUirtta, 
eonoeived  that  if  he  could  throw  the  Gveat  UntcMwn  dC  his 
guard,  and  discover  the  grand  teeret,  he  would  have  a  fitter 
chance  for  immortality  than  if  he  passed  the  remainder  of  bis 
fife  presiding  in  the  guardianship  of  the  hiUiothecal  pvegeny 
committed  to  his  care.  With  this  intent  he  entered  into  MDe 
iknxiliar  conversation  with  him,  and  carelessly  abandoning  die 
immediate  theme,  ^* Do  you  know,  Sir  Walter,'" said  he,  ^^duit 
it  was  only  lately  Fve  had  time  to  get  througbi^oMr  'Redgomit- 
let  ?^ — ^^  Sir,""  replied  Scott,  with  perfect  eenftposttre^^^  I'llette 
met  with  tuck  a  book.^  Before  leaving  DuUiit,  SeetT'idio 
visited  the  widow  of  the  gifted  Maturin,  and  vohmceMsA  fcu 
influence  in  getting  a  tragedy,  written  by  her  husliaBd  elMvtly 
before  his  death,  brought  out  on  the  stage  or  published  ■flw'ilMB 
benefit  of  his  family.  This  piece,  of  which  the  tiame  ha^  OMSpfd 
us,  was  afterwards. performed  on  the  Dublin  boards^  bst  wi^lMve 
not  learned  that  it  has  ever  been  published. 

After  leaving  Dublin,  he  proceeded,  aecempftnied  by  Im  ve- 
nerable friend  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  his  family,  on  a  tolir  tfaitHigh 
the  lakes  of  Killamey,  and  thence  to  Cork,  where  the  city  cor- 
poration presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  town  in  a  silver 
box.  He  then  returned  to  Dublin,  and  afier  a  month'^s  ssjowiu 
m  the  Green  Isle,  took  shipping  for  Holyhead.  The  ptrty 
then  proceeded  to  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  where,  with  his 
solemn-«onIed  brother  in  poesy,  Wordsworth,  as  his  guide  and 
companion,  our  author  spent  some  weeks  in  contemplating  the 
diversified  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  Mere-land ;  not  forgetting  s 
visit  to  the  author  of  Thalaba,  who  always  held  a  high  place  in 
Scott^s  estimation,  l^hc  little  party  then  proceeded  homewards, 
where  they  arrived  in  safety  and  high  spirits. 

Having  now  arrived  at  that  phase  of  Scott^s  life,  when  the 
star  of  his  pT0S])crity  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  extreme 
point  of  culmination ;  or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  ha^-ing  now  seen 
bim  placed  on  the  topmost  round  of  Fortune's  wheel,  we  will 
pause  a  while  to  contemplate  the  high  and  happy  situation  to 
which  his  splendid  genius  and  prodigious  industry,  no  less  than 
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Ilis  unprecedented  success,  had  raised  him,  ere  we  trace  that 
fatal  levoIutiDa  which  precipitated  him  iuto  an  abyss  of  nusfur- 
tunet  in  the  effort  of  extricating  himself  from  which  his  mighty 
mind  at  last  sunk. 

We  cannot  introduce  this  part  of  out  subject  bett<?r  than  in 
our  author's  own  words,  where,  in  the  introduction  to  the  late 
edition  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,"  he  takes  a  sor- 
rowful, yet  resigned,  retrospective  glance  at  the  height  from 
which  he  bad  fallen,  "  Through  the  success  of  my  literary 
efforts,''  says  he,  "  I  had  been  enabled  to  indulge  some  of  the 
tasles  which  a  retired  person  of  ray  station  might  be  supposed 
to  entertain.  In  the  pen  of  this  nameless  romancer,  1  seemed 
to  possess  somethiog  like  the  secret  fountain  of  coined  gold  and 
pearls,  vouchsafed  to  the  traveller  of  the  Eastern  Tale ;  and  no 
doubt  believed  that  I  might  venture,  without  silly  imprudence, 
to  extend  my  personal  expenditure  considerably  beyond  what  I 
should  have  thought  of,  had  my  means  been  limited  to  the  com- 
petence which  I  derived  from  inheritance,  wiih  the  moderate 
income  of  a  professional  situation.  I  bought,  and  built,  and 
planted,  and  was  considered  hy  myself,  as  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  the  safe  possession  of  an  easy  fortune." 

We  cannot  understand  very  well  how  Scott  came  to  flatter 
himself  with  this  idea,  for  the  fact  is,  that  although  he  must  at 
this  time  (18*25)  have  been  in  the  annual  receipt  of  somewhere 
about  L. 10,000  a-year — reckoning  the  emoluments  of  his  offi- 
cial situations  with  the  average  profits  of  his  literary  labours — ' 
yet  he  was  still  in  as  continual  want  of  ready  money  as  ever,  as 
will  be  evident  from  his  cash  transactions  with  Ballantyne  and 
Goiutable,  to  be  afterwards  exhibited.  From  the  information  of 
those  who  had  pretty  certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  economy 
(if  it  can  be  so  called)  of  his  style  of  living  at  this  time,  we  feel 
warranted  in  setting  down  his  personal  expenses — that  is  to  say, 
of  himself,  family,  and  household  in  town  and  country — at  L.5000 
ft-year ;  the  rest  was  consumed  in  the  *'  buying,  building  and 
planting'"  he  speaks  of  above.  How  he  came  to  consider  him- 
self, therefore,  in  these  circumstances,  in  the  possession  of  an 
"  easy  fortune,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  for  his  territorial 
acquisitions  then  yielded  a  return  of  not  more  than  L.200  or 
L.300  a-year.  But  let  this  pass  in  the  mean  time.  Scott  still 
3m 
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eontinued  to  reside  in  Castle  Street,  during  the  sittibgs  of  tlie 
Court  of  Session,  attending  daily  at  his  post  in  the  First  Divi* 
sion ;  but  his  heart  was  at  Abbotsfoxd,  and  not  a  day— not  aa 
hour — did  he  remain  in  town,  when  he  oould  possibly  eseapt 
from  it.  So  eager  was  his  affection  for  this  creation  of  his 
purse  and  fancy,  that  on  the  days  when  the  court  rose  &r  the 
lienns  of  vacation,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the  Saturdays  diuw 
ing  its  sittings,  his  coach  was  in  readiness  for  him  at  the  door 
of  the  Parliament  House,  and  he  drove  off  direct  to  the  country 
without  calling  at  his  town  residence.  Whilst  residing  «t 
Abbotsford,  he  seemed  so  constantly  engaged  in  superintend- 
ing his  agricultural  and  planting  operations  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day,  and  with  company  in  the  evening,  that  it  ap- 
peared impossible  he  could  find  leisure  for  the  composition  of 
those  works  which  were  keeping  the  whole  world  in  a  state  dl 
eontinued  excitation.  His  habits,  however,  were  methodical* 
He  usually  commenced  writing  about  seven  o'^clock  in  the  monK 
ing,  and  continued  at  his  desk,  bating  the  interval  of  breakfut, 
till  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  then  shaved,  dressed,  and  rode 
or  walked  out  to  visit  his  grounds  and  improvements  till  dinner- 
time. The  evening  he  dedicated  solely  to  amusonent,  ettlicr 
in  reading,  listening  to  his  daughter  playing  on  the  harp  or 
piano-forte,  or  in  entertaining  company, — the  latter  of  which,  in- 
deed, he  was  scarcely  ever  without.  By  this  uniform  system  of 
economising  his  time,  he  managed  to  write,  on  an  average,  to 
the  amount  of  a  sheet,  or  sixteen  pages  of  print,  per  day.  The 
secret  was, — he  was  always  alike  prepared :  he  wrote  without 
study  or  premeditation,  and  when  he  wrote  &stest  he  wrote 
best,  for  then  his  mind  was  most  redolent  of  the  "  thick*comnHr 
fancies^  of  his  genius.  One  of  tlie  most  remarkable,  at  rnioe, 
and  amiable  characteristics  of  Scott,  was  the  entire  absence  of 
any  thing  like  the  airs  of  authorship  in  his  language  and  ^ 
portmeiit,  although,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  vohiminous  and 
successful  of  all  British  UTitcrs  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  He 
left  the  author  in  his  study,  and  came  forth  into  the  world  the 
plain  country  gentleman,  taking  his  part  in  the  common  details 
af  life,  and  exchanging  the  usual  courtesies  of  society.  It  is 
from  their  inability,  or  their  disdaining,  to  pursuo  a  similar 
cational  courscy — to  enter  with  interest  into  the  aflPairs  tif  tbt^ 
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worlds  and  to  r^akte  their  maiinexs  and  deportmmit  aocording 
io  the  observances  imposed  by  the  ooi^veotional  rukia  of  societyi^ 
diat  literary  moi  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  mth^  a  nuisance 
than  an  acquisition  in  general  company. 

When  he  rode  out,  Scott  was  usually  dressed  in  a  short  green 
«oat,  wide  trousers,  and  stout  shoes ;  and  be  bestrode  a  stout 
little  G^oway,  fitted  &r  climbing  the  braes,  and  from  which 
he  could  dismount,  and  get  up  upon  again,  with  ease.  He 
always  carried  with  him  a  small  hatohet  or  hand-saw — fre- 
quently both*— with  which  he  amused  and  exercised  himself  in 
lopping  off  superfluous  boughs  from  the  trees,  and  sometimes 
cut  down  an  entire  one  where  he  saw  occasion.  He  was  always 
attended  by  two  favourite  stag-hounds — very  fine  animals — one 
of  which,  called  Maida,  was  a  present  from  ^^  the  last  of  all  the 
Chieftains,'^  the  late  Glengarry.  He  has  consecrated  to  im- 
mortality the  memory  of  this  favourite,  in  his  novel  of  Wood* 
stock,  under  the  name  of  Bevis ;  and  a  fine  painting  of  it,  by 
JLandseer,  is  preserved  at  Blair-Adam,  the  property  of  Lord 
Chief  Commissioner  Adanu*  To  those  employed  on  his 
grounds  be  always  spoke  in  the  most  kindly  and  familiar  terms ; 
iie\'er  assuming  the  haughty  port  of  the  patron  and  master,  but 
addressing  th^n  rather  with  the  encouraging  firankness  of  a 
finend.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  was  universally  beloved 
by  his  inferiors,  equally  by  those  dependant  on  himself,  and  all 
in  the  surrounding  district.  We  have  heard,  however,  that  he 
was  rather  impatient  of  promiscuous  intruders  on  his  property, 
mnd  latterly  manifested  the  usual  aristrocratic  prejudice  against 
poachers  by  land  and  water.  But  he  was  never  known  to  pro- 
secute any  one,  and  contented  himself  with  requesting  the  tres- 
passer to  quit  the  bounds  of  his  domain.  It  is  customary 
amongst  our  popular  declaimers  on  the  subject  of  liberty,  and 
the  rights  and  innocent  recreations  of  ^'  the  People,'^  to  stigma- 
ti^  this  jealous  disposition  on  the  part  of  landed  proprietors, 
9&  merely  the  manifestation  of  a  tyrannical  mind,  and  of  a  wan- 

*  lo  a  note  at  the  eud  of  Woodstock,  Scott  says,  **  I  caoDot  suppress 
tbe  avowal  of  some  personal  vanity  when  I  mention,  that  a  friend,  going 
through  Mniii(:h,  pirkcd  up  a  common  snuff-box,  such  as  are  sold  for  one 
IHiim;,  oil  which  was  displayed  the  form  of  this  veteran  favourite,  sifn|»ly 
Marked  9»^^*  Der  liebluug  huod  rou  Walter  ScotU' " 
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Id  expend  Ins  tune,  ingautTy  and  firnds^  in  imhwug^ 
uigy  and  juipiaf'uigy  we  bdieve  m  aar  esBaeieBee  1m  would 
manifest  every  whit  as  nnth  iaipatienoe  at  auiug  Ua  yoai^ 
tiees  polled  op^  or  cut  dovn  6r  swucaesy  and  ms  fcaaea  hiukAiu 
throng  bj  every  namdess  Tagrant,  as  tkoae  against  wiiOBk,  in 
his  unpropertied  condition^  bedd^rtsin  launrliingtiietlMadeii 
of  bis  philanthropic  indignation.     Soott  mas  pnmd  of  his  self* 
acquired  acres,  and  in  one  sane  be  migfat  wdl  be  so,  seeing  that 
he  had  within  a  few  years,  firom  the  nnaasiited  stoves  of  his  own 
ingenuity,  and  the  profits  of  his  literary  laboois,  literally  eon- 
verted  a  wild  district  of  barren  and  unshdtered  mootbnid  into 
a  rich  scene  of  romantic  beauty  and  repose.     It  is  little  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he   watched  with  a  sort  of  paternal   jealousy 
over  the  welfiure  of  this  8elf-<;reated  Eden.      Respecting  the 
mansion  of  Abbotsford   itself — ^the  successor  of  the    humble 
onstcad  of  Cartley-hole — the  most  expressive  general  description 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Frenchman,  a  *'  Romance  in  Stone 
and  Lime ;""  and  we  bdieve  the  best  minute  detail  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  plenishing  of  this  singular  abode,  is  that  of  Scott^s 
Trans-Atlantic  biographer,  J.  W.  Lake,  Esq.,  who  visited  it 
in  the  very  year  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  1825.     It  is, 
indeed,  almost  inventorial,  and  we  will  make  no  apology  (or 
transferring  to  our  pages  that  portion  of  it  referring  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  internal  structure  and  fiumishing  of  the  building. 
<<  Not  being  skilled  in  the  technical  tongue  of  the  ardiitects, 
I  beg  leave  to  decline  describing  the  structure  of  die  house, 
further  than  merely  to  say,  that  it  is  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long  in  firont,  as  I  paced  it ;  was  built  at  two  A^ 
ferent  onsets ;  has  a  tall  tower  at  either  end,  the  one  nott  ihe^^ 
least  like  the  other ;  presents  sundry  crowfooUd,  alius  x^gisaggeil,' ^ 
gabliai  to  the  eye;  a  myriad  of  indentions  and  parapets  'liiicP'' 
machicolated  eaves ;  most  fantastic  waterspouts;  lab^ed'<#i#i>''' 


dowB,  not  a  fen  of  them  of  piintcd  glass ;  groups  of  nght  Eli. 
sabethu)  chimnies  ;  balconies  of  divcra  thshionft,  grenter  and 
lesser ;  stones  carred  with  heraldries  innumerable  let  in  here 
and  there  in  the  wall ;  and  a  very  noble  projecting  gateway,  n 
fac  timile,  I  am  told,  of  that  appertaining  to  a  certain  dilapi- 
dated royal  palace.  From  this  porchwuy,  which  is  spacious  and 
airy,  quite  open  Co  the  clement^  in  front,  and  adornnl  with  some 
enormous  petrified  stag-homs  overhead,  you  arc  admittetl  by  a 
pair  of  folding  doors  at  once  into  the  hall,  and  an  imposing  coup 
d'ml  the  first  glimpse  of  the  poet's  interior  does  present.  The 
lofty  windows,  only  two  in  numlwr,  being  wholly  covered  with 
coats  of  arms,  the  place  appears  as  dark  as  the  twelfth  century, 
on  your  tirst  entrance  from  noonday  ;  but  the  delicious  coolness 
of  the  atmosphere  is  luxury  enough  for  a  minuto  or  two  ;  and 
by  degrees  your  eyes  get  accustomed  to  the  effect  of  those  '  sto- 
ried panes,'  and  you  are  satisfied  that  you  stand  in  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  of  ajiartmenls.  The  hall  is,  I  should  guess, 
about  forty  feet  long,  by  twenty  in  height  and  breadth.  The 
walls  are  of  richly  carved  oak,  most  part  of  it  exceedingly  dark, 
and  brought,  it  seems,  from  the  old  palace  of  Dunfermline :  the 
roof,  a  series  of  pointed  arches  of  the  same,  each  beam  present- 
ing in  the  centre  a  shield  of  arms  riclily  blazoned  :  of  these 
shields  there  are  sixteen,  enough  to  bear  all  the  quartcrings  of  a 
perfect  pedigree  if  the  poet  could  show  them  ;  but  on  the  ma- 
ternal side,  (at  the  extremity,)  there  are  two  or  three  blanks  (of 
the  same  sort  which  made  Louis  te  Grand  unhappy,)  which 
have  been  covered  with  sketches  of  Cloudland,  and  equipped 
with  the  appropriate  motto,  *  Nox  alia  tela/.''  The  shietdK, 
properly  filled  up,  are  distinguished  ones  ;  the  descent  of  Scott 
of  Harden  on  one  side,  and  Kutheribrd  of  thai  ilk  on  the  other. 
There  is  a  door-way  at  the  eastern  end,  over  and  round  which 
the  baronet  has  placed  another  series  of  escutcheons,  which  I 
looked  on  with  at  least  as  much  respect ;  they  are  the  memo- 
rials of  his  immediate  personal  coimexions,  the  bearings  of  his 
friends  and  companions.  All  around  the  cornice  of  this  noble 
room,  there  runs  a  continued  series  of  blazoned  shields,  of  an- 
other sort  still ;  at  the  centre  of  one  end,  I  saw  the  bloody  heart 
of  i>ougWi  and  ojipoaile  to  that,  the  royal  lion  of  Scotland, — 
and  between  the  ribs  there  is  an  inscription  in  black  leticr. 
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which  I,  after  some  trials,  read,  and  of  which  I  wisli  I  had  hdl 
sense  enough  to  take  a  copy.  To  the  best  of  my  fee(dkctio% 
the  words  are  not  unlike  these  :  <  These  be  the  eoat  aannoriea  of 
the  clannis  and  chief  men  of  name,  wha  keepit  tke  xnarehTs  of 
Scotlande  in  the  auld  tyme  for  the  kinge.  Trewe  ware  they  in 
their  tyme,  and  in  their  defense  God  them  defendyt.^  Thne 
are  from  thirty  to  forty  shields  thus  distinguisbed-^-^JDkough^ 
Soulis,  Buccleugh,  Maxwell,  Johnstoune,  Glendonmg,  Herrie^ 
Rutherford,  Kerr,  Elliot,  Pringlo,  Home,  and  all  the  othar 
heroes,  as  you  may  guess,  of  the  border  minstrdisy^  The  flobr 
of  this  hall  is  black  and  white  marble,  fVcon  the  Eebrid^ 
wrought  lossengewisc ;  and  the  upper  walls  are  eompletely  hrnn^ 
with  arms  and  armour.  Two  full  suits  of  splendid  sted  oecsi{ff 
niches  at  the  eastern  end  by  themselves ;  the  <me  an-  £iigUdi 
suit  of  Henry  the  Fifth^s  time,  the  other  an  Italian,  not  quitt 
so  old.  The  variety  of  cuirasses,  black  and  white,  plain  aad 
sculptured,  is  endless  ;  helmets  are  in  equal  profusion  ;  adrrupi 
and  spurs,  of  every  fantasy,  dangle  about  and  bdow  then  ;  and 
there  are  swords  of  every  order,  from  the  enormous  two-handsd 
weapon  with  which  the  Swiss  peasants  dared  to  withstand  thl 
spears  of  the  Austrian  chivalry,  to  the  claymore  of  the  <  (ostf- 
five,^  and  the  rapier  of  Dcttingen.  Indeed,  I  might  come  stil 
lower,  for,  among  other  spoils,  I  saw  Polish  lances,  gathcved  bj 
the  author  of  PauPs  Letters  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  i 
complete  suit  of  chain  mail  taken  off  the  corpse  of  one  of  Tip- 
poo'^s  body-guard  at  Seringapatam.  A  series  of  German  exe- 
cutioners^ swords  was  inter  alia  pointed  out  to  me  ;  on  the  blade 
of  one  of  which  I  made  out  the  arms  of  Augsburg,  and  a  legend 
which  may  be  thus  rendered : 

Dost,  when  I  strike  to  dust :  from  sleepless  grave, 
Sweet  Jesu,  stoop,  a  sin-stained  soul  to  save. 

I  am  sorry  there  is  no  catalogue  of  this  curious  collection.  Sir 
Walter  ought  to  make  one  himself,  for  my  cicerone  informs  me 
there  is  some  particular  history  attached  to  almost  «very  |aece 
in  it,  and  known  in  detail  to  nobody  but  him^lf.  ^  Stq>- 
ping  westward,^  as  Wordsworth  says,  from  this  hall,  you  6ni 
yourself  in  a  narrow,  low  arched  room,  which  runs^  quite  aoKoss 
the  house,  having  a  blazoned  window  agaia  at  eitbec  extraEnitjt 


inii  filled  ait  o\xt  with  amalltii  pieces  ot'  armour  and  neapons, 
saeh  Bs  swords,  Grclocka,  spears,  arrows,  darlE,  duf^rs.  he. 
Here  ore  the  picceG,  esteemed  most  precious  by  reason  of  their 
histories  respectively.  I  saw,  among  the  rest,  Rob  Roy"s  gun, 
with  hii*  initials,  R.  M.  0.  t.  e.  Robert  Macgrcgor  Campbell, 
round  the  toucli-hole :  the  hluitderboss  of  Holer,  a  present  Co 
Sir  Walter  from  his  liiend  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ;  a  most  mag- 
nitictnt  sword,  as  magnificently  mounted,  the  gift  of  Charles 
the  First  to  the  great  Montrose,  and  having  the  arms  of  prince 
Henry  worked  on  the  hilt ;  the  hunting  bottle  of  bonnic  king 
Jamie  ;  BuonajMrte's  pistols,  (ibund  in  his  carriage  at  Waterloo, 
I  believe,)  cum  muUh  ah'is.  1  should  have  mentioned  that 
stag-boms  and  bulls'-hums,  (the  petrified  relies  of  the  old 
mountain  monster,  I  mean.)  and  so  forth,  are  suspended  in 
great  abundance  above  all  the  door-ways  of  these  armories ;  and 
that,  in  one  comer,  a  dark  one  as  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  a  com- 
plete asKortment  W  the  old  Scotti&h  instruments  of  torture,  not 
forgetting  the  very  thumbiekins  under  which  cardinal  Carstairs 
did  not  flinch,  and  the  more  terrific  iron  crown  of  Wishart  th^ 
martyr,  being  a  sort  of  barred  head-piece,  screwed  on  the  victim 
at  the  stake,  to  prevent  him  from  crying  aloud  in  his  aguuy. 
in  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  tike  Orose  of  merry  me- 
Kory,  the  mighty  Minstrel 

■  *"''  '  Hbs  afmith  o'  anid  iricV-nackets, 

-■pi  Rusty  aim  cap*  Qud  jingling  jockpti, 

. .   .>  Wad  baiul  Uie  Lothiaus  tbi-««  iu  laubete, 

These  rdies  of  other,  and  tor  the  most  part  darker  years,  an- 
disposed,  however,  with  so  much  grace  and  elegance,  that  I 
douht  if  Mr.  Hope  himself  would  find  anything  to  quarrel  with 
in  the  beautiful  apartments  which  contain  them.  The  smaller 
of  these  opens  to  the  drawing-room  on  one  side  and  the  dining- 
room  on  the  other,  ami  is  fitted  up  with  low  divans  rather  than 
mfas  :  so  as  tu  make,  I  douht  not,  a  most  i^rreeable  sitting- 
room  when  the  apartments  arc  occupied,  as  for  my  sins  1  found 
them  not.  In  the  hall,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  the  baronet  is 
accustcrmed  to  dine  ;  and  a  gallant  refectory  no  question  it  must 
make.  A  ponderous  chandelier  of  painted  glass  swings  from 
the  PDcf;  and  the  chimney-piece,  (the  design  copied  firom  tht 
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Stone- work  of  the  Abbott's  Stall  at  Melrose,)  would  hold  rafters 
enough  for  a  Christmas  fire  of  the  good  old  times.  Were  the 
company  suitably  attired,  a  dinner-party  here  would  look  like  a 
scene  in  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 

«  Beyond  the  smaller,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  xuunower 
annory,  lies  the  dining-parlour  proper,  however ;  and  though 
there  is  nothing  Udolphoish  here,  yet  I  can  well  believe  that, 
when  lighted  up  and  the  curtains  drawn  at  night,  the  place 
may  give  no  bad  notion  of  the  private  snuggery  of  some  loftjT' 
lord  abbot  of  the  time  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  The  toainU 
a  very  handsome  one,  with  a  low  and  very  richly  carved  t&it  ilt 
dark  oak  again ;  a  huge  projecting  bow  window,  tttid  ttf^^lii' 
elevated  more  vMLJorum:  the  ornaments  of  the  rodf,  t&Ait^tlli 
lamps,  &c.  in  short,  all  the  minor  details,  are,  I  lid&(ff^'fM 
similes  after  Melrose.  The  walls  are  hung  in  cnxaMtL^h^iO^ 
most  entirely  covered  with  pictures,  of  which  the  most  nSDitik^ 
able  are — the  parliamentary  general,  lord  Essex,  a  Ml  leligA' 
on  horseback;  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  by  Lely;  t  eipraf 
Hogarth  by  himself;  Prior  and  Oay,  both  by  Jervaa  ;  kod  ^iHk' 
head  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  a  charger,  painted  by  Aiiditi' 
Canrood  the  day  after  the  decapitation  at  Fotheringay,  and  seal 
some  years  ago  as  a  present  to  Sir  Walter  firom  a  PniM&k 
nobleman,  in  whose  family  it  had  been  for  more  than  two  defi^ 
turies.  It  is  a  most  deathlike  performance,  and  the  countenance 
answers  well  enough  to  the  coins  of  the  unfortunate  beauty, 
though  not  at  all  to  any  of  the  portraits  I  have  happened  to 
sec.  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  thtf 
most  curious  picture.  Among  various  family  pictures,  I  no- 
ticed particularly  Sir  Walter'^s  great  grandfather,  the  old  cava: 
Her  mentioned  in  one  of  the  epistles  in  Marmion,  who  let  hb 
beard  grow  after  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  and  win 
here  appears  accordingly,  with  a  most  venerable  appendage  of 
silver  whiteness,  reaching  even  unto  his  girdle.  This  old  gende^ 
man'^s  son  hangs  close  by  him ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
costume,  &c.  I  should  have  taken  it  for  a  likeness  of  Sir  Walter 
himself.  It  is  very  like  the  common  portraits  of  the  poet, 
though  certainly  not  like  either  Sir  Thomas  Lawrenee^s  pietnre 
or  Chantrey^s  bust.     There  is  also  a  very  splendid  full-lengdi 

of  Lucy  Waters,  mother  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  an 
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oval, '<imttlDjr  pained,  of  Anne  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  the 

Id  pride  of  youth,  in  beauty's  Itloora, 
.    ^     Had  wept  o'er  Monmautb's  bluudy  tumtj. 

All  ihc  fumitufe  of  this  room  is  massy  Gothic  oak ;  and,  as  I 
said  before,  when  it  is  fairly  lit  up,  and  plate  and  glass  set 
forth)  it  must  needs  have  a  richly  and  luxuriously  antique  aa- 
pfct.  Beyond  and  alongside  arc  nsrrotrish  passage,  which 
ntale  one  fancy  one's  self  in  the  penetralia  of  some  dim  old 
monasteiy  ;  fur  roofs  and  walls  and  windows  (square,  round,  and 
Ota]  alike)  are  sculptured  in  stone,  after  the  richest  rebcs  of 
Melrose  and  Roslin  Ghapcl.  One  of  these  leads  to  a  charming 
brsakfast-TooiB.  which  looks  to  the  Tweed  on  one  side,  and  to- 
wards Yarrow  and  Ettrick,  famed  in  song,  on  the  other :  a 
cheerful  room,  fitted  up  with  novels,  romances,  and  poetry,  I 
c«uld  perceive,  at  one  end ;  and  the  other  walls  covered  thick 
and  thicker  with  a  most  valuable  and  beautiful  collection  of  wa- 
ter-colour drawings,  chiefly  by  Turner,  and  Thomson  of  Dud- 
diiigstone,  the  designs,  in  short,  for  ihc  magnificent  work  en- 
titled, '  Provincial  Antiquities  of  ScotUnd.'  There  is  owe  very 
grand  oil-pulating  over  the  chiraneypiece,  Fastcastle,  by  Thom- 
SQ0»  alias  the  Wolfs  Crag  of  the  Bride  of  Lamnicrmoor,  one 
of  the  most  ni^estic  and  melancholy  sea-pieces  I  ever  saw  ;•  and 
some  large  black  and  white  drawings  of  the  Viaon  of  Don  Ro- 
derick, by  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Allonton,  (whose  illustrations 
of  Marmiou  and  !SIazcppa  you  have  seen  or  heard  of.)  are  at 
one  end  of  the  parlour.  The  room  is  crammed  with  queer 
cabinets  and  hoses,  and  in  a  niche  there  is  a  bust  of  old  Henry 
Mackenzie,  by  Joseph  of  Kdinburgh.  Ketuming  towards  the 
armory,  you  havc^  on  one  side  of  a  most  reUgious-lookiug  cor- 
ridor, t  sniall.greeuliouse  with  a  fountain  playing  before  it — tlic 
very  fountain  that  in  days  of  yore  graced  the  cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  used  to  flow  witli  claret  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Stuarts— a  pretty  design,  and  a  sttmding  monument  of  the  bar- 
barity of  modem  innovation-  From  the  small  armory  you 
pass,  as  1  said  before,   into  the  drawing-room,  a   large,  lofty, 

■  lu  ■  note  to  the  kte  edition  of  hia  novels,  Scolt  meDtions  that  the 
ori^nal  of  Wolf  s  Crag  is  the  Kaim  of  Uric  on  the  east  coast  of  ScollRod. 
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and  splendid  salony  with  antique  ebony  fumitare  and  cfimsdit 
silk  hangings,  cabinets,  china,  and  mirrors,  quantum  it^.j  utA 
some  portraits  ;  among  the  rest,  glorious  John  Dryden,  fay  Si^ 
Peter  Lely,  with  his  grey  haits  floating  about  in  a  most  pic- 
turesque style,  eyes  full  of  wildness,  presenting  the  old  bard,  I 
take  it,  in  one  of  those  <  tremulous  moods,^  in  whicit  we  have 
it  on  record  he  appeared  when  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his 
Alexander's  Feast.  From  this  you  pass  into  the  largest  of  tfB 
the  apartments,  the  library,  whieh,  I  must  say,  is  really  a 
noble  room.  It  is  an  oblong  of  some  fifi;y  feet  by  thirty,  with 
a  projection  in  the  centre,  opposite  the  fire-plaoe,  terminatii^ 
in  a  grand  bow-window,  fitted  up  with  books  also^  and,  ia  iu^ 
constituting  a  sort  of  chapel  to  the  church.  The  roof  tt  kl 
carved  oak  again — a  very  rich  pattetn-^I  believe  dilefty «  b 
Roslin,  and  the  bookcases,  which  are  also  c^  richly  cam^  oak, 
reach  high  up  the  walls  all  round.  The  collection  amoutita^  in 
this  room,  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  volumes,  arraitged 
according  to  their  subjects:  British  history  and  antiquities  fil- 
ing the  whole  of  the  chief  wall ;  English  poetry  and  dr&ma, 
classics  and  miscellanies,  one  end ;  foreign  literature,  chiefly 
French  and  German,  the  other.  The  cases  on  the  side  oppo- 
site the  fire  are  wired  and  locked,  as  containing  articles  very 
precious  and  very  portable.  One  consisting  entirely  of  books 
and  MSS.  relating  to  the  insurrections  of  1715  and  1745  ;  and 
another  (within  the  recess  of  the  bow-window,)  of  treatises  de  tt 
magica^  both  of  these  being,  (I  am  told,  and  can  well  believe,) 
in  their  several  ways,  collections  of  the  rarest  curiosity.  MJr 
cicerone  pointed  out,  in  one  comer,  a  magnificent  set  of  Mount- 
faucon,  ten  volumes  folio,  bound  in  the  richest  manner  in  scar- 
let, and  stamped  with  the  royal  arms,  the  gift  of  his  present 
majesty.  There  are  few  living  authors  of  whose  works  presen- 
tation copies  are  not  to  be  found  here.  My  friend  showed  me 
inscriptions  of  that  sort  in,  I  believe,  every  European  dialect 
extant.  The  books  are  all  in  prime  condition,  and  bindings 
that  would  satisfy  Mr.  Dibdin.  The  only  picture  is  Sir  Wal- 
ter'^s  eldest  son,  in  hussar  uniform,  and  holding  his  horse,  by 
Allan  of  Edinburgh,  a  noble  portrait,  over  the  fire-place  ;  and 
the  only  bust  is  that  of  Shakspeare,  from  the  Avon  monument, 
in  a  smftll  niche  in  the  centre  of  the  east  side.     On  a  rich  stand 
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of  i)oq)hyry,  in  one  corner,  rcposcH  a  tall  silver  um  filled  with 
bones  from  the  Pirtcus,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  '  Given  by 
George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.'  It 
coiUaincd  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  gift  till  lately  ;  it 
has  disoppe.ired  ;  no  one  gucjj.ses  who  took  it,  but  whoever  he 
was,  as  my  guide  observed,  he  must  have  been  a  thief  for  thiev- 
ing'a  Rake  truly,  as  he  durst  no  more  exhibit  his  autograph 
than  tip  himself  a  bare  bodkin.  Sad,  infamous  tourist  indeed  '. 
Although  I  saw  abundance  of  comfortable-looking  desks  and 
ortn-ehaira,  yet  this  room  seemed  rather  too  large  and  fine  for 
work,  and  I  tbund  accordingly,  aller  passing  a  double  pair  of 
doors,  that  there  was  a  sanctum  within  and  beyond  this  library. 
And  here  you  may  believe  was  nut  to  me  the  least  interesting, 
though  by  no  means  the  most  splendid  part  of  the  suite. 

"The  lion's  own  den  proper,  then,  is  a  room  of  about  five-and- 
twenty  feet  square  by  twenty  feet  high,  containing,  of  what  is 
projierly  called  furniture,  nothing  but  a  small  writing-table  in 
the  centre,  a  plain  arm-chair  covered  with  black  leather— a  very 
comfortable  one  though,  for  1  tried  it — and  a  single  chair  be- 
sides, plain  symptoms  that  this  is  no  place  for  comjiany.  Un 
either  side  of  the  fire-place  there  are  shelves  filled  with  duodeci- 
mos and  books  of  reference,  chiefly,  of  course,  folios  ;  but  except 
these  there  are  no  books  save  the  contents  of  a  light  gallery 
which  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  is  reached  by  a 
hanging  stair  of  carved  oak  in  one  comer.  There  are  only  two 
portraits,  an  original  of  the  beautiful  and  melancholy  head  of 
Claverhouso,  and  a  small  full-length  of  Rob  Roy,  Various 
little  antique  cabinets  stand  round  about,  each  having  a  bust  on 
it :  Stolhard's  Canterbury  Pilgrims  are  on  the  mantel-piece  ; 
and  in  one  ciinier  I  saw  a  collection  of  really  useful  weai^ons, 
those  of  the  forest-craft,  to  wit, — axes  and  bills,  and  so  forth,  of 
every  calibre.  There  is  only  one  window  pierced  in  a  very 
thick  wall,  so  that  the  place  is  rather  sombre  ;  the  light  tracery- 
work  of  the  gallery  overhead  harmonizes  with  the  books  well.  It 
is  a  very  comfortable-looking  room,  and  very  unlike  any  other 
I  ever  was  in.  I  should  not  forget  some  Highland  claymores, 
clustered  round  »  target  over  the  Canterbury  people,  nor  a  writ- 
iag'box  of  carvctl  wood,  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and  furnished 
with  silver  jJate  of  right  venerable  asj^iect,  wliich  looked  as  if  it 
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might  have  been  the  implement  of  old  Chaucer  himself,  tat 
which,  from  the  aims  on  the  lid,  must  have  belonged  to  some 
Italian  prince  of  the  days  of  Leo  the  M^lgnificent  at  ibe 
furthest. 

*'  The  view  of  the  Tweed  from  all  the  principal  apartments  is 
beautifid.  You  look  out  from  among  bowers>  oyer  a  lawn  of 
sweet  turf,  upon  the  clearest  of  all  streams,  fringed  with  the 
wildest  of  birch-woods,  and  backed  with  the  green  hills  of  Et- 
trick  Forest.  The  rest  you  must  imagine.  Altogether,  the 
place  destined  to  receive  so  many  pilgrimages,  contains  within 
itself  beauties  not  unworthy  of  its  associations. — Few  ]^oets 
ever  inhabited  such  a  place ;  and  none,  ere  now,  ever  treili(^ 
one.'' 

From  this  lively  and  poetical  description,  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  internal  appearance  of  Ablxytsford', 
but  it  would  occupy  volumes  to  enumerate  all  the  curiosities  whidi 
were  there  congregated  from  every  quarter  of  the  known  world. 
A  menagerie  might  almost  have  been  formed  out  of  the  zoologi- 
cal presents  he  received  from  distant  lands.  ^^  A  friend  tM 
me,''  says  Allan  Cunningham,  ^^  he  was  at  Abbotsford  one 
evening,  when  a  servant  announced  a  present  from — I  foiget 
what  chieftain  in  the  North.  ^  Bring  it  in,'  said  the  poet 
The  sound  of  strange  feet  were  soon  heard,  and  in  came  two 
beautiful  Shetland  ironies,  with  long  manes  and  uncut  tails, 
and  so  small,  that  they  might  have  been  sent  to  Elliand  to  the 
Queen  of  the  Fairies  herself.  One  poor  Scotsman,  to  show  hb 
gratitude  for  some  kindness,  Scott,  as  sheriff,  had  shown  him, 
sent  two  kangaroos  from  New  Holland ;  and  Washington  Irving 
lately  told  me,  that  some  Spaniard  or  other,  having  caught  two 
young  wild  Andalusian  boars,  consulted  him  how  he  might  have 
them  sent  to  the  author  of  the  *  Vision  of  Don  Roderick.'" 
But  our  limits  forbid  us  dwelling  longer  on  this  theme. 

Such  were  the  domains  and  such  the  habitation  of  our  illY»> 
trious  author,  in  the  creation  of  which  he  has  been  heard  to 
declare  that  he  felt  greater  pride  than  in  being  the  author  of  aO 
the  wonderful  productions  of  his  pen.  Such  a  sentiment  fion 
almost  any  other  person  we  would  have  been  apt  to  think  apo- 
cryphal, and  not  a  few  of  our  literati  have  scouted  it  as  prepos- 
terous ;  but  from  our  examination  of  the  peculiar  structure  ©f 
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Scott's  mind,  we  arc  fully  conviucetl  of  its  truth.  It  was  about 
tliis  happy  period,  while  one  day  straying  thiuugh  his  (awns  and 
phuitatiuQs  with  his.  factor  and  friend  frir.  Laidlaw,  diat,  after 
stopping  on  an  eminence,  and  surveying  for  some  time  in  silence, 
but  with  an  evidently  full  heart,  the  self-«rctited  Kden  which  lay 
stretched  around  him,  he  muttered  in  a  tone  of  mingled  thankful- 
ness and  exultation,  ^'  Lo,  1  passed  the  rivur  Tweed  with  my  statf' 
and  my  scrip,  and  now  I  am  beeome  a  great  nation  !"  Alas ! 
tu  think  that  with  the  rearing  of  this  goodly  kingdom  must  be 
associated  the  sorrowful  recollection  ol'  all  the  distreGscs  which 
overclouded  the  latter  years  of  his  lile,  and  which  brought  him, 
perhaps,  tu  an  untimcoua  grave  '.  Abbotsfurd  and  its  gniundH 
have  been  visited  by  thou!>BndK  of  all  ranks,  and  from  all  cor- 
nern  of  the  earth,  and  have  by  them  been  regarded  only  with 
sensauons  of  wonder,  curiosity,  and  pleasure;  but  we,  whose  duty 
it  has  been  to  keep  our  minds,  as  far  as  it  is  po&sihie  to  do  so, 
unbiassed  hy  the  atmosphere  of  l^raance  which  must  ever  en- 
velope the  scene  of  the  great  ma^ciaa's  labours,  must  look  upon 
them  with  less  of  pleasure  than  oi'  sorrow  and  humiliauon  l 

On  his  return  from  his  Irish  tour  in  the  autumn  of  1825, 
Scott  was  engaged  by  Air.  Constable  to  undertake  a  subject  of  a 
Bomewhat  diticrcnt  nature  than  any  he  had  before  grappled  with. 
That  enterprising  publisher  hud  just  then  projected  his  well- 
known  Miscellany,  which.  Irom  the  judiinousnesi  ol'  its  plan,  and 
the  liberal  spirit  with  which  it  was  entered  upon,  soon  attained 
a  reputation  and  success  as  ungular  au  it  was  merited,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  entirely  new  system  in  the  annals  uf  pub- 
licauon.*  The  work  for  which  he  now  enlisted  the  pen  of  Scott, 
wae  the  Life  of  Buonaparte, — a  topic,  perhaps,  loo  extensive  to 
form  the  subject  of  an  unelaborate  and  popular  memoir,  such  as 
it  was  his  object  to  procure.  At  least  rScott  so  found  it,  having, 
after  proceeding  to  the  length,  as  we  have  heard,  of  three  or  four 
volumes,  felt  the  necessity  of  extending  and  remodelling  his 
whole  plan,  and  cancelling  all  his  previous  labour.  It  was  upon 
this  work  he  was  engaged,  when,  in  February  lU^,  amidst  the 
distresses  which  then  visited  almost  every  branch  of  trade  and 
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industry,  literary  as  well  aa  commercial,  in  Great  Biiimn>,.  the 
long-established  publishing  house  of  Constable  and  Company 
became  bankrupt ;  and  along  with  it  tjhe  printing  concern  of 
Ballantyne  and  Company.  In  the  introduction  to  the  xeo^nC 
edition  of  the  ^^  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,*^  Scott,  hims^ 
thus  speaks  ol  this,  to  himself  as  to  others,  orerwbelminf 
casualty. 

^<  The  year  1825,  so  disastrous  to  many  branches  of  industry 
and  commerce,  did  not  spare  the  market  of  literature ;  and  ibfi 
sudden  ruin  that  fell  on  so  many  booksellers,  could  scarcely  ba^rf 
been  expected  to  leave  unscathed  one,  whose  career  had  oSnec^ 
sity  connected  him  deeply  and  extensively  with  the  <  pfrtpiiaxj 
transactiona  of  that  profession.  In  a  word,  almost  ^ttunU'  pne 
note  of  premonition,  I  found  myself  involved  in  th^[aw€;epi||g 
catastrophe  of  the  unhappy  time,  and  called  on  to,  mea%  tb^  4^ 
mands  of  creditors  upon  commercial  establisfainents  with  wludi^ 
my  fortunes  had  long  been  bound  up  to  the  extent  of'  kia»I^  A 
sum  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounda.'^-^Tfais 
sum,  however,  be  it  observed,  includes  the  claims  against  hin 
by  the  creditors  of  Ballantyne  and  Company* 

Even  were  we  inclined— which  we  certainly  are  not-»^  eiitcc 
into  a  minute  exposition  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  these  two 
companies,  the  complicated  and  involved  nature  of  their  mutual 
transactions  would  render  any  statement,  short  of  a  complete 
professional  repmrt  of  the  whole  circumstances,  only  confused  and 
unsatisfiactory,  and  at  the  same  time  liable  to  misconstnkCtion. 
We  shall  therefore  keep  as  clear  as  possible  of  all  matters  with 
which  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  not  immediately  con- 
nected. 

Upon  making  up  a  state  of  the  affairs  of  Constable  and  Com* 
pany,*  it  was  found  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  liable  as  an  in* 
dividual,  and  as  a  partner  of  Ballantjrne  and  Company^  far 
nearly  L.72,000 ;  at  least  the  trustee  fin:  the  bankrupt  estate 
lanked  upon  him  to  that  amount. 

The  total  amount  of  the  debts  of  Ballantyne  and  Company 
was  about  L.l  10,000,  for  the  whole  of  which  Sir  Walter  8cott 
vas  liable,  as  a  partner  of  the  concern. 

*  The  debts  of  Constable  and  Company  amounted,  we  believe,  to  up- 
wards of  L.2  J3,500  8terlin<r ! 


At  first  view,  therefore,  Scott's  pecuniary  liabilitioii  to  the  cre- 
ditors of  these  two  firms  alone,  nnil  exclusive  altogether  of  his  own 
priTBto  debts,  would  appear  to  exceed  Ij. 180,000  sterling.  But 
it  must  beobserved,  thstahoiit  a  hali'.  perhaps,  of  the  L.72,(K)0 
(hie  10  the  estate  of  Constable  and  Company  was  included  in  the 
debts  of  Ballantyne  and  Company,  being  bills  granted  to  the 
former  company  by  the  latter,  during  their  mutual  transactions  ; 
and  having  the  names  of  Scott  or  Ballantyne,  or  both,  upon 
them,  as  representing  the  firm  of  Ballantyne  and  Company. 
Deducting,  therefore,  that  moiety— say  L.35,000 — from  the 
grots  amount,  !^cott's  nctual  liabilities  would  be  somewhere  about 
L.147,000. 

To  reconcile  this  account  with  that  of  Sir  Walter  himself, 
who  sets  down  his  total  responsibilities  at  L. 120,000,  we  must 
suppose  the  assets,  or  available  funds  of  Ballantyne  and  C-om- 
pany  to  meet  their  debts,  to  amount  to  the  difl'erence — or 
L.27,000. 

Scott  says,  that  these  disasters  came  upon  him  "  almost 
without  a  note  of  premonition  ;"  but  it  seems  incomprehensible 
to  us,  how  any  man  of  common  circumspection,  possessing,  more- 
over, some  knowledge  of  eommerrial  matters,  could  be  at  all  sur- 
prised at  such  a  termination  to  the  transactions  in  which  he  had 
been  involved  with  Mr.  Constable  for  many  years.  Of  the 
L.73iOOO  brought  against  him  as  debtor  to  the  estate  of  the  latter, 
the  moiety  tor  which  he  was  indiciduallif  responsible, — that  is  to 
say,  from  L.37,000  to  L.tO,000,  (for  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be 
minutely  accurate,) — consisted  of  personal  accommodation  hills  to 
Mr.  Constable,  being  solely  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of 
that  gentleman.  That  an  individual  in  business  should  stand 
in  nocd  of  such  an  enormous  amount  of  Jioating  credit,  ought, 
it  might  be  supposed,  to  have  been  of  itself  a  lact  sufficiently 
prcraonitory  of  the  result  likely  to  ensue.  Xeithci  was  it,  as  if 
such  accommodation  had  been  rendered  expedient  by  a  sudden 
and  tcmjiorary  stagnation  of  trade,  although  to  that  circum- 
stance, doubtless,  must  be  attributed  the  inrnicdiaEc  bursting 
of  Uie  sore.  But  the  pus  had  been  accumulating  for  years,  and 
Scott  could  not  but  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  it.  The  greater 
part  of  the  bills  current  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy  were  no 
recent  matters.     All,  or  most,  people  in  business  are  anare  of 
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ofder  to  obtain  for  Constable  the  command  of  cash,  that  he 
himself  was  enabled  to  obtain  from  the  latter  the  large  ad- 
vances on  his  works  whilst  these  were  in  progress,— nay,  as  will 
be  presently  seen,  sometimes  before  they  were  even  b^un  to ! 
Other  publishing  houses  would  no  doubt  have  been  most  ready 
to  accept  of  Scott'^s  works  on  as  liberal  terms  as  those  given  by 
Mr.  Constable ;  but  it  is  questionable  how  far  they  would  have 
been  willing,  like  him,  to  purchase — to  use  a  vulgar  phrase — 
<<  a  pig  in  a  pock.*"  The  following  documents,  made  public 
some  time  ago,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  perused  with  great  in- 
terest by  all  our  readers.  It  shews,  at  once,  the  masked  man- 
ner in  which  Scott^s  bargains  with  his  publishers  were  managed, 
and  the  prompt  terms  of  payment  required  and  unhesitatingly 
agreed  to. 

"  Dear  Sirs, — I  am  desired  by  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  propose  to 
you  a  new  iNuqgain  for  another  romance  on  the  same  terms  as  the  last» 
The  money  will  be  wanted  previously  to  the  28th  of  this  month. 

**  Should  you  accept  the  proposal,  I  shall  make  you  a  formal  offer  in 
the  usual  mode ;  and  as  the  author  is  desirous  to  have  the  matter  dosed 
as  speedily  as  possible,  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  yon 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.— I  am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  ^  Jambs  Balulnttkb.*^ 

Messrs.  A.  Constable  and  Co.  having  intimated  their  inten- 
tion of  accepting  the  offer,  they  next  day  received  the  following 
note  and  offer. 


**  16th  or  19th  March. 

18th 

• 

L.50O 

25th  and  26th 

20th 

• 

750 

nth 

• 

850 

28th 

• 

400 

L.2500 

*R  O.  7th  March,  18«3. 
<*  Dear  Sirs, — The  prefixed  are  the  dates  at  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
receive  the  advance  on  the  new,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  be  kind  enoo^ 
to  let  me  know  if  the  arrangement  will  suit  you. — Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  "  James  Ballantyne," 

The  agreement  for  this  work  was  completed  by  the  following 
missives. 

"  P.  O.  Edinburgh,  7th  March,  1823. 

**  Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co — Gentlemen, — I  am  empowered 
by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  &c.,  as  his  airent,  lo 
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jcai,  uiitii  the  tktal  February  1826,  when,  by  Mr.  Constable's 
bilure,  the  unfortunate  agent  was  obliged  to  make  guod  the 
amount  of  the  bill  to  his  employers,  and  content  himself  with 
his  dividend  as  a  creditor  on  the  bankrupt  estate. 

Scott,  we  roiHiat,  must  have  been  aware  of  the  progress  and 
ultimate  tendency  of  this  hollow  system ;  and  we  luive  even 
stronger  evidence  of  the  wilfulness  with  which  he  shut  his  eyes 
lo  the  inevitable  consequences.  Some  months  before  the  faial 
baidtruptcy  took  pbcc,  one  of  Mr.  Constable's  bills,  for  a  very 
large  nmount,  was  presented  at  one  of  the  Edinburgh  banks, 
having  Scott's  name  attached  to  it.  A  friendly  directiir, 
who,  from  the  recent  frequency  of  such  trangactiDns,  was  at 
no  loss  to  sec  how  matters  stood  with  the  publisher,  sent 
for  Sir  Waller,  and  asked  him,  if  he  was  aware  of  the  great 
amnhcr  of  heavy  bills  which  Mr.  Constable  had  abroad. — 
"  8ir  Walter,"  continued  he,  in  an  earnest  tone,  "  I  adviac 
you  to  be  cautious."  Scott  was  considerably  struck  by  this 
friendly  warning,  for  which  he  expressed  his  thanks.  He  ac- 
knowledged he  was  aware  of  Mr.  Constable  being  straitened  for 
money,  owing  to  the  stagnant  state  of  the  commercial  world  : — 
"  But,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause  of  reflection,  and  in  a  tone 
of  much  feeling,  "  Archie  Constable  was  a  good  friend  to  nie 
when  friends  were  somewhat  scarcer  than  at  present,  and  (here 
he  spoke  in  a  firm  and  decided  tone,)  he  shall  not  want  a  few 
thousauds  more  yet,  if  he  thinks  they  can  be  of  service  lo  liini." 

The  fact  wap,  tha(  Scott  could  not  possibly  help  himself.  He 
was  constrained  to  do  what  he  did  equally  by  feelings  of  grati- 
tude and  self-interest.  He  could  not,  in  point  of  honour,  refuse 
the  credit  of  his  name  to  one  who  had  so  often  pledged  his  own 
for  his  convenience,  and  who  had  been,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  banker 
lo  him  on  all  pecuniary  emergencies.  For  instance,  we  know, 
that  when  Sir  Walter's  eldest  son  obtained  his  commission  in 
the  army.  Constable  advanced  the  funds  necessary  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  of  his  out-fit, — if  not,  indeed,  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  commission  itself.  Friendly  and  limeous 
aids  of  this  nature,  have,  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  proper 
feeling,  a  far  more  sacred  claim  to  a  grateful  return,  than 
niere  commercial  accommodations.  Itut  besides  this,  it  was 
only  by  lending  his  name  in  tlit-  nicnuer  meniioncJ,  iu 
3o 
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uti  bthalf  of  the  concealed  author,  with  the  house  of  Cor 
&  (Jo  :— 

"SOth  OctoWr,  IBiH 

"  Mossib:  Arcbibald  CoiutAble  &  Co. — Gentlemen,  I  am  empowi 
bj  tha  Author  of  Waverlej,  4juontiu  Durward,  kc^  us  bi«  agent,  to  oJfer 
you  ha  next  work  of  tictkiD,  folloiviiig  that  contracted  fur  with  me  oa 
7th  Marcb  last ;  if  a  romaDce.  in  3  voh ;  if  a  novel,  in  *. 

"  I  sliall,  iiowever,  as  heretofore,  recapitulate  the  a^enieuts  tbat  are 
now  open  betwixt  us  and  the  said  author. 
I. 

"  The  work,  now  for  advanced  at  presa,  and  named  St.  BoDU^a  Wdl. 
and  coutniclcd  for  on  SCIli  February,  iS2i, 
II. 

"  Tlie  next  work  of  fiction  written  by  the  author,  following  St.  RoBMi't 
Well,  contracted  for  on  7th  May,  1822,  ( Red^'auntlet,) 
III. 

*■  The  next  work  of  fiction  writleo  by  the  author,  following  thst  con- 
tracted for  7th  May,  1822,  and  coDtracUd  for  ou  Uth  October,  1822, 
(Tales  of  the  Crusaders.) 

IV. 

"  The  next  work  of  fiction  written  by  the  author,  following  that  con- 
tracted for  on  Hth  October,  1822,  and  agrevd  for  as  before  staled  on  7th 
March  last. 

"The  coudidoDSof  the  work  now  to  be  contracted  for  areas  follow . — 

"  1st — That  the  impression  shall  bo  ten  thousand  copied. 

"  2rf— That  ihe  author  is  to  receive  L.3760,  for  his  share  of  the  prafiti 
of  the  Raid  ten  thousand  copies. 

"  3/t — That  I  am  to  have  one-third  of  the  transaction,  you  maiia^^ 
the  whole  aa  formerly. 

'*4tA — That  for  your  two-thirds  you  are  to  grant  bills  at  four,  five, 
knd  six  months,  for  L.2500. 

5lh — That  Jatnes  Ballantyne  &  Co.  are  to  print  the  work, and  ihAt.oa 
publication,  yon  are  to  draw  on  them  far  one-third  share  of  paper  and 
print  of  the  work,  at  twelve  months  date. 

"  6lh — That  yon  are  at  liberty  to  print,  if  yon  shall  see  cause,  two 
thousand  copies  in  addition  to  the  ten  thousand  copies  above  stipulaled 
for;  but,  in  putting  tlie  additional  number  to  press,  the  author  i*  to 
rcueive  L.T50,  payable  in  the  proportions  by  you  and  myself,  as  alrMdj 
narrated,  and  with  a  like  division  of  (he  books. — 1  am,  gentlemeu,  your 
fiuthful  and  obedient  servant,  (Signed)  J.itiES  BALLASTvst.' 

••  Edinburgh,  E9th  October,  I8S3. 
"  Dear  Sir. — On  the  other  side  we  hand  you  a  copy  of  your  prap«Ml 
dated  30th  instant,  for  a  new  work  by  the  Author  of  Wavertey:  ir( 
hereliy  accept  of  said  proposal,  and  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  COiWTAtl  It  dT 
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From  the  preceding,  it  will  not  only  be  evident  that  Constable 
was  eutirely  ignorant  both  of  the  name  and  nature  of  the  works 
thus  contractt'd  for,  but  that  Scolt  hinuelj'yias  sometimes  equally 
ignorant ;  that  he  had  not  even  in  his  own  mind  determine*'  on 
his  subjects,  for  had  he  done  so,  h«  could  certainly  have  said  at 
once  whether  the  work  was  to  be  a  novel  or  a  romance.  The 
latter  extraordinary  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  long  periods  which 
intervened  between  the  contracting  for  and  publishing  of  the  vari- 
ous works.  Thus  it  appears  that  "  Quentin  Durward,''  which  was 
published  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 823,  was  contracted  for  in 
September  1821 ;  "  St.  Ronan's  Well"  and  '•  Redgauntlet," 
published  in  ISZt,  were  contracted  for  in  the  spring  of  1822  ; 
"The  Crusaders," published  in  1825, contracted  for  also  in  1822, 
and  the  one  which  was  the  subject  of  the  above  contract,  (which 
afterwards  apjieared  in  the  shape  of  "  Woodstock,"  to  be  after- 
wards more  particularly  noticed,)  dated  March  1823,  did  not 
appear  till  1826,  and  it  seems  clear  had  not  been  begun  to 
— perhaps  not  even  thought  of — at  the  time.  Resjtecting  the 
contract,  ilat«d  October  1823,  there  is  posilioe  cerlainly  that 
Scott  was  impawning  his  fancy  at  blind  hazard.  The  only 
work  which  can  be  made  to  answer  to  that  agreement,  is  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,"  published  in 
1827,  ''"'  design  of  which  series  of  fictions,  as  Scott  himself 
tells  us,  was  conceived  after  the  unexpected  disasters  of  1826. 

This  is  the  most  extraordinary  lilerari/  revelation,  certainly, 
ever  laid  before  the  world ;  and  truth  compels  us  to  remark, 
that  the  proceedings  say  little  for  the  prudence  of  either  party. 
It  was  not  simply  a  speculation  in  hard  cash  upon  the  fickle 
article  of  popularity.  /(  was  apeculaling  upon  life  iUe/f,  and 
setting  at  nought  the  chances  of  ill  health,  mental  as  well  as 
corporeal,  and  all  the  other  incidental  casualties  which  are  con- 
stantly occurring  to  mar  or  change  all  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  mankind.  For  how  does  the  matter  in  reality  stand  ? — 
Here  was  an  unwritten  work  contracted  for  between  Constable 
and  Scott ;  the  latter  receives  payment  for  it  from  the  other  in 
bills — and  for  these  bills  receives  hard  cash  upon  the  rralit  of 
himself  and  publisher.  Supposing,  therefore,  tlie  author  of 
the  contemplated  work  to  have  died  in  the  interim,  and  the 
transaction  to  have  been  uncompleted— upon  whom  would  the 
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loss  fall  ?  Why  upon  those  who  had  given  the  cash  for  the 
credit^  neither  of  the  parties  who  had  benefited  by  the  transac* 
tion  being  in  a  condition  to  refund  the  advances  to  them.  No* 
thing  can  possibly  exonerate  the  memory  of  our  author  from 
the  charge  of  exircTM  imprudence,  at  least,  in  this  matter ;— > 
tipon  the  conduct  of  the  publisher,  as  being  a  practical  man  of 
business,  we  fear  posterity  will  put  a  harsher  construction. 
'  Both  parties,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  acted  under  a  species  of 
Intoxication,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  which  of  them,  in  their 
individual  character,  proceeded  the  most  recklessly, — Constable 
in  commercial  matters,  or  Scott  in  his  insane  passion  for  the 
ilcquisition  of  territorial  property.  Relatively,  however,  and 
viewing  their  connexion,  not  as  friends,  but  in  the  cold  com- 
mercial light  of  author  and  publisher,  the  balance  stands  heavy 
against  the  latter. 

It  is  true,  that  with  Scott  himself  originated  that  system 
of  mutual   pecuniary   accommodation,   from  which   he   afiter- 
Wards  found  it  impossible  to  extricate  himself, — and  it  is  no 
less  true.  Constable  had,  on  many  occasions,  actively  and  effi- 
ciently befriended  him  with  advances  of  money ;  but  looking 
dispassionately  at  all  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
the  risk  lay  on  one  side — that  of  Scott.     Whilst  the  latter  was 
pledging  his  all  upon  the  perilous  chances  of  commercial  adven- 
ture, by  which  he  might  be  ruined,  but  from  which  he  could 
derive  not  one  penny  of  advantage.  Constable  was,  in  reality, 
risking  nothing  at  all  in  return, — having,  in  case  of  the  worst, 
still  the  property  of  Abbotsford  to  look  to  for  repayment  of  his 
cash   advances,  while  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  drawing  large 
sums  of  positive  and  immediate  gain  by  the  sale  of  the  novels. 
In  the  hey-day  of  their  prosperity,  Scott  does  not  seem  to  have 
viewed  the  matter  in  this  light,  but  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  he  latterly  did  so.     He  said  little,  however ;  and  almost 
the   only  instance  we  know  of  his  throwing   out   any    thing 
Hke  a  reflection  against  the  man  who  had  plunged  him  into 
almost  irremediable  ruin,  was,  in  his  remarking  to  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  Continent  in  the 
autumn  of  1831,  "  Ah  !  if  I  had  been  in  our  excellent  friend 
Cadcirs   hands  during  all  the  course  of  my   writing  for  the 
public,  I  should  now  undoubtedly  have  been  worth  a  couple  of 
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hundred  thousand  pounds,  instead  of  having  to  work  myself  to 
pieces  to  gtt  out  oi'  debt.""* 

Yet,  let  usdojusticc  toallparties.  From  all  our iuvestigatiuns 
into  this  painful  subjcet,  wc  areconvinecd  that  Constable  did  not 
designedly  or  deliberately  lead  his  ftiend  into  ruin ;  nor  even,  un- 
til almost  the  termination  of  his  career,  suspect  the  des]>eTate  state 
of  his  own  aifairs.  The  rock  ujran  which  the  fortunes  of  that  gen- 
tleman was  wrecked,  was  the  exaggerated  and  extravagant  ideas 
he  entertained  of  the  value  of  his  stock  in  trade,  which,  in  respect 
of  magnitude  nt  least,  was  certainly  enormous.  Huge  impres- 
sions of  every  work  bearing  his  imprimatur,  were  uniformly 
thrown  off,  without  due  regard  to  the  probabilities  of  sale ;  and 
as  these  stores  of  pB]>cr  and  printers^  ink  accumulated  around 
him,  he  seems  to  have  fondly  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  of 
their  being  so  much  sure  and  available  capital, — while  the  greater 
proportion,  j>erhaps,  ought  to  have  been  set  down  as  a  dead  loss. 
It  is  said,  he  persisted  to  the  very  last  iu  estimating  every  vo- 
lume at  the  original  cost  pn'tc  ;  and  as  no  one  at  nil  ilnuhted 
his  veracity,  many  of  his  most  intimate  tViends  were  thus  de- 
ceived respecting  the  real  state  of  his  affairs,  and  imagined  his 
resources  quite  adequate  to  satisfy  all  claims  against  him.  Uf 
Constable's  own  sincerity  of  belief  in  the  extent  of  his  resources, 
we  have  one  undeniable  proof  to  record.  When  the  late  Mr. 
Hunter  of  Blackness,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  silent 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Constable  and  Company,  retired  from 
the  concern,  the  usual  process  of  tokfTiff  stock  was,  of  course, 
gone  thr«iugh,  with  the  view  of  adjusting  the  separate  in- 
terests of  the  i)artners.  This  being  done  ui«n  Mr.  Constable  s 
jmnciple  above  alluded  to,  no  less  a  sum,  we  understand, 
than  L,17,000  sterling  was  adjudged  to  Mr,  Hunter  as  his 
iiidiiiilual  share, — which  sum  he  accordingly  rccei%-ed.  Had 
ihe  estimate  been  taken  on  the  sober  and  uiworaantic  com- 
mercial jirinciple — that  an  article  is  worth,  not  what  it  costs, 
but    what   it  will  bring — there  is  reason  to  believe,   that  the 

"  One  stron<r  fsct  itIiiiitratiTe  of  the  «CQ»e  of  injustice  which  Siolt 
fdiifciTwt  hiiuiclf  to  have  lustniiieil  from  Cuiisliibli-,  wot,  ihal  u|hiii  tlie 
<limh  of  the  Isttcr  in  IMSTT,  he  neither  atteii<li.-il  the  luiicral.  nor  returned 
(he  tti^hmt  RcknoH ledg^mcut  to  Uie  cards  ul  iutitllNliLU  and  iuvitaliun 
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fears  which  embittered  the  latter  period  of  the  retiring  partner''s 
life,  and  which  terminated  in  so  melancholy  a  manner,  would 
have  been  found  not  altogether  without  foundation.* 

Although,  however,  the  explanation  we  have  now  offered 
may  somewhat  palliate  Mr.  Constable^s  conduct  in  a  moral 
sense,  it  tends  little  to  his  exculpation  as  a  man  of  business ; 
while  the  knowledge  of  the  personal  extravagance  in  which  he 
had  long  indulged — ^living,  it  is  said,  at  the  rate  of  somewhere 
about  L.4fOOO  a-year,  the  consequences  of  which  fell  heavy  on 
many  a  poor  industrious  tradesman  and  shopkeeper— excited 
a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  throughout  the  country.  Nor 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  public  towards  Scott  at  first  of 
a  much  more  favourable  nature.  One  of  the  main  causes  of 
irritation  against  him,  was  the  disclosure  of  the  &ct,  that  his 
estate  of  Abbotsford,  upon  which  he  had  expended  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  money,  and  which  was  the  only  tangible 
property  which  he  could  have  to  present  against  his  debts,  had 
been  settled,  by  a  deed  of  entail,  upon  his  son  major  Scott  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Jobson  of  Lochore,  in 
Fifeshire ;  and  although  it  was  immediately  seen  that  the  deed 
was  not  valid,  owing  to  the  entailer  not  being  solvent  at  the  date 
of  its  execution,  still  it  was,  not  seemingly  without  reason,  sus* 
pected  that  it  had  been  done  with  an  eye  to  the  possibility  of  Con- 
8table''s  affairs  becoming  deranged,  and  so  securing  the  liferent  of 
the  property  to  the  entailer  by  a  collusive  and  pretended  disposi- 
tion to  his  son.  But  the  more  thoroughly  all  the  circumstances 
were  investigated,  the  more  clearly  did  Scott''s  character  stand 
exculpated  from  so  dishonourable  and  fraudulent  a  charge  ;  and 
indeed  had  we  no  other  fact  in  disproof  of  such  an  accusation, 
his  subsequent  conduct — the  self-devotion  with  which  he  took 
the  burden  of  the. debts  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  the  almost 


*  It  is  said  that  this  gentleman,  who  was  of  a  very  nervoos  and  timor- 
ous temperament,  suffered  so  much  from  agitation  of  mind  owing  to  the 
emharrassments  of  the  firm,  that  his  reason  was  finally  unsettled.  He 
became  indelibly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  he  was  to  die  a 
be^rgar;  and  uotwithstandiiir^  his  fortunate  extrication  from  the  cause  of 
bis  alarms,  and  the  possession  to  an  excellent  patrimonial  estate,  he  ac- 
tually destroyed  himself  under  the  impression  we  have  mentioned. 
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superhuman  cxertiona  he  made  to  li<)ui(Ute  tliem,  would  be  a 
sufficient  repudiation  of  the  calumny. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  t^cott  would  easily  have  got  his  cre- 
ditors to  accept  a  camposittun  of  some  comparatively  triding 
amonnt,  and  to  grant  him  a  full  discharge,  upon  immediate 
payment  of  it;  and  we  believe  overtures  to  this  effect  were 
generously  preswd  upon  him  by  some  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
most  largely  indebted.  Nay,  unless  our  information  be  at 
fault,  one  of  these  very  individuals — an  old  gentlcmnn,  now  do- 
ceased — ^privately  sent  him  a  blank  cheque  on  the  bank,  properly 
signet!,  desiring  him  m  fill  in  the  amount  of  composition  wbJdi 
the  body  of  his  creditors  would  agree  to  accept,  draw  the  money, 
and  so  cle«r  himeclf  at  once  of  all  his  troubles  I  The  generosity  of 
such  an  oS'er  (if  re.illy  made)  has  perhaps  no  parallel  unless  in 
the  high  and  honouriiblo  conduct  of  him  to  whom  the  temptation 
was  held  out.  He  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  compromise — 
accept  of  no  assistance.  It  behox'ed  him,  be  said,  to  abide  the 
consequences  of  his  lashttOBs,  and  all  that  he  solicited  for  was 
time.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  to  the  claimants,  using  a  favourite 
Spanish  proverb,  which  be  was  fond  ol'  quoting.  "  '  Time  and 
I  against  any  two.'  Let  me  take  this  good  ally  into  company, 
and  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you  every  furthing."  His 
oficT  was  accepted  :  the  forbearance  manifeited  towards  him 
by  the  creditors  proved  no  less  kind  ihau  judicious,  and  elicit- 
ed the  grateful  acknowledgment!!  of  Scott  himself  while  speak- 
ing of  this  distressing  period  of  his  lifr,  in  the  introdmition 
to  the  last  edition  of  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate.  "  With 
whatever  feelings,''  says  he,  "  I  surrendered  on  the  instant 
every  shred  of  property  which  I  hnd  been  accustomed  to  call 
my  own.*  It  l>ecame  %-eKted  in  the  bands  of  gentlemen,  whose 
integrity,  pnidence  and  intelligence,  were  combined  with  all 

*  Includiag,  of  course,  all  hU  rare  collFrtioiu  of  cnrioaities,  books. 
plat«,  &c.  at  Alibotsrord.  Sir  Wilt«r,  ve  betieve.  jit  oqc«  volunteered 
pusiug  from  the  ent^  aad  surrendciiug  the  cKtate  fur  sale  fur  the  bene- 
fit of  the  creditors;  but  as  it  would  oot  protiabiy  huvebrouglit  ane-tbird 
of  the  money  expeoded  on  it,  besides  beiugr  burdened  witli  a  bnod  for 
L.10,O0O,  contracted,  as  it  turned  out,  for  Constable's  support,  interest 
as  well  as  dcUcary  dictated  a  compliance  with  Sir  Walter's  ivetl-known 
wish  to  Bubstitulu  labour  fur  laud  in  lii[nidatiog  their  claims. 
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puSiiiblL'  liberality  and  kindniss  ofdtBpi^Uiui).  nml 
afforded  every  assistance  towarils  the  exMiition  of  plans,  in  the 
success  of  which  the  author  contemplated  the  possibility  of  his 
ultimate  extrication,  and  which  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  hail 
assistance  of  this  sort  been  withheld,  he  could  have  had  litttc 
prospect  of  carrying  them  into  effect."  To  speak  more  plainly, 
a  trust-deed  was  executed,  in  favour  of  certain  gentlemen,  whose 
duties  were  to  receive  the  funds  realized  by  our  author's  labours, 
and  f;raduully  "pay  08' the  debts,  with  interest,  by  instalments," 
He  likewise  insured  his  lile,  with  the  sanction  of  his  trustees,  for 
the  sum  of  L. 23.000,  by  which  a  post  obit  interest  to  that 
amount  was  secured  to  his  creditors.  With  a  manly  readiness  and 
cheerfulness,  also,  he  instantly  proceeded  to  sacriUce  all  his  usual 
comforts  and  tastes  to  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  in  onlcr  to  abridge 
as  far  as  possible  his  personal  expenditure,  he  sold  off'  his  house 
and  furniture  in  Castle  Street — a  sacrifice  which  his  creditors 
never  dreamt  of  requiring  at  his  hands — and  retreated  to  a 
small  flat  in  St.  David  Street,  once  occupied,  as  Mr.  C'hamliers 
tells  us,  by  the  celebrated  J>avid  Hume.  He  likewise  gave  up 
entirely  seeing  company,  and  in  fact  denied  himself  all  the  in- 
dulgences to  which  he  had  been  so  long  habituated.  How  he 
internally  bore  up  against  all  thin  reverse  of  circumstances  it  is 
painful  to  conjecture,  but  certainly  his  outward  deirartmeni 
displayed  a  resigned  and  cheerful  magnanimity  worthy  of  tlic 
greatest  writer  of  the  age.  On  the  very  day  after  the  calamity 
had  been  made  known  to  him,  a  friend  accosted  him  as  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Parliament  House,  and  offered  the  cundulcnon 
proper  on  such  an  unfortunate  occasion.  "  It  is  very  hard, 
certainly,"  he  replied,  in  his  usual  ihaiighlfiil  voice,  '*  thus  10 
lose  all  the  labours  of  a  lifetime,  and  be  made  a  poor  mmn  at 
last,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  otherwise.  But  if  God  grani 
me  health  and  strength  for  a  few  years  longer,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  shall  redeem  it  all."  "  J  had  sei-eral  letters  from  him," 
says  Allan  Cunningham.  "  during  these  disastrous  days;  the 
langut^  was  cheerful,  and  there  was  no  allusion  to  what  hod 
happened :  all  that  he  said  about  them  was,  '  I  miss  my  datigh- 
ter  Mrs.  Luckhart,  who  used  to  sing  to  me — I  have  some  uecd 
of  her  now."' 

It  ought  here  to  Ire  mentioned,   that  Scott  wu  the   better 
20 
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ennWeil  to  carry  his  plans  of  ri(jorous  reireiicIiiniMU  at  this  time 
into  di'cct,  by  the  dcnth  of  My  J^it,  which  took  place  on  the 
1.5th  May  li(:!6.  This  event,  truth  comjiels  us  to  say,  it  was 
impossible  to  regard  as  a  calamity,  although  Scott  could  not, 
at  the  moment,  but  feel  the  loss  of  the  companion  of  thirty 
years  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  If  it  affected  him  not 
otherwise  very  deeply,  it  nerved  at  least,  by  altering  still  more 
the  views  and  circumstances  of  his  life,  to  remind  him  of  the 
rapid  march  of  time,  and  all  the  inevitable  changes  and  de- 
priviitiimB  which  attend  its  onward  progress, — reflections  little 
calculated  to  cheer  the  human  bosom — least  of  nil  that  of  one 
who  knew  that  the  now  limited  jieriod  of  his  existence  must  be 
dedicated  to  unremitting  exertions  (rum  which  he  was  to  derive 
no  benefit. 

Scott  had  now  attained  his  fifly-fifth  year,  a  term  of  life  when 
even  the  most  robust  begin  to  own  the  nipping  frost  of  time,  and 
feel  ihc  viperous  energy  which  inspires  the  frame  of  manhood 
decay.  In  our  author's  individual  case,  moreover,  considering 
constitutional  infirmity,  and  the  tnental  afflictions  with  which 
he  had  been  visited,  perhaps  we  might  dale  his  comparative 
powers  of  e\ertion  several  years  farther  forward,  ^'ct  with  n 
devoted  alacrity  of  soul,  and  a  steady  determination  of  puqwse, 
"  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame,"  he  now  set  himself 
down  to  the  task  of  riLleeming  a  debt  of  upwards  of  L. 120,000, 
and  amending  his  broken  fortunes.  The  first  object  to  which 
he  naturally  turned,  was  the  completion  of  the  works  upon 
which  he  had  been  engaged  previous  to  the  bankruptcy  of  Con- 
stable &  Co,,  but  a  difficulty  unfortunately  arose  to  interrupt 
his  labours  at  the  very  outset.  By  the  agreementK  of  the  7th 
March  and  20th  October  lf)33,  before  given,  our  readers  will 
have  seen  that  Scott  had  contracted  to  write  tmo  works  of  fiction 
on  certain  terms.  At  the  date  of  the  bankruptcy,  one  of  these 
had  been  proceeded  in  a  little  way,  and  advertised  by  Constable 
&  Co.,  under  the  name  of  "  Woodstock."  The  pajier  for 
])rinting  the  work  had  been  sent  by  Constable  &  Co.  to  the 
printers,  and  the  author  himself  had  c%-en  received  the  amount 
of  the  price  agreed  on — in  btlln,  as  usual.  In  this  state  of  mat- 
ters, the  trustee  for  the  creditors  of  Constable  St  Co.,  claimed 
righi  to  liave  the  work  thus  contracted  and  paid  for  completed 
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for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  he  represented,  stating  his  readi- 
ness to  fulfil  Constable  &  Co/s  part  of  the  contract  by  publish- 
ing the  work.  The  trustee  for  the  creditors  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
on  the  other  hand  maintained,  that  the  contract  had  been  voided 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  purchasers  and  publishers  of  the  work, 
and  their  consequent  inability  to  perform  their  part  of  the  con- 
tract ;  that  the  payment  of  the  price  was  not  the  only  obligation 
incumbent  on  them ;  that  they  were  bound  to  publish  the 
works,  which  they  could  not  do ;  and  that,  when  the  author 
contracted  with  them,  he  had  a  reference  to  advantages  which 
he  would  derive  from  their  being  the  publishers,  but  which  could 
not  be  obtained  from  the  trustee  for  their  creditors  ;  that  he  had 
a  material  interest  in  the  books  being  properly  published,  both 
with  reference  to  his  fame  as  an  author,  and  his  reversionary 
interest  of  the  works.  He  admitted  that  in  the  cases  where  the 
price  had  been  paid,  he  was  bound  to  repay  the  money  advanced, 
or  to  account  for  it ;  but  he  denied  that  there  was  any  obliga- 
tion on  him  to  deliver  the  works  in  question  to  be  published  by 
the  trustee  for  the  creditors  of  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  Scott 
himself  adopted  the  same  view  of  the  matter  as  his  trustee,  and 
resolutely  said,  "  The  work  is  in  my  head,  and  sooner  than  they 
shall  have  it,  there  it  shall  remain.****  It  certainly  would  have 
been  a  curious  process  to  compel  him  against  his  will  to  bring 
himself  to  bed  of  a  work  of  fiction.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  arbitration,  and  Scott'*s  creditors  in  the  meanwhile  ad- 
vised that  the  novel,  as  well  as  the  "  Life  of  Buonaparte,*" 
should  be  completed  without  delay,  and  it  was  agreed  betwixt 
them  and  the  creditors  of  Constable  &  Co.,  that  the  proceeds 
should  be  lodged  in  neutral  hands  until  the  point  in  dispute 
shovdd  be  decided.  It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  those 
curious  in  literary  transactions  to  see  the  estimate  set  down  by 
the  creditors  of  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  as  the  probable  product 
of  these  works.  What  follows  is  taken  from  the  ''  Estimates 
of  funds  that  may  accrue  to  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  within  the  year;**^ 
and  the  calculation  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  average  value  of 
the  Waverley  novels. 
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**  Produce  of  new  works  by  Sir  Walter  Scatty  ai  present  in  the 

course  of  publication.'*^ 

1.  <"  Woodstock,"  3  vols.,  9500;  shop  price  318.  Gd. 

boards  .....  L.14,9G2  10    0 

Deduct  one-third  to  reduce  to  trade-price, 

and  cover  expenses  of  sale         •        L.4987  10    0 

Cost  of  paper  and  printing  (same  as  Red- 
gauntlet)  .  .  .  2225    0    0 

Sum  to  cover  contingencies  «  1000    0    0 


8212  10    O 


Remains  .  .....  6750    0    0 

Add  value  of  copy-nght  after  first  impression  .  1300    0    0 


Produce  of  Woodstock  ....        L.8000    0    0 


2.  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  5  vols.*  8vo.,  8000 

copies;  sbop-pnce  5*28.  6d.  boards  .         .         L.2 1,000     0    0 

Deduct  one-tbird  as  above  .  L.7000    0    0 

Ditto  for  paper,  &c.  .  .  3706     0     0 

Ditto  for  contingencies  .  .       1 200    0    0 


11,906    0    0 


9094    0     0 
Add  value  of  oopy-nght  after  first  edition  .  .  2166  13    4 


Produce  of  Buonaparte's  Life  .  .         .  L.11,2G0  13    4 

The  preceding  calculation  was  pretty  nearly  correct  in  both 
instances,  although  the  plan  of  the  larger  work  was  after- 
wards so  much  altered  as  entirely  to  nullify  the  above  esti- 
mate. "  Woodstoci  **  was  quickly  completed,  and  we  find 
that  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  26th  May,  of  the  creditors 
of  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  Mr.  Gibson,  (Scott**s  agent,)  "reported 
particulars  of  the  sale  of  Woodstock,  7900  copies  of  which  had 
been  sold  to  Hurst  and  Robertson  at  L.6500  ;  but  they  being 
unable  to  complete  the  bargain,  they  had  been  transferred  to 
Longman  &  Co.  on  the  same  terms.  The  money  had  been 
paid,  and  was  deposited  with  Sir  Wdliam  Forbes  &  Co.,  to 
wait  the  issue  of  the  decision  as  to  the  respective  claims  of  Con- 
stable &  Co.  and  Sir  Walter  Scott'*s  trustees.  The  remainder 
of  the  impression  had  been  sold  to  Constable  &  Co.'^s  trustee  at 

*  TbiB  was  the  origiiud  size  agreed  on. 
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18s.  6d.  each  copy,  at  a  credit  of  ten  months  from  delivery^ 
with  five  per  cent,  discount  for  any  earlier  payment,  of  which  the 
trustees  approved.  In  consequence  of  advice  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Longman  &  Co.,  it  had  been  thought  advisable  to 
restrict  the  first  edition  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon  to  6000,  instead 
of  8000  copies,  as  originally  intended.*"  We  may  here  state 
shortly,  that  the  question  of  right  to  these  works  was  ultimately 
decided  in  favour  of  Scott''s  trustees. 

In  this  year,  1826,  Scott  performed  an  invaluable  service  to 
his  country  by  the  successful  resistance  of  his  pen  to  a  proposed 
measure  of  Government.  This  was  Mr.  Canning''s  project  for 
abolishing  the  small-note  currency  of  Scotland,  and  assimilating 
the  monetary  system  to  that  of  England.  Violent  opposition 
was  of  course  offered  to  this  proposal  by  the  Scottish  public,  but 
as  their  opinions  were  viewed  by  the  Legislature  as  emanating 
only  from  selfishness,  there  seemed  little  probability  of  their  re- 
monstrances being  at  all  attended  to.  In  this  dilenuna,  Scott 
(being  no  doubt  urged  by  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  those 
connected  with  the  banks,  as  well  as  more  patriotic  motives,) 
stepped  forward,  and  in  three  successive  letters  inserted  in  the 
Weekly  Journal  newspaper,  (published  by  his  friend  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne,)  he  so  thoroughly  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  ParUa- 
mentary  scheme,  that  notwithstanding  the  powerful  support 
of  Mr.  Croker,  and  other  financial  writers,  the  Legislature 
at  once  dropped  all  further  thoughts  of  proceeding  with  it. 
The  letters  had  the  sonorous  and  euphonic  signature  of 
*^  Malachi  Malagrowther ""  attached  to  them,  but  contained 
so  many  palpable  traits  of  Scott'^s  peculiar  humour,  pathos, 
and  sarcasm,  that  there  was  not  a  moment''s  doubt  concern- 
ing their  paternity.  The  author'*s  own  feelings,  as  we  leant 
from  a  gentleman  then  connected  with  Mr.  Ballantyne^s  estab- 
lishment, were  excited  in  an  unusual  degree  on  this  occasion. 
Two  days  after  the  first  letter  had  appeared,  he  was  in  the 
printing-house  with  his  friend  Mr.  Ballantyne,  when  the  latter 
remarked,  that  he  had  been  more  solicitous  and  careful  about 
the  proof  of  this  little  composition,  than  he  had  ever  observed 
him  to  be  respecting  any  of  his  productions.  ^^  Yes,^^  said  he, 
in  a  tone  that  electrified  even  this  familiar  friend,  who  had 
heard  him  speak  before  under  all  varieties  of  circumstances,  ^'  my 
former  works  were  ibr  myself,  but  this— (Ai>  is  for  my  country  T 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


FROM  THE  DISCLOSURE  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  SECRET 
IN  FEBRUARY  1827,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT,  IN  SEPTEMBER  1832. 

*^  Woodstock^  was  the  last  of  S€ott'*s  works  in  which  he  ap- 
peared under  the  mysterious  guise  of  the  "  Author  of  Waver- 
Icy  C^  for  although  the  necessary  investigation  into  the  books 
of  Ballantyne  &  Co.  had  clearly  established  the  paternity  of 
these  productions,  those  concerned  did  not  perhaps  reckon  it  al- 
together prudent  to  tear  the  veil  at  once  from  the  bee  of  the 
Great  Unknown  whose  magic  pen  had  hitherto  been  so  prolific 
a  source  of  wealth.  The  public  were  therefore  left  in  a  sort  of 
dubious  twilight  on  the  subject ;  a  wavering  betwixt  doubt  and 
certainty,  more  tantalizing  even  than  their  previous  state  of 
complete  ignorance. 

It  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  these  novels,  that  the  mystery  of  their  author- 
ship should  have  been  so  long  and  faithfuUy  preserved,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  individuals  to  whom  the  truth  was  undoubt- 
edly known.  Scott  himself  speaks  of  some  score  of  persons  to 
whom  the  secret  was  imparted ;  but  many  more  than  either  he  or 
they  dreamt  of,  were  privy  to  it,  several  of  whom,  to  our  cer- 
tain knowledge,  although  they  acquired  their  information  quite 
accidentally,  yet  did  so  in  spite  of  the  most  anxious  precautions 
to  keep  them  in  ignorance,  and  were  therefore  no  way  boimd  by 
the  laws  of  friendly  and  honourable  confidence  firom  conmiuni- 
cating  the  iact  to  the  public.  We  could  mention  many  in- 
stances of  this  spontaneous  and  unsolicited  secrecy,  but  shall 
only  state  one,  as  being  equally  illustrative  of  the  trivial  casu- 
alties which  will  sometimes  baffle  the  <<  best  laid  schemes  of 
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mice  and  men,""  and  of  the  honour  of  the  individual  immedi- 
ately concerned.  A  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
establishment  of  Ballantyne  and  Company,  one  day,  at  the 
time  when  the  public  curiosity — including  his  own — respecting 
the  myterious  author  was  at  its  height,  picked  up,  while  walk- 
ing through  the  compositor'^s  room,  a  small  slip  of  paper,  which 
he  was  just  about  to  toss  away  again,  when  his  eye  caught  the 
autograph  of  Scott,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.  It 
proved  to  be  a  card  from  him  to  Ballantyne,  the  back,  or  ad- 
dress, of  which  was  torn  ofF.  It  began,  *'  Dear  James,*^  and 
consisted  only  of  two  sentences  ;  but  these  were  sufficiently  ex- 
planatory of  the  great  Waverley  secret.  The  first  alliide^  to  the 
return  of  the  last  proof  sheets  of  the  novel  then  passing  through 
the  press ;  and  the  second  conveyed  the  brief  intimation,—"  I 
have  already  laid  another  vessel  on  the  stocks.*^  This  indi- 
vidual preserved  his  secret  for  upwards  of  six  years, — in  short, 
until  Scott  himself  divulged  it, — when  the  writer  of  these  pages 
heard  the  fact,  then  for  the  first  time  stated,  from  his  own  lips. 
Innumerable  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  attempts  made  to 
surprise  Scott  into  an  acknowledgment  of  his  indeiitity  with  the 
*^  Author  of  Waverley ;"  but  all  accounts  agree  as  to  the  ini- 
mitable readiness  and  composure  with  which  he  baflled  them. 
To  those  who  had  the  boldness  directly  to  impeach  him  with 
the  fact,  he  hesitated  not  at  once  to  reply  by  a  broad  denial. 
He  considered,  he  said,  that  as  they  had  no  right  to  ask  such  a 
question,  they  had  just  as  little  right  to  expect  a  candid  answer. 
This  may  be  reckoned  somewhat  at  variance  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  strict  laws  of  truth ;  but  how  was  it  possible  for  one  in 
Scott''s  situation  to  protect  himself  otherwise  ?  In  questions  of 
authorship,  an  equivocation,  or  half-denial,  subjects  the  accused 
to  the  risk  of  misconstruction,  incalculably  more  injurious  and 
degrading  in  the  public  eye,  and  (if  he  be  a  man  of  correct  feel- 
ing) in  the  opinion  of  himself,  than  the  suspicion  of  a  down- 
right falsehood.  Can  there  be  any  meanness  more  despicable  than 
that  of  a  man  allowing  himself  to  be  supposed  entitled  to  that 
credit  which  he  is  conscious  is  the  right  of  another  ?  Yet  to 
such  an  imputation  would  Scott  have  subjected  himself  had  he 
descended  to  quibble  and  equivocate.     The  severest  trial  of  this 

nature  to  which  he  was  ever  exposed,  was  undoubtedly  oH  the 
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following  occasion  : — About  the  year  1817t  vhcn  the  fame  of 
the  novels  was  ot  the  highest,  and  public  curiosity  still  anxious 
about  them,  Scott  was  on  a  visit  to  London,  nod  had  the  hon- 
our of  dining  with  the  Prince  Regent  at  Carlton  House.  Lord 
Lowther,  Mr.  Croker,  and  several  others,  were  of  the  patty. 
After  dinner,  the  Prince  fttled  a  gla.ss,  and  said,  "  I  have  neither 
a  blessed  bear,  nor  yet  a  tappit  hen,  (see  Waverley,)  but  I  have, 
at  least,  as  good  claret  as  ever  the  Baron  of  Bradwardiue  had, 
and  in  that  claret  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  greatest  genius 
of  my  country,  the  author  of  Waverley."  The  toast  was,  of 
course,  duly  honoured,  as  toasts  of  princes  generally  are,  and 
every  one  waited  with  some  curiosity  to  know  what  Mr.  Scott 
would  do.  He  stood  up  and  said,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to 
nUBunderstand  what  his  Royal  Highness  meant,  and  accepted 
the  intended  compliment  with  gratitude  ^  but,  "  Sire,  I  am  nol 
the  author  of  Waverley."  The  Prince  immediately  rejoined, 
*'  I  am  excessively  happy  to  hear  it,  because  I  now  find  that  I 
reckon  tuxt  of  the  greatest  men  of  Europe  as  my  subjects,  in- 
stead of  o«f, — I  have  now  both  the  author  of  the  '  Lady  of  the 
Lake,'  and  the  author  of  '  Waverley.'"  The  Prince,  from 
that  time  forward,  always  maintained  that  the  novels  could  not 
have  been  written  by  Scott,  because  he  held  it  impossible  that 
any  body  should  take  the  liberty  of  mystifying  Aim.  Sir  Wal- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  said,  that  the  Prince  had  no  right  to 
pry  into  the  sc-cret,  which  he  would  have  confided  to  him  with- 
out any  scruple,  if  they  had  been  alone,  but  which  he  had  no 
notion  of  publishing  before  company — esptcialty  when  that 
company  comprisal  people  in  any  way  connected  with  literary 
pursuits.     Besides,  he  used  to  add,  '  they  were  a'  half  fou.' 

But  it  was  seldom  that  Scott  was  arraigned  in  this  trying 
manner ;  and  his  presence  of  mind,  and  readiness  of  remark,  en- 
abled him  to  defeat  all  the  numerous  indirect,  though  often 
well-laid  snares,  to  entrap  him  into  a  di»:losure  of  his  mystery; 
and,  in  fact,  he  said  himself,  he  never  recollected  being  in  pain 
or  confusion  on  the  subject.  It  was  said,  that  he  was  once 
thrown  off  his  guard  in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Byron*  in 
the  shop  of  Murray  the  publisher,  and  made  a  remark  tanta- 
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mount  to  an  admission  of  hii  being  the  author  of  tbe^  m^eU, 
whi^  be  himself  immediately  observed,  and  ^^  covened  hia  ochk 
fusion  by  a  precipitate  retreat  ;'^  but  our  author  sdeomly-4e^ 
dares  in  his  introduction  to  the  recent  edition  of  ^^  Waveiley/^ 
that  he  had  no  recollection  of  such  a  scene  taking  plaoe^  which, 
as  he  justly  observes,  oould  scarcely  have  been  the  ease  had  ik 
ever  occurred.     The  point  from  which  Scott  ran  the  greatest 
risk  of  discovery,  was  his  introducing  into  his  narratives  oooveBrv 
sational  remarks,  and  scenes  whidi  had  occuned  in  hit  owa  p^ 
sence,  more  particularly  in  the  company  of  his  fiuniliar  ft^o^^f 
and  acquaintances.     Thus  we  have  seea,  that  Hogg  fcmnd  fa^n^ 
out  by  the  dissertation  about  long  sheep  and  short  sheep,  in  -tl^ 
introduction  to  the  ^^  Black  Dwarf."^    From  that  time  iovtb^.ttNpi 
Shej^erd,  as  he  added  the  successive  novels  to  hi«  libnug^^nl 
Altrive   Lake,    had  them   bound   up    with   the  uneqiiivo^ 
title,  <<  Scott''8  Novels,''^  stamped  on  their  beck*     SeoU  h^ 
pened  to  visit  the  Bard  of  Yarrow  after  die  kttec  had.  o^n^ 
tinned  this  practice  for  several  years,  and  observing  this  UiQaiW 
index  to  the  contents  of  the  volumes,  remaribed  with   gfeat 
gravity,  *^  What  a  stupid  fellow  of  a  bookbinder  yours  asuat 
be,  Jamie,   to   spell   Soois  with   two  fs.'"      ^^  Ah !  Wattisk 
Wattie  P   returned  Hogg,   turning  on  his  friend  a  lo(di>tf 
chuckling  glee,  <<  I^m  ower  auM  a  cat  to  draw  that  alrae  bar 
fore  P     At  one  time  the  Shepherd^s  bile  was  so  much  irrilattd 
by  the  pertinacity  with  which  Scott  preserved  his  inoogoinii 
that  he  set  to  and  drew  up  a  body  of  evidence  on  the.  sul^efb 
sufficient,  as  he  thought,  to  render  frirther  disavowal  of  ^^ 
truth,  at  least   to  him,  altogether  ridiculous.     This  viodRA 
**  Cloud  of  Witnesses'*^  the  compiler  handed  to  Mr.  Laidkw  to 
be  shewn  to  Scott,  who  merely  remarked,  without  the  sLi^rteat 
discomposure, — <<    Very   ingenious — very  ingenievs    indeed.^ 
Hogg  had  too  much  proper  feeling  to  give  his  catalogue  c^ 
poofi;  to  the  world ;  but  it  is  said  that  several  of  them,  pointing 
out  some  of  Seott^s  grammatical  peculiarities,  were  sostaxt- 
lingly  just,  that  they  had  the  effect  of  making  him  svoiil  the 
same  marks  of  identity  in  a  great  measure  afterwards.    Oner  M 
lady,  of  no  mean  pretensions  to  literary  talent^  ciused 'Scott 
incessant  annoyance,  for  a  considerable  time,  by  the  ostenta- 
tious  manner  in  which  she  went  gadding  about  amoi^pit  the 
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fashionable  coteries  of  Auld  Reekie  upon  the  publication  of 
every  new  work,  telling  every  one  of  her  absolute  assurance  of 
Scott  being  the  author,  and  pointing  out  particular  pastiages 
as  being  sapplieil  to  him  by  herself  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion. Thtre  nas  really  some  slight  truth  in  the  latter  asser- 
tion, and  Scott  therefore  bore  with  her  impertinent  chattering 
for  B  long  time,  with  great  patience, — for  of  course,  every  thing 
of  this  sort  was  most  industriously  collected  and  repeated  to 

him  by  those  "  d d  good-natured  friends."  of  whom  Sir 

Fretful  Plagiary  complains, — until  one  day,  upon  being  told  of 
a  fresh  instance  of  her  provoking  gossip,  he  exclaimed  with 
more  irritation  than  he  was  ever  known  to  betray  on  a  similar 
occasion, — "  The  auld  hag  !  As  if  she  had  never  bothered  any 
body  but  me  with  her  curiied  lang-winded  stories.'"  This  re- 
mark being  duly  reported  to  the  party  oonccrned,  and  losing,  as 
may  be  imagined,  nothing  of  its  original  harshness  by  the  re- 
petition,  had  the  efiect  of  relieving  him  from  one  source  of  an- 
noyance at  least. 

We  could  fill  pages  with  anecdotes  on  this  head,  but  most 
of  (hem  have  been  so  long  familiar  to  the  world,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recapitulate  them.  One  of  the  most  singular 
facts  connected  with  the  subject,  was  the  delusion  under 
which  many  even  of  those  who  participated  in  "  the  secret," 
laboured  with  respect  to  the  actual  composing,  or  putting  to- 
gether, of  the  tales.  Being  aware,  that  he  hod  assistance 
from  various  quarters  in  the  collecting  of  his  materials,  they 
likewise  imagined  he  must  have  received  aid  in  filling  up 
his  narratives.  It  seemed  as  impossible  to  them  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  he  could  otherwise  have  put  such  a 
mass  of  writing  through  his  hands.  Amongst  others,  the  au- 
thor's brother,  Thomas,*  long  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  this 


■  By  an  omissioo  in  an  parly  port  of  our  Memoir,  which  w«  have  had 
no  mitable  opportunily  of  correcting  until  aaw,  it  was  n^lected  to  be 
»tat«d  that  it  was  the  miBfuTtiineB  of  this  ralative,  wbiie  pmctiting;  m  a 
law-agCQt  in  Ediaburgh,  which  battened  the  publication  of  Marmitui : — 
a  circunulancc  only  ubscurely  hinted  at  by  Scott,  to  ai 
the  imperfectiona  of  that  work,  hut  which,  had  b«  fipUiai^d  it  Id  I 
would  hav#  revcali'ii   a  *|iofimen  of  fraternal  affeclioii  wiely   if  ii 
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spuribufl  credit,  nor  4oe6  it  appear  that  he  e^^er  endeavoured  to 
correot  theerrbr.  "But  a  sl^  more  absurd  leport  ims  >at  >oiie 
time  ^nety  generally  propagated,  assigning  to  Lady  6ebtt  a* 
large  share  of  her  husband^s  literary  toil.  It  vas  confidebtiy 
asserted V  that  "Ate  cohtributed  most  of  the  episodicsd  illymes  in 
the  novels,-— nay,  that  she  had  written  one  entire  caiito^  of  the 
*^  Lady  of  the  Lake  r  This  ridiculous  rumour  wis  eodrrenC 
abbot  the  year  181 7?  &nd  found  very  appropriate' eoilntenaBoe 
and  support  from  the  marvel-loving  journalists  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  truth  is,  that  no  litehiry  man*  was  pei^' 
haps  ever  mated  with  one  less  capable  or  less  inclkied  to  fiuther 
his  intellectual  labours.  No  two  minds  can  be  im^ined  <of 
more  dissimilar  elements  than  those  of  the  Great  novelist  aoiid 
his  wife,— and  of  this,  the  following  short  anecdote,-  altfatagk 
trifling  in  itself,  is  yet  forcibly  illustrative*  WaUcing  together, 
one  fine  spring  morning,  through  the  parks  at  Abbotaford, 
where  bevies  of  lambs  were  frisking  about  in  the  sunshine^  Sir 
Walter**s  *'  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticlecfj''  -widt  the 
beauties  of  the  pastoral  scene  around  him ;  and  upon  one  par- 
ticularly fine  lamb  coming  confidingly  close  up  to  theni^  he<te- 
claimed  in  the  fulness  of  his  benevolent  emotions,  <^  Wbata 
beautiful  and  innocent-looking  creature,  Charlotte  1^  ^  It  ^ 
indeed/^  responded  the  lady,  in  a  reciproeaDy  earnest  txme^  of 
voice, — "  wouldn't  it  make  a  fine  pie  r  "  Oh  God  f**  Maculated 
her  husband,  as  if  the  odour  of  the  shambles  had  been  suddenty 
placed  tinder  his  nostrils.  The  lady,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
was  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  literary  occupations,  but  the  only 
instance  we  have  ever  heard  of  her  testifying  the  slightest 
interest  in  them,  was  her  one  day  asking  him  to  ^^  set  to  and 
write  another  of  his  old-fashioned  stories,  as  she  was  much  in 
need  of  a  new  drawing-room  carpet''^  Indeed^  there  is  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  her  ladyship  did  not  even  read  the  wlu^ 
of  her  husband^s  romances.  At  least  w^  have  it  from  a  sure 
source,  that  in  August  1822,  many  months  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  <<  FoKTtJNES  OF  NioBL,''  and  long  after  the  *  whole 
world  ^  (in  fashionable  phraseology)  had  eagerly  devoured  it, 
her  ladyship  was  slowly  wading  through  die  second  volume, 
as  a  duty  she  felt  necessary  to  perform  in  order  to  sustain  her 
part  in  conversation.     Upon  the  same  gentleman  who  men^ 
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tioned  this  circumstance  (and  who  had  the  most  uodoubtcd 
means  of  knowing)  being  asked  whether  Sir  Walter  concerned 
himself  about  his  lady's  studies  or  empluytnents,  he  replied  de- 
ddedly,  "  Never  a  moment !" 

As  will  sometioiea  happen,  however,  the  very  indifierence 
which  Lady  Scott  testified  respecting  her  husband's  labours 
contributed  to  continn  many  in  the  belief  of  her  secretly  assisting 
him  ;  and,  what  will  scarcely  be  credited,  even  her  own  family 
were  of  the  number.  Mr.  Laidlaw  told  a  friend  of  ours,  that 
Miss  Scott,  (now  Mrs.  Lockhart,)  who,  whatever  were  her  sms- 
ptct'ons,  was  as  reaDy  ignorant  of  the  Waverley  secret  as  the 
world  was  in  general,  once  mentioned  to  him  the  circumstance 
of  her  mother's  copy  of  the  novels  remaining  so  long  uncut  in 
her  chamber,  as  confirming  her  belief,  not  only  that  her  father 
was  the  author  of  them,  but  that  her  mother  must  be  privy 
to  tho  mystery,  if  not  actually  assisting  in  their  compilation  : 
arguing,  that  if  she  had  not  known  every  thing  about  them 
beforehand,  she  must  have  shared  in  tho  curiosity  to  peruse 
them,  evinced  by  every  body  else,  upon  their  publication. 

But  the  time  was  now  arrived  when  it  became  impossible 
longer  to  wear  the  veil  of  mystery  in  which  he  had  so  long  suc- 
cessfully shrouded  hitnseli'.  The  investigations  into  the  affairs 
of  Constable  and  Ballantyne  disclosed  the  tcict  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  would  have  rendered  l\irther  disavowal  on  the  author's  part 
as  ridiculous  as  vain.  Still,  for  the  reasons  before  alluded  to, 
the  parties  chiefly  interested  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  blaze 
forth  the  secret  to  the  million,  and  the  fact  remained  hovering 
betwixt  doubt  and  certainty  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth  after- 
wards. As  this  is  perhaps  the  last  o)>portiuiity  we  will  have  of 
introducing  a  quotation  from  his  pen,  we  will  allow  him  to  state 
the  manner  and  occasion  of  his  revealing  himself  in  his  own 
simple  language.' 

"  It  was,"  says  he,  "  my  original  intention  never  to  have 
avowed  these  works  during  ray  life-time,  and  the  onginal  manu- 
scripts were  carefully  preserved  (though  by  the  care  of  others 
rather  than  mine)  with  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  necessary 
evidence  of  the  truth  when  the  period  of  announcing  it  should 

•   Introduction  lo  Chronicles  of  the  Caiiongnte.     Otl.  1827. 
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arrive.*    But  the  affairs  of  my  publishers  having  unfortunately 
passed  into  a  management  different  from  their  own^  I  had  uo 
right  any  longer  to  rely  upon  secrecy  in  that  quarts ;  aiid  thus 
my  mask,  like  Aunt  Dinah's  in  *  Tristram  Shandjri^  having 
begun  to  wax  a  little  threadbare  about  the  chin,  it  became  time 
to  lay  it  aside  with  a  good  grace,  unless  I  desired  it  feihould  &31 
in  pieces  from  my  face,  which  was  now  become  likely.     Yet  I 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  selecting  the  time  and  place 
in  which  the  disclosure  was  finally  made ;  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  concert  between  my  learned  and  respected  fri^^  Lord 
Meadowbank  and  myself  upon  that  occasion.     It  was,  as  ihe 
reader  is  probably  aware,  upon  the  23d  February  last,  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  called  for  establishing  a  professional  ThealricallB^und 
in  Edinburgh,  that  the  communication  took  place.    Jii^t  ti^fdri 
we  sat  down  to  table,  Lord  Meadowbank*]*  asked  me  igiivkielj 
whether  1  was  still  anxious  to  preserve  my  incognito  on  the 
subject  of  what  were  called  the  Waverley  Novels  ?     I  did  not 
immediately  see  the  purpose  of  his  Lordship^s  question,  al&ov^ 
I  might  certainly  have  been  led  to  infer  it,  and  replied  that  the 
secret  had  now  of  necessity  become  known  to  so  many  people, 
that  I  was  indifferent  on  the  subject.     Lord  Meadowbanl  was 
thus  induced,  while  doing  me  the  great  honour  of  proposing  my 
health  to  the  meeting,  to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the^ 
novels,  so  strongly  connecting  them  with  me  as  the  author,  that 
by  remaining  silent,  I  must  have  stood  convicted,  either  of  tjie 
actual  paternity,  or  of  the  still  greater  crime  of  being  suppoKiil 
willing  to  receive  indirectly  praise  to  which  I  had  no  just  lille. 
I  thus  found  myself  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  placed'  ill  H^e 
confessional,  and  had  the  task  of  avowing  myself  to  the  numerous 
and  respectable  company  assembled,  as  the  sole  and  unaided 
author  of  these  novels  of  Waverley,  the  paternity  of  .wJb^ch  was 
likely  at  one  time  to  have  formed  a  controversy  of  aone  eddbri^, 
for  the  ingenuity  with  which  some  instructors  of  the  'ptabUe 

*  **  These  maniucripts  are  at  present  (Aogost  1831)  adveriwed^^fiMc 
public  sale,  which  is  an  addition,  though  a  amUonefU}  fffhar  .^^f^^Wr 


ances.** 


t  One  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  Scotland^  termed  Lords  of  ^anci^ 
and  Session.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Criminal  Judges,  t^r^ijid  tiord^  of 
Justiciary. 
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gave    their    assurance    on    the    subject,   was    extremely   perse- 
vering." 

The  eulo^  with  which  Lord  Meadowbonk  prefaced  his  toast 
was  a  brief  but  splendid  one,  and  our  inability,  from  want  of 
room,  to  insfTt  it  here,  would  cause  us  much  regret,  were  it  not 
toT  its  being  ^ven,  with  a  full  report  of  all  the  convivial  pro- 
ooedings  of  the  meeting,  amongst  the  introductory  matter  to  the 
last  edition  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Canongstc."  Scott's 
reply,  however,  on  this  interesting  and  memorable  occosioHt 
imperatively  demands  a  place.  He  said  "  he  did  not  think  that, 
ould  have  the  task  of  acknowledging 
iCn,  a  secret  which,  considering  that 
c  than  twenty  people,  had  been  re- 
3  now  before  the  bar  of  his  country, 
o  be  on  trial  before  Lord  Meadowbank 
c  that  every  impartial  jury  would 
,  Proven.  He  did  Dot  now  think  it 
0  the  reason  of  his  long  silence.  Perhaps 
considerable  share  in  it.  He  had  now  to 
its  of  these  works,  if  they  had  any. 
rely  imputable  to  himself  He  was 
;  he  had  done.  '  Look  on't  again — I 
s  far  unbosomed  himself,  and  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  reported  to  the  public.  He  meant,  then,  seri- 
ously to  state,  that  when  he  said  he  was  the  author,  he  was  the 
sole  and  undivided  author.  With  the  exception  of  quotations, 
there  was  not  a  single  word  that  was  not  derived  from  himself 
or  suggested  in  the  course  of  his  reading.*  The  wand  was  now 
broken,  and  the  book  buried.  You  will  allow  me  further  to 
say,  with  Prospero,  it  is  your  breath  that  has  filled  my  sails." 

■  In  bin  more  leisurely  ex pUnatioQ  in  bis  introiluction  to  the  "  Chroni- 
cles of  llie  CanongBle,"  Ijoottsaf  i,  "  while  I  tuko  on  layttl!  nil  the  merits 
and  defect*  atteadlng  tlieie  coatpositiooM,  1  am  bound  to  auknowledjfe 
with  gratitude  hints  of  sabjects  slid  legendu,  wliicb  I  liave  reoeived  front 
various  quarten,  and  have  oueuiouallf  used  as  a  foundiitioa  of  rny  ficli- 
tinua  eompositioDS,  or  woveo  up  with  theui  iu  the  shape  uf  episodes. " 
He  then  meotioiis  several  friends  from  whom  he  received  obligations  of 
tliis  nature, — and  pnrtiiiuhu-Iy  Mr.  Train,  su|tervisor  of  excise,  now  at 
Castle- Donglas,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  maar  ioterestuij'  tradi- 
tions and  shetches  worked  into  the  novels. 


in  coming  here  to-day,  he  t 
before  three  hundred  geutlei 
it  was  communicated  to  mo 
markably  well  kept.  He  wj 
and  might  be  understood  ti 
as  an  offender  ;  yet  he  wa 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  Nol 
necessary  to  enter  ii 
caprice  might  have 
say,  however,  that  the 
and  their  faults,  were 
afraid  to  think  on  what 
dare  not.*     He  had  thus 
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He  conduded  by  proposing  the  health  of  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the 

Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  as  ^^  his  friend  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie,*^  being  the  character  in  which  that  excellent  wctar  and 
individual  first  acquired  celebrity. 

The  sensation  excited  in  the  meeting,  (of  which  Soott  himself 
was  chairman,)  by  the  above  announcement,  is  described  to  us 
as  venting  itself  in  sounds  resembling  rather  yells  of  delight, 
than  mere  shouts  of  applause.  And  no  marvel,— -considering 
the  occasion  was  that  of  a  Scotsman  telling  his  countrymen,  face 
to  face,  that  they  had  amongst  them  the  greatest  writer  of  the 
age— even  he  himself,  who  (to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Meadow- 
bank)  had  conferred  a  new  reputation  on  their  national  charac- 
ter, and  bestowed  on  Scotland  an  imperishable  name,  were  it 
only  by  her  having  given  birth  to  himself. 

All  broad  Scotland — we  may  say,  all  Britain,  sympathised 
in  the  exultation  of  the  audience,  at  a  disclosure  which,  we  fear, 
somewhat  blunted  the  general  regret  for  tne  proximate  cause  of 
its  being  made.  It  was  followed  up  by  a  more  elaborate  expla- 
nation in  his  preface  to  the  ^<  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,^ 
(the  first  series  of  which  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,)  which  we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  quote 
from  and  refer  to  during  the  course  of  our  memoir. 

The  "  Life  of  Napoleon''  appeared  in  August  1827,  being 
extended  to  nine,  instead  of  its  originally  intended  limits  of  five 
volumes.  In  the  latter  end  of  1826,  he  had  visited  the  Conti- 
nent, with  his  daughter  Miss  Anne  Scott,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  many  local  and  historical  details 
connected  with  his  work,  and  gleaning  information  from  those 
personally  engaged  in  the  transactions  which  it  recorded.  At 
Paris,  he  was  received  by  the  family  of  Charles  X.  with  every 
mark  of  honour  and  respect,  and  every  facility  was  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  that  unfortunate  monarch  for  assisting  him  in  the 
object  of  his  visit.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  those 
courtiers  and  general  o£Scers  to  whom  Scott  was  necessarily 
obliged  to  have  recourse  for  the  information  required.  From 
the  tenor  of  the  work,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  many  of  the 
facts  upon  which  various  parts  of  the  narrative  were  founded, 
emanated  from  prejudiced  sources.  Scott  was  thus  misled  in 
many   im  portant  particulars ;   and  it  was  doubtless  his  con- 
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sciousness  of,  and  rej^rct  for,  this  unwitting  &ult,  that  induced 
him  in  his  latter  vill  and  testament  to  bequeath  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Lockhart,  the  duty  of  "  correcting  and  cutting  down 
the  Lii'e  of  Bonaparte  to  a  less  size,  which  may  be  done  with  a 
prospect  of  considerable  udvantage,  or  to  suggest  some  com- 
jwtent  person  to  do  so."  Until  this  is  done,  therefore,  the 
work  can  hardly  be  pronounced  a  finished  or  standard  one ;  tint 
with  all  its  faults  it  is  a  splendid  production,  and  worthy  of  its 
illustrious  author.  No  half-dozen  of  his  works  cost  him,  from 
first  tp  last,  nearly  ao  much  trouble  and  anxiety  as  this  biogra- 
phy, and  he  l>ecame  terribly  tired  of  it  before  the  canclusion. 
SoinaeoftheMS.  which  he  had  sent  one  day  to  the  printing  oRicei 
was  somehow  or  other  lost,  and  gave  him  infinite  vexation  in 
the  re<wnting,  being  tjuite  unable  to  recollect  what  he  had  pre- 
\'iDUsly  said-  After  this  accident,  he  always  transmitted  a 
note  to  Ballaniyne  of  the  copy  sent ;  and  one  of  these,  contain- 
ing an  objurgation  sufficiently  evincing  the  impatience  with 
which  he  was  labouring  at  his  task,  we  are  enabled  to  give : — 
"  Dear  James, — I  scad  copy  Nap,  pp.  ;  I  have  clapped 
hira  in  Elba — damn  him."  With  all  its  imperfections,  and 
the  positive  prejudice  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  public, 
the, work  is  understood  to  have  produced  about  1^.12,000,  a 
sum  which  soon  after  enabled  him,  with  the  addition  of  other 
earnings  and  accessory  sources,  to  jtay  to  his  creditors  a  dividend 
amounting  to  one-third  of  their  original  claims — or  sis  shil- 
lings and  eightpencc  in  the  pound.  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  the  interest  on  the  enormous  princi|>al  had  been 
nil  the  while  accumulating. 

In  October  1827>  the  first  series  of  the  *•  Chronicles  of  the 
Canongatc"  were  published,  in  two  volumes;  consisting  (be- 
sides a  biographical  sketch  of  the  imaginary  chronicler,  Chrystal 
CrofVangry,  Estj.)  of  three  tales,  entitled  "  The  Highland  Wi- 
dow," "  The  Two  Drovers,"  and  "  The  Surgeon's  Daughter." 
In  the  last  edition  of  the  novels,  the  latter  tale  has  been  placed 
as  the  concluding  volume  of  all,  and  in  its  former  locality  has 
been  substituted  three  detached  pieces,  respectively  called"  My 
Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror,"  "  The  'r3i)efitried  Chamber,"  and 
**  The  Laird's  Jock,"  «hi<^  appearci!  in  the  Keepsake  in  \H'2ii. 

:i  It 
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With  the  exception  of  **  The  Surgeon^s  Daughter,*"  these 
pieoes  are  mere  sketches,  but  all  of  theni'^cMstinguished  by 
fewer  or  more  traits  of  our  author^s  incomparaUe  power  of  nar- 
rative. The  larger  tale — the  materials  of  which  were^  ftiraished 
by  Mr.  Train — ^is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  author^s 
productions,  and  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  felicitoas  facility 
with  which  he  transfers  his  characters  from  the  rural  quiet  and 
homely  scenes  of  an  obscure  Scottish  village  to  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  an  eastern  court,-— yet  preserves  them  the  same 
amid  every  change  of  fortune  and  situation.  In  the  same  year 
in  which  these  tales  appeared,  Scott  also  contributed  a  prefiice 
to  the  "  Memoirs  of  La  Rochejacqueline"  for  ConstaUe'^s  Mis- 
cellany. 

In  1828,  a  second  series  of  the  ^^  Chronicles  of  the  Canon- 
gate,*"  in  three  volumes,  was  published.  These  contained  *'  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth "" — a  work  far  superior,  in  our  estimation, 
to  many  of  its  predecessors,  and  which  showed  that  our  author's 
resources  were  as  unlimited  as  ever.  In  November,  the  same 
year,  he  also  published  the  first  part  of  a  juvenile  History  of 
Scotland,  under  the  title  of  **^  Tales  of  a  Grandfether,**'  being 
addressed  to  his  grandchild  John  Hugh  Loekhart,  whom  he 
typified  under  the  appellation  of  Hugh  Littlejohn,  Esq. 
This  delightful  work  was  completed  by  second  and  third  parts 
—making  altogether  nine  volumes-^published  respectively  in 
1829  and  1830,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  and  instruc- 
tive juvenile  publications  in  our  language.  In  1831  he  added 
to  these  instructive  tales  another  series  on  France,  published 
also  in  three  volumes,  uniform  with  the  former.  Early  in  the 
year  1831  appeared  **  Anne  of  Geierstein,^  in  three  volumes  ; 
and,  as  if  to  show  the  combination  of  vigour  and  versatility 
which  his  intellect  still  retained,  he  published  successively  in 
the  same  year  (in  one  volume  each)  two  religious  discourses 
entitled  "  Sermons  by  a  Layman,^'  and  an  Essay  on  Grarden- 
ing  and  Arboriculture  !  In  the  year  following,  he  contributed 
an  excellent «'  History  of  Scotland,^  in  two  volumes,  to  *^  Lard- 
ner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,'' — and  also  "  Letters  on  Demonology 
and   Witchcraft,**'  in  one  volume,  to  Mr.  Murray's  **  Family 

Library."     Our  readers  may  conceive  how  power&l  must  have 
20 
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iwcn  that  principle  of  integrity  and  love  of  indq>endcnce,  which 
could  itimulate  a  man  on  the  ver^  of  threescore  to  such  asto- 
nishing exertions.  Here  we  have,  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
that  is  to  say  trora  the  beginning  of  1B27  to  the  latter  end  of 
IS^'iO,  no  less  than  nine-and-tweiity  original  Eotuitus — making 
nearly  ten  a-yesr — tram  his  unassisted  ])eu  !  It  is  almost 
frightful  to  contemplate  the  amount  of  mental  Uhour  he  must 
have  undergone  in  the  process.  But  we  have  not  yet  stated  the 
whole.  Amongst  the  other  projects  started  for  the  purjuse  of 
raising  money,  was  one  for  republishing  the  whole  of  the 
■'  Waverley  Novels"  in  a  uniform  and  condensed  sixc,  illus- 
trated by  notes,  prefaces  and  plates,  and  the  whole  revised  and 
amended  by  the  author.  With  this  view,  when  the  copyright 
of  them  was  brought  to  the  hammer,  to  the  surprise  of  not  a 
few,  it  was  re-purchased  by  one  of  the  late  iiariners  of  the 
Krm  of  Cuustubic  aiiLl  Co.,  at  L.H.WO.  It  soon  appeared 
that  this  purchase  was  made  by  the  trustees  on  account  of 
Scott's  creditors,  and  that  the  new  edition  was  to  be  pviblished 
for  their  behoof  by  the  purchaser,  Mr.  Cadell.  It  accord- 
ingly began  to  appear  in  June  Iti^i),  and  so  well  was  it 
adapted  to  the  taste  and  convenience  of  the  public,  cijually  as 
to  appearance,  size,  and  price,  that  the  sale  soon  reached  an 
average  of  ^000  copies.  To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  coxccrH — commerciully  speaking — it  may  be 
stated,  says  ilr.  Chambers,  '■  that  in  the  mere  production  of 
the  work,  not  to  speak  of  its  aale,  about  1000  persons,  or  nearly 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  population  of  Edinburgh  were  sup 
portcd!"  The  volumes  appeared  in  rapid  succession,  and  so 
indefatigably  did  Scott  Inhour  at  the  editing  of  them,  that, 
amid  all  the  exertion  necessary  to  produce  his  other  original 
compositions,  no  less  than  nineteen  were  published  by  Decem- 
))cr  1B30 — many  of  them  containing  notes  and  prefaces  so 
copious,  as,  taken  altogether,  would  form  a  bulky  volume  in 
themselves  ! 

The  profits  of  these  volumes  must  have  been  very  large,  and 
the  share  of  them  which  belonged  to  Scott's  creditors,  with  the 
produce  of  his  other  works,  enabled  our  author  to  pay  a  further 
dividend  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  which,  but  for  the 
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grievous  accumulation  of  interest,  would  have  reduced  his  debts 
nearly  one  hal£  Ij,54ffiOO  had  now  been  paid,  aU  of  whichj 
with  the  exception  o/*£.6000  or  L.7OOO,  had  been  reaUeed  by 
Scotfs  individual  exertiom.  Besides  all  this,  he  had  paid  up  the 
premiums  upon  the  policies  of  insurance  on  his  life  tor  Ia22,000. 
So  strikingly  honourable  did  Scott^s  conduct  sppear  to  his  cre- 
ditors, that,  in  the  latter  end  of  1830,  a  general  meeting  was 
called,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  present  him  with  the 
library,  manuscripts,  furniture  and  plate  of  Abbotsford,  all  of 
n^hich  he  had  voluntarily  surrendered  to  them  at  the  time  of  his 
insolvency. 

It  was  now  evident  that,  but  for  som«  fatal  intervention, 
Scott  would  speedily  retrieve  all  the  disasters  which  had 
befallen  him ;  but  alas  !  the  labour  necessary  fo^  such  ft  con- 
summation, came  at  a  period  of  life  when  he  was  least  able 
for  the  task.  In  November  1830,  he  resigned  his  office  as 
principal  clerk  of  Session,  retaining,  of  course,  the  Tetiiing  or 
superannuation  pension.*  His  reason  for  taking  diis  step  was 
not  the  ostensible  one  of  procuring  ease  and  relief  to  himself 
from  the  duties  of  the  o£Sce.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  workit^ 
harder  than  ever.  He  found  that  the  time  devoted  to  his  Ute^ 
rary  labours  was  more  profitably  employed  than  that  consmmed 
in  his  attendance  in  the  parliament-house  ;  and  he  reckoned  it 
a  duty  to  his  creditors  to  adopt  the  course  which  would  be  most 
immediately  advantageous  to  them.  With  this  magnanimous 
intention  he  retired  to  Abbotsford,  where  he  set  to  work  -with  a 
determined  applicability  that  showed  he  considered  every  mo- 
ment mis-spent  which  did  not  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  object.  In  fact,  his  intense  anxiety  may  be  said  to  have 
amounted  to  a  passion  ;  and  it  is  known  that  at  this  period  he 
generally  worked  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  frequently 
fburteen  !  The  effects  of  this  superhuman  labour  began  Speedily 
to  show  themselves.     He  became  unable  to  take  even  a  mode- 

*  It  must  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  all  parties  conoernedL  that 
Earl  Grey'si  government  offered  him  a  pension  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
full  amount  of  the  usual  salary :  this  Scott  firmly  declined ;  and  the  cre- 
ditors, although  perfectly  entitled  to  remonstrate,  did  not  once  urge  him 
to  do  violence  to  his  political  predilections. 
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rate  {wrtion  of  exercise  witliout  exhaustion.  His  s|H.'ech  livgail 
(o  be  atfectcd ;  his  contracted  n^jht  foot  became  more  painful, — 
in  short,  evident  indications  of  approaching  general  paralysis 
manifested  themseives.  The  best  medical  advice  was  called  in, 
but  his  dit^ense  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  healing  art :  It 
may  be  called  afevrr  of  Ihonghl, — it  was  only  by  moderating 
the  fervid  current  of  his  ideas,  that  the  bodily  di.st(;m{)er  could 
be  alleviated,  and  to  do  this,  defied  the  skill  of  pharmacy.  His 
physicians  remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  such  coniinuol  and  arduous  mental  labour,  but  their  advice 
was  of  little  use,  and  in  fact  it  seemed  beyond  his  power  to  com- 
ply with  it.  Dr.  Abercrombie  of  Kdinburgh,  one  day  urged 
him  most  anxiously  upon  the  necessity  of  moderating  his  cxer- 
tiona;  "  Sir  Walter,'"  said  he,  "  you  must  not  write  so  con- 
stantly  ;  really.  Sir,  you  must  not  work."  "  I  tell  you  what 
it  18,  Doctor,"  replied  the  invalid,  "  Molly,  when  she  puts  the 
kettle  on,  may  just  as  weJl  say,  'Kettle,  kettle,  don't  boil!'" 
The  kind  physician  was  at  last  compelled  to  threaten  him  with 
the  probability  of  a  fatal  issue,  if  he  persisted  in  keeping  his 
mind  so  continually  on  the  stretch.  This  intimation  seems  at 
the  time  to  have  had  some  effect  upon  him,  as  we  see  by  a  letter 
to  a  trieiid  in  ICdiiiburgh,  a  lew  days  afterwards,  the  original  of 
which  is  now  before  us.  It  is  dated  March  'Jthy  1831,  and, 
curious  to  say,  the  penmanstiip  is  much  more  legible  and  firm 
than  most  we  have  seen  penned  by  him  in  his  *'  best  days." 
The  passage  alluding  to  his  illnesB  is  as  follows : — "  Dr.  Aber- 
erombie  threatens  me  with  death  if  I  write  so  much  ;  nnd  die, 
I  suppose,  I  must,  if  1  give  it  up  suddenly.  I  must  assist 
I.ockhart  a  little,  for  you  are  aware  of  our  connexion,  and  he 
has  always  showed  me  the  duties  of  a  son ;  but,  except  that, 
and  my  own  necessary  work  at  the  edition  of  the  Waverley  no- 
vels, as  they  call  them,  I  can  hardly  pretend  to  be  writing  any 
thing, — for  after  all,  this  same  dying  is  a  ceremony,  one  would 
put  ntf  as  long  as  they  could.^  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  penned 
in  a  cheerful  and  even  happy  strain,  alluding  to  the  delight  he 
had  experienced  from  the  recent  visit  of  two  mutual  friends — 
ladies — to  one  of  whom  he  had  presented  words  for  a  Celtic  air 
of  which  she  had  expressed  admiration.     It  was  only  a  few  days 
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after  this,  that  he  received  a  shock  from  an  occurrenice,  before 
slightly  alluded  to,  which,  beyond  dgubtf  .contributed  greatly 
to  shake  his  enfeebled  powers  of  mind  and,  body,  and  jbasliei^  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  which  soon  afterwards  oyertook  him. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that,  as  a  High  Tory,  Soott^ 
like  many  other  well-meaning  men,  (as  must  be  allowed,)  oon- 
templated  with  horror  and  alarm  the  measure  of  Reform  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Jiu^^sdl^  in 
March  1831,  exceeding,  as  it  did,  in  its  provision^,,  eyoa  what 
the  warmest  advocates  of  the  cause  had  anticipated,  .jlmmedi- 
ately  upon  its  divulgement,  the  Freeholders  of  Hoxburghshi^ 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  were  decided  torie^  held  a  ^^ting  at 
Jedburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  was  tip  b^  done 
in  reference  to  the  proposed  change  in  the  constitution ;  and 
Scott,  although  in  the  state  of  health  we  have  dei^hed,  thought 
himself  bound  to  attend,  and,  as  a  sacred  duty,  record  his  con* 
demnation  of  an  act,  which  was  tantamo\mt  to  a  RevolMtion  in 
the  political  condition  of  Britain.  ^^  A  gentleman  if  ho  was 
present  on  this  occasion,'''*  says  Mr.  Chambers,  ^^  described  his 
£Eice  as  shrunken,  ill-coloured  and  unhealthy-rhis  voice  hollow 
and  tremulous,  and  his  whole  frame  feeble,  shaken  and  diniin* 
ished.  But,  continued  our  informant,  the  leayen  of  Laou-^eart 
was  still  strong  within  him.  He  sat  in  evident  disquiet  during 
the  speeches  of  the  ministerialists,  till  near  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing. He  then  rose  with  much  of  his  wonted  dignity 5,  when  ad-^ 
dressing  an  assembly,  (for  you  know  his  manner  then  iis  emi- 
nently noble  and  graceful,)  and  told  the  meeting  that  he  had 
come  there  that  day  with  great  reluctance,andatmuch  personal 
inconvenience,  as  he  had  been  for  some  time  contending  with 
severe  indisposition, — ^  But,  gentlemen,''  said  he,  clenching 
his  iron  fist,  and  giving  it  an  energetic  downward  motion,  ^  had 
I  known  that  I  should  i^ed  my  blood  on  these  boards,  I  would 
have  spent  my  last  breath  in  opposing  this  measure.'* .  He  pro- 
ceeded farther  to  argue  the  inexpediency  of  following  Freaich 
political  fashions,  and  ended  by  saying,  ^  I  must  take  leave  of 
you,  gentlemen,  and  I  shall  do  it  in  the  well-known  adage  of 
the  gladiator  to  the  emperor — Moritubus  yps  bj^iajtat.''  In 
th&  course  of  this  speech  he  was  hissed  by  a  few  individuals  who 
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were  present  only  us  auditors — of  which  he  took  no  notice  ;  but 
in  replying  to  the  gentleman  who  rose  next,  when  the  sound 
was  repeated,  he  turned  quick  upon  those  who  were  expressing 
their  disapprobation,  and  said  that  he  cared  no  more  for  their 
hissing  than  for  the  braying  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  His 
feelings,  nevertheless,  were  so  much  afTcetcd,  that,  on  his  way 
home,  he  was  observed  to  be  in  tears ;  and  to  the  popular  insult 
offered  lo  him  on  this  occatdon — the  first  of  the  kind  he  had 
been  subjected  to  in  his  life — together  with  his  strong  and  ex- 
cited feelings  of  evil  augury  for  his  country,  we  hesitate  not 
to  impute  the  acceleration  of  hi^  fatal  distemper. 

He  made  another  and  more  powerful  effort,  however,  to  stem, 
what  he  doubtless  considered,  the  torrent  of  political  disaster 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  his  native  land  ;  and  it  was  one 
which,  considering  the  lassitude  and  depression  attraiding  de- 
clining health  and  dejected  spirits,  shewed  the  earnestness  of  his 
patriotism.  The  anecdote  is  thus  narrated  by  our  talented 
friend,  John  M'Diarmid,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Dumfrica  Cou- 
rier, in  his  usual  felidtous  manner : — "  '\\'hen  the  Reform 
fever  was  at  its  height,  a  small  Conservative  party  in  Selkirk 
and  neighbourhood  determined  to  get  up  a  loyal  and  constitu- 
tional address,  to  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  was  re- 
spectfully requested  to  lend  the  LTItras,  or  Loyalists — no  matter 
which — the  aid  of  his  felicitous  and  ever-ready  pen.  The  Ba- 
ronet accepted  the  invitation  ;  set  to  work  vigorously  ;  plied  his 
task  continuously  for  the  space  of  three  days,  and  in  the  end 
produced  a  memorial,  or  petition,  almost  rivalling  in  hulk  a 
single  manuscript  volume  of  the  Wavcrley  Novels.  That  his 
heart  was  in  his  words,  we  do  not,  and  cannot  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  author  had  said  all  he  felt 
and  thought  on  the  subject,  he  ordered  his  carriage  and  de- 
parted for  Selkirk,  where  the  parties  interested  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  idea  of  having  saved  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
a  measure  that  threatened  to  level  every  ancient  land-mark  and 
long-cherished  institution  '  at  one  fell  swoop,'  as  Scotland  was 
saved  from  the  dreaded  infliction  of  a  metallic  currency,  was  no 
doubt  cheering  in  the  highest  d^ee  i  and  thus  far  there  was 
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no  disparity  of  feeling,  though  some  of  those  present  looked 
rather  askance  when  they  guaged,  by  a  single  glance  of  the 
eye,  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  so  formidable  a  memo- 
rial.   To  have  read  it  out  and  out,  would  have  required  a  pretty 
long  sederunt,  and  before  much  progress  had  been  made,  some 
one  remarked,  ^  that  a  paper  exceeding  the  Reform  Bill  itself 
in  length,  schedules  and  boundaries  included,  would  infallibly,  iS 
received  or  listened  to  at  all,  be  thrown  aside  on  the  recital  of  the 
prayer  and  title,** — a  general  feeling  of  embarrassment  pervaded 
the  assembly.     Dr.  Johnson  tells  a  story  of  Addison,  which  we 
cannot  resist  alluding  to  here.     The  author,  or  editor,  of  the 
Spectator,  who  acted  at  one  time  as  under  Secretary  of  State,  on 
being  asked  to  pen  some  particular  paper,  spent  so  much  time 
over  it  in  selecting  happy  phrases,  and  balancing  sentences, 
that  his  superiors  would  not  wait  the  slow  progress  of  mental 
parturition ;  and  the  biographer  adds,  that  at  last  a  common 
clerk  executed  with  ease,  in  an  every-day  style,  what  proved 
too  hard  for  the  illustrious  Addison.     And  so  it  fared  on  the 
present  occasion.     The  Clerk  to  the  Meeting,  although  perad- 
venture  no  great  scribe,  did  the  needful  on  the  princijde  that 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  wit ;  and  strange  to 
say,  his  petition  superseded  that  of  the  great  author  of  Waver- 
ley.     But  the  cream  of  the  story  follows.     The  Baronet  him- 
self felt  nowise  displeased ;  having  disburdened  his  mind,  said 
his  say,   and  made  a  clean  breast,  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  put 
out  of  humour  by  *  Rejected  Addresses,'  but  on  the  contrary, 
told  every  one  what  had  happened  as  a  good  joke — another 
striking   proof  of  his   habitual   serenity   and   equanimity   of 
temper."" 

From  this  time  forward,  however,  Scott's  indisposition  grew 
rapidly  worse,  and  what  occasioned  no  less  surprise  than  addi- 
tional distress  to  his  friends, — ^his  temper,  hitherto  so  gentle, 
kind  and  almost  imperturbable,  became  peevish  and  fretAd  in 
the  extreme.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this 
remarkable  change  of  disposition  arose,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  his  beholding  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  those  politi- 
cal theories  which  he  regarded  with  so  much  horror,  and  from 
his  strong  and  excited  feelings  of  evil  foreboding  for  the  welfare 
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of  his  native  land.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  st  this  time,  (now 
in  our  possession,)  he  says, — "  Although  it  is  said  in  the  uewa- 
{Mpefs,  I  Am  actually  fax  from  well ;  and  instead  of  being  ex- 
ercising on  a  brother  novelist,  Chateaubriand,  iny  infiuencc  (o 
decide  bin)  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  France,  which  is  the  very 
proliahic  cmjiloyment  allotted  to  me  by  some  of  the  papers,  I 
am  keeping  my  head  as  cool  as  I  can,  and  speaking  with  some 
difficulty.  I  am  much  out  riding,  or  rather  crawling,  about 
my  plantations,  when  the  weather  will  permit."  The  epistle 
concludes  with  the  following  affecting  expression  : — "  I  have 
owed  you  a  letter  longer  than  I  intended,  but  I  write  with 
jMiin,  and  gencral(ly)  use  the  hand  of  a  friend.  I  sign  with  my 
initials  as  enough  to  represent  the  poor  half  of  me  which  is  left. 
— But  I  am  stJU  much  yours.     W.  S." 

The  penmanship  of  this  card  shews  distinctly  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  his  illness.  The  writing  ia  indistinct — the  lines  un- 
even— sonic  of  the  words  wrong  ^pclt,  and  the  letters  of  several 
of  them  confusedly  jumbled  together,  as  if  the  writer  was  unable 
to  recollect  the  due  order  of  their  arrangement.  Vet  he  still 
contiuued  to  labour  on.  A  fourth  series  of  the  "  Tales  of  my 
Laiidlurd,"  api^eared  during  the  summer,  in  four  volumes,  re- 
spectively entitled  '•  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  and  "  Castle 
Dangerous,"  and  he  managed  to  complete  the  revising,  prefac- 
ing, and  annotating  of  all  his  previous  novels.  The  two  addi- 
tional tales — the  last  that  emanated  iVom  his  genius — are  un- 
questionably the  most  faulty  and  iminteresting  of  all  Scott's 
productions,  and  bear  melaueholy  evidence  of  the  gradual 
obscuring  of  his  intellect.  In  both,  there  arc  some  splendid 
passages,  excelled  hy  none  in  any  of  his  other  writings,  but 
the  conducting  of  the  plot  and  action  is  lamentably  defec- 
tive ;  tlierc  is  a  hesitation  in  the  narrative,  and  a  tedioui 
dwelling  on  particular  scenes,  like  a  man  of  im[)erlect  nsion 
groping  his  way  through  an  unknown  and  dangerous  road, 
pausing  at  places  where  his  footing  is  secure,  and  from  which 
he,  with  difficulty,  induces  himself  to  move  onward.  In  fact, 
while  engaged  with  the  last  of  these  tales,  the  symptoms 
of  his  disorder  became  so  violent,  that  his  physicians  declared 
nothing  but  a  complete  estrangement  from  all  mental  labour, 
and  that  for  a  considerable  time,  could  offord  him  the  slightest 
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dianoe  ci  recovery.  The  only  possible  m^ns  of  aotompfishn^ 
this,  seemed  to  be,  by  removing  him  entirely  away  from  the 
seenes  of  his  previous  labours,  and  from  all  the  exciting^  assoda^ 
tions  therewith  connected,— ^md  a  residence  in  Italy  was  reeom^ 
mended.  When  this  proposal  was  made  to  him,  he  expressed  the 
utmost  repugnance  to  it — ^plainly  stating  his  conviction  that  he 
would  die  during  the  probation  of  the  experiment,  and  eKpressing 
the  liveliest  fears,  that  his  bones  would, — to  use  the  expression  of 
our  national  ballad, — «  be  laid  far  from  the  IVoed.*  By  the 
urgent  importunity  of  friends,  he  was  at  last  induced  to  eonsent  t 
but  a  new  difficulty  presented  itself,— a  requisite  rttode  of  ac^ 
eomplishing  the  journey.  The  invalid  was  utterly  mifit  for 
bearing  the  jolting  over  the  rough  roads  of  Ftanoe  and  It^, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  find  a  {suitable  eonv^yailce  by  sea. 
In  this  dilemma,  the  natural  anxiety  of  his  pablisher,  Mr. 
Cadell,  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  procuring  a  possi^ 
in  a  man-of-war,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  to  Captain  Basil 
Hall,  then  in  London,  soliciting  his  interest  with  the  govern^ 
ment  in  obtaining  this  favour  ;  and  so  zealously  did  that  scien^ 
lific  individual  bestir  himself  in  the  matter,  that  in  three  hours 
after  receiving  Mr.  Cadell^s  letter,  he  had  got  the  required  oIk 
ject  accomplished,  and  was  enabled  to  write  an  answer  by  the 
same  day^s  post,  communicating  that  his  Majesty  had  ordered  a 
free  passage  to  Malta  for  Sir  Walter  and  his  daughter,  in  the 
Barham  frigate.  As  the  vessel  was  then  busily  preparing  for 
her  voyage,  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  Sir  Walter  accordingly 
bade  adieu  to  Abbotsfbrd  in  October,  with  a  melancholy,— -and, 
alas  !  truthful, — foreboding  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him.  Of 
this  sorrowful  presage,  he  has  left  an  affecting  testimonial  in 
the  following  postscript  to  the  last  of  his  productions,  <<  Castle 
Dangerous  :'*'— 

**  The  gentle  reader  is  acquainted  that  these  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  last  Tales  which  it  will  be  the  lot  of  the  author  to 
submit  to  the  public.  He  is  now  on  the  eve  of  visiting  foreign 
parts ;  a  ship  of  war  is  commissioned  by  its  royal  master  to 
carry  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  climates  in  whidi  he  may 
possibly  obtain  such  a  restoration  of  health  as  may  serve  him  to 
spin  his  thread  to  an  end  in  his  own  country.  Had  he  eon- 
tinucd  to  prosecute  his  usual  literary  labours,  it  seems  indeed 
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probable  that,  at  the  tenn  of  years  he  has  already  attained,  the 
howl,  to  use  the  pathetic  language  of  Scripture,  would  have 
lieen  broken  at  the  fountain  ;  and  little  can  one,  who  has  en- 
joyed on  the  whole  an  uncoranion  share  of  the  most  inestimable 
of  worldly  blessings,  be  entitled  to  complain,  that  life,  advancing 
to  im  period,  should  he  attended  with  its  usual  proportion  of 
shadows  and  Btorms.  They  have  affected  him  at  least  in  no 
more  painhil  manner  than  is  inseparable  from  the  discharge  of 
this  part  of  the  debt  of  humanity.  Of  those  whose  relation  to 
him  in  the  raidu  of  life  might  have  insured  him  their  sympathy 
nnder  indisposition,  many  are  now  no  more ;  and  those  who  may 
yet  follow  in  his  wake,  are  entitled  to  expect,  in  bearing  inevit- 
able e\-ilij,  an  exaDiple  of  firmness  and  patience,  more  especially 
on  the  part  of  one  who  hau  enjoyed  no  small  good  fortune  during 
the  course  of  his  pilgrimage.  The  public  have  claims  on  hia 
gratitude,  for  which  the  Author  of  Wsverley  has  no  adequate 
means  of  expression  ;  but  he  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  such  as  they  are,  may  not  have  a  different 
date  from  hia  body  ;  and  that  he  may  again  meet  his  patroniaing 
friends,  if  not  exactly  in  his  old  fashion  of  literature,  at  least 
in  some  branch  which  may  not  call  forth  the  remark,  that — > 
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One,  and  certainly  not  the  least  burdensome  of  the  many 
sources  of  domestic  trouble  occasioned  to  the  family  at  Abbots- 
ford,  at  this  time,  by  its  master's  illness,  was  the  immense  num- 
ber of  letters  ol"  inquiry  which  poured  in  from  ail  quarters  of 
Great  Britain,  and  indeed  Ixom  many  parts  of  the  continent. 
These  averaged  upwards  of  three  hundred  per  week  for  some 
time:  and  being  most  punctiliously  answered,  it  may  be  imagined 
what  a  toil  was  thus  devolved  on  the  family. 

Scott  reached  London  by  easy  stages,  being  accompanied  by 
his  eldest  son  and  his  daughter  Anne  ;  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Portinnouth,  escorted  by  Captain  Hall,  who,  in  the  third  volume 
of  his  "  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  has  given  an  in- 
teresting account  of  all  the  incidents  during  this  journey,  and 
previous  to  the  embarkation.  At  one  of  the  stages,  a  blind 
horse  ran  against  Sir  Walter,  threw  him  violently  to  the  ground, 
and  nearly  killed  him  on  the  spot.     '■  What  a  fate  would  thia 
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have  been  P  truly  observes  the  enthusiastic  chronicler,  ^^  had 
the  author  of  Waverley,  perhaps  the  foremast  man  of  all  the 
world,  been  trodden  to  death  by  a  decayed  post-horse  r* 

Our  author^s  reception  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  anxious  pre- 
parations made  for  his  accommodation  on  board  the  Barham, 
were  alike  honourable  to  the  illustrious  invalid,  and  worthy  of 
the  generous  liberality  of  the  English  nation.  '^  The  lieute- 
nant-governor. Sir  Colin  CampbeU,  (says  Captain  Hall,)  and 
the  other  local  authorities,  called  upon  him  almost  as  if  he  had 
been  a  royal  personage,  to  place  at  his  disposal  all  the  means  in 
their  power  to  render  his  stay  at  Portsmouth  pleasant.  The 
port-admiral,  Sir  Thomas  Foley,  waited  on  him  to  say,  that 
his  yacht,  and  the  flag-ship''s  barge,  were  at  his  orders,  should 
he  or  his  family  wish  to  sail  about.  The  commissioner,  also. 
Sir  Michael  Seymour,  offered  his  services,  and  begged  to  know 
if  there  was  any  thing  in  the  dock-yard  which  he  wished  to  see,'*"' — 
The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  happened  to  be  at  Portsmouth  on 
a  tour  of  inspection,  and  they,  too,  waited  upon  Sir  Walter  to 
learn  if  any  thing  further  could  be  done  to  meet  his  wishes. 
All  these  attentions  were  to  Sir  Walter,  in  his  immoveable 
modesty,  fully  as  much  matter  of  anxiety  as  of  gratification. 
**  He  wondered,**^  he  said,  "  why  all  this  fuss  was  made  about  one 
poor  individual.*"  During  the  few  days  of  his  residence  ashore, 
however,  he  recovered  his  usual  spirits  so  much,  that,  but  for 
the  continued  weakness  in  his  foot,  a  stranger  would  have 
reckoned  him  in  perfect  health.  On  the  morning  of  his  em- 
barkation,— the  29th  of  October, — Captain  Hall  says,  he  had 
never  seen  him  so  cheerful  and  even  animated.  *^  Ever  and 
anon,  as  any  one  came  into  the  room  to  pick  up  things,  he  was 
sure  to  fire  off  some  good-humoured  scold  about  the  sin  of  tardi- 
ness, and  the  proverbial  length  of  time  it  took  to  get  ladies 
under-weigh,  with  their  endless  bonnets  and  band-boxes.  No 
one  of  us  escaped,  indeed,  male  or  female.  But  there  ran 
through  all  his  observations  such  an  air  of  humour  and  drollery, 
mixed  occasionally  with  a  slight  dash  of  caustic  sarcasm  in  the 
funny  style  of  his  own  dear  Antiquary,  that  the  resemblance 
was  at  times  complete.  In  short,  there  appeared  so  little  trace 
of  illness,  that  the  hopes  of  his  ultimate  and  full  recovery 
Bcemed,  for  the  hour,  to  rest  on  surer  foundations  than  ever.^ — 
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But,  nh&  !  it  was  soon  seen  that  all  this  was  merely  a  temporary 
btnzing  up  of  the  expiring  lamp.  When  the  ship  was  getting 
iindur- weigh,  and  the  hour  of  departure  from  his  native  shore 
was  arrived,  "  I  shall  not  soon  forget,^  says  Captain  Hall) 
"  the  great  man's  Ust  look,  while  he  held  his  friends  succes- 
sively hy  the  hand,  as  he  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate,  and 
wished  us  good-bye,  one  after  another,  in  a  tone  which  shewed 
that  he  at  least  knew  all  hope  was  over  .'" 

Scott's  voyage  to  Malta,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter. Captain  and  Miss  Scott,  was  short  and  pleasant,  and  his 
health  seemed  gradually  to  improve  during  its  continuance. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  long  detail  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Barham,  of  every  thing  which  occurred  during  this  voyage  ; 
but  there  is  little  of  interest  to  he  mentioned,  beyond  the  fact, 
that  whilst  all  on  hoard  vied  with  each  other  in  attending  to  the 
wants,  and  anticipating  the  wishes,  of  thoir  idolized  passenger, 
ho.  on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  the  most  grateful  sense  of  the 
attention  shewn  him,  and  seemed  daily  to  gain  renovated  strength 
and  spirits.  The  day  before  the  ship  reached  Malta,  it  made 
(in  nautical  phraseotogj)  the  then  newly  formed,  and  since  ex- 
tinct, volcanic  eruption,  called  "  Graham's  Island,"  where  Sir 
Walter  landed  and  examined  that  singular  phenomenon  with 
great  interest.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Klaltese,  upon  the  ship's 
arrival,  (having  previously  got  notice  of  its  precious  freight,) 
was  inconceivable.  As  he  entered  the  town,  a  public  officer 
with  his  attendants  met  him,  and  delivered  a  long  qicech  in 
name  of  the  inhabitants,  welcoming  him  to  the  island,  and  con- 
cluding with  a  request  that  he  would  immortalize  \l  by  writing 
its  history  !  He  was  afterwards  earnestly  solicited  to  sit  ibr 
his  bust,  but  declined  the  compliment,  on  account  of  his  being 
so  much  busied  with  writing.  Maltese  ingenuity,  however,  con- 
trived to  get  over  this  obstacle.  The  landlord  of  the  house 
where  Sir  Walter  lodged  was  employed,  and  managed  to  get 
his  desk  and  writing  materials  so  placed  as  to  be  opposite  the 
door  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  the  lecy-holc  of  which  was  left 
open, — and  through  this  aperture  the  artist  managed  to  accom- 
plish his  object — with  what  success,  we  never  heard.  After 
some  stay  at  Malta,  where  ho  frequently  examined  with  gicai 
interest    the    armory    of   the    palace,   in   which    are    preserved 
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several  suits  of  the  old  Knights'  amour,  he  ptoceeded  tf^ 
Naples  in  the  Barham.  They  passed  Enough  tlie  otnita  of 
Messina,  and  stood  dose  in  to  the  volcanic  island  Stawndbidi^ 
which,  near  midnight,  (as  it  happened)  presented  a  fphmW 
appearance,  being,  as  usual,  covered  with  glowing  kva  finonn  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  Sir  Walter  was  luckily  so  situated  that  he 
could  view  the  whole  striking  scene  from  the  port-hole  of  kii 
berth,  while  lying  in  bed.  In  two  days  afterwards,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  17th  December,  he  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
where,  as  recently  coming  from  a  port  afflicted  widi  the  dreaded 
cholera,  the  vessel  was  instantly  ordered  to  perform  a  nine  daya* 
quarantine.  This  unlooked-for  penance  was  endured  with  dm^ 
racteristic  nautical  philosophy  by  the  crew ;  and  Soott^  who  had 
greater  cause  for  grumbling  than  any  of  them,  from  his  yomge^ 
son  Charles  being  in  the  town,  as  an  attache  of  the  official  r^re- 
sentative  of  Britain,  was  the  only  one  who  maintained  his  usual 
equanimity.  An  officer  of  the  Barham  wrote  us  that  *^  Sir 
Walter,  whose  patience  and  contentment  under  all  sorta  of  cii^ 
cumstances  were  imperturbable,  was  the  only  one  amongst  us  diat 
bore  his  fate  with  perfect  serenity  and  even  cheer&ilness.^  But 
Time  is  an  universal  remedy  for  all  human  distresses.  They 
were  permitted  to  land  on  the  27th,  and  the  parting  between 
the  crew  and  their  precious  freight  is  described  to  us  as  singn- 
larly  affecting.  The  rough  cheeks  of  most  of  the  veteran  man- 
of-war's  men  were  even  moist  with  tears,—- so  strong  was  the 
influence  of  this  remarkable  man  in  winning  the  r^aid  and 
admiration  of  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  society. 

Now  reinstated,  as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  our  ma* 
thorns  health  and  spirits  improved  so  much  that  he  prolonged  kis 
stay  at  Naples  till  April,  receiving,  in  the  meanwhile,  all  the  at-* 
tentions  from  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  British  and  other  foreign 
residents,  which  enthusiastic  admiration  for  his  genius  could  sug- 
gest. On  the  12th  of  January  he  was  introduced  at  Courts  on 
which  occasion,  from  some  freak  of  fancy,  he  chose  to  appear  in 
the  splendid  dress  of  the  Scottish  Archers— the  hereditary  body- 
guard of  the  princes  of  Scotland — which  the  natives,  in  their 
simplicity,  mistook  for  a  field-marshal^s  uniform;  and  much 
marvelling  was  there  amongst  them  at  their  previous  igmaanoe 
of  his  high  rank  in  the  army  !'   Shrery  mark  of  honour  and  re- 
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speci  was  xhewn  iiim  by  the  royal  family,  and  King  Francis 
gave  directions  for  the  executing  of  whatever  excavations  he 
might  wish  to  make  among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  With  the 
exception  of  short  excursions  of  curiosity  and  recreation,  how- 
ever, he  etill  continued  to  dedicate  all  his  leisure  tim(<  to  writ- 
ing ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  last  published  pro- 
duetimi  of  his  pen — the  limg  and  interesting  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  "  Castle  Dangerous,"  with  many  corrections  and  anti- 
quBrian  notes  on  the  text, — was  pre]jared  and  forwarded  by  him 
from  Naples  in  February  of  this  year.  In  April,  the  travellers 
procei-ded  to  Rome,  where  they  arrived  on  the  21st.  There 
they  abode  tor  tiearly  a  month,  and  it  wan  not  a  little  curious 
that  during  all  this  time  Scott  did  not  pay  a  stiigle  visit  to  the 
\'atican,  although  he  ins^iectcd  all  the  other  curiosities  both 
in  Kome  and  the  surrounding  countr)-,  with  great  attendon, 
— more  especially  the  residence  of  Cardinal  York,  during 
hia  latter  days,  situated  at  Frasolt,  a  small  village  about 
twdvc  miles  from  Rome,  where  he  testified  great  anxiety  to 
glean  every  |>articular  re«ipecting  that  individual.  From  Rome, 
it  was  intended  by  the  party  to  return  by  the  Rhine,  passing 
through  the  states  of  Germany,  and  visiting  Vienna,  Prague, 
Tobliti,  Carlsbad,  Munich,  and  the  other  principal  towns  and 
cities  of  that  empire.  Probably  one  inducement  to  fix  on  this 
route  was  the  prospect  of  visiting  the  venerable  Goethe,  who, 
whilst  Scolt  was  residing  at  Naples,  sent  a  pressing  invitation  to 
thftt  effect,  through  a  common  friend.  "Assure  him,"  said  the 
kind-hearted  old  man,  "  that  he  will  not  fail  to  find  himself  in 
every  rt'spect  at  home  under  our  roof,  and  meet  with  the  respect 
and  attention  which  are  due  to  him,  not  only  as  the  author  of  a 
host  of  important  works,  but  a»  a  right-lhinkcr  and  a  man  of  a- 
alled  mind,  who  has  denoted  hi»  lift  to  the  improvement  uf  mankind. 
And,  OS  concerns  myself,  I  may  truly  remark,  that  tliis  feeling 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  kindred  connexion  whieli  has  sub- 
sisted between  us  for  many  a  long  year."  It  is  needless  now  to 
speculate  upon  the  interest  which  must  have  attached  to  this — 
the  first — meeting,  between  the  two  greatest  geniuses  of  the 
age,  for  alas  !  it  was  doomed  never  to  take  place.  The  first 
news  that  awaited  Scott,  on  reaching  Rome,  was  the  tntelligencu 
of  the  death  of  his  great  brother-bard,  which  took  place  scarcely 
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a  month  after  the  date  (10th  March)  of  the  above  letMr» 
We  cannot  affirm  that  the  occurrence  of  this  event  had '  i 
pernicious  effect  on  his  precarious  but  seemingly  improvii^ 
condition,  but  certain  it  is  that  from  this  time  his  health  f»^ 
pidly  declined,  and  his  impatience  to  proceed  homewards  hoiiiil)f 
increased.  The  party  set  out  accordingly  in  the  banning  tf 
May,  and  so  continued  and  feverish  was  the  anxiety  of'di^ 
invalid  to  hasten  on,  that  his  companions  conceived  there  wsif 
more  danger  in  thwarting  his  wishes  than  even  in  joumejiii^ 
with  the  exhausting  haste  at  which  he  insisted  on  proceedi!D|^ 
It  is  said  that  for  six  days  continuously  they  travelled  at  ^ 
rate  of  seventeen  hours  per  day — a  fatigue  which  would  ha# 
tried  the  strongest  constitution  to  endure.  They  rested  a  dtf)^ 
or  two  at  Frankfort,  and  it  was  here,  perhaps,  that  the  last  tf 
those  unintentional  testimonies  to  his  universal  fame  was  oSerei 
to  him,  while  he  retained  the  consciousness  of  enjoying  them. 
He  walked  into  the  warehouse  of  the  celebrated  bibliopole  lagd^ 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  sketches  of  some  of  the  more  strike 
ing  scenes  he  had  lately  passed,  and  which  his  haste  had  pre- 
vented him  from  examining  carefiiUy  in  person.  After  ex- 
hibiting some  views  of  the  scenery  in  Switzerland,  the  bookseller 
naturally  passed  to  those  of  Scotland,  and,  without  being  awan 
of  his  customer'*s  identity,  pointed  out  ostentatiously — a  view  lof 
Ahhotsford !  Scott  smiled  sadly,  and  merely  observing  that  hfe 
"  had  already  a  faithfiil  picture  of  that  spot,'*  (meaning  donbt^ 
less  in  his  own  heart)  walked  off  with  his  other  purchases  mth- 
out  discovering  himself.  From  that  hour,  he  travelled  almost 
unremittingly  till  he  got  embarked  on  the  Rhine.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  comparative  ease  of  this  mode  of  journeying 
would  prove  favourable  to  him,  but  his  impatience  seemed  even 
to  increase  from  the  absence  of  excitation  attendant  on  a  land 
conveyance,  and  on  the  4th  of  June  he  was  struck  insensible  by  a 
shock  of  his  fatal  malady,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  proved 
immediately  fatal,  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  feithM 
servant  who  opened  a  vein  and  bled  him  profusely.  Every 
consideration  now  rendered  his  friends  as  anxious  aft  himself  tb 
accelerate  his  return  to  Britain  ivith  all  the  speed  his  situation 
admitted ;  and  in  eight  days  after  his  last  alarming  attack  he 
was  deposited  in  the  St.  James*  Hotel,  Jermyn  street^  London. 
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Here  he  was  instantly  attendcil  by  Dr,  Hulland  and  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  but  all  remedial  measures  were  found  to  be  unavailing. 
For  some  weeks  he  remained  almuat  totally  unconscious — 
aiutware  of  ilie  presence  even  of  liis  son  and  daughters,  al- 
though sometimes  a  smile  of  intelligence  and  recognition 
vould  lighten  up  his  features.  At  such  times  his  transient 
gleams  of  recoHuction  uniformly  terminated  in  faultenng  forth, 
"  Abbotsford — Abbotsford  !"  and  it  was  therefore  by  the  una- 
nimous advice  of  his  medical  attendants  that,  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  remove  him  without  risk,  their  patient  was  conveyed 
to  Blackwall  and  put  on  board  a  steam-vessel  for  his  native  shore. 
He  was  quite  sensible  at  this  crisis,  and  while  he  was  swung 
on  board,  made  gestures  of  acknowledgment  and  thankiulness 
for  the  rejxsatcd  and  reverent  "  God  bless  you,  Sir  Walter's 
which  proceeded  from  the  crowd  of  anxious  spectators,  This  was 
on  the  7th  of  July,  and  on  the  9th  he  arrived  at  Newhaven, 
whence  he  was  immediately  conveyed  to  Douglas's  Hotel  in 
St.  Andrew  Sijuare,  Edinburgh.  Here  he  remained  two  nights 
and  a  day,  when  he  was  supposed  capable  of  being  removed  to 
Abbotsford.  He  was  accordingly  lifted  out  of  the  hotel,  and 
placed  in  an  easy  carriage,  at  which  time  he  showed  perfect 
consciousness  of  his  situation.  He  shook  hands  with  his  medi- 
cal attendant.  Dr.  Watson,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
London,  thanked  him  for  all  his  kind  attentions,  and  also 
noticed  two  or  three  other  friends,  though  by  gestures  rather 
than  words.  But  his  mind  evidently  continued  on  the  stretch 
of  expectation  during  his  ride  homewards,  and  when  he  reached 
a  point  whence  he  thought  he  might  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
Abbotsford,  his  impatience  to  sit  up  and  look  around  for  it  became 
almost  irrepressible.  He  at  length  arrived  at  the  beloved  spot,  but 
his  previous  excitation  subsided  into  complete  apathy  and  un- 
consciousness to  every  thing  that  was  passing  around  him,  noi 
did  he  recognise  any  one^  until  his  old  friend  and  factor,  Mr. 
Laidlaw,  appeared  at  his  bed-side,  whom  he  warmly  shook  by 
the  hand,  murmuring  that  "  now  he  knew  he  was  at  Abbots- 
ford." After  some  hours  rest  he  revived,  and  Iiatl  himself  home 
alternately  into  his  library  and  other  apartments  of  his  house, 
and  even  out  to  his  garden,  now  blooming  in  all  the  rich  hues 
and   fruttfiilness  of  summer,  and  seemed   delighted  with   all 
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around  him.  He  continued  in  this  happy  mood  for  ^veral 
days,  and  even  improved  so  much  in  his  intellectual  facultiet, 
as  to  express  a  wish  for  passages  irom  various  author*  being 
read  to  him.  And  here  we  consider  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
mention,  no  less  as  illustrative  of  the  predilections  of  am  im^ 
mortal  author,  than  as  a  duty  to  the  merits  and  memory  of  one 
.of  the  greatest  of  England'*s  poets— -one,  whose  writings,  al- 
though now,  by  the  lamentable  perversion  of  &shionable  taste, 
permitted  to  be  ^^  overcrowed"*'  by  the  thousand  tinsel  versifiers, 
who  get  pay  and  patronage  through  the  united  influence  of 
cantering  stanzas,  hot-pressed  paper,  gilt  edging  and  binding, 
together  with  unconscionable  impudence — will  yet  survi\'e,  and 
be  read,  and  admired  by  posterity,  to  the  eternal  shame  of 
the  present  generation,  who  seem  altogether  dead  to  their  merits: 
-—we  mean  the  venerable  Crabbe,— we  reckon  it,  wc  say,  due  to 
the  memory  of  both  these  great  men  to  mention,  that  it  was  the 
fine  moral  poems  of  the  author  of  "  Phoebe  Dawson  ^ — the  talc 
which  is  said  to  have  soothed  and  interested  the  last  intdUigent 
moments  of  Charles  Fox — that  Scott  uniformly  desired  should 
be  read  to  him,  alternately  with  his  Bible, 

But  the  gathering  cloud  settled  gradually  down,  and  in  i 
few  days  the  great  mind  that,  as  Byron  says,  had  ^^  rained  and 
lightened  **'  over  the  universe  so  long,  at  last  became  motionless 
and  insensate.  Yet  neither  the  fibres  of  body  nor  mind — ^both 
so  long  firm-strung  with  exercise,  ceased  their  fimctions  widi- 
out  a  struggle.  Strong  delirium  and  raving  succeeded  the  healthj 
operations  of  the  one,  and  mortification  those  of  the  other  ;  and 
firom  day  to  day  did  this  deadly  contest  last,  until  exhausted 
nature  sunk,  and  after  about  fourteen  days  of  total  insensibility. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  expired  at  half-past  one  o^dock,  afternoon,  on 
the  21st  September  1832.  He  was  aged  exactly  61  years,  one 
month  and  six  days. 

The  intelligence  of  Scott'^s  death,  long  expected  as  it  was, 
passed  like  the  voice  of  a  tempest  over  Britain,  subduing  and 
hushing  to  silence  every  sound  save  of  itself.  The  nation  fislt — 

•*  A  Mighty  Spirit  w«i8  erlipsed — a  Power 
Had  passed  from  day  to  darkness — to  whose  hour 
Of  light  no  likeness  is  befjueath'd — no  naniei 
Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  Fame  !" 
20 
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'I'he  greater  portion  of  the  public  prints,  on  announcing  his 
(luath,  clothed  their  columns  in  mourning:  in  several  ot' the 
Hca-portii.  the  vessels  lowered  their  colours  half-mast  high, — in 
short,  there  were  all  the  popular  demonstrations  ut'  real  grief, 
usually  displayed  in  courtesy  upon  the  demise  of  a  royal  [ver- 
sonuge.  The  interment  took  place  on  the  26th,  and  seldom 
iias  a  scene  heen  witnessed  more  strikingly  Bolcmn  :  not  from 
the  splendid  futiereal  trap])ings,  nor  even  the  lung  trttin  of  the 
titled,  gifted,  and  wealthy  who  swelled  the  crowd  of  mourn- 
ers ;  but  from  the  aspi.'Ct  of  profound  grief  that  was  spread 
over  uvL'ry  countenance  throughout  the  district.  At  iSelkirk, 
and  in  the  villages  of  Darnick  and  Melrose,  all  business  was  sus- 
pi'ud«d,  and  the  signs  of  the  traders  in  the  line  of  the  procession 
Inwards  l>ryburgh  Abbey*  were  almost  all  covered  with  black 
doth.  In  passing  through  Melrose,  the  whole  male  |M)pufation, 
uncovered,  and  drcsseil  in  deqi  mourning,  were  Ibund  drawn 
up  in  lines  on  euch  side  of  the  market-jtlocc,  while  the  bell  of 
the  church  tolled  sadly  titrth  the  grief  thai  pervaded  all  hearts. 
'I'hcre  was  scarcely  a  rood  of  ground  on  the  long  road  to  Drv- 
burgh,  that  had  not  been  rendered  famous  by  the  magic  pen 
of  the  deueascd,  and  all  seemed  to  feel  it :  the  husbandman  left 
his  labour  in  the  field,  and  stood  reverently  by  the  wayside  ;  and 
the  old  and  infirm  were  carried  to  the  doors  of  their  cottages,  to 
take  a  farewell  look  of  all  that  was  left  of  their  great  chronicler 
and  benefactor.  Kven  Nature  herself'  seemed  to  sympathize  in 
the  general  sorrow.     The  sky  was  hung  with  dusky  clouds,  and 

*  Tliis  Ixmutiful  mill  U  siluateil  iu  tliu  |i&riali  of  Merlon,  in  [lie  upper 
part  of  Bi'rwii:k»iiir«,  uiid  ivm  fuuiidKii  id  tliu  rvi^ii  ot'  D.ikiil  L 
"  It  orlKiuiUly  hvliingeA,"  suys  Mr.  Chunlwri',  "  to  ihe  IlitI) liortoiu 
ul'  iMFrtuii,  NU  aticieut  und  respectable  baronial  family,  of  wbich  dir  Wal- 
ter'a  paterual  Knwdaiotber  wan  »  tueniber.  It  is  compo»edsim]»ly  of  the 
area  compri'livudcd  by  tour  pillun,  in  uue  of  the  aUles  of  the  mined 
building.  Prom  the  limited  dimenaioiis  a(  the  pWe,  ibe  body  of  the 
author  of  Waverley  hiu  been  pLiced  in  a  directiaa  north  aud  aouth,  iu- 
Htead  of  the  uiuat  fuhiou;  aud  thu<t,  in  death  at  least,  he  tias  reneuibled 
the  Camerunians,  of  whose  character  he  was  Bupposed  to  have  given  KOch 
au  unfuvounJile  picture  in  oue  of  his  talm."  The  place  of  sepulture  al- 
lotted to  Sott'a  family  Has  gifted  to  them  by  the  Lite  proprietor,  the 
ecoenlric  Earl  of  Buchan.  There  are  only  the  ramiuna,  however,  of  Sir 
Waller's  uucle,  Robert,  hi*  oiin,  and  ihoae  of  Lady  St'ott,  Uid  hi  this 
romantii:  cemetery. 
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not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring, — as  if  to  illustrate  ^  tni^  of 
the  great  man'^s  own  words, 

<*  Call  it  not  vain  :  tbey  do  not  err 

Who  say  that  when  the  Poet  dies 
Mute  Nature  mourus  her  worshipper. 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies." — 

About  night-fall,  the  funeral  train,  which  was  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  reached  the  precincts  of  the  peaceful  groves  of  Dryburgh, 
where  the  coflSn  was  taken  from  the  hearse,  and  the  mourners 
arranged  themselves  in  the  following  order  : — 

Head, 
Major  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased. 
Bight.  LefL 

Charlbs  Scott,  Esq.  second  J.  <).  Lockh/irt^  Esq. 

son.  soii-in-laV. 

Cbaklbs  Scott,  Ej|q.  of  Nesbitt,     H  JAUitt  Scott,  £^.  of 

cousin.  ^  Ncsbitt,  cousin. 


1.  .1 


Wni^iAK  Scott,  Esq.  of  q      Robert  Ruthbrfprd^  £sq. 

Raeburn,  cousin.  XD  W.S.,  cousin. 

.  .      .      .     ^    .    . 

Colonel  RusBEL  Hdob  Scott,  Esq.  of 

of  Ashiesteel,  cousin.  Harden. 

Foot. 
WiLLiAU  Kbith,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh. 

In  this  order,  with  the  rest  of  the  mourners  following  in  a 
douhlc  line,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  J.  Williams, 
Rector  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  dressed  in  full  canonicals 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  the  party  moved  for* 
wards  towards  the  abbey.  On  arriving  there,  the  coffin  was 
set  down  on  trestles  placed  near  the  grave,  and  the  funeral 
service  was  solemnly  read  by  Mr.  Williams,  amid  a  stillness 
the  most  profound,  unless  when  broken  by  a  stifled  sob  from  a 
bereaved  relative  or  early  friend.  The' last  rites  were  at  length 
completed,  and  the  group  of  three  hundred  mourners  separated 
without  interchanging  a  word  or  even  gesture  of  friendly  salu- 
tation, each  moving  away  singly,  slowly,  and  in  silence. 

As  usual — the  grave  had  scarcely  closed  over  the  remains 
of  this  great  man,  when  the  prying  and  restless  curiosity  of  the 
world  began  to  show  itself  The  most  preposterous  state- 
ments were  spread  abroad  respecting  the  magnitude  of  his 
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debts,  which  were  set  down  by  one  at  i..50,000,  auuther  at 
L.70.000,  and  a  third  (wc  have  the  document  befurv  us)  at 
upwards  of  L.1(K),000  I  The  truth  was,  that  upon  a  state- 
ment of  Scott's  atTaira  being  drawn  up.  it  was  found  that  only 
a  comparative  trifle  remained  10  be  made  up,  The  real  amount 
of  outstanding  debt  was  about  L.53,000  ;  and  to  meet  this  were 
the  L.-2'2,0OO,  from  insurance  offices,  and  between  L.10,000 
and  L.  1 1 ,000,  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  arintig 
from  the  profits  of  his  literary  labours  and  other  accessory 
sources;  so  that  little  more  than  Ij.20,000,  exclusive,  however, 
of  the  accumulatetl  interest,  remained  unrealized.  On  the 
29l.h  October,  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  was  called,  when  an 
offer  was  made  by  Scott's  family  of  the  whole  of  the  latter  sum 
against  the  ensuing  February,  and  that  for  this  a  discharge 
should  be  granted.  The  meeting  was  very  numerously  at- 
tended, and  the  proposal  was  adopted  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  In  addition  to  the  resolution  accepting  the  offer,  and 
directing  the  trustees  to  see  the  same  carried  into  effect,  the 
following  was  moved  and  carried  with  a  like  unanimity  : — 

**  And  while  the  meeting  state  their  atixious  wiah  that  every 
creditor  who  is  not  present  may  adopt  the  same  resolution,  they 
think  it  a  tribute  justly  due  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
to  express,  in  the  strongest  manner,  their  deep  sense  of  his  moat 
honourable  conduct,  and  of  the  unparalleled  benefits  which  they 
have  derived  from  the  extraordinary  exertion  of  his  unrivalled 
talents  under  misfortunes  and  difficulties  which  woidd  have 
[laralyied  the  exertions  of  any  one  else,  but  in  bJm  only  further 
proved  the  greatness  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  rise  superior 
to  them," 

It  is  thus  seen,  that  Scott,  almost  by  his  own  unaided  la- 
bours, had,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  almost  accomplished 
the  great  aim  of  his  heart — to  "  pay  his  creditors  every  farth- 
ing." The  amount  ranked  against  him  in  18^  was  liquidat- 
ed ;  the  interest  of  the  capital  only  was  undischarged,  but  as 
that  was  passed  from  by  his  creditors,  and  in  fact  is  seldom  ex- 
[>ectcd  in  affairs  of  bankruptcy,  he  may  be  considered  as  having 
"  squared  accounts"  with  the  world.  When  we  look  back  on 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  how  noble,  how  tmparalleled 
does  the  conduct  o!  Sir  Walter  Scott  appear !     It  is  no  reflec- 
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tion  against  others  to  say,  that  his  iimate  sense  p£  honorni  jft:^ 
sents  a  singular  contrast  to  the  custom  of  tihe  wprld,  apd  ih^X 
he  voluntarily  took  on  himself  a  burden  which  almost  all  p^h^rs 
have  shewn  themselves  eager  to  shake  off,  and  have  done,  sp 
without  incurring  the  slightest  censure.  Cynics  wiU  say>  pec- 
haps,  he  only  did  his  duty  :  perhaps  so,' — ^but  thq  meJancJiQly 
accompaniment  to  this  comment  is,  thai  he  killed  httns€(fifi  ike 
8tru£:gle. 

When  Scotfs  will  was  examined,  it  was  found  that  }m  b4d 
perfectly  understood  the  state  of  his  circumstances,  and  h^  pwh 
vided,  in  his  own  mind  at  least,  for  all  exigenci0SL.  1%  wa^ 
drawn  up  by  himself,  and  is  dated,  4th  February  l^l...  It 
enumerates  all  his  various  debts,  the  half  of  whiGh,?re^e<  th^ 
discharged,  and  the  means  he  calculated  on  for  realising  thei  re- 
mainder. He  first  directs  his  executors  (his  two  sons  And,  j^, 
Lockhart,)  to  sell  his  moveable  property  at  Abbotsford  (gifven 
back  in  1830  by  his  creditors,  as  a  present)  to  his  eldst  soi%  at 
L.5000,  of  which  sum,  L.2000  to  be  given  to  Mr.  C|vMrl^ 
Scott,  as  much  to  Miss  Aune  Scott,  and  the  remaining  tbou^ 
sand  to  Mrs.  Lockhart,  in  order  to  make  up  her  portion  (with 
a  like  sum  given  at  her  marriage)  to  the  same  amounlf  0s  the 
rest  of  the  junior  branches  of  his  family.  He  then  directs  ih^t 
the  future  profits  of  the  work  entitled  "  Tales  of  a  Grandikd^er,"^ 
and  certain  articles  inserted  in  the  Annuals,  all  of  which  we<v 
lately  written  for  his  own  immediate  comfort  and  subsistenoe^ 
be  applied  to  discharge  his  debts  incurred  since  the  execution 
of  the  trust,  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  go  to  the  trust.  He  next  enit- 
merates  the  means  which  he  principally  depended  on  for  the 
payment  of  all  his  other  debts.  First,  the  new  edition  of  his 
novels,  or  rather  his  share  in  the  profits  of  that  edition ;  t^en 
the  similar  edition  (now  almost  completed  in  twelve  volum^e^^) 
of  his  poems.  In  the  event  of  these  being  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  debts  under  the  trust,  the  further  profits  to  go  towards  the 
redemption  of  the  heritable  bond  of  L.  10,000,  contracted  upqn 
the  estate  of  Abbotsford  for  the  support  of  Archibald  Constable 
and  Company ;  the  still  further  profits,  if  any,  to  be  divided 
among  his  family.  ^^  And  if  it  be  thought  necessary,'"  the  do- 
cument thus  proceeds,  '^  that  any  biographical  sketct^  of  the 
author  himself  be  di^mti  up,  to  be  attached  tp  the  said  pojll^ 
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ti(M,  I  ilo  request  nnil  entreat  m^  affrationate  Mn-in-lsw,  the 
said  John  Gibson  Lockliart,  who  has,  during  all  his  counc\ioii 
witli  me,  shown  me  the  duty  and  kindness  ol'  a  son,  to  draw  up 
such  sketch,  using  in  that  matter  such  letters,  correspondence, 
and  dbrifs,  as  shall  be  found  in  my  repositories ;  and  I  also  re- 
qnnt  the  said  John  Gibson  Lockhart  to  carry  on  and  conclude 
the  jtnblication  of  my  ])octical  works  as  above  mentioned,  if  1 
shall  \eu\v  them  incomplete,  tor  behoof  uf  the  said  trust,  and 
also,  iar  the  same  purpose,  lo  correct  and  cut  down  the  Lite  of 
Bonaparte  to  n  less  size,  which  may  be  done  with  a  pro3i»cfi  of 
ennsiderahle  advanta^.  or  tn  suggest  some  competent  person  to 
du  so;'  and  in  general  I  name  the  said  John  Gibson  Ixickhart 
my  Itteraty  executor,  assigning  my  son  the  said  Charles  Scott 
as  his  assistant,  to  spare  his  time  as  much  as  possible ;" — a  rc- 
comjiensc,  he  adds,  being  rendered  to  them,  either  by  the  trust, 
or  by  the  assignees  under  this  deed. 

Hnd  ScDit  lived  to  the  present  time,  he  would  have  had  the 
gratification  of  not  only  paying  off  the  interest  as  well  as  capital 
of  his  debts,  hut  of  finding  a  gradual  fortune  accumulating  to 
him,  withonl  the  necessity  of  lifting  his  pen.  As  it  is,  there 
is  much  pleasure  in  thinking,  that  those  he  loved  «o  well  will 
partly  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  labour*. 

The  public  sentiment  elicited  by  the  death  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  did  equal  credit  to  his  country  and  to  human  nature. 
(>n  Friday,  the  6th  of  October,  a  large  meeting  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  George  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  "  doing  honour  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  of  taking  measutVN 
fiir  the  erection  of  some  lasting  monument  of  the  gratitude 
and  impcrishnble  esteem  of  his  feilow^iunlrjmen."  At  this 
meeting  were  congregated  individuals  of  the  most  opposite  j»o- 
litical  opinions,  at  a  time  when  political  difference  was  at  the 
v-ery  highest ;  but  e%'ery  thing  was  sunk  in  the  immediate  object 
of  their  assembling.  It  was  happily  arranged  that  this  feet 
should  go  forth  to  the  world  in  as  strong  a  light  as  possible. 
The  youthful  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  weight  of  whose  influence 
was  strenuously  given  to  the  Tory  party,  proposed  the  first  reso- 
luiljn,  signifying  that  *'  the  meeting  was  impressed  with  senti- 
ments of  the  highest  admiration  of  the  genius  and  ulents  of  the 
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late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  matdiless  workd  have  carried  hk 
fame  into  the  remotest  regions  of  the  civilized  world,  and  have  wet- 
fleeted  on  the  literature  of  his  country  a  glory  which  seems  de»* 
tined  to  be  as  durable  as  the  language  in  whidi  they  are  writ- 
ten,^''— ^whieh  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  one  of  the 
most  staunch  supporters  of  the  Whig  ministry.     The  second 
resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting,  ^^  in  accordance  with 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  general  wish  and  hope  of  his  coun- 
trymen, are  of  opinion  that  a  public  memorial  should  be  ereoted 
in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Waiter 
Scott,  on  a  scale  worthy  of  his   great  name,  and  fitted   to 
convey  to  future  times  an  adequate  testimony  of  the.  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,''^  was  proposed 
by  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey,  ex-editor  o{  the  Edinbui^h  Review ; 
and  was  seconded  by  his  avowed  political  opponent,  Prc&aaor 
Wilson.     Their  speeches  were  as  worthy  o£  their  illustrious 
talents,  as  of  the  occasion  which  called  them  forth.     At  die 
close  of  the  meeting  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  L.llOO^ 
and  this  from  twenty-four  subscribers.     Amongst  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  substantial  tributes  to  Scott'^s  genius,  was  that 
of  L.lOO  from  Mr.  Murray  of  the  Theatre-Royal,  Edinbuigh, 
who  thus  acknowledged  the  obligation  the  establishment  owed 
to  the  illustrious  deceased,  by  the  publication  of  the  novels. 
To  this  fund,  his  Majesty,  King  William,  immediately  after- 
wards subscribed  L.300 ;  the  Queen  of  Spain  sent  L.20 ;  in 
short,  contributions  poured  in  from  all  quarters.     At  the  same 
time  meetings  for  the  like  purpose  were  held  in  almost  every 
city,  burgh,  and  village  in  Scotland  ;  some  to  contribute  to  the 
central  fund  at  Edinburgh, — others  to  erect  local  testimonials 
of  admiration   for   the   deceased.      In   America,    and    other 
fi)reign  countries,  similar  meetings  took  place,  and  L.200  were 
soon  transmitted  by  the  poor  Canadians.     In  London,  a  great 
association  was  formed  for  a  more  generous  purpose,  namely^  to 
preserve  the  estate  of  Abbotsford  to  Scott's  family  in  pei^petuity, 
by  paying  off  all  the  incumbrances  upon  it.     This  proposition 
was  also  taken  up  in  other  quarters,  and  for  a  while  carried  on 
with  great  spirit.* 

«  In  uoticin^  these  mubscriptions,  we  cannot  help  adverting  to  one  cir- 
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The  result  of  these  subscriptions  shows  the  fleeting  nature  of 
)xipuliir  enthusittsm.  The  amount  collected  towards  the  monu- 
ment at  Kdinburgh,  has,  we  understand,  reached  about  L.6000, 
and  from  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  those 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  fund,  there  seems  little 
pnwpect  of  the  amount  Ijeing  increased,  unless  by  the  acciimU' 
lation  of  interest.  Of  this,  however,  is  there  every  likelihood ; 
and,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,'  probably,  the  British 
public  may  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  neglect,  by  somo 
anonymous  correspondent  of  a  newspaper,  asking  what  had  lie- 
come  of  the  guinea  he  had  contributed  for  raising  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1 83:2  ?  Such  is  the  way 
these  matters  are  generally  managed  in  Kdinburgh.*  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  our  country's  honour,  that  the 
scandal  may  in  this  instance  be  averted.  We  trust  the  British 
public  mtII  not  continue  to  be  diverted  from  the  immediate  com- 
pletion of  this  great  object,  by  paltering  accounts  of  the  waver- 
ing of  committees  between  the  choice  of  an  obelisk  or  a  cenotaph, 
— a  group  or  a  bust.  We  will  not  presume  to  dictate  to  the 
public  taste  in  such  a  question,  but  we  say,  that  sufGcient  fimds 
arc  procured  to  raise  a  noble  monument  ofaome  deteriplion,  and 

ctiii»t>ac«  wliich  miut  prore  a  xourre  of  ItutiDg-  regret  to  all  who  niiy 
lierexflpr  trnt  the  shrine  of  Abbotsrord :  noniely,  tbut  the  maniucrijit*  of 
the  noTcIs  are  not  preierved  amongtt  its  HrcliiTes.  The  greateBt  part  of 
these  interesting  documonts  liccamp,  of  coiu^e,  the  property  of  the  aKig* 
oees  of  Messni.  Constalile  and  Company,  tn  ubom  tlie  trustees  for  the 
Adrocatea' Lihrnry,  Edinhurgh,  nfferrd  L.IOOn  for  them;  but  this  Birni 
was  rejected.  The  M8S.  wer¥  aflerwardi  fifcred  to  the  Britiah  MuBenin, 
the  truitees  of  wliivh  refused  to  give  the  price  ashed ;  and  *ftor  repeated 
attempta  to  find  a  private  purclitser,  tbey  were  at  U«t  tiroiight  to  pubhc 
sale,  in  the  begiimiiij;  of  imi,  by  Ur.  Evans,  Pall-Mnll,  and  dispoaed  of 
to  various  piiruliasen  fur  tittle  more  than  L300 1  "  Hob  Roy  "  brought 
the  highe«l  price,  L..50 1  tbe  "  Antiquary,"  and  ■  Peveril  of  the  Peak," 
L.t3  eaeh;  "Old  Mortality,"  L.3.S;  "Gay  Mannering,"  L.2T,  lUa.; 
'  Monastery,"  L.I8,  ISs.j  "  Waverlcy,"  L.I8 ;  "  Kenilwortli,"  L,l7i 
"Fortunes  of  Kigel,"  L.16,  16«.;  "Bride  of  I,aniniprmoor,"  L.I*,  lis, 
"  Abljot,"  L.1*;  and  "  Iv8phoe,"and  ■•  The  Pirate,"  L.ia,ea>:h!  The 
fute  of  thoBc  document*  in  said  to  have  raused  Seott  nxcnmive  vexation. 
*  Witness  Ihat  strange  affair  on  the  Calton  Hill,  Bnid  to  be  a  monu- 
ment lo  Burns,  which  has  Blood  tinBniihed  fur  years  for  the  want  of  a 
few  pounds  to  get  the  turroonding  space  cleared  and  cncloied  1 
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that  it  concerns  the  credit  of  every  man  in  Scotland,  that  their 
capital  should  no  longer  be  without  some  memoaal  of  the  great- 
est man  that  ever  was  within  its  walls. 

Respecting  what  is  called  the  ^<  Abbotsford  Subscription,^ 
we  understand  that  enough  has  been  collected  to  pay  off  the 
L.10,000  bond,  which,  we  presume,  will  be  forthwith  done. 
It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  by  this  means,  and  the  accuma- 
hting  profits  of  the  new  editions  of  the  works,  the  property 
will  not  only  be  preserved  in  the  &mily,  but  its  future  posses* 
sors  fully  enabled  to  sustain  the  rank  becoming  the  heir  of  one 
of  the  proudest  names  which  Scotland  ever  boasted^* 


Our  task  is  now  ended ;  for  we  have  given,  in  the  opursc  of 
our  Memoir,  such  ample  matter  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
its  subject,  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  can  be  regarded,  that  any 
retrospective  summary  here  would  be  matter  of  supererogation. 
That  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  most  wonderful  man  of  his  age, 
has  long  been  universally  allowed.  That  he  was  also  one  of  the 
best  of  men,  we  trust  we  have  sufficiently  shewn.  If  we  have, 
in  any  part,  failed  to  satisfy  the  expectation  of  our  readers,  we 
hope  it  will  also  be  remembered,  that  our  task  has  been  that  of 
exhibiting  the  character  and  career  of  a  man,  to  do  full  justice 
to  whose  genius  and  merits  would  require  a  capacity  as  un« 
bounded  and  a  pen  as  felicitous  as  his  own. 

•  The  surviving  children  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  are,— Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Major  of  the  15th  Hussars;  Mrs.  Lockhart;  and  Mr.  Charles  Scott,  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  now  an  attach^  of  an  embassy  to  Madrid.  Miss  Anne 
Scott,  who,  from  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  received  from  the  Royal 
purse  a  pension  of  L.200  a-year,  died  at  Mr.  Lockhart*8  house  in  Lon- 
don, of  brain  fever,  on  the  34th  of  May  1833. 
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WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BaHt. 


POKIIS. 


PuWiih.  ^ 

1802-3  3  The  Aluutcelty  of  the  Scottitli 

Border.  1813 

1804  1  Sir  Trucrem.  1814 

1805  1  The  LayofUieLMt  Minstrel  1814 

1808  I   Marmion.  1816 

1809  1  The  Ladr  of  the  Lake. 
1811      I  Don 


Pub-      Na 
Itohed      of 
in         Vob. 

8 

1  Rokeby. 

1   The  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

I  The  Bridal  of  Triermaii. 

1  Harold  the  Daimtleas. 
1822-    2     The   Dramas,  and  other 
30»&e.  Poems. 


14 


NOVELS. 


1814  3 

1815  3 

1816  d 

1816  4 

1818  3 

1818  4 

1819  4 


1820 
1820 

1820  3 

1821  3 
1822 
1822 


3 
3 


3 
3 


Waveriej* 
Guy  Mannering. 
The  Antiquary. 
5  The  BlAck  bwari 
I  Old  Mortality. 
Rob  Roy. 

The  Heart  of  Mid-Loddan. 
j  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 
i  The  Legend  of  Montrose. 
Ivanhoe. 
The  Monastery. 
The  Abbot. 
Kenilworth. 
The  Pirate. 
The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 
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1823  4  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

1823  3  Queiitin  Durward. 

1824  3  St.  Ronan's  Well 
1624  3  Redgauntlet 

1825  4  Tales  of  the  Crusaders. 

1826  3  Woodstock. 

1827  2  Chronicles  of  the  Caiiongate. 

1828  3  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

1829  3  Anne  of  Geirstein. 

lofti  A   i  Gount  Robert  of  Paris. 
*^*  *   \  Castle  Dangerous. 
My  Aunt  Margaret's  SCrror.  1  In  Keep- 
The  Tapestried  Chamber.       >  sake    for 
The  Laird's  Jock.  )  1828. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 


1808 
1814 
1814 
1815 
1819 
1827 
1828 
1828 
—31 


1  Life  of  Diyden. 

2  Border  Antiquities. 
1  Life  of  Swifu 

1  Paul's  Letters. 

2  Provincial  Antiquities. 

9  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

1  Discourses. 

1^12   Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 


29 


29 
1830      2  Histoty  of  Scotland. 
1830     1  Letters   on    Demondogy  and 
Witchcraft. 
10  Lives  of  the  Novelists,  &c. 
Contributions  to  Periodicals, 
&c.* 
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*  The  original  extent  of  these  it  is  impossible,  from  their  scattered  condition, 
through  Reviews  and  Encyclopedias,  &c,  to  state  definitely ;  but  the  present  esti- 
mate cannot  be  redconed  an  exaggerated  one. 
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The  result  of  the  above  enumeration,  therefore,  gives  a  return 
of  131  volumes  of  original  writiBg  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  exclusive  of  his  immense  range  of  correspondence,  notes 
and  prefaces  to  the  late  edition  of  his  novels,  &c.  In  the  uni- 
form edition  of  the  works,  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  the 
whole  will  form  a  series  of  Eighty-Four  volumes,  as  follows  :-* 


Poems 

• 

12 

Novels 

• 

48 

Miscellaneous  Works 

• 

U 

lt> 


In  all  .  84 

This,  however,  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the  original  writ- 
ings. From  the  "  miscellaneous,'"  will  be  excluded  the  "  His- 
tory of  Scotland,'^  "  Ijetters  on  Demonology,^'  "  Provincial  and 
Border  Antiquities,^^  contributions  to  the  **  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register,^  &c.  &c.,  the  copy-rights  of  which  compositions  are 
in  the  hands  of  various  parties.  Were  these  included  in  the 
present  series,  we  believe  the  whole  would  fall  littkv  if  at  all  short 
of  0*NK  Hundred  Volumes. 
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